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CHAPTER XIII 


ANCIENT GREECE. 


SECTION I.— GEOGRAPHY OF GREECE. 


LLAvS, or Greece proper, is a 
peninsula in the vSonth of Ku- 
rope, and is about two hundred 
and fifty English miles long, 
and about one hundred and 
eighty miles wide. It has been estimated 
to contain about thirty-five thousand square 
miles. It is bounded on the north V)y Olym- 
pus, the Cambunian mountains, and an im- 
aginary line extending westward from the 
Acroceraunian promontory; on the east by 
the ^gean Sea; on the .south by the Med- 
iterranean; and on the west by the Ionian 
Sea. 

The Hellenic peninsula has a number of 
mountains and a very irregular and exten- 
sive coast-line. Many deep bays strongly 
indent the shores, and long narrow promon- 
tories extend far into the sea on every side; 
and this is the reason for the territorial area 
of Greece being less than that of any other 
country of Southern Europe. There are 
many excellent harbors. The .sea is not 
dangerous in its vicinity. There are many 
littoral i.slands of exceeding beauty and fer- 
tility off the coast. The .strucfture of the 
coast- line has been favorable to maritime 
pursuits and to navigation, as communica- 
tion between most portions of the country 
is easier by sea than by land, the greater 
mountains which intersedl the peninsula in 
every direcftion being mainly lofty and rug- 
ged, and thus traversable only by a few 
pas.ses, which are frequently blocked by 
snow during the winter. 

The mountain-system of Greece may lie 
considered a branch of the European chain 


of the Alps. At a point a little to the we.st 
of the twenty- first meridian of longitude east 
from Greenwich, the Albanian Alps give out 
a .spur, which, under the names of Scardus, 
Pindus, Corax, Taphias.sus, Panachaictis 
Eampea, Pholoe, Parrhasius and Tiiygetus, 
runs in a diredlion a little east of .south from 
the fort^^-second parallel of north latitude to 
the promontory of Tienarum. A .series of 
lateral branches projedl^rom this great chain 
on both sides, having a general diredlion 
from east to west, and from the.se projec5l 
other cross ranges, following the direcflion 
of the main chain, or backbone of the 
region, pointing almost south-ea.st. The 
chains running east and west arc partic- 
ularly prominent in the eastern part of the 
country, between the Pindus and the ^Egean. 
There projecfl in succession the Cambunian 
and Olympic range, forming the northern 
boundary of Greece proper; the range of 
Othr>Es, .separating The.s.saly from Malis and 
yEniania; the range of Q?ta, dividing be- 
tween Malis and Doris; and the range of 
Parnas.sus, Helicon, CithxTon and Parnes, 
starting from Delphi and ending in the 
Rhamnusian promontory, opposite Euboea, 
fonning in the eastern part a great barrier 
between Boeotia and Attica. On the oppo- 
site side were others of the same charafler, 
such as Mount Lingus, in the North of 
Epirus, which extended westward from the 
Pindus at a point almost opposite the Cam- 
bunians; and Mount Tymphre.stus in North- 
ern, and Mount Bomius in Central ^tolia. 
The principal chain in the Peloponnesus ex- 
tended from Rhiunf to Taenarum, sending 
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off on the west Mount Scollis, which separated 
Achsea from Elis, and Moimt Elaegn, which 
divided Elis from Messenia ; while on the 
east its branches were one named Eryman- 
thus, Aroania and Cyllene, dividing Achaea 
from Arcadia, and extending eastward to 
the vScylUean promontory in Argolis; and 
another known as Mount Parthenium, sepa- 
rating Argolis from Eaconia. The smaller 
important chains running north and south 
were Mount Pclion and Mount Ossa, which 
closed in Thessaly on the east; the range of 
Pentelicus, Hymettus and Anhydrus, in 
Attica; and Mount Parnon, in the Pelopon- 
nesus, extending from near Tegea to Malea. 

The mountain-chains of Greece take up so 
much of the country that there are few 
plains, and these are very small. Yet there 
are some plains which were highly fertile. 
Most of Thessaly was an extensive plain, 
surrounded by mountains, and drained by 
the river Peneus. There were two large 
plains in Boeotia—^he marshy plain of the 
Cephissus, of which much was occupied by 
Lake Copais; and the plain of Asopus, on 
the edge of which were the cities of Thebes, 
The.spiai and Plataea. There were three 
chief plains in Attica — the plain of Flleusis, 
the plain of Athens, and the plain of Mara- 
thon. In the West and South of the Pelo- 
ponnesus were the lowlands of Cava PUis on 
each side of the river Peneus, of Macaria, 
about the mouth of the river Pamisus, and 
of Helos at the mouth of the Eurotas. In 
the central region of the Peloponnesus were 
the elevated upland plains, or basins, of 
Tegea, Man tinea, Pheneus and Orchomenus. 
In the Eastern Peloponnesus was the fertile 
alluvial plain of Argos, drained by the Chi- 
marrhus, the Erasinus, the Phrixus, the 
Charadrus and the Inachus. 

Greece had many small rivers, most of 
them being mainly winter torrents, carry- 
ing little or no water during the summer. 
The only considerable streams were the 
Acheloiis, which rose in Epirus, separating 
^tolia from Acarnania; the northern 
Peneus, which drained the great plain of 
ThCvSsaly; and the Alpheus, on the banks 
of which was Olympisf. The principal sec- 


ondary streams were Thy amis, Oropus and 
•Arachthus, in Epirus; the Evenus and the 
Daphnus, in ^tolia; the- Spercheius, in 
Malis; the Cephissus and the Asopus, in 
Boeotia; the southern Peneus, the Pamisus, 
the Eurotas and the Inachus, in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Many of the rivers of Greece disappear in 
subterraneous passages. The limestone rocks 
are full of caves and fissures, while mati}^ of 
the plains consist of land-locked basins which 
seem to have no outlet. Here the streams 
generally form lakes, of which the waters 
flow off to the .sea through an underground 
channel, some of them visible, others only 
supposed to exist. The Cephi.ssus finds 
such an outlet from Lake Copais in Boeotia, 
and most of the lakes of the Peloponnesus 
have such outlets. Lakes Hylice and Tre- 
phia, in Boeotia are believed to have similar 
outlets. 

Greece ha.s' many small lakes. The 
largest is Lake Copais, in Bceotia, which is 
estimated to have an area of forty-one 
square miles. The next in size is probably 
Boebeis, in Thessaly, formed chiefly by the 
overflowings of the river Peneus. On the 
southern shore of Lake Pambotis, in Epi- 
rus, was the oracular shrine of Dodona. 
Lakes Trichonis and Conop6 were in ^tolia, 
between the Evenus and Acheloiis. Lake 
Nessonis was near Lake Boebeis, in Thes- 
saly. Lake Xynias was in Achcca Phthi- 
otis. Lakes Hylic6 and Trephia were in 
Ba^otia. Lakes Pheneus, Stymphalus, Or- 
chomenus, Mantinea and Tegea, in Arcadia. 

The littoral islands of Greece were numer- 
ous and important. The largest of these 
was Euboea, which lay along the entire 
ea.stem coast of Africa, Boeotia and Locris, 
from which it is .separated by a long, narrow 
strait or channel. It is more than one hun- 
dred miles long, with an average width of 
about fifteen miles. The i.sland next in size 
to Euboea was Corey ra, off the opposite, or 
western coast of the peninsula, which was 
about forty miles long and from five to fif- 
teen miles wide. Other islands off the west 
coast were Paxos, Leucas, or Leucadia, 
Ithaca, Cephallenia and Zacynthus (now 
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Zante). Off the vsouthem coast were CEiuis- 
sae and Cythera. Off the eastern coast were 
Tiparenus, Hydria, Calauria, ^^ina, Sala- 
mis, Cythnus, Ceos, Helene, Andros, Scy- 
ros, Peparethus, Halonnesus and Sciatluis. 
The Cyclades and the Sporades extend in a 
continuous series, across the ^gean vSea to 
Asia Minor. On the western side, from 
Corcyra and the Acroceraunian promon- 
tory, the opposite coast of Italy can be seen 
on a clear day. 

Greece is naturally divided into Northern, 
Central and Southern Greece. Northern 
Greece extends from the northern limits of 
the peninsula to the points where the Gulf 
of Malis indents the eastern shores, and the 
Gulf of Ambracia, or Adlium, the western 
shores. Central Greece extends from these 
latter limits south to the isthmus of Corinth. 
vSouthern Greece embraces the peninsula 
.south of the Gulf of Corinth, which penin- 
sula was anciently known as the Pelopon- 
nesus (now the Morea). 

In ancient times Northern Greece em- 
braced the two chief states of Thessaly and 
Kpirus, separated from each other by the 
lofty chain of Mount Pindus. On the east- 
ern side of this mountain barrier were the 
smaller states of Magnesia and Achoea 
Phthiotis. In the mountain region itself, 
midway between the two gulfs, was Dolopia, 
or the country of the Dolopes. 

Thessaly, the most fertile countr}^ w^as 
nearly identical with the basin of the Pen- 
cils, being a region of almost circular .shape 
and .seventy miles in diameter. It was sur- 
rounded on all sides by mountains, from 
which numerous .streams de.scended,‘all of 
which converged and flowed into the Peneus. 
The combined waters reached tlie .sea 
through a single narrow gorge, the famous 
Vale of Teriipe, said to have been cau.sed 
by an earthquake. Thes.saly was divided 
into four province.s — Perrhaebia on the north, 
along the borders of Mount Olympus and 
the Cambunians; Histiaeotis, towards the 
west, on the sides of Mount Pindus, and 
along the upper course of the Peneus; The.s- 
saliotis, towards the south, bordering on 
Achoea Phthiotis and Dolopia; and Pelas- 
34 


giotis, towards the east, between the Enipeus 
and Magnesia. The principal towns of 
The.s.saly were Gonni and Phalanna, in Perr- 
haebia; Gomphi and Tricca, in Histiaeotis; 
Cierium and Pharsalus, or Pharsalia, in 
Thessaliotis; Lari.ssa and Pherae, in Pelas- 
giotis. 

Epirus, the other principal country of 
Northern Greece, had an oblong-.sqiuire 
.sha])e, seventy miles long from north to 
south, and about fifty-five across from east 
to we.st. It was chiefly mountainous, and 
contained a .series of lofty chains, twisted 
.spurs from the Pindus range, having narrow 
valleys between, along the courses of the 
numerous streams. 

The chief divisions were Molo.ssis in the 
east, Chaonia in the north-west, and Thes- 
protia in the .south-west. The principal 
cities were Dodona and Ambracia, in Molos- 
.sis; Phoenice, Buthrotum and Cestria, in 
Chaonia; Pandosia, Ca.sso])e, and, in later 
times, Nicopolis, in Thesprotia. During the 
entire historical period Epirus was more 
Illyrian than Greek. 

Magne.sia and Achiea Phthiotis were some- 
times considered parts of Thessaly, but in 
the earlier period they constituted .separate 
countries. Magnesia was the tra(51: along 
the coast l)etween the mouth of the Peneus 
and the Pagasaean Gulf, embracing the two 
connedled ranges of Mounts 0.s.sa and Pelion, 
with the country ju.st at their ba.se. It was 
sixty-five miles long, and from ten to fifteen 
miles wide. Its principal cities were Myroe, 
Melibiea and Casthamea upon the eastern 
coa.st; lolcus, in the Gulf of Pagasae; and 
Boebd, near Lake Bcebels, in the interior. 
Achaea Phthiotis w'as the region ju.st .south 
of Thessaly, extending from the Pagasaean 
Gulf on the east to the portion of Pindus 
occupied by the Dolopes. It was a tra(5l 
almo.st .square in .shape, each side of the 
square measuring about thirty miles. It 
embraced Mount Othrys, with the country 
at its ba.se. The principal cities were Halos, 
Theboe Phthiotides, Itonus, Melitaea, Lamia 
and Xy Iliac, on Lake Xynias. 

Dolopia. the country of the Dolopes, in- 
cluded a portion of the Pindus range, with 
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the more western part of Othrys, and the 
upper valleys of several streams which ran 
into the Acheloiis. It was a small region, 
being only about forty miles long by fifteen 
miles wide, and was exceedingly rugged 
and mountainous. 

Central Greece, the tracfl located between 
Northern Greece and the Peloponnesus, 
contained eleven countries — Acarnania, 
-®tolia, Western Locris, JEniania, Doris, 
Malis, Eastern Eocris, Phocis, Bceotia, 
Attica and Megaris. 

Acarnania was the most western of these 
countries, and was a triangular tradl, 
bounded on the north by the Ambracian 
Gulf, on the east by the Acheloiis, and on 
the south-west by the Adriatic. .The north- 
ern side was fifty miles long, the eastern 
side tliirt 3 ’-five miles, and the .south-western 
side thirty miles. Its leading cities were 
Stratus in the interior, and Anac5lorium, 
Solium, A.stacus and (Eniadae on the coast. 

AJtolia bordered Acarnania on the ea.st 
and extended in that direcflion as far as 
A^niania and Doris. It was bounded on the 
north by Delopia, and on the south by the 
Corinthian Gulf. It was twice as large as 
Acarnania, and its area was considerabl}^ 
more than that of any other countrv^ in this 
part of Hellas. It was mainly mountainous, 
but contained a flat and marshy tra(5l between 
the mouths of the Evenus and the Acheloiis; 
and further north was a large plain, in which 
were Lakes Conop6 and Trichonis. Its chief 
cities were Pleuron, Calydon and Thermon. 

Western Locris, the country of the Locri 
Ozoke, lay along the coast of the Corinthian 
Gulf, just east of Hjtolia. It was about 
thirty-.seven miles long along the coast, and 
from two to twenty-three miles wide. Its 
chief cities were Naupacflus, on the coast, 
and Amphi.SvSa, in the interior. 

.^Eniania, or AjUea, also lay ea.st of ^Etolia, 
but towards the north, while Locris adjoined 
it towards the south, ^niania was .separated 
from AJtolia by the Pindus range, and was 
bounded on the north by Mount Othrys, 
and on the south by Mount CEta. It thus 
lay on the upper course of the Spercheius 
river. It was oval-shaped, and about twenty- 


seven miles long by eighteen miles wide. 
The principal town was H>’pata. 

Doris was located between .^niania and 
Western Locris. It was a small and rugged 
country, enclo.sed between Mounts Parnas- 
sus and Callidromus, on the upper course of 
, the Pindus river, a tributary of the Bceotian 
Cephissiis. Its greatest length was about 
.seventeen miles, and its greatest width 
about ten miles. Its principal cities were 
Pindus, lirineus, Bceum and Cytinium, and 
it was on this account known as the Dorian 
Tetrapolis. 

Malis lay north of Doris, south of Achoea 
Phthiotis, and east of TJniania. It re- 
.sembled Doris in shape, but was smaller. 
Its greatest length was about fifteen miles, 
and its greatest width about eight miles. Its 
chief cities were Antic^Ta and Trachis, and 
in later times, Heraclea. The famous pass 
of Thermopyke was at the extreme ea.stern 
end of Malis, between the mountains and 
the .sea. 

Eastern Locris la>^ next to Malis, along 
the coast of the Pkiripus, or Euboean chan- 
nel. Its political divisions were PIpicnemidia 
and Opuntia. These in later times were 
naturally divided by a small strip of land 
regarded as belonging to Phocis. lipicne- 
midia extended about seventeen miles, from 
near Thermopyke to near Daphnus, with an 
average width of eight miles. Cnemides 
was its principal town. Opuntia extended 
from A16pe to beyond the mouth of the 
Cephi.ssus, a distance of about tweiit^^-six 
miles. It was about as broad as Epicne- 
midia. Its name was derived from Opus, its 
leading city. 

Phocis extended from Eastern Locris on 
the north to the Corinthian Gulf on the 
.south. It was bounded on the east by Bce- 
otia, and on the west by Doris and Western 
Locris. It was .square in shape, with an 
average length of twenty-five miles and an 
average breadth of twenty miles. The cen- 
tral and .southern parts were very mountain- 
ous, but there were .some fertile plains along 
the course of the Cephissus and its tributa- 
ries. The principal cities were Delphi, on 
the south side of Mount Parnassus, lilataea, 
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Parapotamii, Panopeus, Abae, renowned for 
its temple, and Hyampolis. 

Boeotia was more than twice as large as 
Phocis, being fifty miles long, with an aver- 
age breadth of twenty-three miles. It was 
mainly flat and marshy, but contained the 
Helicon mountain range on the south, and 
the hills known as Mounts Ptoiis, Messapius, 
Hypatus and Teumessus, towards the more 
eastern part of the country. Lake Copais 
occupied an area of forty-one square miles, 
or more than one-thirtieth of the surface. 
Lakes Hylice and Trephia were between 
Lake Copais and the Euboean Sea. The prin- 
cipal rivers of Boeotia were tlie Cephissus, 
which entered the country from Phocis, the 
Asopus, the Termessus, the Thespius and 
the Oeroe. Boeotia was celebrated for its 
many great cities, the chief which was 
Thebes. The other important cities were 
Orchonienus, Thespite, Tanagra, Coroniea, 
Lebedeia, Haliartus, Chaeroneia, Leu(5lra 
and Copae. 

Attica was the peninsula projecfling 
from Boeotia to the south-east. It was 
sevent}" miles long from Cithaeron to Su- 
nium. Its greatest breadth, from Munychia 
to Rhamnus, was thirty miles, its area 
has been estimated at seven hundred and 
twenty square miles, about three-fourths of 
that of Boeotia. The general chara(5ler of 
the region was mountainous and sterile. 
On the north Mounts Cithieron, Fames and 
Phelleus constituted a continuous line run- 
ning almost east and west. PToni this range 
three spurs descended. Mount Kerata, 
which divided Attica from Megaris; Mount 
-E)galeos, separating the plain of Eleusis 
from that of Athens; and Mount Pentelicus 
in the north. Mount Hymettus in the center, 
and Mount Anhydrus near the southern 
coast. Athens was the only important city 
of Attica. Marathon, famous for the first 
Greek victory over the Persians, was a small 
town twenty miles north-east of Athens. 
The rivers of Attica — the two Cephissuses, 
the Ilissus, the Erasinus and the Charadrus 
— were not much more than torrent-courses, 

Megaris, adjoining Attica on the west, 
occupied the northern part of the Isthmu.s 


of Corinth, wdiich conne(5led Central Greece 
with the Peloponnesus. It was the smallest 
countr}^ of Central Greece, excepting Doris 
and Mai is, being about fourteen miles long 
by eleven miles wide, and embracing less 
than one hundred and fifty square miles. 
Its only city was Magara, with the ports of 
Ni.saea and Peg^e. 

Southern Greece, or the peninsula of the 
Poloponnesus, comprised eleven countries — 
Corinth, vSicyon, Acheca, Elis, Arcadia, 
Messenia, Laconia, Argolis, Epidauria, Troe- 
zenia and Plermionis. 

The territory of Corinth adjoined Megaris 
and embraced the greater part of the isth- 
mus, along with a larger traeft in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Its greatest length was twenty- 
five miles, and its greate.st width was about 
twenty-three miles. It had a very irregular 
shape, and its area was about two hundred 
and thirty square miles. The only import- 
ant city was Corinth, the capital, whose 
ports were I^chceum, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, and Cenchreae, on the Saronic Gulf. 

Sicyon, or Sicyonia, adjoined Corinth on 
the west. It was situated along the shore 
of the Corinthian Gulf for a distance of 
about fifteen miles, and was about twelve or 
thirteen miles wide. Sicyon was its only 
city. 

Achaea, or Achaia, was next to vSicyon, 
and extended along the coast for a distance 
of about sixty-five miles. Its average width 
was about ten miles, and its area about six 
hundred and fifty square miles. It had 
twelve cities, of which Dymd, Patrae (now 
Patras) and Pellend stand first in importance. 

Elis lay on the west coast of the Pelopon- 
nesus, extending from tlie mouth of the 
Larisus to that of the Neda, a distance of 
fifty-seven miles, and reaching from the coast 
inland to the foot of Mount Ery man thus 
about twenty -five miles. It was one of the 
most level parts of Greece, comprising wide 
tra(5ls of plain along the coast, and valleys 
of considerable width along the courses of 
the Peneus, and Alpheus and the Neda 
rivers. Its principal cities were Elis, on the 
Peneus, the port of Cyllene, on the gulf of 
the same name, Olympia and Pisa, on the 
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Alpheiis, and Lepreum, in Southern Elis. 

Arcadia was the mountain land in the 
center of the Peloponnesus. It extended 
from Mounts Erymanthus, Aroania and 
Cyll^ne, in the north, to the sources of the 
Alpheus towards the south, a distance of 
about sixty miles. The average width of 
this country was about forty miles. The 
area was about seventeen hundred square 
miles. The country was chiefly a moun- 
tainous table-land, the rivers of which, ex- 
cepting towards the west and south-west, 
are a])sorbed in subterranean passages and 
have no visible outlet to the .sea. There 
are many high plains and .small lakes, but 
the far greater portion of the country is oc- 
cupied by mountains and narrow though 
fertile valleys. There were many important 
cities, among which were Mantinea, Tegea, 
Orchomenus, Pheneus, Heroea, P.sophis, and 
in later times, Megalopolis. 

Me.ssenia lay .south of Elis and Western 
Arcadia, occupied the most westerly of the 
three southern peninsulas of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and circled round the gulf between 
this peninsula and the central one to the 
mouth of the Choerius river. It was forty-five 
miles long from the Neda river to the prom- 
ontory of Acritas, and its greatest width 
between Laconia and the western coast was^ 
thirty-.seven miles. The area of the coun- 
try was about eleven hundred and sixty 
.square miles. A con.siderable portion was 
mountainous; but along the course of the 
Pamisus, the chief .stream of this countr>% 
there were some broad plains, and the 
whole region was fertile. Stenyclerus was 
the original capital, but .subsequently Mes- 
s^n6, on the south-western flank of Mount 
Ithbme, was the principal city. The other 
important towns were Eira, on the upper 
Neda, Pylus (now Navarino), and Methone, 
south of Pylus (now Modon). 

Laconia compri.sed the other two southern 
peninsulas of the Peloponnesus, along with 
a considerable region to the north of them. 
Its greatest length between Argolis and the 
promontory of Malea was almost eighty 
miles, and its greatest width was nearly 
fifty miles. Its area was almost nineteen 


hundred square miles. The country em- 
braced chiefly the narrow valley of the 
Eurotas, which was enclo.sed between the 
lofty mountain^ chains of Parnon and Tay- 
getus. Hence the expression, “Hollow 
Lacedaemon.’’ Sparta, the capital, was sit- 
uated on the Eurotas river, about twenty 
miles from the .sea. The other towns were 
Gythium and Thyrea, on the coast, and Sel- 
lacia, in the iEnus valley. 

Argolis was the name .sometimes a.s.signed 
to the entire region extending eastward from 
Achaea and Arcadia, excepting the small 
territor}^ of Corinth; but Argolis proper was 
bounded by Sicyoiiia and Corinthia on the 
north, b}^ Epidaurus on the east, by Cynu- 
ria, a part of Laconia, on the south, and by 
Arcadia on the west. Its greatest extent 
from north to .south was about thirty miles, 
and from east to west about thirty-one miles. 
Its whole area was not over sev^n hundred 
.square miles. It was mountainous, like the 
other portions of the Peloponnesus, but in- 
cluded a large and fertile plain at the head 
of the Gulf of Argolis. Its early capital 
was Mycenae. Argolis subsequently becatne 
the chief city. The other important cities 
were Philus, Cleonae and Tiryns. Nauplia 
was the port of Argos. 

Epidauria lay east of Argolis, and cast 
and south of Corinthia. It was about 
twenty- three miles long from north to south, 
and about eight miles wide from east to 
west. Its only important city was Epidau- 
rus, the capital. 

Troezenia lay just .south-ea.st of Epidauria. 
It embraced the north-eastern half of the 
penin.sula of Argolis, along with the rocky 
penin.sula of Methana. Its greatest length 
was .sixteen miles, and its greatest breadth, 
without Methana, was nine miles. Its only 
important cities were Troezen and Methana. 

Hermionis lay immediately north of 
Epidauria and east of Troezenia. It con- 
stituted the western end of the peninsula of 
Argolis. It was about as large as Troezenia 
and its only important town was Hermione. 

Besides the littoral islands already noted, 
there were several others, in the .®gean Sea, 
deserving mention. The.se were Lemnos, 
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Imbnis, Thasos and vSamothrace, in the 
north of the ^gean; Tenos, Syros, Gyariis, 
Delos, My conus, Naxos, Paros, Siphnus, 
Melos, Thera, Amorgus, etc., in the Central 
^gean; besides the littoral islands of An- 
dros, Ceos and Cythnus; and Crete, to the 
south of the ^gean. Crete was one hun- | 
dred and fifty miles long from east to west, 
with an average width of about fifteen miles 
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from north to south. Its area was consider- 
ably over two thousand square miles. Its 
‘ principal cities were Cydonia and Gnossus, 
on the northern coast, and Gortyna, in the 
interior. The entire island was mountain- 
ous though fertile. 

The Greek islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor will be described in subsequent sec- 
tions of this chapter. 


SECTION II.— EARLY LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS. 


early history of Greece em- 
hraces legends, traditions and 
failles covering the i>eri()d from 
ai)OUt B. C. iSs6, to about B. 
C. 1 KXL The native Grecian 
sources are Homer’s two great epic ])oems, 
the Iliad and the Od\ ssey, which, whatever 
their real origin may be, must ever remain 
the chief authority for the primeval condi- 
tion of Greece. Modern criticism coincides 
with ancient in regarding them as the most 
ancient remains of Grecian literature that 
have been transmitted; and if their real date 
was about B. C. CS50, as now generall}^ be- 
lieved, they must f>e considered as the only 
authority in Grecian history for almost four 
centuries. 

Another native Grecian authority was 
Herodotus, who, though writing chiefly 
about the great Persian War, gave a sketch 
of previous Grecian history to the most re- 
mote antiquity, and was a reliable authority 
for the antiquities of his own and contem- 
poraneous nations. Thucydides was also a 
great Greek authority. The opening sketch 
of his history gives the opinions of enlight- 
ened Athenians of the fourth centur}^ before 
Christ concerning the antiquities of Greece. 
Diodorus Siculus gathered from previous 
writers, e.specially from Ephorus and Ti- 
mams, the early traditional and legendary 
history of Greece, and related it in his 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh books; of 
which the fourth and fifth remain, the other 
two being lost, excepting a few fragments. 


Much interesting and valuable information 
of ]frimitive Grecian history is given us by 
the ancient geographers, especially such as 
Strabo, Pausanias and Scymus Chius. Plu- 
tarch’s Dives treat of but one charadler of 
this early period— Theseus. 

Among celebrated modern writers on an- 
cient Greece may be mentioned the eminent 
Germans, Heeren, Nielnihr, Curtius and 
Miiller; and the Phiglish authors Clinton, 
Mitford, Thirlwall and Grote. 

The value attaching to the early his- 
torical narrative will depend on the opinion 
formed regarding the probability of oral tra- 
ditions transmitting correctly the general 
outline of important national events, and 
likewise on the question as to what time the 
hi.storical events began to be contemporan- 
eously recorded by the Greeks in inscrip- 
tions or otherwise. 

The Greeks of the historical period appear 
to have had no traditions concerning a mi- 
gration of their ancestors from Asia. They 
believed their forefathers had always been 
in the country, though they had not always 
been called Hellenes, which was the name 
by which the Greeks called themselves. 
They called their country Hellas. The 
names Greece and Greek, or Grecian, were 
originated by the Romans. Greece had 
been inhabited from very early times by 
races mainly homogeneous and chiefly allied 
with their own people. These were the 
Pelasgi, the Leleges, the Cur^t^s, the Cau- 
cones, the Aones, the Dolopes, the Dryopes 
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and others. The Pelasgi were the most im- 
portant of all these early tribes. They were 
savages, feeding on roots and acorns, and 
clothing themselves with the skins of beasts. 
All these tribes were pure Aryans, being 
thus related with the Hindoos, the Medes 
and Persians, and the different nations of 
Europe, which had migrated from their 
primeval homes in Central Asia in prehis- 
toric times. 

The Hellenes proper had originally been 
but one tribe out of many cognate Aryan 
nations. Tliey had inhabited Achaea Phthi- 
otis or the country near Dodona, and had 
originally been insignihcant in numbers and 
of little importance. But in the course of 
time the}^ became more famous than any of 
the other tribes. Thej' were consulted and 
appealed to for aid in times of difficulty. 
Other tribes adopted their name, their lan- 
guage and their civilization. The Hellenes 
developed and diffUvSed themselves by their 
influence and not by compiest. They did 
not subdue or expel the Pelasgi, the Ivcle- 
ges or other tribes, but by degrees assimi- 
lated them. 

The Pelasgic or ante-Hellenic period of 
Greece was characterized by general peace 
and was the golden age of the Greek poets. 
The general pursuit was agriculture. The 
Pelasgic architecture was massive and not 
much ornamented. Tlie religion was sim- 
ple, and there were no distinct names of 
gods. The national sanctuary was at Do- 
dona. 

There were only two original Hellenic 
tribes, the Ach^eans and the Dorians. The 
Acha;ans were in the ascendant in early 
times. They had occupied Acha'a Phthi- 
otis from a very early period, and were the 
most important race of the Peloponnesus 
before the Dorian occupation. They are 
said to have had three kingdoms in the Pe- 
loponnesus — those of Argos, Mycenae and 
Sparta — all of which had reached a consid- 
erable degree of civilization and prosperity. 
The Dorians w^ere said to have dwelt origi- 
nally in Achaea Phthiotis with the Achaeans; 
but the earliest discovered home was the 
region of Upper Pindus, which was called 


Doris until the Roman period. In this 
‘ ‘ small and sad region ’ ’ the Dorians became 
great, increased their population, acquired 
warlike habits, and developed a peculiar 
discipline. 

The lonians were the most important 
Pelasgic tribe, and in early times they occu- 
pied the entire northern coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, Magaris, Attica and Eubcjea. The 
.^olians were another Pelasgic tribe, and 
embraced the Thessalians, the Boeotians, the 
AJtolians, the Eocrians, the Phocians, the 
Eleans, the Pylians and others. 

The Achajans, the Dorians, the Tonians 
and the ^Eolians by degrees became Hellen- 
ized, and the whole four tribes came to be 
considered Hellenic. A mystic genealogy 
was fratned to express the race unity and 
the tribal diversity of the four great 
branches of the Hellenic nation Thus Hel- 
len was the mythical ancestor of the entire 
Hellenic race, and his three sons were Dorus, 
Xuthus and ^Eolus. Xuthus is said to have 
had two sons, Achacus and Ion. Thus the 
Greeks supposed themselves to have been de- 
scended from Helleii through his sons, Dorus 
and ^Eolus, and his grandsons, Achieus and 
Ion; these sons and grandsons being re- 
garded as the ancestors respectively of the 
Dorians, the AJoliaiis, the Achaeans and the 
lonians. 

According to the Greek traditions, some 
foreign elements became fused into the Hel- 
lenic nation during this early period. Thus 
Inachus, a Phoenician, was 'said to have 
founded Argos, the oldest city in Greece, in 

B. C. 1856. Three hundred years later, B. 

C. 1556, Cecrops, an Egyptian, was .said to 
have founded in Attica a city which he 
named Athens, in honor of the goddess 
Athene, or Pallas, the Minerv^a of the 
Romans. 

Corinth was said to have been founded in 
B. C. 1520. The Egyptian Eelex is reputed 
to have laid the foundations of the cele- ^ 
brated city of Sparta, in Laconia, or Lace- 
daemon, about B. C. 1520. Thebes, the 
famous capital of Boeotia, with its celebrated 
citadel, the Cadmaea, was believed to, have 
been founded about the year B. C. 1493 by 
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the Phoenician Cadmus, who was said to 
have introduced letters into Greece. In the 
year B. C. 1485 Danaus, an Egyptian, was 
reputed to have arrived at Argos with his 
fifty daughters, and to have taught the 
people to dig wells. About the year B C. 
1350 Pelops, a Phrygian^ince, was said to 
have migrated to the peninsula of vSouthern 
Greece, which was thereafter named in his 
honor Peloponnesus, or the Island of Pelops. 

Inachus, Cecrops, Eelex, Cadmus, Danaus 
and Pelops were all fabulous personages, 
and the accounts given of them by the early 
Greeks are regarded as entirely mythical. 
Modern authorities consider Cecrops as sim- 
ply a Pelasgian hero. The accounts of In- 
achus and Danaus settling at Argos are 
regarded as pure fables. Modern writers 
accept the account of Cadmus coming to 
Thebes and teaching letters to the inhabi- 
tants as mainly true, as the Greeks evidently 
derived their alphabet from Phcenicia; but 
it is questioned whether he built Thebes 
or founded the Cadmea. The name and 
form of the Greek alphabet, and the early 
intercourse between Greece and Plnenicia, 
lend probability to the account that the 
Greeks derived their alphabet from the 
Pliojiiicians. Although writing was not 
much used for several centuries after its in- 
trodudlion, yet its occasional emi)loyment 
for public purposes was a very important 
check upon the strange tendeticies of oral 
tradition, and paved the way for a more 
authentic record of Grecian history. 

Inscriptions on the offerings in the temple, 
and registers of the succession of kings and 
priests, were some of the oldest historical 
documents in Greece; and though we have 
no positive proof that they went back to 
the first period, there is no evidence to con- 
tradi( 5 l it, and many of the ablest historical 
critics believe that the Greeks used writing 
in public matters at this early period. 

Though the civilization of the Egyptian 
and Phoenician settlers in Greece was higher 
than that of the Greeks them.selves, and 
though some benefits were derived by the 
Greeks from these foreign sources, it is 
clearly evident that Hellenic civilization did 


not receive its general characfler and direc- 
tion from these foreign influences, as the 
foreign colonists were comparatively few in 
number and were absorbed into the Hellenic 
nation without leaving any di.stinc^ trace of 
themselves upon the Grecian language, cus- 
toms or religion. Thus Greek civiliza- 
tion was mainly an indigenous produ( 5 l of 
Hellas itself — a native development of the 
Hellenic race. P^ven the ideas adopted from 
foreign sources became so stamped with the 
Grecian charadler that they acquired the 
chara( 5 leri sties of originality. Thus the 
Greeks developed their own civilization — a 
civilization totally different from the Ori- 
ental or the Egyptian — a civilization stamp- 
ed with ideas on the subjects of art, politics, 
morals and religion, which raised them far in 
advance of ever>^ other ancient nation, and 
wherein was found the first assertion of the 
right of man to self-government. In Greece 
were the first experiments in democracy 
made. 

We will now pa.ss to the legends and 
myths of early Grecian history. The fabu- 
lous chara( 5 lers of the Heroic Age were Her- 
cules, the great national hero of Greece; 
The.seus, the civilizer of Attica; and Minos, 
the Cretan lawgiver. The famous Argo- 
nan tie Jixpedifion , undertaken by Jason of 
Thessaly to recover the ''Golden EleeeeP 
which had been carried to Colchis, and the 
Trcfjan War, so celebrated in Homer’s Iliad, 
are among the great legendary events of the 
Heroic Age. 

Hercules was celebrated among the Greeks 
for his wonderful feats of strength, as Sam- 
.son had been among the Hebrews. Hercu- 
les was reputed to be the son of Zeus and 
Alcmena, the wife of Amphitryon, King of 
Thebes. While yet an infant in his cradle, 
he is .said to have strangled two huge ser- 
pents which the goddess Herd had sent to 
destroy him. The “Twelve Labors of Her- 
cules’’ were the following- i. He killed 
the Nemean lion by putting his arms around 
his neck, and wore his skin in the remainder 
of his exploits. 2. He slew the Lernean 
hydra, a nine-headed serpent, whose heads 
grew on as fast as cut off, and which was de- 
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stroyed when Hercules seared its neck with 
a hot iron. 3. He brought the Erymaiithean 
boar upon his shoulders to Eurystheus. 4. 
He subdued the golden-horned and brazen- 
hoofed stag of Artemis, or Diana. 5. He 
destroyed the foul Stymphalian birds with 
his arrows. 6. He cleansed the Augean 
stables of the King of Elis, which had re- 
mained uncleansed for thirty years, by turn- 
ing into them a river which flowed close by. 
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7. He tamed the furious bull of Crete. 8. 
He gave Diomedes to be devoured by his 
own horses. 9. He vanquished the Ama- 
zons. 10. He killed the three-headed, six- 
legged and six -armed Geryon, King of 
Gades, now Cadiz, in Spain, and brought 
'^^his oxen to Greece. ii. He killed the 
hundred - headed dragon of the Hesperi- 
des, and obtained the golden apples of his 


garden. 12. He dragged the three-headed 
dog Cerberus from the gate of Hades, into 
which he descended twice. It is also related 
that Hercules separated Spain from Africa, 
and conne( 5 led the Mediterranean Sea with 
the Atlantic Ocean by heaping up a moun- 
tain on each sidfl^ These mountains were 
named the Pillars of Hercules (now Straits 
of Gibraltar). Hercules killed the centaur 
Ncssus with an arrow poisoned with the 
blood of the Lernean hydra, because the 
centaur had insulted the hero’s wife, De- 
janira. The dying centaur persuaded De- 
janira to give a tunic dipped in his blood to 
her husband in reconciliation; but as soon 
as Hercules clothed himself in this garment 
he was poisoned by it, and perished in tTie 
flames of a funeral pile which he had built 
on Mount CEta. Zeus received him as a 
god, and gave to him in marriage Hebe, the 
goddess of youth. Hercules is usually rep- 
resented as a robust man, leaning on his 
club, wearing the skin of the Nemean lion 
on his shoulders, and holding the Hesperian 
fruit in his hands. 

Ill the time of Hercules, Jason, a prince 
of Thessaly, went on the celebrated Argo- 
nautic Expedition, so called from the ship 
Argo, in which he sailed. The following is 
the story of the Argonautic Expedition, ac- 
cording to the Greek poets. Phryxus, a 
Theban prince, and his sister Helle, being 
obliged to leave their native country to es- 
cape the cruelty of their step-mother, mount- 
ed the back of a winged ram with a golden 
fleece, to be conveyed to Colchis, a country 
on the eastern border of the Euxine, or 
Black Sea, where an uncle of theirs was 
king. While passing over the strait now 
called the Dardanelles, Helle became giddy, 
fell into the water, and was drowned; whence 
the strait received the name of Hellespont, 
or Sea of Helle. Phryxus arrived safely in 
Colchis, and .sacrificed his winged ram to 
Jupiter, in acknowledgment of Divine pro- 
tecflion, and put the golden fleece into that 
deity’s temple. He was afterwards mur- 
dered by his uncle, who wi.shed to obtain the 
golden fleece. It was to avenge the death 
of Phryxus and to secure the golden fleece 
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that Jason undertook the Argoiiautic Expedition. Jason obtained the golden fleece and 
married Media, a daughter of the King of Colchis. 

The most important event of the early period of Grecian history was the famous 

Trojan War, the knowledge of whieh we derive 
chiefly from Homer’s Iliad. The beautiful Helen, 
wife of Menelaiis, King of Sparta, was carried away 
by Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, or Ilium, in 
Asia Minor. The Greek ])rinces, indignant at this 
outrage, and bound ]>y a previous promise, assembled 
their armies, and having ap])ointed Agamemnon, one 
of their number, commander-in-chief, crossed the 
.Egean Sea, and laid siege to Troy (B. C. 1194). 
The chief of the Greek leaders besides Agamemnon, 
were Achilles of Thessaly and Ulysses of Ithaca. 
During the siege of Troy many bold exf>loits are said 
to have been performed by both. Of these exploits 
the most celebrated was the killing of the Trojan 
Hector by the Grecian Achilles. Finally, after a 
siege of ten years, Troy was taken by a stratagem 
of IBy.s.ses. The Greeks, after having constructed a 
large wooden horse, filled it with soldiers, and then 
retiring a .short distance, pretended to abandon the 
siege. The Trojans then brought the wooden hor.se 
into the city. During the night the Greek soldiers 
got out of the wooden licjrse and opened the gates 
of the city, which was then entered by the Grecian 
army. Troy was reduced to ashes, and its inhabit- 
ants were driven away or put to death { B. C. iitS4). 
But the coiKpierors met with many misfortunes : 
Achilles died in Troy; Uly.s.ses wandered about for ten 
yeais l>efore he was enabled to reach his native 
.shores; and Agamemnon was murdered by his own 
faithless wife, Cl>'temnestra, who had formed an 
attachment for another person in his absence. 

In Homer’s poetical narrative the gods are repre- 
.sented as participating in the struggle. Modern his- 
torians have doubted whether such a city as Troy 
ever exi.sted, and the story of the Trojan War con.se- 
quently receives little credence from them. In recent 
years, however, some remarkalde, di.scoveries have 
been made in the Troad which may jierhajis aid in 
settling this uncertainty. A .series of extensive ex- 
plorations have been condiufled by Dr. Schliernan 
upon the reputed site of ancient Troy, and his exca- 
vations have disclo.sed the remains of a city dating 
evidently more than a thousand years before Christ. 
The.se ruins lie from twenty-three to thirty-three feet 
below the surface of the earth, and seem to bear 
marks of a destru( 5 live conflagration. Many articles 
of domestic use, arms, ornaments, etc., have been un- 
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earthed by Dr. Schlieman. Thi.s would These petty sovereigns exercised patriarchal 
appear to prove at least that an ancient city rather than regal authority, and were re- 
existed on the site assigned by Homer to sponsible only to Zeus for the exercise of 
Troy, and that the ancient city to which their power, as they claimed to be the de- 
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the ruins belong was destroyed by fire, but | scendants of the gods themselves, and re- 
it has not been proven beyond a doubt that ceived their authority from them, 
the city was Troy. lu war the kings were the sole com- 

Homer describes the social and political manders of their respe(5live armies. In peace 
cotiditioii of Greece during the Heroic Age | they were the judges and priests of the 
with ver}' great precision. The country was ' people, administering justice among them, 
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gods. Though the kingly authority was 
acknowledged by the people, they required 
a personal superiority in the king over them 
as a condition of obedience to him. He was 
expedled to display personal bravery in war, 
wisdom in council, and eloquence in debate. 
As long as he exhibited these high qualities, 
his right to govern them was recognij^ed by 
ever>' one, and even his caprices and vio- 
lence did not encounter any opposition. 
When he manifested bodily or mental weak- 
ness his authority began to decline. 


which they themselves cultivated. A poorer 
class, who were not land-owners, seem to 
have worked on the lands of others for pay. 
j The seer, the bard and the herald belonged to 
I the class of common freemen, but their attain- 
i ments gave them a rank above that of their 
: fellows, and made them resperted by the 
■ nobles. The carpenters formed other classes, 

I as only a few possessed a knowledge of the 
, mechanical arts. The nobles only were slave- 
owners. There were not so many of them 
as in later times, and they were better treated 
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The Greeks at this early period were di- 
vided into three distineft classes — nobles, 
common freemen and slaves. The nobles 
claimed dcvScent from the gods, as did the 
king. They were ver}" rich and powerful, 
possessing great estates and numerous slaves. 
They were the leaders of the people in war. 
According to Homer, these chiefs did the 
fighting, the conimon soldiers being fre- 
quently only specflators of the conflidl. The 
freemen appear to have owiled the lands 


at this early day than in after times. A 
very kindly relation at this time existed be- 
tween masters and slaves. 

The family relations in primeval Greece 
occupied a prominent place in the .social 
system. The authority of parents was 
highly reverenced, and a father’s curse was 
dreaded aliove everything else. All the 
members of a family or clan were united by 
the closest ties, and were bound to avenge 
any injury offered any individual of their 
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clan. In the early period of Greece women 
held a more exalted position than in later 
times. The wife and mother was regarded 
as holding a position of great dignity and 
influence, notwithstanding the fa( 5 l that 
wives were purchased by their husbands. 
All classes were solemnly enjoined to be 
hospitable. vStrangers were cordially welcom- 
ed, and were given the best that die house 
afforded before being asked about their 
names or business. A stranger who sought 
protection had even a stronger claim upon 
the host, even if it brought the host into 
difficulty, as it was believed that Zeus would 
mercilessl}^ punish any man who would not 
grant the request of a suppliant. 
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The manners of this primitive age were 
very simple. Labor was deemed honorable, 
and the kings did not consider it beneath 
their dignity to engage in it. Ulysses is 
said to have built his own ])ed-chamber, and 
to have made his raft, and boasted of his 
.skill in ploughing and mowing. The 
people’s food was simple, and consisted of 
beef, mutton, goat’s flesh, chee.se, wheat 
bread, and sometimes fruits. Wine was 
used, but there was no intemperance. The 
chiefs were proud of their excellence in 
cooking. The wives and daughters of 
kings and nobles engaged in .spinning and 
weaving. They likewi.se brought water 


from the well, and aided their .slaves in 
wa.shing garments in the river. 

The ancient heroes were, however, fierce 
and unrelenting in war. The more power- 
ful chief ^ laundered and maltreated his 
weaker neighbor. Piracy was considered 
honorable. Bloodshed was the order eff the 
day. Quarter was .seldom given to a van- 
quished enemy. The arms of the defeated 
foe became the trophy of the victor. The 
naked body of a fallen antagonist was cast 
out to the birds of prey. Homer represents 
Achilles as .sacrificing twelve hundred hu- 
man vieffims on the tomb of Patroclus. 

As already said the Greeks of the Heroic 
Age lived in fortified cities, surrounded by 
.strong walls and adorned with palaces and 
temples. The nobles had magnificent and 
costly houses, ornamented with gold, silver 
and bronze. Their dress in peace was costly 
and elegant. They wore highly-wrought 
armor in war. They were supplied with 
evendhing they did not them.selves produce 
by the Phcrnicians. The massive ruins of 
Myceme and Tiryns belong to this period, 
and furnish abundant proof of the strength 
and .spler.dor of the cities of Greece during 
the Heroic Age. The • arts of .sculpture 
and design had considerably advanced. 
Poetry was also cultivated, but it is not very 
certain that writing was yet known. 

Important movements of the chief races 
appear to have occurred near the end of the 
Heroic Age of Grecian hi.story. These 
probably originated in the pressure of the 
Illyrians, perhaps the ancestors of the mod- 
ern Albanians. The tribes west of the Pin- 
dus were always considered less Hellenic 
than tho.se ea.st of that range, and the 
Illyrian element in that region was greater 
than the Grecian. The Trojan War, if it 
actually occurred, may have been the re- 
sult of Illyrian pressure upon the Greek 
tribes; and the Greeks may have .sought a 
vent for an ( vercrowded population in the 
mo.st acce.s.sible portion of Asia Minor. The 
same cause may ha\x* operated to produce 
the great movement which l^egan in Epirus 
about B. C. 1200, and which cau.sed a gen- 
eral migration of the populations of Northern 
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Riid Central Hellas. vStarting from Thes- 
protia, in Epirus, the Thessalians crossed 
the Pindus mountain-range, descended on 
the fertile v’^alley of the Pencils, drove out 
the Bceotians, and occupied the country. 
The Boeotians proceeded westw’nrd over 
Mounts Othrys and CEta into the plain of 
Cephissus, drove out the Cadmeians and the 
Miiiyans, and seized the territory which re- 
ceived its name from them. The Cadmeians 
and the Minyans dispersed, and sought 
refuge in Attica, in Laconia, and in other 
parts of Greece. The Dorians at the same 
time left their original seats and overran 
Dryopis, to which they gave the name of 
Doris, and from which they drove the Dry- 
opians, who fled by sea, finding a refuge in 
Hubcea, in Cythnus, and in the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

About B. C. iioo another movement of 
Grecian tribes occurred. The Dorians, 
overcrowded in the narrow valleys between 
Mounts Qvta and Parnassus, formed an alli- 
ance with their neighbors, the ^tolians, 
crossed the Corinthian Gulf at the narrowest 
point, between Rhium and Antirrhium, and 
overspread the Peloponnesus, where they 
jiiiccessively subdued Elis, Messenia, La- 
conia and Argolis. Elis was* assigned to 
the yEtolians, and Dorian kingdoms were 
established in Messenia, Laconia and Argo- 
lis. The Achaeans, who had previously 
occupied these countries, partly yielded, and 
partly fled northward and .settled themselves 
on the northern coast of the Peloponnesus, 
expelling the lonians, who found a tempo- 
rary refuge in Attica. The conquest of the 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians is known as 
The Return of the Heraelider, because the 
Dorians claimed that they were recovering 
the territories of their great ancestor, Her- 
cules, who had been driven from the Pelo- 
ponnesian peninsula a century before. 

About the year 1068 B. C., the Dorians 
invaded Attica and threatened Athens. The 
Doriai^S having consulted the oracle of Del- 
phi, were told that they would conquer 
Athens if they did not kill Codrus, the 
Athenian king. When Codrus was informed 
of the answer of the Delphic oracle, he de- 


termined to sacrifice his life for his country; 
and going into the Dorian camp disguised 
in the dress of a peasant, he provoked a 
quarrel with a Dorian soldier and suffered 
himself to be killed. When the Dorians 
recognized the body as that of Codrus, they 
retreated from Attica and gave up the con- 
test in despair. Out of respeeft to the mem- 
or}' of Codrus, tlie Athenians declared, that 
no one was worthy of succeeding him as 
King of Athene; and abolishing the mon- 
archy altogether, established an aristocratic 
republic, the chief-magistrates of which were 
called arehons. These archons were at first 
chosen for life from the family of Codrus. 
Afterwards they were appointed for ten 
years, and still later a senate of archons was 
elected annually. 

These migrations and compiests led to 
other movements of Grecian tribes. Find- 
ing themselves overcrowded in their small 
continental territories of rfreece proper, 
some of the Greeks settled in the islands of 
tile yEgean Sea and on the western shores 
of Asia Minor. The Ba^otian conquest of 
the plain of the Cephissus led to the colon- 
ization of the island of Lesbos, in the 
yEgean Sea, and to the first and most north- 
ern of the Greek settlements in Asia Minor, 
between the river Hermus and the Helles- 
pont, in the districfl of ^olis, where the 
^olians founded twelve cities, of which 
Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos, was the 
chief. Many of the lonians, who had been 
driven from tlie northern coast of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, sojourned for a short time in 
Attica; after which they passed on to the 
Cyclades, and thence to the islands of 
Chios and vSanios, and to the shores of Asia 
Minor direcflly opposite, between the Her- 
mus and the Meander, where they founded 
the twelve cities in the distri(5l of Ionia. 
After being driven from the Peloponnesus by 
the Dorians, many of the Achaeans migrated 
partly to Southern Italy, but chiefly, under 
Doric leaders, to the islands of Cos and 
Rhodes, and to the coast of Caria, in the 
South-west of Asia Minor, where they 
founded the six cities of the Dorian Hexa- 
polis. 
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SECTION III.— GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


j^^^^^^CCORDING to Grecian theog- 
on>' first came Chaos, a shape- 
less and formless mass of mat- 
ter. This is the condition in 
which the Greek poets sup- 
posed the world to have existed before the 
Almight}^ power l^ronght tile confused ele- 
ments into order. Chaos was the consort 
of Darkness; and from the union of the two 
sprang Terra, or Gcea, or Earth, and I'ra- 
nos, or Heaven. So the obscure fiction of 
the Grecian poets coincides with the He- 
^brew account given by Moses in the follow- 
'Ing words: 

“And the earth was without form and 
void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And t^e Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” 

Giea, or Earth, married Uranos, or Heaven. 
Their offspring were Titan and Kronos, or 
Saturn, the god of time. Titan, the elder 
son, gave up his dominion to his brother 
Kronos, who thus became King of Heaven 
and Earth. Kronos married his sister, 
Cybele, who was also known as Rhea, or 
Ops. 

The reign of Kronos was called the golden 
age. The earth yielded spontaneously sub- 
sistence for its population, and war was 
unknown. All things were in common, and 
Astrea, the godde.ss of justice, controlled 
the adfions of men. 

But Kronos had received his kingdom 
from Titan on condition that he would de- 
vour all his male children, which he sol- 
emnly promi.sed to do. His wife, Cybele, 
concealed from him Zeus, Poseidon and 
Pluto. Titan and his giant half brothers, 
the Titans, then made war on Kronos. Each 
of the Titans had fifty heads and a hundred 
hands. They dethroned Kronos and took 
hiai captive. His .son Zeus then took up 
arms against the gigantic Titans. 

He assembled his brothers and the other 
later gods on Mount Olympus. The Titans 


colledled their forces on Mount Othrys, op- 
posite Olympus, and the war of the gfxls 
I commenced. After the war had lasted ten 
I years Zeus called the Cyclops to his aid, 
i and also some powerful giants whom he had 
released from captivity. These assisted him 
j in the war. Mount Olympus was now 
.shaken to its foundation. “The sea ro.se, 
the earth groaned, and the mighty forests 
trembled.” Zeus flung his mighty thunder- 
bolts. The lightnings flashed, and the woods 
: blazed. The Titans attempted, in return, 
to storm the skies, throwing massive oaks at 
the heavens, piling up the mountains up- 
on each other, and hurling them at Zeus. 
But Zeus flung the giants into the abyss 
of the earth below, and being completely 
triumphant, he relea.sed his father from 
captivity. 

' But Kronos was afterwards deposed l)y 
Zeus, and found refuge in Italy, where he 
was highly honored, becoming King of Ea- 
I tium, the region in which Rome was situ- 
ated. He taught his .subjecfls agricultin% 
and other u.seful arts. Kronos was repre- 
.sented as an old man, bent with age and in- 
i firmity, and was regarded as the god of 
' time. In his right hand he held a .scythe, 

; and in his left a child, wliich he was on the 
I point of devouring. By his side was a ser- 
I pent biting his own tail, which was .sym- 
bolical of time and of the revolution of the 
year. With the expulsion of Kronos, the 
ancient gods were almost forgotten, and 
‘ ‘ they seemed to retreat behind mysterious 
clouds and mist.” 

The ' following were the twelve great 
deities — six gods and six goddes.ses — who 
formed the council of the great 'gods on 
Mount Olympus, presided over by Zeus. 
The throne of Zeus was high on the summit 
ot this mountain, which was also the resi- 
dence of the other great gods, by whom the 
affairs of mortals are governed. The sum- 
mit of Olympus was wrapped in clouds, and 
the gods were thus veiled from the sight of 
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mortals. Far abo\'e these clouds, the Greeks 
supposed their deities to reside “in a region 
of perpetual sunshine, far above and free 
from the storms of the lower world. ’ ’ Com- i 
munication was had with the earth by a 
gate of clouds, guarded by the goddesses of ! 
the seasons. Each god had his own dwell- 
ing, but was required to go to the palace of 
Zeus, or Jove, when summoned. “There | 
they feasted on ambrosia and nectar, con- | 
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versed upon the affairs of heaven and earth, 
and listened to the music of Apollo’s lyre 
and the songs of the Muses. 

After becoming the supreme god, Zeus 
divided the dominion of the universe with 
his brothers, Poseidon and Pluto, reser\dng 
heaven for himself, and assigning the sea to 
Poseidon and the infernal regions under the 
earth, Hades, to Pluto. 

The six great gods of the Olympian coun- 
cil, presided over by Zeus, were the follow- 
ing: Zeus, or Jove, called Jupiter in Latin, 
the Supreme god; Poseidon, called Neptune 


in Latin, the god of the sea; Apollo, the 
sun-god, and the patron of music, poctr>^ 
and eloquence; Ares, called Mars in Latin, 
the god of war; Hephaistos, called Vulcan 
in Latin, the god of Tire and blacksmiths; 
HermAs, called Mercury in Latin, the herald 
of the gods, and the patron of commerce 
and wealth. The six great goddesses of 
the same council were H6rc, called Juno 
in Latin, the great goddess of nature, and 
the wife and sister of Zeus; Athcn^, or ]*al- 
las, called Minerva in Latin, the daughter 
of Zeus, and the goddess of civilization, 
learning and art; Artemis, called Diana in 
lyatin, the moon-goddess and the goddess of 
hunting, and the twin-sister of Apollo, the 
sun-god; Aphrodite, called Wnus in Latin, 
the goddess of beauty and love; Ilestia, 
called Vesta in Latin, the goddess of do- 
mestic life; Demeter, called Cere^s in Latin, 
the goddess of corn and harvests, 

Zeus, the father of gods and men, is said 
to have l)een ])orn in Crete, or to have l>een 
sent there for concealment in infancy. He 
was the son of Kronos, the god of Time, 
and of Cybele, or Rhea. He was the su- 
])reme god. Everything but the decrees of 
Fate was subjed. to him. 

Ik‘sides his Latin name, Jupiter, Zeus was 
called Jove, or “the Thunderer.” The 
Titans distur])ed the peaceful beginning of 
his reign ])y hurling rocks and heaping 
mountains upon mountains. They at- 
tempted to storm the skies, .so that the 
affrighted gods fled to Egy])t to esca})e their 
fury. With the aid of Hercules, Zeus con- 
quered the J'itans and hurled them down 
into the abyss of the earth below. 

As the Greeks inconsistently attribute all 
the passions and vices of human beings to 
the gods, they frequently represent Zeus as 
resorting to the most unworthy artifices to 
accomplish the ba.sest designs. 

The Greek poets de.scribe Zeus as a ma- 
jestic personage, occupying a throne of gold 
and ivory, under a rich canopy, wielding a 
thunderbolt in one hand, and in the other a 
scepter of cypress. Whenever it thundered 
the Greeks believed that Zeus was angry 
and was hurling his bolts. Whenever a 
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cloud sailed over the sky it was believed to 
V.>e the chariot of Zeus. An eagle with ex- 
panded wings sits at his feet or on his 
scx^pter. He is represented with a flowing 
beard, wdth golden shoes and an embroidered 
cloak. The Cretans represented him with- 
out ears to signify impartiality. 

“He, whose all conscious eyes the world behold, 

Th’ eternal thunderer, sits enthroned in gold; 

High heaven the footstool of his feet he makes, 

And wide beneath him all Olympus shakes.’’ 

Poseidon, the god of the sea, was the 
brother of Zeus, and the son of Kronos and 
Ops. Zeus conferred upon Poseidon the 
sovereignty of the sea. When the .storms 
raged at sea and the billows rolled, the 
Greeks believed that Po.seidon was angry 
and was shaking his trident. Po.seidon w^as 
also supposed to manifest his rage in earth- 
quakes. Rivers, fountains and all waters 
were subjedl to him. With a blow of his 
trident, he could cause i.slands to spring up 
from the bottom of the sea. He was the god 
of all ships and of all maritime affairs. He 
could raise dreadful storms which would 
swallow up vessels, J)ut with a word he 
could still the fury of the tempest and allay 
the violence of the waves. During the 
Trojan War, Po.seidon sat upon the top of a 
woody mountain, in the i.sle of vSamos, and 
gazed upon the conflict. Seeing the Trojans 
vidlorious, his anger was aroused against 
Zeus. He at once arose and came down 
from the mountain, which trembled as he 
walked. He crossed the horizon in three 
steps, and with the fourth step he reached 
his place in the depths of the sea. He then 
mounted his chariot, and drove so rapidly 
over the waves that the water scarcely 
touched the brazen axle of his chariot. 
The whales and .sea-monsters all rose to do 
him honor. The waves shook with fear, 
and receded respectfully as he pas.sed. ' 

Poseidon desired to marry Amphitrite and 
sent a dolphin to persuade her to become 
his wife. Amphitrite was the daughter of 
Oceanus and Platys. To reward the dolphin 
for ob|aining Amphitrite’s consent, Posei- 
dQ#:pTaced that fish among the stars, and it 
became a constellation. 


Po.seidon was represented as a majestic 
god, having a grim and angiy aspect. He 
had black hair and blue eyes, and wore a 
blue mantle. He sat erect in his chariot. 
He held his trident in his right hand. He 
sometimes supported his wife, Amphitrite, 
in his left. His chariot was a large shell, 
drawn by dolphins or .sea-hor.se.‘'. He was 
very generally worshiped. The Til yans 
regarded him as the most powerful of all the 
gods. The famous Isthmian Games were 
founded in his honor by the Greeks. lie 
was the father of* Proteus and of Triton. 

Apollo, the Sun-god, was the .son of Zeus 
and Tatona, and brother of the goddess Ar- 
temis. He was born in the i.sland of De- 
los, whither his mother had fled to avcjid 
the jealou.sy of Here, the wife and .sister of 
Zeus. He was the god of all the fine arts, 
and the inventor of medicine, music, poetry 
and eloquence. He presided over the 
Muses, and posse.ssed the power of looking 
into futurity. His oracles were renowned 
throughout the wc:)rld. 

Apollo destroyed all of the Cyclops, who 
had forged the thunderbolts with which 
Zeus .slew I^sculapius, the .son of Apollo. 
Zeus banished him from heaven for this acfl, 
and deprived him of his divinity. During 
his exile he hired himself as a shepherd to 
Admetus, King of Thes.saly, on which ac- 
count he is called the gc^d of shepherds. He 
rai.sed the walls of Troy by the music of his 
harp, and destroyed the serpent Python 
with his arrows. 

Apollo, as the Sun-god, was called Sol by 
the Latins. He is represented as a graceful 
youth, having long hair, and with a laurel 
crown upon his head, a bow and arrows in 
one hand and a lyre in the other. His head 
is usually surrounded with beams of light. 
His most famous oracle was that of Delphi. 
He often dwelt with the Miuses on Mount 
Pania.ssus. 

Ar6s w^as the god of war, and the son of 
Zeus and H^r^. He was educated by the 
god Prispus, who instructed him in all 
manly exercises. He did not have many 
temples in Greece, but the warlike Remans 
bestowed on him great honors, as Mars. 
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The wolf is consecrated to Arcs for his ra- | 
pacity, the dog for his vigilance in pursuing j 
prey, the cock for his watchfulness, and the 
raven because he feeds on the carcasses of 
the slain. He is represented as an old i.ian, 
with a fierce countenance, and armed with a ; 
helmet, a pike and a shield. He sits in a 1 
chariot drawn by furious horses, called 
Flight and Terror by the Greek poets. His 
sister, Bellona, the goddess of war, conduces 
his chariot. Discord, in a tattered garment, 
holding a torch in his hand, goes before 
them, while Clamor and Anger follow. 

Hephaistos was the son of Hd‘re. He 
was the god of fire, and the patron of ail 
those who worked in iron or other metals. 
He received his education in heaven. Zeus 
became angry at him and hurled him from 
Mount Olympus. He fell on the island of 
T.emnos, and Avas maimed thereafter. He 
established his abode in that island, eredled 
for himself a palace, and built forges to 
work metals. He forged the thunderbolts 
for Zeus, also the arms for the gods and 
denii-gods. He made the golden chambers 
in which the gods resided, and also their 
seats and their council-table, which came 
moving itself from the sides of the apart- 
metit. Hephaistos created Pandora, whom 
the Greeks believed to have been the first 
wonian, of clay. When she had been en- 
dowed with life, all the gods presented her 
with precious gifts; and Zeus gave her a 
beautiful box, which she was to give to the 
man who became her hnsljand. Pandora 
carried the box to Prometheus, who refused 
to receive it. Thereupon she married Ivpi- 
methus. When the box which she presented 
to her husband was opened, a vast number 
of evils and distempers issued forth from it, 
dispersing themselves over the world, where 
they have remained ever since. Only Hoj^ 
remained at the bottom of the box, thus 
enabling the human race to bear its sorrows 
and affiidlions. 

Hephaistos bt^came reconciled to his 
parents, and was restored to his place on 
Mount Olympus. The other gods con- 
stantly laughed at his lameness and deform- 
ity. He married Aphrodite, the goddess 
35 


of beauty. His forges were supposed to be 
under Mount Hvtna, in vSicily, and actually 
in all parts of the world where there were 
volcanoes. A temple to his honor was 
ereded on Mount .djtna, and was guarded 
by dogs, who had such an acute sense of 
smelling that they were able to distinguish 
the virtuous from the wicked among the 
visitors to the temple. The servants of 
Hephaistos were called Cyclops. They had 
only one eye, which was in the middle of 
the forehead. They were of immense stat- 
ure. He likewise had a son named Polyhe- 
mus, King of all the Cyclops in Sicily, wdio, 
like them, had one eye. He fed on human 
flesh. When Ulysses visited vSicily with 
twelve of his companions, PolA'hemus seized 
them and confined them in his cave, devour- 
ing two of them at a meal. Finally Ulys- 
.ses made the monster intoxicatec^with wine, 
put out his eye with a fire-brand, and es- 
caped. Hephaistos is generally represented 
at his anvil, with all his tools about him, 
forging a thunderbolt, with a hammer and 
pincers in his hand. His forehead is repre- 
sented as blackened math smoke, his arms 
are nerv^ous and muscular, his beard is long, 
and his hair disheveled. He was consid- 
ered the god of blacksmiths. The fable of 
this god demonstrates the high esteem in 
which the Greeks held the art of working 
in metals, as they regarded it as an occupation 
suitable for a god. Homer thus describes 
Aphrodite’s visit to the work-shop of He- 
phaistos: 

“There the lame architect: the goddess found, 
Obscure in smoke, his forges flaming round. 
While bathed in sweat, from fire to fire he flew, 
And puffing loud, the roaring bellows blew. 

Then from his anvil the lame artist rose. 

Wide with distorted legs oblique he goes. 

And stills the bellows, and in order laid, 

Lqcks in their chest the instruments of trade; 
Then with a sponge the sooty workman dressed 
ITis brawny arms embrown’d and hairy breast; 
With his huge scepter graced, and red attire. 
Came baiting forth, the sovereign of the fire.” 

Hennes was the son of Zeus, and of Maia, 
the daughter of Atlas. He was born upon 
Mount Cyll^n^ in Arcadia; and in his in- 
fancy he was assigned the care of the sea- 
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sons. He was the messenger of the gods, 
more particularly of Zeus. He was the 
patron of travelers and shepherds. He 
showed the souls of the dead the way into 
the infernal regions. He presided over 
merchants and orators, and likewise over 
thieves and all dishonest persons. He in- 
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vented letters and excelled in eloquence. 
He first taught the arts of buying, selling 
and trading. On the very day that he was 
born he displayed his thievish propensity by 
stealing the cattle of Admetus, which 
Af>ollo tended. The divine shepherd bent 
his bow against him, but Hermes mean- 


while stole his quiver and arrows. He 
afterwards robbed Poseidon of his trident, 
Aphrodite of her girdle, Ar^s of his sword, 
Zeus of his scepter, and Hephaistos of me- 
chanical instruments. He is represented as 
an old man, with a cheerful countenance. 
He is likewise represented with wings fast- 
ened to his cap and his .sandals. He holds 
in his hand the caduceus, or rod, intwined 
with two serpents. He could awaken those 
who were asleep, or put those awake to sleep 
by a touch of his wand. 

Here, the queen of heaven, was the wife 
and sister of Zeus, and the daughter of 
Saturn, and of Ops, or Rhea. She was born 
in the isle of Samos, where she resided until 
her marriage with Zeus. Her children were 
Hephaistos, Ares and Hebe. The nuptials 
of Zeus and Hcr6 w^re celebrated with the 
greatest solemnity. All the inhabitants of 
heaven and earth were spectators. 'I'he 
nymph Chelone refused to attend, where- 
upon Hermes changed her into a tortoise, 
and condemned her to everlasting silence. 
The Greek poets represent H6re with a 
majesty fully becoming her rank as queen 
of the skies. Her aspect is a combination 
of all that is lofty, graceful and magnificent. 
Her jealousy of Zeus, her brother and hus- 
band, and her occasional disputes with him, 
caused constant confusion in heaven. Zeus 
suspended her from the skies by a golden 
chain, because of her cruel treatment of 
I Hercules. When Plephaistos came to her 
I aid, Zeus kicked him from heaven, and his 
leg was broken by the fall. The worship 
! of Herd was the most solemn and universal 
I of all the Grecian divinities. Her most re- 
: nowned temples' were at Argos and Olympia. 
Her attendant and messenger was Isis, the 
rainbow. 

Hdre is represented as seated upon a 
throne, or in a golden chariot drawn by 
peacocks. She holds a .scepter in her hand, 
and wears a crown of diamonds, encircled 
with roses and lilies. Her daughter Hebe, 
the goddess of youth and health, attends 
upon her. Hebe was the cup-bearer of 
Zeus, but was discharged from office on ac- 
count of having fallen down while pouring 
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out nedlar for the gods at a solemn festival. 
Ganymede was appointed in her place. 
Homer thus describes the chariot of Here; 

At her command forth rush the steeds divine; 
Rich with immortal gold, their trappings shine; 
Bright Hebe waits; by Hebe, ever young, 

The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 

On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 
Of sounding brass; the polished axle steel; 

Eight brazen spokes in radiant order flame; 
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"Such as the heavens produce; and round the gold, 
"Two brazen rings of work divine arc rolled. 

The bossy naves of solid silver shone; 

Braces of gold suspend the moving throne; 

The car, behiufl, an arching figure bore, 

The bending concave formed an arch before; 
Silver the beam, the extended yoke was gold, 
And golden reins the immortal coursers hold.” 

Athene was the goddess of wisdom, and 
Is said to have sprung from the brain of 


Zeus, fully grown and completely armed. 
She was at once received into the assembly 
of the great Olympian deities, and became 
the faithful coun.selor of Zeus. She ranked 
as the most accomplished of all the god- 
desses. Athene invented the art of spin- 
ning, and is often represented with a distaff 
in her hand, instead of a spear. Arachne, 
the daughter of a d\'er, was so skillful in 
working with the needle that she challenged 
Athene to a trial {)f skill. The work of 
Arachne was very elegant, but it did not 
rival that of the goddess. In despair, Ar- 
achne hanged herself, and Athene changed 
her into a spider. 

Athene’s countenance was usually more 
indicative of masculine firmness than of 
grace or softness. She was arrayed in 
complete armor, with a golden helmet, a 
glittering crest, and a nodding ])luine. vShe 
wore a golden breast-])late. vShe held a 
lance in her right hand. In her left hand 
she held a shield, on which was painted the 
dying head of Medusa, with serpents around 
it. Her eyes were azure blue. An oliv'e 
crown was entwined .around her helmet. 
Her principal emblems were the cock, the 
owl, the basilisk and the distaff. She was 
worshiped universally, but her most splen- 
did temples were in the Acropolis, the cita- 
del of Athens. One of these temples was 
the Parthenon, which was built of the purest 
white marble. In this edifice was the statue 
of Athene, made of gold and ivory. It was 
twenty -six cubits high, and was regarded as 
one of the master-pieces of Phidias. The 
ruins of this temple are still seen at Athens, 
and are admired by every beholder. 

Homer de.scribes Athene as arming her- 
self for the combat thus: 

‘‘Now heaven’s dread arms her mighty limbs in- 
vest; 

Jove’s cuirass blazes on her ample breast; 

Decked in sad triumph for the mournful field; 

O’er her broad shoulders hangs his horrid shield; 

Dim, black, tremendous! round the margin rolled, 

A fringe of serpents, hissing, guard the gold. 

Here all the terrors of grim war appear; 

Here rages fire; here tremble fright and fear; 

Here stormed contention, and here fury frowned, 

And the dire orb porteutious CVorgon crowned. 
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The massive golden helm she next assumes, 

That dreadful nods with four o’ershadowing 
plumes, 

So vast, the broad circumference contains 

A hundred armies on a hundred plains.” 

Artemis was the goddess of hunting. 
She was the daughter of Zeus and Latona, 
and was the twin-sister of Apollo. She was 
worshiped on earth under the name of 
Artemis, but was called Luna in heaven, 
and was invoked in Tartarus as Hecate. 
Artemis avoided the society of men, 
and retired to the woods, accompanied 
by sixty Oceaiiides, daughters of Ocea- 
nus, a powerful sea-god, and by twenty 
other nymphs, of whom every one, like 
herself, had resolved never to marr\^ 
Artemis, armed with a golden bow and 
lighted by a torch kindled by the lightnings 
of Zeus, led her nymphs through the dark 
forests and the woody mountains, in pursuit 
of the swift stag. The high mountains were 
said to tremble at the twang of her bow, 
and the forests were said to resound with 
the panting of the wounded deer. After 
the chase Artemis would hasten to Delphi, 
the residence of her brother, Apollo, and 
hang her bow and quiver upon his altar. 
At Delphi .she would lead forth a chorus of 
Muses and Graces, and unite with them in 
singing praises to her mother, Latona. Chi- 
one, a nymph whom Apollo loved, boldly 
spoke with scorn of the beauty of Artemis ; 
whereupon the offended goddess drew her 
bow and discharged an arrow through the 
nymph’s tongue, thus cruelly silencing her. 
CEneus, a king of Calydon, sacrificed the 
first fruits of his fields and orchards to the 
gods, but he neglecfled to make any offering 
to Artemis; whereupon she sent a fierce 
wild boar to ravage his vineyard. 

Artemis was represented as very tall and 
beautiful, and attired as a huntress, with a 
bow in one hand, a quiver of arrows hung 
across her .shoulders, her feet covered with 
buskins, and a bright silver crescent on her 
forehead. She was also .sometimes describ- 
.€d as sitting in a silver chariot, drawn by 
.hinds. The emblem of Artemis was the 
bright moon, which cast her light over the 


hills and the forests. Endymion, an astrono- 
mer, was said to pass the night on some 
lofty mountain, viewing the moon and the 
heavenly bodies. This gave rise to the 
ancient fable representing Artemis, or the 
moon, descending from heaven to visit the 
shepherd Endymion. The temple of Ar- 
temis at Ephesus was classed as one of 
The Seven Wonders of the World. A man 
named Erostratus, desiring to make his 
name immortal, even by .some bad a(5l, .set 
fire to this magnificent edifice, which was 
thus burned to the ground. 

Aphrodite was the godde.ss of love and 
beauty, of laughter, grace and pleasure. She 
is said to have risen from the froth of the 
sea, near the island of Cyprus. The Zephyrs 
wafted her to the shore, where .she was re- 
ceived by the Seasons, the daughters of Zeus 
and Themis. Flowers bloomed at her feet 
as .she walked, and the rosy Hours attired 
her in divine apparel. When .she was con- 
veyed to heaven, the gods, struck with her 
beauty, all hastened to marry her; but Zeus 
betrothed her to Hephaistos, the ugliest of 
all the deities and the most deformed. 
Aphrodite’s power was aided by a famous 
girdle called zone by the Greeks, and eestns 
by the Latins. It po.sses.sed the power of 
giving grace r beauty and elegance to the 
wearer of it. The goddess of Di.scord, in 
revenge for not having received an invita- 
tion to the entertainment at the marriage of 
Peleus, King of Thes.saly, with a .sea-nymph, 
threw a golden apple into the as.sembly, on 
which was written: “For the fairest. ’ ’ H^re, 
Athene and Aphrodite all claimed this as 
their own. As these three goddesses were un- 
able to decide the dispute, they referred the 
matter to the decision of Paris, a young 
shepherd, who was feeding his flocks upon 
Mount Ida. The three goddesses sought to 
influence his judgment by promises and en- 
treaties. Hdr^ offered him a kingdom; 
Ath^n^, military glory; and Aphrodite, the 
most beautiful W)man in the world for his 
wife. Paris decided that the golden apple 
belonged to Aphrodite. In pursuance of 
the promise of Venus, Paris afterwards got 
possession of Helen, the wife of Menelaiis, 
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King of Sparta, who was very renowned for 
her beauty. As we have seen, this pro- 
duced the celebrated Trojan War. 

Adonis, the son of Uie King of Cyprus, be- 
ing killed by a wild boar, Aphrodite 
mourned liis sad death, and changed his 
blood, which was shed on the ground, into 
the flower anemone. Upon hearing his 
dying voice, she hastened to his aid. In 
doing so^ she accidentally ran a thoni into 
her foot, and the blood which flowed there- 
from upon a rose changed the color of 
that flower from white to red. Aphrodite 
then prayed to Zeus that Adonis might te 
restored to life for six months every year — 
a j)rayer which was granted. The rose, the 
myrtle and the apple were sacred to 
Aphrodite, as were such birds as the 
dove, tlie swan and tlie sparrow. Aphro- 
dite was sometimes described as traversing 
the heavens in an ivoi*}^ chariot, drawn by 
<l()ves. vShe was attired in a purple mantle, 
glittering with diamonds, and was bound 
around the waist by the zone. Tier doves 
were hanies.sed with a light golden chain. 
Her son, Eros — in Eatin Cupid— and a train 
of doves fluttered around her chariot on wings 
of silk. The three Graces, Aglaia, Thalia 
and Euphrosyne, attended her. On another 
occasion Aphrodite was carried through the 
ocean in a shell, her head being crowned 
with ro.ses, while Cu])ids, Nereids and Dol- 
phins sported around her. She was repre- 
sented as perfecflly beautiful and graceful, 
her countenance being expressive of gentle- 
ness and gayety. Aphrodite had maiuOem- 
ples, the mo.st famous being tho.se at Paphos, 
Cythera, Idalia and Cnidus. Her most 
beautiful statue, called the Venus de Medi- 
cis, is yet admired by all who visit the gal- 
lery of Florence, in Italy. The i.sland was 
supposed to be the favorite residence of 
Aphrodite, and her chief worshipers were at 
Paphos, a city of that island. 

“To the soft Cyprian she graceful moves 

To visit Paphos, and her blooming groves; 

While to her power a hundred altars rise. 

And grafeful incense greets the balmy skies.” 

Eros, the son of Aphrodite, and the god 
of love, is represented as a beautiful boy. 


5/bS 

with wings, a bow and arrows, and usually 
a bandage over his eyes. He had wings, 
which denoted his caprice and his desire for 
change. He is described as blind, to show 
that our eyes are shut to the faults of those 
we love. 

Demeter, the goddess of corn and of har- 
\’e.sts, was the daughter of Kronos and Hes- 
tia. She was the mother of Proserpine, or 
Persephone, who was carried off by Pluto, 
the god of the infernal regions, or Hades, 
while she was gathering flowers in Enna, a 
beautiful valley in vSicily. When Demeter 
di.sc<wered that her daughter was missing, 
she .sought her all over vSicily, and at night 
she lighted two torches by the flames of 
Mount .dvtna, to enable her to continue her 
.search. She finally met the nymph Are- 
thusa, who informed her that Pluto had car- 
ried off her daughter. Thereupon D^m^tcr 
flew to heaven in a chariot drawn by two 
dragons, and im])lored Zeus to order that 
her daughter be restored to her. Zeus con- 
sented to do this, provided Proserpine had 
not eaten anything in Pluto’s dominions. 
Demeter then hastened to Pluto, but Pros- 
erpine had unfortunately eaten The grains 
of a pomegranate which .she had gathered 
in the Elysian fuflds, and could not there- 
fore return to earth. Put Zeus, moved with 
com])a.ssion for the grief of Demeter, allowed 
Proserpine to pass six months of every year 
with her mother. When Demeter was 
searching for her daughter, .she became 
weary with traveling, and stopping at the 
cottage of an old woman named Paubo, 
begged for a little water. The old woman 
gave her water and barle}^ broth. Dimeter 
eagerly commenced to eat the broth. Stellio, 
the little son of Paubo, .scoffed at the god- 
dess, whereupon Demeter threw some of the 
broth into his face, and the little boy was 
changed into a lizard. 

llpon returning to earth, Demeter discov- 
ered that it had suffered greatly in her ab- 
sence, from want of tillage. Attica, espe- 
cialEb had become very barren and desolate. 
Celeus, King of Eleusis, in Attica, had a 
son named Triptolemus, whom D^met^r in- 
stru(5led in the arts of agriculture, in return 
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for the hospitable reception given her by 
Celeiis during her journey. She taught 
him to plough, to sow and to reap, to make 
bread and to rear fruit trees. She then 
made him a present of a chariot drawn by 
flying dragons, and sent him to teach agri- 
culture to mankind. Men then fed upon 
acorns and roots, but Triptolemus in.strudled 
them to sow their fields with wheat, which 
Demeter had given him. 

The most famous festivals in honor of Di- 
meter were those celebrated at Eleusis. 
These were called the Elcusinian MyRtcrics, 
because of the secrecy with which they were 

conducfted. Those who were admitted to 

r 

these solemn ceremonies were styled “the 
initiated.” The new members were l)ound 
by a solemn oath to maintain absolute se- 
crecy regarding tliese mysterious rites, and 
were then dismissed. By such means were 
“the initiated” struck with terror, and it 
was considered a dreadful sin to even allude 
to them in the presence of “ the uninitiated.” 

DCmieter is represented as tall in .stattire 
and majestic in appearance. Her golden 
hair is encircled with a wreath of corn. 
vShe holds a sickel in her right hand, and a 
lighted torch in her left. There were nu- 
merous magnificent temples erecTed to De- 
meter, and many festivals were held in her 
honor. In the spring the husbandman of- 
fered sacrifices to this goddess, and also obla- 
tions of wine, milk and honey. These rus- 
tic ceremonies are described by Virgil thus : 

“To Ceres bland, lier animal rites be paid, 

On the }.(reen turf, beneath the frajj^nint shade, 
When winter ends, and sprinj^ serenely shines; 
Then fat the lambs, then mellow are th^? wines. 
Then sweet are slumbers on the flowery j^round. 
Then with thick shades are lofty mountains 
crowned. 

Let all the hinds bend low at Ceres’ .shrine; 

Mix honey sweet for her, with milk and mellow" 
wine; 

Thrice lead the vieTim the new fruits around. 
And Ceres call, and choral hymns resound.” 

Hestia, the household ^^oddess, was the 
daughter of Krouos and Rhea. She pre- 
sided over the domestic hearth. Her wor- 
ship was introduced Into Italy by TEneas, a 
famous Trojan prince, and her rites at Rome 


varied somewhat with those of Greece. 

Besides the twelve great gods and god- 
desses on Mount Olympus, there is a large 
number of other deifies, infernal, marine 
and terrestrial. There were divinities in- 
habiting every field, forest and river; and all 
nature was believed to be working thiDugh 
a number of personal agents. 

Amphitrite, the wife of Poseidon, has 
been de.scribed thus: 

“vSeveral dolphins appeared, whose scales 
seemed gold and azure; they swelled the 
waves, and made them foam with their 
s|1brting; after them came tritons, blowing 
their curv^ed shells; they surrounded Am- 
phitrite's chariot, drawn by sea-horses that 
were whiter than snow, and which ploughed 
the briny waves, and left a deep tuiTow be- 
hind them in the sea; their eyes flamed, and 
foam issued from their mouths. 

“The goddess’ car was a shell of marvel- 
ous form; it was of a more shining white 
than ivory; its wheels were of gold, and it 
seemed to skim the surface of the ])eaceful 
waters. Nymphs, crowned with flowers, 
whose lovely tresses flowed over their shoul- 
ders, and waved with the winds, swam in 
shoals behind the car. 

“The goddess had, in one hand, a scepter 
of gold, to command the waves; and, with 
the other, held on her knees the little god 
Palemon, her son, who hung at her breast. 
Her countenance was serene and mild, but 
an air of majesty repressed every seditious 
wind and lowering tempest. Tritons guided 
the steeds, and held the golden reins. 

“A large purple sail waved in the air 
above the car, and was gently swelled by a 
multitude of little Zephyrs, who strove to 
blow^ it forward with their breath. In the 
midst of the air, cEt)lus appeared busy, rest- 
less and vehement; his wrinkled face and 
sour looks, his threatening voice, his long 
bushy eyebrows, his eyes full of gloomy fire 
and severity, silenced the fierce north winds, 
and drove back ev^ery cloud. Immense 
whales, and all the monsters of the deep, 
issued in haste from their profound grottos 
to view the goddess. ' ’ 

Triton H^as the .son of Po.seidon and Am- 
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phitrit^, and was his father’s trumpeter. 
He is described as half man and half 
fish, and is usually represented as blowing 
a shell. He was a very powerful marine 
god, and was able to raise storms at .sea and 
calm them at his pleasure. 

on the stern the sea-green god appears; 

I'rowning, he seems his crooked shell to sound. 

And at the blast the billows dance around.” 

Oceanus was an ancient sea-god, the son 
of Kronos and Hestia. When Zeus was 
King of Heaven, he deprived Oceaniis of his 
dominion, and conferred it upon his brother, 
Poseidon. Oceaniis married Thetis, a name 
sometimes used in poetry to signify the .sea. 
He had three thousand children, and was 
the father of rivers. He is de.scribed as an 
old man, having a long flowing beard, and 
sitting upon the waves of the sea. He held 
a pike in his hand, and a sea-monster stood 
beside him. The ancients pra^^d to him 
very solemnly, before they started on any 
voyage. 

Nereus was the son of Oceanus. He mar- 
ried Doris, and was the father of fifty .sea- 
nymphs, called Nereides. He lived mainly 
in the ^Egean vSea, and was repre.sented as 
an old man, having azure hair. He was 
able to predict future events. He was fre- 
quently represented with his daughters, the 
Nereides, dancing around him in chorus. 

The chief deity of the infernal regions. 
Hades, the dark and gloomy regions under 
the earth, was Pluto. He was King of Hell, 
or Hades, and the .son of Kronos and Ops. 
None of the godde.sses would marry him on 
account of the gloomine.ss and sadne.ss of the 
infernal regions, which were his abode; and he 
therefore re.solved to obtain one by force. 
He carried aw^y Per.Sephone, or Pro.serpine, 
whom he saw gathering flowers with her 
companions in Sicily, driving up to her in 
his black chariot with coal black horses, 
compelling her to go with him, iiotwith- 
standing all her bitter tears. Vainly did 
the young nymph Cyonc endeavor to stop 
the snorting horses, as Pluto struck the 
ground with his scepter, whereupon the 
earth sukiently opened, and the chariot and 
horses descended through the opening with 
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Pluto and Persephone, the latter becoming 
the Queen of Hell. 



Black vidlims, especially black bulls, were 
sacrificed to Pluto. The blood of the 
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slaughtered animal was sprinkled upon the 
ground, so that it could penetrate to the in- 
fernal regions. The melanchol>' cypress 
tree was sacred to this gloomy god, as were 
likewise the narcissus and the white daffo- 
dil, because Proserpine, was gathering these 
when she was carried off by Pluto. Pluto 
was represented as seated upon a throne of 
sulphur, with a crown of cypre.ss. The 
three-headed dog Cerberus kept watch at his 
feet. Ilis wife, Pro.serpine sal on his left 
hand. He held a key to signify that when 
he receives the dead into his kingdom, 
he has the gates locked, so that they can 
never again return to life. 



I'LUTO. 


Plutus was the god of riches. He was 
the son of Jason and Dcmctcr. He is lepre- 
sented as blind and injudicious, thus .show- 
ing that wicked men often acquire wealth, 
Avhile g(X)d men continue in poverty. He 
is described as being lame, thus showing 
that riches are accumulated slowly. He 
was said to be timid and fearful, thus repre- 
senting the care with which men guard 
their treasufS. His wings signify how 
quickly riches may be lost. 

Somnus, the god of sleep, was the son of 
Erebus and Nox. His palace was a dark 
cave, where the sun never j>enetrated. Pop- 
^pfes grew at the entrance to the cave, and 
Somnus himself was believed to be always 
asleep upon a bed of feathers, having black 
curtains. Dreams passed in and out 


through the two gates of his palace. Mor- 
pheus was his chief minister. 

We will now notice the terre.strial deities. 
Dionysus— in Latin called Bacchus — was 
the god of wine and drunkards. He was 
supposed to be an ancient conqueror and 
lawgiver. He was born in Egypt, and was 
educated at Nysa in Arabia. He taught 
the culture of the grape, the art of making 
wine from the juice of the grape, and also 
the way of making honey. He conquered 
India and other countries. He first taugUi 
nations the u.ses of commerce and nierchan- 
di.se, the art of navigation, and the method 
of tilling the .soil. He founded cities, insti- 
tuted wi.se laws, civilized many savage and 
barbarious tril)es and nations, and taught 
them the worship of the gods. 

In his 3’outh .some pirates who found him 
asleep in the island of Naxos, strueje with 
his beauty, carried him off in their .ship, in- 
tending to .sell him as a slave. When Dio- 
nysus awoke he pretended to weep, to test 
the mercy of his captors, but they laughed 
at his distress, whereii])on the ship at once 
.stood still on the waters. Vines sprang up, 
twining their ].)ranches round the oars, the 
masts and the .sails. 'I'lie 3'outhful god 
waved a spear, whereupon tigers, panthers 
and lynxes surrounded the shi]). The as- 
tonished and affrighted pirates sju'ang into 
the sea, and were immediateh^ changed into 
dolphins, with the .single exception of the 
pilot, who had manifested .some interest in 
the fate of Dionysus. 

Grateful to Midas, King of Phrygia, for 
.some service rendered him, Dionysus offered 
the king whatever he desired. Midas wi.shed 
that everything which he touched might be 
converted into gold, but .soon discovered 
that he had made a fooli.sh request, as even 
his food and drink were changed into that 
precious metal. 

The festivals of Diony.sus were celebrated 
with drunken riots and excesses. The 
prieste.s.scs, .styled Bacchanafes, ran wild 
upon the mountains, with di.sheveled hair, 
and with torches in their hands, rending the 
air with their frenzied shouts, and chanting 
hymns in praise of Dionystis. During the 
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celebration of these Bacchanalian rites, the 
people ran about the city in masks, or with 
the dregs of wine marking their faces. 

The fir, the ivy, the fig and the pine were 
consecrated to Dionysus; and goats were 
sacrificed to him, because of that animars 
propensity to destroy the vine. This god is 
sometimes represented as an efTeminate 
youth, and sometimes as an aged man. He 
is crowned with leaves of the ivy and the 
vine. He holds in one hand a javelin with 
an iron head, encircled with leaves of the 
ivy and the vine. He is seated in a char- 
iot drawn by tigers and lions, and .some- 
times l:)y panthers and lynxes; his guard 
being a band of riotous demons, iiyinplis 
and satyrs. 

Latona was the daughter of Plnebe and 
of Corns the Titan. vShe had once been a 
celestial goddess, but her wonderful beauty 
cau.sed her to be admired by all the gods, 
especially by Zeus. This aroused the jeal- 
ousy of Here, who caused Latona to be cast 
out of heaven and sent the serpent r3’thon 
to jiersecute her. lyUtona wandered from 
one place to another. The heavens refu.sed 
to again receive her. The earth refused 
her a resting-place, for fear of arousing the 
anger of Here. The .serpent Python con- 
tinually haunted her and affrighted her with 
his terrors. Finally Po.seidon was moved 
with pity for the outcast goddess. The 
little island of Delos, which had thus far 
wandered about the H^gean Sea, .sometimes 
appearing above and sometimes below the 
waters, became suddenly stationary when 
struck b)" Po.seidon’s trident, whereupon 
Datona flew there in the .shape of a quail; 
and there her children, Apollo atid Artemis, 
were born. Still Here , persecuted her, so 
that Datona was obliged to fly from Delos. 
She traveled over most of the world, and 
finally arrived at the country of Lycia, in 
Asia Minor, where .she wandered about the 
fields in the inten.se heat of the sun. Be- 
coming faint and dizzy, she joyfully ran to- 
wards a .spring which she saw in a cool 
valley; but when she knelt down before the 
spring to quench her thirst with the cool 
water, some rude peasants engaged in weed- 


ing^ a thrush drove her away. Datona earn- 
estly begged mercy of them. 

“Why hinder 3 'ou, .said she, 

The use of water that to all is free ? 

The sun, the air, the pure and cooling; wave. 

Nature made free; 1 claim the boon she j;ave; 

My tonj^ue wants moi.slure, and ni}' jaws are dry, 
Scarce is their way for speech; for drink I die, 
WalcT to me were NeVlar. ’’ 

But the peasants were unmoved by her 
entreaties. Datona turned around as .she 
left the valley and called upon Zeus to pun- 
i.sh the unmerciful jieasants, tvhereupoii they 
were at once all changed into frogs. 

Ni()])e was the daughter of Totalns, and 
the wife of Amphion, King of Thebes. 
She was very ])roud of her fourteen beau- 
tiful children. She indiscreetb' cast off 
Datona, and said that she herself had a bet- 
ter right to altars and .sacrifices. There- 
upon Datona asked her children, Apollo 
and Artemis, to puni.sh the proud Niobe. 
Apollo and Artemis obe>'(.‘d their mother 
and armed themselves with bows and arrows. 
Niobe’s sons were pierced with Apollo’s 
darts, and her daughters were destroyed by 
Artemis. The unfortunate Niobe, bereft of 
her children, wandered into the wilderne.ss, 
weeping l)itterly. The gods had compassion 
on her and changed her into a stone. La- 
tona was worshiped at Argos and Delos, 
and her children receiv'ed divine honors, 
being admitted into the couilcil of the great 
deities on Mount Oh'm])US. 

ICos -in Latin called Aurora — was the 
goddess of the morning, the sister of Apollo 
and Artemis, and the mother of the stars 
and the \\'inds. She was the daughter of 
G:ea, or Larth, and Titan, or, according to 
.some, of Hyperion and Thca. vShe married 
A.strceus, .son of the Titans. The Greek 
poets represent her as .seated in a golden 
chariot, drawn by hor.ses as i#iite as snow. 
A bright star is seen sparkling upon her 
forehead. She opens the gates of the east 
with her ro.sy fingers, lifts the dark veil of 
night, and sprinkles dew upon the grass and 
flowers. The stars disappear on her ap- 
proach, well knowing that the rosy clouds 
surrounding her announce the coming of 
her great brother, Apollo, or the sun. 
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Eos, or Aurora, ahso married Tithonuft, a 
Trojan prince, who prayed her to give him 
immortality. The goddess procured this 
precious gift for Tithonus, but forgot to ask 
for the vigor, youth and beauty which could 
only render immortal life desirable. Conse- 
quently Tithonus became old and feeble, 
becoming tired of life, he prayed Eos to let 
him die. Enable to grant this prayer, the 
goddess changed him into a grasshopper. 
The Greeks regarded this insedt as singu- 
larl}^ happy and long-lived. The poet Ana- 
creon thus .says: 

“O thou, of all crcatiiros blest, 

Sweet iiisedt, that deli^ht’st to rest 
T'poii the wild wood's leafy tops, 

To drink the dew that tiiornin^ drops, 

And chirp Ihy .soni( with such a ;^lee, 

That ha]q)iest kini^s may envy thec‘ 

Wdiatever decks the velvet held, 

Whate’er the circling seasons yield, 

Whatever buds, whatever blows, 
lT)r thee it buds, for thee it grows. ” 

Pan was the god of shepherds and hunts- 
men, and the most renowned of all the 
rural deities. He was born in Arcadia, and 
was the .son of Hermes. I)r\'ope, an Arca- 
dian nymph, was usually regarded as his 
mother. Pan invented the pastoral flute, 
with seven tubes, which he called Syrinx, 
whereupon a nymph so named and whom 
he loved fled from him, and was changed 
into a bundle of reeds by the gods. All 
strange noi.ses heard in lonely places were 
ascribed to Pan, for which reason fear with- 
out cause is called a panic. Pan was repre- 
.sented as a grotesque monster, half man 
and half beast, having a long beard, and 
the horns, legs and feet of a goat. Plis 
complexion was ruddy, and his head was 
crowned with pine. He held a staff in one 
hand, and a pipe of reeds in the other. The 
nymphs dan^d around him, and the gods 
were cheered by his music. He taught the 
art of music to Apollo. 

Flora was the goddess of flowers and gar- 
dens. She was described as a beautiful fe- 
male who was possessed of perpetual youth. 
She wore a crown of flowers, and her robe 
was covered with garlands of roses, while 
she held a cornucopia, or horn of plenty. 


Comus was the god of revelry and feast- 
ing. He presided over entertainments, and 
was generally represented as a young and 
drunken man, sometimes having a torch in 
one hand, .sometipies a mask. ’ Though 
.standing upright, he seemed more asleep 
than awake, except when he was excited. 
During his festivals, men and w’omen fre- 
quently exchanged dresses wuth each other. 

Pomona was the goddess of fruit-trees, 
and is represented in the bloom of health 
and beauty, decorated with the blossoms of 
fruit-trees, and holding a branch loaded with 
apples in one hand. 

^Eolus was the god of the winds. He re- 
.sided in one of the Aeolian islands, which 
were named in his honor. He could foretell 
winds and tempests long before their appear- 
ance, and was able to raise and control them. 
When Ulysses visited ^Eolus in his island^ 
this god gave him a bag in which were tied 
up all the contrary winds, so that they 
might not prevent his safe passage. The 
cpm])anions of Ulysses opened this bag to .see 
what it contained, whereupon the wands 
rushed out, destroying the entire fleet, ex- 
cejn the ship which carried ITly.sses. ^olus 
was supposed to have been a .skillful astron- 
omer and natural philosopher, and to have 
invented .sails, for wfliich rea.son the Greek 
poets called him the god of the w'inds. He 
w’as believ^cd to .show his anger in storms 
and tempests. 

Zephyr manifested herself in gentle 
breezes. Iris showed her presene^e in the 
rainbowa 

Momus wars, the god of pleasantry and 
folly, and was born of Night and Sleep. 
He constantly laughed at the other gods 
and ridiculed them, for wfliich rea.son they 
finally drove him from heaven. 

Astrea w\as the goddess of justice. She 
w^as .sometimes called the daughter of The- 
mis, and at other times .she w^as confounded 
wdth Themis herself; Themis being the 
daughter of Uranos, or Heaven, and Ga^a, 
or Earth. Astrea dwelt upon earth in the 
golden age, but the wickedness and impiety 
of men drove her to heaven. She was rep- 
resented as stern and majestic in appearance. 
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In one hand she held a balance, in which 
she weighed the a(flions of men, the good 
a(5lions on one side of the scales and the bad 
on the other. She wielded a sword in the 
other hand to punish the wicked. She had 
a bandage over her eyes, to show that she 
would listen impartially to persons of every 
rank and condition. 

Terminus was the god of boundaries, and 
his dut\’ was to see that no one encroached 
upon his neighbor's land. His image was 
a stone head, having no feet or arms, to 
show that he constantly remained where he 
was stationed. 

Nemesis was the goddess of vengeance. 
vShe was the daughter of Nox and Oceanus. 
She rewarded virtue and punished vice. In 
Attica there was a famous statue of Neme- 
sis, sculptured by Ihiidias. 

The Greeks believed all nature to be 
filled with an innumerable number of in- 
visible deities. They supposed the dark 
grove, the shady vale, the cool rivulet, and 
every solitary scene to be the haunt of half 
divine beings, “more beautiful than mortals, 
less sacred than the gods.” 

In the depth of the gloomy forests lived the 
Dryads. The Hamadryad was born, lived 
and died with the oak. The Oread roamed 
over the mountains, pursuing the swift .stag, 
or the young Naiad leaned upon her urn, 
while bending over the cool fountain refledl- 
ing her divine image. 

The shepherd in wandering through Arca- 
dia’s shady grov^es imagined those invi.sible 
])eings all around him. Their soft voices 
were lieard in the rustling of the leaves or 
in the bab])liiig brook. The hunter in pur- 
suing the deer over the lonely mountains 
supposed the fleet Oread bounding past him 
with bow and quiver and joining the train 
of the huntress queen. 

The discordant laugh of the half-human 
Satyr and the mocking Faun were heard be- 
vSide the lonely rock, in the dark and gloomy 
recess. The superstitious peasant imagined 
that he .saw bands of the.se strange beings 
dancing under the branches of the oak, with 
mocking features and with human bodies 
and the horns and feet of goats. 


Half divine and half human creature.s 
filled every river, grove and dale. The quiet 
sea-shores were populated with the green - 
haired Nereides, or sea-nymphs, who usually 
abode in the grottos and rocky caves by the 
coast, where altars were smoking in their 
honor, and where offerings of oil, milk and 
honey were laid by the mariner, who came 
to .solicit their favor and protec!^ion. Their 
light forms were seen gliding along the 
.shore with coral and pearls sparkling in 
their long tresses, and plunging into the 
blue waters to attend Amphitrite’s car when 
Triton blew a blast upon his silver shell. 

“At eventide, when the shore is dim. 

And bubbling wreaths with the billows swim, 
They rise on the wing of the freshened breeze, 
And flit with the wind o’er the rolling seas.” 

The Muses were nine sisters, daughters 
of Zeus and Mnemo.syne, and the.se were 
respectively named Calliope, Clio, Erato, 
Euterpe, Melpomene, Polyhymnia, Terpsi- 
chore, Thalia and Urania. Calliope was the 
Muse of elociuence and heroic poetry; Clio, 
of history; Erato, of eloquence or lyric 
poetry; Euterpe, of mu.sic; Melpomene, of 
tragedy; Polyhymnia, of singing and rhe- 
toric; Terp.sichore, of dancing; Thalia, of 
pastoral or comic poetry; and Urania, of 
astronomy and hymns, and sacred subjects. 

The Mu.ses chiefly resided on Mounts 
Parna.ssus, Pindus and Helicon. The Ca.s- 
talian .spring was on the descent of Mount 
Parna.ssus. On Mount Helicon were the 
fountains of Aganippe and Hippocrene, the 
latter gushing forth below the hoof of the 
winged hor.se Pegasus. 

The Muses were universally worshiped by 
the Greeks. Every poet began his lays by 
solemnly invoking the whole nine of them. 
They were specially esteemed among the 
The.spians. ^ 

The Graces were three sisters, daughters 
of Zeus and Ptirynome, a sea-nymph; and 
their respective names were Aglaia, Thalia 
and Euphrosyne. They surrounded the 
throne of Zeus on Mount Olympus, and 
con.stantly attended Aphrodite, as beauty 
necessarily always accompanied grace. 
Temples and altars were erected to the 
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honor of the Graces in every place occupied 
by the Hellenic race, and their dominion 
was reco^ni7.ed in heaven and earth. They 
were represented as young and dressed 
lightly, in a dancing attitude, with their 
hands joined. The Hours, children of Zeus 
and Themis, .sometimes mingled with them 
in Chorus. 

The Sirens were three sea nymphs, daugh- 
ters of the Muse Melpomene, and the river 
Achelous. Their faces were like tho.se of 
beautiful women, but their bodies were like 
tho.se of flying fishes. They dwelt near the 
promontory of Pelorus, in Sicily, where 
their .sweet voices allured to sleep all who 
pas.sed by, after which they took them from 
the ship and drowned them in the sea and 
devoured them. 

The Furies, or Kumenides, three in num- 
ber and named respectively Tisiphone, Me- 
geera and AleClo, were said to have sprung 
from the wound given by Kronos to his 
father, Uranos. They punished the guilty 
in this world l.>y pursuitig them with the 
pangs of remorse, and in the infernal re- 
gions by perpetual torture and flagellation. 
They were universally worshiped, but every 
one was afraid to pronounce their names or 
to look upon tlieir temple. Turtle doves 
and sheep, with branches of cedar and haw- 
thorne, were offered to them. They had the 
faces of women, but these were grim and 
terrible. Their black apparel was spotted 
with blood. They held lighted torches, 
daggers, and whips of .scorpions. Snakes 
were twining around their heads and lash- 
ing their necks and shoulders. 

The three Fates, Clotho, Lache.sis and 
Atropos, were daughters of Nox and Ere- 
bus, and their power was exceedingly great, 
as they were entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the fatal thread of life. Clotho 
drew the thread between her fingers. La- 
chesis turned the wheel. Atropos cut the 
spun thread with a pair of scissors. Their 
decrees were irrevocable. They were usually 
described as three old women, dressed in 
white ermine rol)es, having purple borders. 
They wore chaplets of wool, interwoven 
with the flowers of the narcissus. 


The three Harpies were voracious mon- 
sters, having the faces of women, the bodies 
of vultures, and the claws of dragons. 

“At length 1 land upon the Strophades; 

Safe from the danger of the stormy seas; 

Those isles are compasse;Ll by th’ Ionian main; 

The dire abode where the foul Harpies reign; 

Where from the mountain tops, with hideous cry, 

And clattering wings, the hungry Harj^ies fly; 

They snatch the meat; defiling all they find; 

And parting leave a loath.some stench behind.’’ 

The three Gorgons were ver}" beautiful, 
but their heads were covered with vipers 
instead of hair. Tho.se who saw them were 
struck with terror and changed into stone. 

The Lares, or Penates, were household 
gods, presiding over hospitality. Their altar 
was the hearth, which was regarded as a 
sandluary for strangers. 

The Manes were infernal deities presiding 
over .sepulchral monuments. Sometimes by 
Manes only the souls of the departed are 
meant. 

The ancients looked upon any one who 
by superior valor, knowledge or beneficence 
outranked those of the age in which he 
lived and by whom he was surrounded, 
as more thail mortal, and thus deified him. 
His acTions were often magnified b)^ the' 
credulity of the ignorant into deeds worthy 
of the gods themselves. After the death of 
these celebrated persons, flattery and super- 
stition induced the people to bestow upon 
them divine honors, thus worshiping .some 
as heroes and others as gods. 

Truth and fieflion became so mingled to- 
gether in the history of these demi-gods, 
that the one cannot be separated from the 
other. These ancient heroes were viewed 
as beings of a higher order, born upon this 
earth, but having risen to the skies by their 
deeds and fame. Hercules, the greatest of 
the deified heroes of Greece, has already 
been alluded to, as have also the exploits of 
Jason and Theseus. 

The Centaurs, half man and half horse, 
were believed to live in Thessaly. They 
were usually of a savage charadler; but one 
of thdin, Chiron, was highly accomplished. 
The Argonauts visited him in their expedi- 
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tion, and one of the Greek poets describes 
the scene thus: 

“We entered straight a spot of gloomy twilight 
shade; 

There on a lonely couch the Centaur huge Aas 
laid; 

At length unmeasured, stretched, his rapid legs 
were thrown, 

And shod with horny hoofs reclined upon the 
stone. 

The boy Achilles stood erc(5l beside the sire, 

And swept wdth pliant hand the spirit-soothing 
lyre. 

But w^hen the Centaur saw’ the noble kings ap- 
pear. 

He rose and kissed and brought them dainty 
cheer; 

The wine in beakers served; the branchy couches 
spread 

With scattered leaves, and placed each guest 
upon his head.’’ 

It was widely believed that Achilles in- 
striK^lcd Chiron in music, and a picfture 
discovered in one of the houses of Hercula- 
neum represents this Centaur giving lessons 
on the harp. The Centaurs did not all have 
the gentlemanly breeding of Chiron, and 
the poets tell us that he conquered them in 
a fierce conflict. 

Castor and Pollux were twin-brothers, 
.sons of Zeus and Leda. Castor was very 
skillful in riding and managing horses, and 
Pollux in wrestling. These brothers went 
with the Argonautic Expedition to Colchis. 
A frightful tempest arose during the voyage, 
when two flames were ob.serv’ed playing 
around the heads of Castor and Pollux, 
whereupon the storm at once abated. Zeus 
allowed them to enjoy immortality by turns, 
so that they alternately lived and died every 
month. They were drawn as two y^ouths 
riding beside each other, upon white horses, 
armed with spears, and having a brilliant 
star upon their heads. 

Perseus was the son of Zeus and Danae, 
who was the daughter of Acrisius, King of 
Argos. Hermes gave him a pair of wings 
and a diamond dagger. Pluto gave him a 
helmet which had the power of making the 
wearer invisible. Ath^n^ gave him a shield 
of brass, refledling images like a looking- 
glass. He cut off the head of the Gorgon 


Medu.sa, and while he was carrying it across 
the Liby^an de.sert the drops of blood which 
fell from it produced the innumerable ser- 
pents which have infested that country ever 
since. When Atlas, King of Mauritania, 
treated Perseus with inhospitality during 
the latter’s journeys Perseus showed him 
the Gorgon’s head, which changed into 
stone all who beheld it. Atlas at once be- 
came the mountain still bearing his name, 
in the North of Africa. On the east of 
Ethiopia, Perseus saw the beautiful Andro- 
meda chained to a rock and a sea -monster 
going to devour her. He showed the head 
of Medusa to this sea-monster, who then be- 
came a stone. Perseus then unloosed An- 
dromeda and married her. 

The winged horse Pegasus sprang from 
the blood of Medu.sa ’s head when it was cut 
off by Perseus. This horse flew to Mount 
Helicon, and there became the favorite of 
the Muses. 

Esculapius, the son of Apollo and the 
nymph Ceronis, was a physician to the 
Argonauts, and after his death was wor- 
.shiped as the god of medicine. He was 
instructed by Chiron, the Centaur. By 
his knowledge of the medicinal properties 
of herbs, he restored so many^ of the dead to 
life that Pluto complained to Zeus; where- 
upon Zeus struck Esculapius with thunder, 
and Apollo avenged the death of his son by 
killing the Cyclops, who forged the thun- 
derbolts. Esculapius was represented as an 
old man with a long beard and a laurel 
crown, and leaning upon his cane. He was 
the father of Hygeia, who was worshiped as 
the goddess of health, but most writers re- 
gard her as the same as Ath^n^. 

Prometheus was the father of Ducalion, 
King of Thes.saly, in whose reign the earth 
was submerged by a deluge. The wicked- 
ne.ss of mankind provoked Zeus to destroy 
every human creature, except Ducalion and 
his wife Pyrrha, who were saved by entering 
a vessel which Prometheus had advised his 
son to build. 

Atlas, the brotlfer of Prometheus, was 
King of Mauritania; and was, as we have 
said, changed into the mountain of that 
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name in North Africa, which is so lofty that 
the ancients believed it to reach to heaven. 
Atlas was also believed to have borne the 
world upon his .shoiilders. 

Orpheus, the son of Apollo and the Muse 
Callioi3e, played so sweetly on his father’s 
lyre that he tamed the wild beasts of the 
forests and stopped the rivers in their 
courses. The highest trees even bent down 
to listen to his music. His wife, Kurydice, 
whom he loved very affe(5lionatel3% was bit 
by a serpent that lurked in the grass, and 
died of the wound. Disconsolate for her 
loss, Orpheus descended to Pluto’s gloomy 
abode in Hades, determined to have her or 
die. The wheel of Ixion was stopped at the 
sound of his divine lyre, while the stone of 
Sisyphus stood still, Tantalus forgot his 
thirst, and even the Furies relented. Pros- 
erpine, the wife of Pluto, was moved by 
his grief, and the grim Pluto himself forgot 
his sternness and agreed to restore Eur}- dice 
to Orpheus on condition that he would not 
look at her until the light of day, Orpheus 
gladly agreed to this condition; but when 
the upper regions of the air appeared in 
sight, he turned back to take a look at his 
long-lost Eurydice, whereupon she disap- 
peared from his view. After this, Orpheus 
fled from mankind forever, and his lyre re- 
mained silent. The Thracians were so en- 
raged at him for avoiding their society that 
they killed him during the feast of Dionysus, 
and cast his head into the river Hebrus. 
As it was carried down into the ^gean Sea, 
it was heard to murmur Eurydice’s name. 

Amphion, also a famous musician, was 
the son of Zeus and Antiope. By the 
music of his lute, which he had received 
from Hermes, he raised the walls of Thebes. 
He is also said to have moved stones to build 
these massive walls. These fables are be- 
lieved to signify that by the force of his elo- 
quence he induced the wiy and uncivilized 
Thebans of early days to build a defense 
around their city, as a protection against 
their foes. 

Thus it will be seen the fertile imagination 
of the Greeks filled the earth, the air and 
the sea with a great multitude of beings 


endowed with more than mortal power. 
Every natural objeCt, every human quality 
of thought or emotion, was represented 
among the celestial personages. The most 
ordinary, as well as the most remarkable, 
incidents of life were believed to result from 
the interference of the gods in human af- 
fairs. Thunder was considered the voice of 
Zeus, and the lightning his spear. The 
gentle summer breeze was believed to be the 
impulse given by Zephyr’s wing, and the 
forest’s echo was the voice of a goddess. 
Aphrodite decreed the affection (jf lovers, 
and the wound inflicted by the arrow of 
Ivros manifested itself in the anxiety of the 
enamored bosom. Ares led the way in bat- 
tle, while the various gods participated in 
the conflict, supplying their favorites with 
charmed arms, and bestowing upon them 
.supernatural power and skill. On the .sea 
Poseidon was believed to closely watch 
events, and when storms arose and the bil- 
lows raged lie was supposed to be manifest- 
ing his fnrw ^olus .showed his anger in 
the raging tempest, of which he was the 
author. A cloud .sailing through the 
.sky was the chariot of Zens. The rosy-fm- 
gered Eos, or Aurora, introduced the morn- 
ing. Iris manifested her presence in the 
rainbow. '‘All earth was a kind of heaven, 
and heaven was upon earth.” 

Thus Grecian mytholog}^ was formed 
upon poetical imagination. It was a mix- 
ture of allegory and history. The physical 
charaCleristics were more prominent in the 
various deities than were the moral quali- 
ties. The gods and goddesses of the Greeks 
were represented as participating in the 
affairs of mortals, frequently giving their 
powerful and divine aid to the furtherance 
of vicious and villainous projedls. They 
were adluated by envy, malice, and all the 
evil pa.ssions to which human nature is sub- 
jeCl, and readily adopted the basest meas- 
ures to gratify their most nefarious purposes. 
Zeus, the King of Heaven, is even .said to 
have been very profligate upon earth. Their 
gods and goddesses made love to each other 
and married. They had children the same 
as mortals. They also at times warred. 
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The Greeks were intensely religious. 
The stor}" of their gods had been trans- 
mitted to them with the authority of a great 
antiquity, and custom had made them rev- 
erence beings who were endowed with pas- 
sions and qualities which reason condemned. 

The Greek mytholog}^ had been coined in 
the imagination of the early Grecian poets. 
The Grecian philosophers of later times re- 
jedlcd the absurd polytheism which was the- 
popular belief; and some of them, Socrates 
and Plato among the number, were mono- 
theists, believing in one Supreme and All- 
powerful God, who had created and who 
continued to rule the entire universe. 

The Greeks believed in the immortality 
of the soul and in future rewards and pun- 
ishments, according to the good or evil con- 
dudl of mortals in this life. They believed 
that after death the human souls descended 
to the shores of the dreary and pestilential 
river Styx, where the griin-looking Charon 
adled as ferryman iti rowing the departed 
s])irits across the dismal stream, which 
formed the boundary of Pluto’s dominions. 

The deceased had to be buried in order to 
obtain a passage in Charon’s boat. Those 
drowned at sea, or those who were in any 
manner deprived of the customary rites of 
burial, were forced to wander about the 
banks of the river Styx for a hundred years, 
before they could cross the stream. 

After leaving Charon’s boat, the trem- 
bling shades ol the departed spirits advanced 
to Pluto’s palace, whose gate was guarded 
by the monstrous three-headed dog, Cerbe- 
rus, wdiose body was covered with snakes 
instead of hair. The departed spirits were 
then brought by Hennas before the three 
judges of the infernal regions, Minos, Rha- 
damanthus and .®acus, who condemned the 
wicked to perpetual torments in Hades, or 
Tartarus, and rewarded the righteous with 
celestial pleasures in the happy islands of 
PHysium. 

Tartarus, the place of punishment for the 
wicked, was the abode of darkness and terror. 
Tantalus, for a vile crime in his life upon 
earth, was in this horrible place surrounded 
with water, which fled from his lips when- 


ever he sought to quench his burning thirst, 
wdiile the branches laden with fruit over his 
head shrunk from his grasp every time his 
hand attempted to grasp them. Ixion was 
also in this horrible abode, bound with ser- 
pents to the rim of a wheel, which perpetu- 
ally revolved, thus permitting no cessation 
of his agonies. Sisyphus was condemned 
to the never-ending task of rolling an im- 
mense stone up the side of a steep mountain, 
but as soon as he would accomplish his 
feat the stone would again roll down to its 
original place. In this dreary place were 
criminals writhing under the merciless lash 
of the avenging P’uries, and other wretches 
were tortured incessantly with unquench- 
able fires. 

Elysium, the residence of the righteous, 
was a region of indescribable loveliness and 
})leasure. All around were groves of the 
richest verdure and streams of silvery clear- 
ness, The air was pure, serene and temper- 
ate. The woods perpetually resounded with 
the warbling of birds, and a far more bril- 
liant light than that of the sun was con- 
stantly diffused throughout that delightful 
abode, whose inhabitants, undisturbed by 
cares or sorrow, spent their time in the en- 
joyments of such pleasures as they had ex- 
perienced on earth, or in admiring the wis- 
dom and power of the gods. 

The Greek worship of the gods and god- 
de.sses consisted of prayers and thanksgiv- 
ings, and .sacrifices, or sin-offerings, such as 
animals, or fruits, vines, milk, honey and 
frankincense. Public worship was condu(5ted 
by the priests in the open air, on mountain- 
tops, in groves and forests, or in temples, 
particularly on the occasion of the great 
national festivals, which consisted of ]X)m- 
pous processions, public games, dramatic 
entertainments, feasting, masquerading, and 
also drunkenness, indecency, uproar and 
every kind of licentiousness, as in the wor- 
ship of Dionysus. 

The Grecian temples were erecfled in the 
woods, in the valleys, or by the brink of 
rivers or fountains, according to the deity 
in who.se honor they were set up; as the 
I ancients attributed the management of every 
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particular alTair to some particular god or 
goddess, and assigned to each a special style 
of building, in accordance wjth his or her 
peculiar charadler and attributes. 

Hut when temples were first reared, the 
ancients continued to worship their deities 
without any statue or visible lepresentation 
of the divinity. The worship of idols is be- 
lieved to have been introduced into Athens 
from the very beginning of the city. These 
idols were first formed of rude blocks of 
wood or stone, until the time that the art of 
engraving or carving was invented, when 
these rough masses were fashioned into 
figures resembling living creatures. Marble 
and iv’ory, or precious .stones, were after- 
wards used in the construction of these 
images, and at length gold, silver, brass 
and other metals were used. P^inally, in the 
refined ages of Greece, all the genius of the 
.sctilptor was employed in making tho.se 
beautiful statues which have remained un- 
surpas.sed to this day. 

The altars in the Grecian temples were 
u.sually lower than the statues of the gods. 
They were heaps of earth, ashes or .stone, 
arranged in the form of an oblong .square. 
vSome were made of horn or brick, while 
others, more beautiful and .splendid, were 
overlaid with gold. Some .were designed 
for .sacrifices made with fire. Animals were 
offered upon others to appea.se or propitiate 
the deit>'. Cakes, fruits or inanimate things 
were only placed upon others. 

Temples, statues and altars were regarded 
as sacred. The privilege of protecting offend- 
ers was granted to many of them. The 
Greek poets often allude to this praCtice. 
Thus .says Kuripides: 

“ The wiki beast is i)rotcCte(l by the rocks, 

And vile slaves by the altars of the gods.” 

The priests were not expeCted to teach 
Ic.ssons of morality. They only taught that 
the gods required slavish adulation, and an 
outward .show of reverence for them from 
their worshipers, who were rewarded with 
the divine favor in proportion to the quan- 
tity and costliness of their offerings. 

He.sides the ])ublic religious .services there 
were certain mysterious rites, performed 


only in .secret by those who had been initi- 
ated, in honor of particular divinities. The 
most remarkable of these my.stical observ- 
ances were those already noticed as cele- 
brated at Eleusis, in Attica, in honor of 
DemCtCr and Pro.serpine, and known as the 
Elcusinian Mysteries. All who were initi- 
ated in them were bound l)y the most solemn 
oath never to reveal them. It was consid- 
ered a crime even to speak of them to the 
uninitiated. Those who were initiated in 
them were regarded as under the special 
protection of the gods. 

Only Athenians could be admitted to the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, and they took good 
care to embrace their special privilege, be- 
lieving that .such as died without initiation 
would be condemned to an eternity of woe in 
the infernal regions. The death penalty was 
denounced against all who divulged these 
mysterious ceremonies. Neverthele.ss, suffi- 
cient was di.sclosed concerning them to prove 
that they mainly consisted of such mystical 
rites and optical delu.sions as were calculated 
to excite the superstitious veneration and 
dread of the alarmed votaries. Processions, 
gymna.stic contests, music and dancing con- 
stituted a neces.sary part of this religious fes- 
tival, as well as of others, and the nocturnal 
orgies of the devotees were almost as im- 
moral and extravagant as those of the Bac- 
chanalians. 

The Greeks believed that the gods com- 
municated with mortals, and that they made 
known their will and revealed the .secrets of 
futurity by means of oracles, of which there 
were .several in different portions of Greece. 
ZetkB was believed to speak in the rustling 
of the leaves. The oldest and the most 
famous oracle of Zeus was that at Dodona, 
in Epirus. Near that place was a grove of 
oaks, which, according to the superstitious 
belief of the Greeks, chanted the me.ssage 
of Zeus to pious inquirers. It is also said 
that black pigeons frequented this grove 
and gave oracular responses. The oracle at 
Dodona is believed to have owed its origin 
to an artful woman, who had been stolen 
from the temple of Ammon in Egypt, and 
sold as a slave in Epirus. To release her- 
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self from the evils of slavery, this woman ! 
cleterniinc.'d to work upon the ignorance and 
credulity of those among whom she had 
been brought, and for this jnirpose she sta- 
tioned herself in the grove of oaks which 
afterward accpiired such celebrity, and an- j 
nounced that she was inspired by Zeus and 
could foretell future events. This scheme 
was entirely successful, and the woman soon 
acquired a great reputation for her skill in 
divination; and, after her death, other art- j 
ful persons readily embraced a profession | 
rewarded with both honor and profit. ' 

The most celebrated of all the Grecian i 
oracles was that of Apollo at Delphi, a city 
built on the slope of Mount Parnassus, in 
Phocis. At a ^'er^' ancient period it had 
been discovered that from a deep cave in the 
side of that mountain a stupefying vapor 
issued, with .so powerful an effec'^ as to throw 
both men and cattle into convulsions. The 
savage inhabitants of the surrounding coun- 
try, unable to account for such a phenome- 
non, concluded that it must be caused by 
some supernatural agency, and they con- 
sidered the incoherent ravings of those who 
had inhaled the noxious vapor as prophecies 
uttered under the inspiration of .some deity. 
As the intoxicating exhalation aro.se out of 
the ground, it was at first supposed that the 
newly-discovered oracle must be that of the 
very ancient goddess, Gaea, or Pyarth; but 
Poseidon was afterguards a.ssociated with this 
divinity as an auxiliary. 

Ultimately the entire credit of the oracle 
was transferred to Apollo. A temple was 
.soon ercdled on the consecrated spot; and a 
prieste.ss, called the RyZ/nu/css, was appointed 
to perform the duty of inhaling the prophetic 
vapor at stated inter\^als. To enable her to 
perform the office assigned her without the 
danger of falling into the cave, as several 
persons had previou.sly done, a .seat, called 
a tripod, because it had three feet, was con- 
st rudled dire(5tly over the mouth of the crev- 
ice for her accommodation. Neverthele.ss 
the Pythone.ss held an office neither agree- 
able nor safe, as the convulsions into which 
the noxious vapors of the cave threw her 
were sometimes .so violent as to produce in- 
.^6 


stant death, and were always so painful that 
force was fre(]uently required to bring the 
prieste.ss to the prophetic seat. 

The gas e.scaping from the crevice was be- 
lieved to be Apollo’s breath, and the fumes 
were suppo.sed to inspire the Pytljone.ss. She 
made kiumai the will of Apollo to attend- 
ant priests, who comnuinicated the revela- 
tion to the inquirer. The unconnecfled 
words screamed out by the Pythoness in her 
madness were arranged into sentences by 
these attendant priests, who managed to 
place them in such an order and fill up the 
Imeaks in such a manner as to make them 
expre.ss whatever was most essential to the 
interests of the shrine, as this was the chief 
objed.. ‘ To maintain the credit of the oracle, 
cai»e was taken to generally put the rcspon.se.s 
of the oracle in such obscure and enigmati- 
cal language that the prediction might not 
be falsified, or might at least seem to be 
verified, no matter what course events 
might take. 

The fame of the Delphic oracle soon 
.spread far and wide; and no important en- 
terpri.se was undertaken in any portion of 
Greece, or of its many colonies in the i.slands 
and along the coasts of the tygean and the 
Mediterranean, without consulting the Py- 
thone.ss. The many presents given the oracle 
by those who re.sorted to it for advice, many 
of whom were princes or rich and influential 
leaders, . constituted a source of great and 
permanent revenue, affording the officiating 
priests a comfortable support, and furnish- 
ing the means for building a magnificent 
temple in the place of the rude structure 
which had been originally erecfled. The 
high veneration bestowed upon the Delphic 
oracle gave its direcflors great influence in 
public affairs; and this influence they .some- 
times exerted in a most worthy manner in 
saiidlioning and encouraging the projecfls of 
the statesmen, legislators and warriors who 
endeavored to improve the political systems, 
reform the laws and manners, or defend the 
liberties, of Hellas. Like the Olympic and 
other games, and like the celebrated Am- 
phidlyonic Council, the Delphic oracle con- 
stituted a bond of union among the many 
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independent Grecian communities; and, 
giving the authority of the gods to measures 
of general public utility, it frequently re- 
pressed petty jealousies and disputes, and 
encouraged all to labor for the common wel- 
fare of the«entire Hellenic race. 

While the rest of Greece was distradled 
by intestine wars, Deljdii, the chosen spot 
of Apollo, escaped the ravages of contend- 
ing armies; and, in order to sufficiently se- 
cure the temple of r)el})hi from being plun- 
dered by warlike bands, that famous sandlu- 
ary was placed under the special proteVlion 
of the Amphi( 5 fy()nic Council, so called 
from its reputed founder, the legendary 
Aniphidtyon, who is asserted In' some to 
have been one of the early Kings of Attica. 
This council consisted of two deputies from 
each of the leading states of Greece; and it 
assembled twice a year, in the sjndng at Del- 
phi, and in the autumn at the pass of Ther- 
mopylae. The duties of the Amphidtyonic 
Council were to effecd a settlement of all reli- 
gious and political disputes that might arise 
among the different Grecian states, and to 
decide upon proposals of ])eace or war with 
foreign nations. Each deputy took an oath 
that he would never subvert or injure any 
Ainphidlyonic city, and that he would op- 
po.se by force of arms any such outrage if 
attempted by others. He also swore that if 
any party in any way injured the sacred 
territory of Delphi, or formed designs 
against the temple to Apollo, he would do 
his utmost to bring the offenders to punish- • 
ment. The Aiiiphidyonic Council was 
sometimes of great advantage to the Greeks, 
but it ver>^ seldom exercised much influence 
in preventing domestic dissensions or civil 
wars among the Grecians. 

In the process of time nearly all the states 
of Greece abolished monarchy and estab- 
lished republican goveniments. The divi- 
sion of Greece into as many independent 
republics as there were Grecian towns, and 
the almost incessant wars that distratfled 
the Hellenic race, greatly retarded the pro- 
gress of Grecian civilization. At length, 
Ephitus, Kitig of Elis, having obtained au- 
thority from the Delphic oracle, instituted i 


the Olympic Festival, by which the Greeks, 
notwithstanding their almost constant wars 
with each other, were enabled to meet on 
friendly terms once in every four years, or 
Olympiad, as such a period of time was 
thereafter called, at Olympia, a town in Elis. 
The establi.shment of the Olympic Festival 
took place in the year 776 B. C., from which 
date the Greeks thereafter reckoned time. 
To this festival all the people of Greece 
were invited; and in order to enable them to 
attend, the Del])hic oracle commanded that 
a general anni'=^tice should take place some- 
time before and after each celebration. The 
Olympic Festival consisted of religious rites 
to Zeus and Hercules, and of various games, 
such as wrestling and boxing matches, foot 
and chariot races, and other contests requir- 
ing strength and agility, and of composi- 
tions in poetry and music. The vieffors in 
the Olympic Games were crowned with olive 
wreaths, which was esteemed b)' the Greeks 
as a veiy high honor. 

In wrestling, the competitors were almost 
or altogether naked, and they appear to 
have exhibited great skill and agility. The 
pre.seiice of a vast multitude excited them 
to put forth wonderful efforts, and they 
.showed no evidence of suffering, though 
brui.sed and maimed in the struggle. Leap- 
ing was performed by .springing over a bar. 
None were allowed to enter this .sport who 
had not practiced ten months. Boxing was a 
favorite sport, and seems to have been prac- 
ticed much as it is now in England. No 
unfair advantage was taken in this or in any 
other contest. The slightest trick was 
severely puni.shed. The energies of the 
most powerful men were called forth by the 
throwitig of the discus, or coit, a round piece 
of stone; and the most wonderful feats were 
performed in hurling large weights. Run- 
ning was also practiced, and the Greek 
writers give us accounts of the remarkable 
fleetness of the races. Prominent among 
the sports were horse-racing and chariot- 
racing, the latter of which was especially 
imposing, persons of the highest rank en- 
gaging therein. Tlie greatest poets and 
musicians were assembled from all portions 
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of Hellas: and a vast multitude of rich and 
poor, high and low, colle(5led to witness 
these exhibitions, which were rendered in- 
teresting by the excitement which they pro- 
duced and by the sandlioii bestowed upon 
thd occasion by the national religion. There 
is not at the present time any public festiv- 
ity, in any country, which engages the 
passions of men so deeply as the games of 
ancient Greece. 


Three other great national fe.stivals were 
subsequently established by the Greeks — 
the Isthmia^i Games celebrated near Corinth, 
the Pythian Games at Delphi, and the Ne- 
I mean Games in Argolis. These occurred in 
! the various years interv^ening between the 
successive festivals at Olympia; but though 
they acquired some celebrity, none of them 
reached the importance and splendor of the 
Olympic Games. 


SECTION IV.— THE SMALLER GRECIAN STATES. 


[U history of Greece after the 
Dorian conquest and occupa- 
tion of the Peloponnesus re- 
solves itself into that of the 
several states. A few general 
remarks may be necessary before proceeding 
with the history of the more important 
cities and states. The jmogress of Hellenic 
civilization was checked for a time and to 
some extent by the migrations of the differ- 
ent Greek races and the troubles resulting 
therefrom. More powerful and more enter- 
lu'ising, but ruder, races took the places of 
the weaker Init more polislied ones. Physi- 
cal charaeleristics assumed a superiority 
over grace, refinement and ingenuity. The 
conquering races in comparison with the 
conquered ones were generally what the 
rough Dorians were as compared with the 
refined Achceans. But the political vigor 
of the new era compensated for this loss. 
“War and movement, bringing out the per- 
.sonal qualities of each individual man, fa- 
vored the growth of self-respedl and self- 
as.sertion. Amid toils and dangers which 
were .shared alike by all, the idea of political 
equality took its rise. A novel and unset- 
tled state of things .stimulated political in- 
ventiveness; and, various expedients being 
tried, the sUx:k of political ideas increased 
rapidly. The simple hereditary monarchy 
of the heroic times was succeeded every- 
where, except in Epirus, by some more com- 
plicated system of government — some sys- 


tem far more favorable to freedom and to 
the political education of the individual.” 

Another natural result of the new order 
of things was the .special dignity and im- 
portance acquired by the CiTV. The con- 
querors naturally establi.shed them.selv^es in 
some stronghold, and remained together for 
their better security, each such stronghold 
becoming a .separate independent state, hold- 
ing a certain portion of the .surrounding ter- 
ritory in subje(5lion. At the .same time the 
un.subdued countries perceived the .strength 
re.sulting from this unity, and con.sequently 
many of the.se aboli.shed their previous sys- 
tem of village life and centralized and con- 
solidated theni.selves by establishing capitals 
and transferring the greater part of their 
]X)pulation to them. Such was the case 
with Athens, Mantinea, Tegea and Dyni6. 
In countries occupied by but one race, but 
divided into as many distri(5l states as there 
were cities, political confederations arose, 
sometimes resulting from a pre-existing 
amphi(5lyony, but occasionally without any 
such previous condition. The federal tie 
was generally weak, and only in Boeotia did 
such a union con.stitute a pennanent state 
of the first rank. 

The division of Greece into a multitude 
of small states held together by no common 
political tie, and perpetually at war with 
each other, did not stand in the way of the 
formation and maintenance of a certain com- 
mon Pan-Hellenic feeling — ^'a conciousness 
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of unity, a friendliness, and a readiness to 
make common cause against a foreign 
enemy.” A convicflion of race identity was 
the foundation of this feeling, which was 
further encouraged by the possession of a 
common language and a common literature; 
of the same habits and the same ideas; of 
the same religion, with rites, temples and 
festivals ecjually open to all. 

The first Grecian state attaining political 
importance under the new order of things 
was Argos. According to tradition, the 
first Dorian colonists forming settlements 
in Epidaurus, Tnxzen, Phlius, vSicyon and 
Corinth went from Argos, and from these 
])laces Doric power was still further extended, 
as from Epidaurus, which colonized Angina 
and l^pidaurus Eimera, and from Corinth, 
which colonized Megara. Argos, the mother 
of all these states, was the protecftress and 
mistress of most of them. Her dominion 
extended from the Isthmus of Corinth to 
Cape Malea and the island of Cythera. For 
three or four centuries — from the death of 
Pheidon, about B. C. 744 — Argos was the 
leading power of the Peloponnesus, a fa( 5 l 
never forgotten by her, and which influenced 
her subsequent history. 

Originally the government of Argos was 
a monarcln^ of the heroic order, the supreme 
power being hereditary in the famih’ of the 
Tenienidae, believed to be descendants from 
Temenus, the Heracleid, the eldest son of 
Aristomachus. But before long aspirations 
for political liberty arose among the Argive 
people, the kingly power was diminished, 
and a government, in form monarchical but 
really republican, was established. This 
condition of affairs continued for some centu- 
ries; but about B. C. 780 or 770, on the acces- 
sion of the able Pheidon, a reaction set in. 
Pheidon recovered all the lost royal privil- 
eges and extended them, thus becoming the 
first Greek “tyrant,” which was the name 
that the Greeks applied to one who usurped 
powers to which he had no hereditary or 
delegated right. Under the able rule of 
Pheidon, Argos exercised somewhat of a 
practical hegemony over the entire Pelopon- 
nesus; and during his reign probably Argos 


sent forth the colonics which settled in 
Crete, Rhodes, Cos, Cnidus and Halicarnas- 
sus. The connecflion with Asia thus estab- 
lished induced Pheidon to introduce coined 
money into Greece, and also the weights and 
measures believed to have been indentical 
with the Bab^donian system. After Phei- 
don ’s death, the power of Argos declined, 
the bond uniting the confederacy weakened, 
the government returned to its previous 
form, and Argive history became almost a 
blank. 

Before proceeding with the histories of 
vSparta and Athens, the two most important 
Hellenic states, which arose to power as 
Argos declined, we will take a general 
view of the neighboring Greek islands and 
of the Grecian colonies which lined the 
shores of Asia Minor, part of Northern 
Africa, the coasts of Thrace and Macedon, 
the shores of the Euxine, (now Black Sea), 
the island of vSicily, Southern Italy, and the 
Mediterranean shores of vSpain and Gaul 
(now France). 

After the capture of Thebes by the P^pig- 
oni, the Bceotians, expelled by the Thracian 
hordes, retired to Arne in Thessaly; but 
about the time of the great Dorian migra- 
tion they returned to their native land and 
became united with some ^Eolian tribes. 
Monarchy was abolished upon the death of 
Xuthus, B. C. 1126, and the Boeotians formed 
a confederation of as many states as the 
province contained cities, at the head of 
which was Thebes, but with many indefi- 
nite privileges. The constitutions of the 
states were unsettled, and they constantly 
fludluated between a lawless democracy and 
a tyrannical oligarchjx This great evil, 
along with the unsettled condition of the 
confederacy, prevented the Boeotians from 
taking a prominent part in Grecian affairs. 

Acarnania, ^tolia and Eocris afford no 
remarkable materials for history; and the 
most important event in the history of Pho- 
cis was the First Sacred War, described in 
the history of Athens. The states of Thes- 
saly were mainly governed by arbitrary 
tyrants. 

Corinth was the most important of the 
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Peloponnesian states after Sparta. At the 
time of the Dorian conquest of the Pelopon- 
nesus, the Corinthian throne was usurped 
by Alctes, whose descendants ruled the state 
for five generations. On the death of Teles- 
sus, the last of the Aletian dynasty, Bacchis 
usurped the throne ( R. C. 777); and his de- 
scendants, called Bacchiadie, governed the 
state for five generations longer. Telestes, 
the last of these kings, was assassinated, 
whereu]K)n royalty was abolished, and a 
kind of oligarchy was established in its 
stead, under yearly magistrates, called 
chosen entirely' from the family 
x;)f Bacchiadie. This family, ])r(nul of 
their descent and their commercial wealth, 
offended their subjects; and Cy])seius, a 
wealthy citizen of Avolian extraction, as- 
sisted by the ]X"Oi)le, usurped the govern- 
ment ( R. C, 637 ), and held the supreme au- 
thority for thirty years. He was succeeded 
at his death l)y his son Periander, one of 
the “ vSeven \\dse Men of Greece,” )>ut 
many writers describe him as a rapacious, 
oppressive and cruei tyrant. He reigned forty 
3'ears, and his life is believed to ha\'e been cut 
short by violence c)r by grief for the death 
of his son. He was succeeded on the 
throne by his ne])hew Psammetichus, who 
reigned only three years, when he was ex- 
pelled by his sulqects, aided 1 )\' a vSpartaii 
army ( R. C. 5S4). After this revolution the 
state was ruled by a commercial aristocracy, 
whose constitution is not definitelv known, 
but under which Corinth was for a long 
time closely in alliance with S])arta. The 
Corinthian trade consisted mainly in the 


exchange of Asiatic and Italian merchan- 
dise, for which her position afforded her 
many st)ecial advantages. The most pros- 
jx-Tous period of Corinth ended with the 
government of the Cypselids; and the loss 
of her colony of Corcyra, which had been 
kept in subjection by Periander, but which 
1 evoked after his death, was a blow to her 
power from which she nevxT recovered. The 
first sea-fight recorded in histoiy is the 
naval engagement between the Corcyrians 
and the Corinthians (R. C. 650). 

Sicyon and the other Achcean states were 
distracted by revolutions like those of Cor- 
inth. After many usurpations and revolu- 
tions, all the Acluean states adopted repub- 
lican constitutions, about the time that the 
C>'pselids were ex])elled from Corinth. 

The constitution of Arcadia became re- 
])ublican when the last king, Aristodemus, 
was stoned by his subjecls for having be- 
trayed Aristomenus and the Messenians. 

Klis maintained its internal tranquillity, 
]x‘Cause of the wise laws of Iphitus, who 
instituted the regular (luadreiinial celebra- 
tion of the Olympic Games. The saneffity 
of its soil on account of this regular festival 
secured it against external attack. After 
the abolition of royalty in IClis, two supreme 
magistrates called Hellanodicce were chosen, 
who, besides governing the state, superin- 
tended the 01ym])ic Games. The number 
of these magistrates w'as afterwards increased 
U) ten, one ])eing cluxsen from each of the 
Pdian tribes; the only limit to their authority 
being a Senate of ninety, whose members 
were elected for life. 


SECTION V.— THE GREEK ISLANDS. 


HH revolutions iff the Grecian 
islands resembled those of con- 
tinental Greece, most of them 
having substituted republican 
constitution.^ for the monarch- 
ical system. After the Athenians had ac- 
quired the supremacy of the seas, the i.sland 



' states lost their indejKmdence, as they were 
treated more like subjects than like allies by 
Athens; but their internal constitutions re- 
mained in tael. We will only notice the 
mo.st important islands in a historical point 
of view. 

Corcyra was the seat of a Corinthian col- 
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ony under Chersicrates, who drove away or 
conquered the former inhabitants, B. C. 753. 
As the leader and most of his companions 
had been driven into exile by political dis- 
sensions, they entertained very little affec- 
tion for the parent state; while the rapid 
growth of the Corcyrc‘an power aroused the 
commercial jealousy of Corinth. This state 
of things resulted in open v^ar. The Corcy- 
rean constitution seems to have been origi- 
nally aristocratic or oligarchical, like those 
of most of the Dorian states; but after the 
Persian War the rise of a democratic fac!^ion, 
with the support of Athens, led to the most 
violent internal dissensions, ending in the 
complete ruin of Corcyra. 

vEgina, first colonized in B. C. 135^', rap- 
idly developed by commerce and navigation 
into one of the leading Grecian states, even 
founding colonies of its own in Crete and 
Pontus. AJgiiia was for a long time the suc- 
cessful rival of Athens, but was finally con- 
quered by that power under Themistocles 
(B. C. 485). 

Many different colonies from the Grecian 
mainland were planted in the island of Eu- 
bcea, but its cities were not united in any 
confederacy, each having its own separate 
constitution. The Athenians conquered the 
island after the Persian War; but the Eubo?- 
ans made several sanguinary efforts to re- 
cover their independence. 


All of the Cyclades, except Delos, became 
tributar^^ to Athens, when that state ac- 
quired the sovereignty of the seas. 

Crete was renowned in the Heroic Age 
for the laws of Minos (B. C. 1300). After 
the death of Cleanthus, about B. C. 800, 
mo.st of the chief Cretan cities adopted re- 
publican constitutions, and thereafter were 
independent states. The Cretans .seldom 
engaged in foreign wars, l)Ut were almost 
constantly involved in mutual hostilities 
with each other, and this condition of things 
had a tendency to degrade the national 
characfler. 

Cyprus was only partially colonized by#- 
the Greeks, their chief settlement being Sal- 
amis, founded by Teucer, .shortly after the 
Trojan War (B. C. iic?o). The i.sland was 
in succe.ssion under the dominion of the 
Ph(xmicians, the Egyptians and the Persians. 
The Kings of vSalamis often revolted against 
their Persian masters, and always main- 
tained a limited independence. When Alex- 
ander the Great be.sieged Tyre (B. C. 332) 
nine Cypriot kings voluntarily joined him, 
and thereafter the i.sland was a Macedonian 
dependency. 

The isiand of Rhodes was the seat of 
the flouri.shing Dorian colonies of Lindus, 
lalyssus and Cameirus. The island of Cos 
had a Dorian settlement of the same name 
within its limits. 


SECTION VL— GREEK COLONIES. 



number and wide diffusion 
of the Greek colonies are very 
remarkable. From the Sea of 
Azov to the Pillars of Hercules 
(Straits of Gibraltar), nearly 
the whole coasts of the continents and the 
islands were .studded with the .settlements of 
this a< 5 live and enterpri.sing race. These 
colonies were most thickly sown towards 
the north and north-east, where the civiliza- 
tion of Hellas came in contacfl with that of 
Phoenicia, and where it successfully main- 


tained itself against its formidable rival. 
Carthage and Tyre were unable to prevent 
the Greeks from forcing them.selves into 
these regions, as well as in Egypt and Cy- 
renaica; while the Grecian race held exclu- 
sive pos.session of the northern Mediterra- 
nean shores, except in Spain, coming in 
contadl with their Phoenician and Cartha- 
ginian rivals in the islands of Corsica, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily and Cyprus. 

Two prominent cau.ses led to the di.stribu- 
tion of the Hellenic race over so many and 
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'•Huch remote regions. One of the causes 
was the rapid increase of the race, which 
found itself overcrowded in its mother 
country and in its older colonies, and there- 
fore sought a vent abroad. Thus arose those 
formidable itni> rations and colonizations of 
the Greek race, both in its native land and 
on foreign shores. The first of these Grecian 
colonizations of foreign shores were the 
^olian, Ionian and Dorian settlements 
on the western shores of Asia Minor and 
the Acluean settlements in Southern Italy. 
The other chief cause of these Hellenic 
colonizations was the spirit of commer- 
cial or political enterprise, the state found- 
ing a colony desiring to extend its in- 
fluence or its trade into a new region. The 
settlements thus founded were colonics proper, 
and these maintained at first a certain rela- 
tion with their mother country — a relation 
not existing in the case of colonies arising 
from migrations of Hellenic races. Some- 
times individual caprice or political disturb- 
ance led to the founding of new cities, but 
these instances were very rare. 

In some of the Greek colonies proper the 
political connecflioti with the mother country 
was weak; in others it was strong. The 
former were practically independent com- 
munities, attached to the mother country 
only b\' race affection and by certain pre- 
vailing usages, which were not obligatory 
nor very definite. The colony generally 
worshiped its original founder as its hero, 
and adored the same god as the parent cit}'. 
It participated in the great festivals of its 
metropolis and contributed offerings to 
them. It distinguished the citizens of the 
mother country by .special honors at its 
own games and festivals. It used the 
.same emblems upon its coins. Its chief 
priests were in .some cases drawn con- 
stantl}" from the mother coimtr}^; and 
it sought a leader from the parent 
state if it intended to found a new colon^^ 
itself. War between a parent city and its 
colony was considered impious, and each 
was regarded as under a certain obligation 
to aid the other in times of danger and 
emergency. The observance of these dif- 


ferent usages, however, was entirely volun- 
tary, no effort ever being undertaken to 
enforce them, the complete indei^endence of 
the colonies being recognized. 

In the other class of Greek colonies the 
parent state .sent a body of its citizens to 
found a new .settlement in territory which 
it con.sidered its own; the coloni.sts retaining 
all their rights as citizens of their mother 
country, and being chiefly a garri.son in the 
new .settlement designed to uphold the au- 
thority of those who .sent them out. These 
colonies thus were ab.solutely and entirely 
dependent upon the parent state. The 
cleruchs were simply citizens of their mother 
country, who had been a.ssigned certain 
special duties and granted certain benefits. 

The Greek .settlements of every class may 
be divided geographically into Ivastern, 
Western and vSouthern. The Eastern colo- 
nies were tho.se on the eastern and northern 
.shores of the zEgean and on the northern 
and .southern .shores of the Propontis ( tho.se 
on the .southern coast of Macedem and 
Thrace and on the western coast of Asia 
Minor), those on the western, .southern, 
eastern and northern shores of the luixine, 
or Black Sea, and on the Pains Ma'Otis 
(now vSea of Azov). The western colonies 
were tho.se of Magna Gnecia (Great Greece) 
in vSoutliem Italy, and tho.se of vSicily, 
Gaul, Spain and the neighboring islands. 
The Southern colonies were those of Cyre- 
na'ica in Northern Africa, west of Egypt. 

The colonies founded by the Greeks be- 
tween the time of the Dorian migration and 
the Macedonian conquest of Greece were 
the most numerous and the most important 
e.stablished by any ancient nation, and all 
contributed immeirsely to the advancement 
of civilization. 

We will first notice the Greek colonies, 
along the western or ^gean coast of Asia 
Minor, from the Hellespont to the borders 
of Cilicia, in consequence of the changes 
wrought by the Dorian migration and con- 
quest of the Peloponnesus. These colonies 
were established by the Bohans, lonians, 
Dorians and Achajans; and in them arose 
the first of Grecian poets, Homer and Al- 
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caeus, and the first of Grecian philosophers, 
Thdles and Pythagoras. 

After conquering the Peloponnesus, tlie 
-®olians settled at first in Thrace; but a 
generation later ( B. C. 1124) they passed 
over into Asia Minor, and occupied the 
coasts of Mysia and Caria, naming the strip 
of territory which they colonized ^Eolis. 
They likewise colonized the islands of Les- 
bos, Tenedos and the group called the Hec- 
atonnesi (hundred islands). The ^'Lolians 
founded twelve cities on the mainland of 
Asia Minor, the chief of which were Cyme 
and Smyrna, the others being Myrina, Gry- 
ncium and Pitane, on the coast, and Tem- 
nus, Larissa, Neonteichos, vEgse, Cilia, No- 
tium and Aigirocssa, in the interior. 
Smyrna was destroyed by the L^^lians, B. 
C. ficK), and was not restored for four hun- 
dred years, after which it became a prosper- 
ous Macedonian colony. Mitylenc\ on the 
island of Lesbos, was the most important of 
the Aeolian cities in this quarter. It was 
tlie home of Pittacus, one of the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece. Methymna, Antissa, 
Eresus and Pyrrha were Ajolian cities in the 
island of Lesljos. Cyme and Lesbos sent 
out colonies which settled along the shores 
of the aEgeari to the Hellespont, thus found- 
ing the towns of Antandrus, Gargara and 
Assus. Sestus, in the Chersonesus, and 
^nus, on the coast of Thrace, were also 
^Eolian colonies. The uEolian towns were 
independent of each other. The Aiolian 
cities of Asia Minor were finally conquered 
by Croesus, the great Lydian king, in B. C. 
568, and V)y Cyrus the Great of Persia in B. 
C. 554, but they afterwards became inde- 
pendent. 

The Ionian migration, which occurred 
some yeiars later than the -^Eolian, about 
B. C. 1044, was the largest that ever left 
Greece. The direcfl cau.se of this migration 
was the abolition of royalty at Athens. 
The sons of Codrus, unwilling to retire to 
private life, determined to lead a colony to 
Asia Minor, and were readily joined by the 
Ionian exiles from the northern Peloponne- 
sus, who were overcrowded in Attica, and 
by large numbers of emigrants from neigh- 


boring states, who were adluated by politica^^ 
discontent or b\^ the mere desire for changed 
They were supplied liberally with ships and 
munitions of war, after which they sailed to 
Asia Minor, landing on the ^gean coast 
south of A^olis. After many bloody wars 
with the native barbarians, the lonians ac-' 
quired possession of the lands along that 
coast from Miletus to Mount Sipylus. 

The lonians founded twelve cities in the 
new district, which received the name of 
Jemia. The twelv^e Ionian cities were Ephe- 
sus, Erythra*, Clazomenae, Colophon, Myus, 
Miletus, Priene, Phocaea, Lebedos, vSamrts, 
Teos and Chios, of which the last three 
were on islands bearing their respe( 5 live 
names. Phocaea and Miletus were by far 
the most important of these cities in early 
times. Miletus became a powerful .slate and 
for a long time warred succe^isfully with the 
Kings of Lydia, but was finally subdued.. 
As early as B. C. 780 Miletus sent colonies 
which .settled on the shores of the Helles- 
pont, the Propontis, the Euxine and the Sea 
of Azov. About B. C. 60c; Phoccea became 
renowned as a maritime power, her sailors 
being the first Greeks who explored the 
Adriatic and the Western Mediterranean^, 
and the only Greeks kiiowni to have ventured . 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules into the At- 
lantic Ocean. The Phocaeans traded with 
Tartessus in Spain, and founded Alalia, in « 
Corsica; Ma.ssilia (now Marseilles) on the' 
southern coast of Gaul; and Elea, or Velia 
( now V ela), in Italy. Samos became a great 
power about B. C. 550, under the tyrant Poly- 
crates, and extended her dominion over many 
of the islands of the i'Egean. The Ionian 
Greeks also colonized the AJgean islands of 
Ceos, Cythnus, Seriphus, Siphiius, Paros, 
Naxos, Syros, Andros, Tenos, Rheneia, 
Delos and Myconus. 

All the twelve Ionian cities of A.sia Minor 
and the neighboring islands were united by 
an Amphic 5 lyonic confederacy. Deputies 
from the different cities met, at stated times, 
in the temple of Poseidon on the promon- 
tory of Mycdle, which they called Heli- 
c6nean, from Helice, the chief of the Ion- 
ian cities in the North of the Peloponnesus. 
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In this temple they dcliheratethon all mat- 
ters relating to the Pan- Ionian league; hut 
this Ainphi( 5 lyonic Council never interfered 
with the domestic affairs of the different 
Ionian cities. The}^ also celebrated festivals 
and public games, which rivaled those of 
Greece, proper in magnificence. In the 
midst of their prosperity, the Ionian cities 
became involved in a long and desj)erate 
struggle with the Kings of Lydia, which 
resulted in the gradual conquest of the sev- 
eral cities by the I^ydian monarchs. Mile- 
tus successfully resisted all attempts at sub- 
jugation until its conquest by Criesus in the 
first half of the sixth century before Christ. 
When Lydia was conquered by Cyrus the 
Great of Persia in B. C. 554, the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor were also absorbed into 
the Medo-Persian dominion, but they after- 
wards became independent. 

The Dorians being checked in their con- 
quests in Greece proper after their subju- 
gation of the Peloponnesus, many of them 
proceeded in detached bands to the coast of 
Caria and to the islands of Cos and Rhodes. 
This w^is after the yUolian and Ionian mi- 
grations.. The six cities of the Dorian 
Hexapolis were Halicarnassus and Cnidus, 
on the Car i an peninsula, Cos in the island 
of the same name, and lalyssus, Caineirus 
and Lindus in the island of Rhodes. These 
were united thus in a .sort of Ampliidtyony, 
which met in the temple of Apollo Triopius, 
near Cnidus. Other Dorian cities in Caria 
were Myndus and Pha.selis. 

Dorian colonies were settled in the South- 
ern Cyclades, namely, in such islands as 
Melos, Pholegandrus, Thera, Anaphc, Asty- 
paloea, Calymna, Nisyrus, Telos and Chalcia. 

The Dorian colonies in Asia Minor were 
inferior to the AJolian or the Ionian, both 
in extent and importance. Occupying a 
narrow and unfruitful tradl in Caria, .south 
of Ionia, the six cities of the Dorian Hexa- 
polis always continued in a condition of 
weakness, only Halicama.ssus and Cnidus, 
on the mainland, in Caria, arriving at any 
degree of importance, while Lindus in the 
island of Rhodes also reached a degree of 
consideration. The bold navigators of 


Rhodes rivaled those of the most powerful 
commercial states. Halicarnassus eventu- 
ally became the capital of a wealthy mon- 
archy; and this city was the native place of 
two renowned Greek historians — Herodotus, 
“the Father of History,” and Dionysius 
Halicarnassus. 

The Dorian colonies were finally subdued 
by Cnesus, and when Lydia-was conquered 
by Cyrus the Great they passed under the 
Medo-Persian dominion. A dynasty of 
Hellenized Carians ruled in Halicarnassus' 
under the Persian kings. 

Most of the Greek colonies on the shores 
of the Propontis (now Sea of Marmora), the 
Euxine (now Black Sea), and the Pdlus 
MaAtis (now Sea of Azov), were founded 
by the citizens of Miletus during the eighth 
and ninth centuries before Christ. Miletus, 
who.se commerce occupied four harbors and 
who.se naval power amounted to almo.st a 
hundred w'ar-galleys, owed its prosperity 
and greatness to its control ot the northern 
trade. To secure this lucrative commerce, 
the Milesians founded numerous colonies 
along all the coasts of the liuxine and the 
Propontis, all of which became prosperous 
commercial marts. Their commerce was 
not limited to the sea-coasts. Their mer- 
chants penetrated into Scythia and advance:! 
even beyond the Ca.s{)ian to the regions now 
embraced in the Khanates of Khiva and 
Bokhara. The Phocreans also established 
important colonies, but they were mainly 
alxsorbed in the western trade, leaving the 
northern to the Mile.sians, who founded 
almost all the colonies along the .shores of 
the Euxine. 

On the eastern or luixine coast of Thrace 
were a number of Greek colonies, the most 
important of which, beginning from the 
south, near the Bosphorus, were Apollouia, 
Mesambria, Odessus, Callatis, Tomi and 
Lstria, all of which were Milesian settle- 
ments, except Mesambria, which was Me- 
garian. These colonies were mainly founded 
in the .seventh centur>" before Christ. Odes- 
sus was once the head of a league of most 
of the.se cities. The mo.st important of them 
commercially was lstria, or Istropolis. 
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The coasts of Thrace and Macedon were 
lined with flourishing Greek colonies, wdiich 
were prirfcipally settled from Athens and 
Corinth. 

The Greek colonies on the northern coast 
of the yEgean were Meth6ne, on the eastern 
coast of the Thermic Gulf, founded about 

B. C. 730 hyx^olonists from Eretria, and in 
Pall^nd, Sithonia and A6t<L% which were on 
the three great projections of the Chalcidic 
peninsula. PotidaM, the most important of 
these in early times, w’as a colony from Cor- 
inth. The Chalcidian cities in Sithonia 
were Tor6nc, Singus, Sermyle, Galepsus 
and Mecyberna. Olynthus became a pos- 
session of Chalcedon in B. C. 480. The 
colonies of Eretria were chiefly in Pallene, 
and the most important was Mende. Sane 
was founded by Andros, near the canal of 
Xerxes. Acanthus, Stageirus and Argilus 
were on the coast between Athos and Am- 
phipolis. Chalcedon and Olynthus arose 
to great powder in the fifth and fourth centu- 
ries before Christ. 

The Greek colonies on the coast of 
Thrace, between the Strymon and Ncvssus 
rivers, were Amphipolis, Eion, My rein us, 
Apollonia, Galepsus, ORsyme, Neapolis, 
Datum, Scapte-Hylc and Crenides (after- 
wards Philippi ). The earliest of these set- 
tlements were made from Thasos. Mycrinus 
was founded by a colony from Mitylcne 
about B. C. 508. Amphipolis was founded 
by Athens B. C. 465, and soon became a 
powerful and important city. It revolted 
from Athens B. C. 424, and was conquered 
by Philip of Macedon B. C. 358. The 
Greek colonies between the Nestus and the 
Hellespont were Abdera, founded by the 
Teians when their city had been threatened 
by Harpagus, the Persian general, about B. 

C. 553; Maroneia, a colony of Chios; Me- 
sambria, of Samothrace; Cardia, of Miletus 
and Clazomenae; Elceus, of Teos; ^nos, 
Alopeconndsus and Sestos of ^Eolis. The 
Greek cities of Madytus, Gallipolis and 
Padlya were in the Chersondsus, which be- 
came a powerful kingdom under the first 
Miltiades about B. C. 560, and which was 
held by the Persians from B. C. 493 to B. C. 


419. On tlie Illyrian coast of the Adriatic 
were Apollonia and Epidamnus. 

The Phocccans founded Lampsacus on 
the Propontis adjoining the Hellespont, hav- 
ing previously obtained a grant of the site 
of the city from one of the native princes , 
whom they had aided in war. Lampsacus 
was subsequently occu])ied by the Milesians, 
under whom it became a place of vast 
wealth and immense commerce. Other Mile- 
sian colonies on the Asiatic coast of the 
Propontis were Priapus, Artace and Cius. 
Proconnesus was a Mildsian colony in an 
island in mid sea. Pari uni was a colony of 
Erythr^e. 

Cyzicus, a very ancient city, eredled on 
an island connedled by bridges with the 
coast of Asia Minor, is said to have been 
founded in the earliest ages by the Tyrrhen- 
ian Pelasgi, and to have been subsequently 
occupied by the Argonauts. About B. C. 751 
it was taken possession of by the Milesians, 
who likewise occupied the neighboring 
island of Proconnesus (now Marmora). 
Under the Roman dominion, Cyzicus became 
one of the most beautiful and flourishing 
cities of Asia Minor. 

On the coast of Thrace, just opposite 
Cyzicus, was Perinthus, afterwards called 
Heracleia, which was founded by a colony 
from Samos. On the Phiropean side of the 
Bosphorus was Byzantium (now Constan- 
tinople), named from Byzas, who founded 
the city in lb C. 606. Byzantium was the 
most j)rosperous of the Greek colonies in 
this quarter. This city commanded the 
entrance to the Euxine Sea, and therefore 
controlled the important trade which the 
Greeks carried on, chiefly for corn, with 
Thrace and Scythia. Opposite Byzantium, 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, was 
Chalcedon (now Scutari ). Both Byzantium 
and Chalcedon were founded by Megarian 
colonies. 

Heracleia, on the Bithynian coast, which 
was colonized first from Megara and after- 
wards from Miletus, was the first Greek 
colony on the shores of the Euxine. The 
most powerful Grecian state on the Euxine 
shores was Sin6pe, in Paphlagonia, founded 
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by the Milesians. The next l>est harbor on 
the PyUxine coast, to Sin6pe, was Amisus, 
in Pontus, also a Milesian colony. After 
being long under the dominion of Miletus, 
Amisus was seized by the Athenians during 
the age of Pericles, when its name was 
changed to Peineaeus. In the time of its 
prosperit3% Amisus foundeil a colony which 
soon surpassed the parent state in impor- 
tance — Trapezus (now Trebizond). 

Phdsis, Dioscurias and Phanagoria were 
on the eastern coast of the Euxine, and were 
early Mildsian colonies. During the Mace- 
donian period Phanag6ria became the cap- 
ital of the Greek cities on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus. It owed its prosperity to 
its being the principal mart for the slave- 
trade, which has ever been prevalent in the 
countries around the Caucasus, and likewise 
to its being the emporium for the produdls 
brought from Central and Southern Asia by 
wa}^ of the Caspian Sea and the Oxus river. 

The Milesians founded settlements in the 
Tauric Chersondsus (now Crimea), and 
wrested most of that peninsula from the 
barbarous natives. The chief of the Mile- 
sian settlements in the Tauric Chersonesus 
and on the neighboring coasts of Scythia 
were Tyras, at the mouth of the river Tyras 
(now Dniester); Olbia, on the estuary of the 
Hypanus (now Bug); Panticap^eum (after- 
wards Bosphorus), near the modern Kertch; 
Phanagoria, on the opposite Asiatic coast; 
Theudosia, on the .site of Kaffa; and Tanais, 
at the mouth of the river Tanais (now Don). 
Chersondsus Heracleiotica, near the site of 
the modern Sebastopol, was a colony of 
Heracleia Pontica, on the opposite coast of 
Asia Minor, which was itself a colony from 
Megara. These colonies were mostly founded 
in the eighth century before Christ. The 
most important of the Milesian colonies in 
this quarter was the city of Panticapaeum, 
which became the capital of the little Greek 
kingdom of the Bosphorus, and which 
maintained its independence until the first 
centur}" before Christ, when it was seized 
by Mithridates the Great, the powerful King 
of Pontus, who there laid the foundations 
of his subsequent power. 


^ On the coast of Northern Africa, west of 
Egypt, was the flourishing Greek city of 
Cyr^ne, founded by a Dorian colony from 
the island of Thera, about B. C. 651, in 
obedience to the direction of the Del])hic 
oracle. The goveritnient was at first a mon- 
archy, the crown being hereditary in the 
family of Battus, the foundry: of the city; 
but the people of Cyrcn6 could never estab- 
lish a permanent constitution, and the state 
was distra( 5 led by domestic dissensions until 
it was annexed to the Egyptian kingdom of 
the Ptolemies. The territory of Cyrenc was 
called the Cyrenaica, and other important 
cities besides Cyren6 were Barca and Apollo- 
nia, the latter the port of Cyr^n^. 

In Southeni Italy there were so many 
Greek colonies that the country was called 
Ma^na Gnrda (Great Greece). The earli- 
est Greek settlement in vSouthern Italy was 
made by a colony from Chalcis, in the island 
of Ivubcea. This colony founded Cunue, B. C. 
1030. This city early reached a high degree 
of prosperity, establi.shed a powerful navy, 
and founded many flourishing colonies, the 
chief of which were Neapolis (now Naples) 
and Zancle (afterwards called Messana). Cu- 
niie had an aristocratic form of government. 
This constitution was subverted by the 
tyrant Aristodemus, B. C. 544, but his a.ssas- 
sination restored the old constitution. P^x- 
hausted by civil dis.sensions and suffering 
severely in a war with the Etrurians and 
Daunians (B. C. 5cx^), the Cuma:*ans were 
eventually subdued by the Campanians. 
Cuimc was annexed to the territories of the 
Roman Republic B. C. 345, but on account 
of its harl)or at Pateoli it remained import- 
ant even after losing its independence. 

Tarentum was founded by the Parthenii 
from Sparta, under Phalantus, B. C. 707. 
These colonists were obliged to carry on 
long wars against the Italian tribes in their 
vicinity, particularly the Massapians and the 
Lucanians. They triumphed over these 
native barbarians, and made their city one 
of the most flourishing maritime states in 
the West of Europe. But luxury ultimately 
rendered them weak and effeminate. To 
escape the grasping ambition of Rome, the 
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Tarentines invited Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
the greatest general of his time, into Italy. 
After gaining several great vicftories over 
the Romans, Pyrrhus was defeated and 
withdrew from Italy; whereupon Tarentum 
became a dependency of Rome (H. G. 277). 

Croton was founded by the Achseans, B. 
C. 710. Even during the first century of 
its existence, this city became so powerful as 
to raise an army of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. The constitution was very 
democratic, and so continued until the phi- 
losopher Pythdgoras made his residence at 
Croton (B. C. 540). He established a kind 
of secret association among his disciples, the 
main purpose of which was to secure the 
chief political power in the hands of the 
Pythagorean society. In a few years three 
hundred Pythagoreans held the sovereignty 
of Croton, and the influence of the new sedl 
extended overall the Greek colonies of Italy 
and vSicily, and even over Greece proper and 
the isles of the ^Egean. The Crotonians 
vsoon afterw^ards warred with the Sybarites 
and destroyed their city. Intoxicated with 
prosperity, and under the instigation of the 
artful and ambitious Cylon, who had been 
excluded from the Pythagorean order be- 
cause of his turbulent manners, the inferior 
men of Croton clamored for an equal divi.sion 
of the conquered territory of Sybaris; and 
when this demand was denied, as incompat- 
ible with the nature of the Pythagorean 
oligarchy, these inferior Crotonians secretly 
plotted against their rulers, attacked them 
with surprise in the senate-house, put many 
of them to death, and drove the others into 
exile. Pythagoras himself soon afterw^ards 
died at Metapontum, in Lucania, having 
lived just long enough to see the ruin of the 
oligarchy to which he devoted his labors in 
building u]3. Croton never fully recovered 
from the effe( 5 ls of this ruinous civil^w^ar. 
It was frequently captured by the Kings of 
Syracuse, and it became a dependency of 
Rome after the departure of Pyrrhus from 
Italy. 

Sybaris was founded by an Achaean col- 
ony, B. C. 720. The exceedingly-fertile 
soil, and the liberality in admitting all 


strangers to the privileges of citizenship. 
cau.sed such a rapid increase in the popula- 
tion that the Sybarites are .said to have raivSed 
an army of three hundred thousand men in 
a war against the Crotonians. Its immense 
wealth, obtained mainly from a vast trade 
in wine and oil with the people of North 
Africa and Gaul, made Sybaris the most 
populous and luxurious city in Europe dur- 
ing the half century from B. C. 600 to B. C. 
550; and the Sybarites became notorious for 
their debauchery and effeminacy. The con- 
tests between the aristocratic and democratic 
fa( 5 lions produced a civil war. At length 
T^lys, the democratic leader, obtained the 
supreme power and banished five hundred 
of the leading nobles, who sought refuge in 
Crotona. The Sybarites demanded the.se 
refugees, and when this demand was rejecfled 
they put the Crotonian ambassadors to 
death. This outrage of course produced a 
war between Sybaris and Croton ( B. C. 510). 
The Crotonians defeated a far superior vS^^ba- 
rite army in the field, took Sybaris by storm 
and razed the city to the ground. 

Driven from their homes, the Sybarites 
solicited the aid of the Spartans and the 
Athenians in restoring their city, and re- 
questing them to send a colony to swell the 
population of the proposed new city. The 
Spartans refused the request of the Sybarite 
ambassadors, but the Athenians gladly 
granted them assistance (B. C. 446). An 
Athenian squadron of ten ships under Lampo 
and Xendcrates was sent to Italy with a 
large body of troops on board; while a 
proclamation was made throughout Greece, 
ofifering the protection of the Athenian 
fleet to all who would emigrate to the 
new colony. Many availed themselves 
of the offer; and the Sybarites, with the aid 
of the new colonists, soon regained their old 
passessions, and founded Thurium, near the 
site of Sybaris. But Thurium was soon 
torn by quarrels among its heterogeneous 
population, concerning who should be re- 
garded as founders of the new city. The 
Delphic oracle was appealed to (B. C. 433), 
and the priests of that sanCluary declared 
Thurium to be a colony of Apollo. But the 
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Sybarites were not satisfied with this de- 
cision; and, believing themselves to have 
the best right to the country, they began 
to exclude, from all honors and emplov- 
ments, the foreign colonists whom they had 
invited to join them in founding the new 
cit>'; but, as the new foreigners were the 
most numerous, this proceeding provoked a 
civil war, which ended in a second expul- 
sion of the Sybarites. The Thurians then 
invited fresh colonists from Greece, and 
formed themselves into a commonwealth, 
choosing Charondas, of Catana, for their 
lawgi\x'r. They were soon enen’ated by 
luxury; and, as they were unable to defend 
themselves against the Lucanians, they 
placed themselves under the powerful pro- 
tection of Rome. This gave the Tarentines 
a pretext for attacking Thurium, which 
they captured, thus subjedling themselves 
to the vengeance of the Romans. After the 
Roman conquest of Tarentum, Thurium be- 
came a Roman dependency. The city 
suffered terribly in the Second Ihinic War; 
and, having become almost depopulated, 
was occupied by a Roman colony (R. C. 

IQO). 

The city of Locri-Epizephyrii was found- 
ed 1)3’ colonists from Locri-Ozolae (B. C. 
683); but these were joined bv various set- 
tlers, mainly from the West of Greece. Za- 
leiicus, one of their own citizens, became 
the lawgiver of the Locrians, and his wise 
institutions remained intadl for two cen- 
turies. The constitution seemed to have 
contained a judicious mingling of aristo- 
cratic and democratic elements. The Eo- 
crians were noted for their peaceful condi- 
tion, their quiet condueft and good manners, 
until Dionysius II., the tyrant of Syracuse, 
having been exiled by his subje(5ls, sought 
refuge in Locri-Epizephyrii, which was his 
mother’s native country (B. C. 357). His 
insolence and licentiousness, and the ex- 
cesses of his followers, brought Locri-Epi- 
zeph3Tii to the brink of ruin; and, when he 
returned to Syracuse (B. C. 347), the Lo- 
crians revenged their wrongs on his unfor- 
tunate family. When Pyrrhus invaded 
Italy, he placed a garrison in Locri-Epi- 


zephyrii (B. C. 277); but the Eocrians revolt- 
ed and massacred the garrison. In revenge 
the King of Ivpirus stormed and pillaged 
the city. After his return to his own king- 
dom, Eocri-Ivpizephyrii submitted to the 
Romans, and suffered terribly in the Second 
Punic War. 

Rhegium was a Greek colon3" founded 
jointh’ b}’ the Chalcidians and the Messe- 
nians (B. C. 66S); but the Mes.senian aris- 
tocrac3’ po.ssessed the chief political power. 
Anaxilaiis subverted this oligarchy and es- 
tablished an absolute des])otism (B. C. 494). 
The Rhegians sometime afterward recov- 
ered their freedom, and sought to secure 
tranquillity by adopting the constitution of 
Charondas from the Thurians. Rh( 5 gium 
thereafter enjoyed tranquillity and happi- 
ness, until it was captured and destroyed b}^ 
Dioiu’sius I., of Syracuse (B. C. 392). 
Dionysius II. partly restored the city; but 
during the wars of Pyrihus with the Ro- 
mans, it was so weak that it required a 
Roman garrison to protecfl it. A legion, 
raised in Campania, was .sent to Rh6gium, 
under the command of Decius Jubellus. 
These .soldiers had been accustomed to a life 
of hard.ship, and they .soon began to envy 
the luxurious ease and wealth of the citi- 
zens they had come to protecfl, and treach- 
erou.sl}^ planned their destru(!l;ion. They 
forged letters from the Rh<C*gian.s to Pyrrhus, 
offering to surrender the city to that mon- 
arch; and, under this preten.se, they ma.s.sa- 
cred most of the citizens and drove the 
others into exile. The Roman Senate 
quickly puni.shed this outrage, .sending an 
arm3’ against the guilty Campanians, who 
had been reinforced by several bands of pro- 
fligate plunderers; and, after a desperate 
struggle, the Roman troops obtained po.s.se.s- 
sion of the city, and scourged the guilty 
legk^aries with rods and beheaded them 
in bands of fifty at a time. The few surviv- 
ing Rhegians had their estates, their liber- 
ties and laws, restored to them. But the 
city was reduced to such weakne.s.s that it 
was unable to maintain its independence, 
and it therefore became subje( 5 l to Rome. 

The principal Greek colonies in Sicily 
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were Syracuse, Agrigentuni, G^la, Cama- 
rina, Selinus and Megara-Hyblaea, founded 
by the Dorians; and Naxos, Catana, Leon- 
tini, Messana and Hiniera, founded by the 
lonians. Of all these cities, Syracuse was 
by far the most important, and its history is 
largely the history of ancient Sicily. Syra- 
cuse was founded by a Corinthian colony 
under the diredlion of Archytas, a nobleman 
of rank who had been obliged to leave his 
native country on account of a political 
dispute. Syracu.se had a republican form of 
government for two and a half centuries, 
and during this period the Syracusans 
founded the colonies of Acrae, Casmenx* and 
Camarina. An aristocratic faeflion cruelly 
oppre.ssed the citizens, but the populace 
threw off their yoke and drove the tyran- 
nical nobles into exile (B. C. 485). They 
fled to Gela, then under the rule of Gelon, 
an able and ambitious usurper, who had 
just become sovereign of his country. 
Gelon raivSed an army, and marched to 
Syracuse, accompanied by the exiles, and 
easily obtained possession of the city. 

Under the administration of Gelon, vSyra- 
cuse ro.se suddenly to wealth and importance, 
while Gelon himself won such renown by 
his repeated victories over the Carthaginians 
that the Athenians and Spartans, at that 
time threatened by the Persian invasion, 
eagerly sought his aid. Gelon demanded, 
as a condition of such aid, that he be ap- 
pointed captain-general of the allied Greeks, 
but the Athenians and Spartans sternly re- 
fu.sed such a stipulation; and before Gelon 
could take an>' further steps, he ascertained 
that Xerxes had engaged the Carthaginians 
to attack the Greek colonies in Sicily and 
Italy, while he invaded Greece proper. 

After three years of preparation, the 
Carthaginians sent against Sicily a vast 
armament, under the command of Hamilcar, 
numbering, it is said, three hundred thou- 
sand men, two thousand ships of war, 
and three thousand vessels of burden. 
After landing in Sicily, Hamilcar be- 
sieged Him6ra, then ruled by Th^ron, 
Gelon’ s father-in-law. The King of Syra- 
cuse could muster only fifty thousand 


men for this sudden emergency, but he 
marched hastily to raise the siege of Hi- 
mera. On his way he fortunately inter- 
cepted a messenger from the Selin un tines 
to the Carthaginian general, promising to 
send him a stipulated body of cavalry on a 
specified day. Gelon led the same number 
of his own horsemen to the Carthaginian 
camp at the appointed time; and, having 
been admitted unsuspedledly, he suddenly 
attacked the enemy, who were so thoroughly 
disconcerted by the assault that their entire 
host was completely demoralized, and the 
Syracusans gained an easy triumph. Ham- 
ilcar was slain, and his army was cut to 
pieces. Carthage humbly sued for peace, 
which the conquering S5Tacusans gener- 
ously granted. During the few remaining 
years of his reign, Gelon strenuou.sly de- 
voted himself to the welfare of his subje(5ls; 
and after his death the Syracusans honored 
him as a demi-god. 

Gelon died B. C. 477, and was succeeded 
by his brother Hiero 1., whose reign was 
more brilliant than beneficial. He pro- 
teefted the arts and .sciences, but he also en- 
couraged a taste for luxury and magnifi-. 
cence, contrary to his more enlightened pre- 
decessor’s policy. He conquered the cities 
of Catana and Naxos, expelled their inhab- 
itants, and repopulated tho.se cities with 
colonies from Syracu.se and the Pelopon- 
nesus. He also inflidled a decisive defeat 
upon the Etruscan pirates off Ciimoe. Thc.se 
pirates had for a time been the terror of the 
Western Mediterranean, but after Hiero’ s 
vi(5lory over them they did not again infest 
the seas for several centuries. After this 
great achievement Hiero engaged in a war 
with the tyrant of Agrigentum, who was 
obliged to resign his power, whereupon his 
subjedls placed themselves under Hiero’s 
protedlion. 

Thrasybiilus, also a brother of G61on, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Syracuse 
upon Hiero’s death, in B. C. 459; but his 
tyranny and crueltj" soon provoked a revo- 
lution, which ended in his dethronement 
and the restoration of the republican consti- 
tution. The Syracusans, however, gained 
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little by the change. A system of secret 
voting, called petal ism, was instituted, ex- 
acftly like the Athenian ostracism, and most 
of the prominent statesmen were ])anished 
by the vote of the fickle populace. At this 
period the Athenians made their unfortunate 
attempt to conquer vSicily, whose disastrous 
result will be fully described in our account 
of the Peloponnesian War. After the utter 
destriuflion of the Athenian armaments (B. 
C. 413), the Egestans, who had invited the 
Athenians to make the invasion, solicited 
and procured the aid of Carthage; thus giv- 
ing rise to a series of sanguinary wars, 
which we have already described in the 
history of Carthage. 

Dionysius I. took advantage of the po- 
litical disturbances in Syracuse by usurjfing 
the government (B. C. 405). and though he 
deserv'es the title of tyrant, his vigorous 
reign was signalized by triumphs over for- 
eign foes and by internal prosperity. Most 
of his reign was occupied in wars with Car- 
thage and the cities of Magna Graccia, and 
likewise against the ancient race of the 
Siculi, whose choice of party usually decided 
the success of these wars. 

Dionysius I. was poisoned B. C. 368, and 
was succeeded by his youthful son, Dio- 
nysius II., who was under the guidance of 
the virtuous Dio. But neither Dio nor his 
friend, the great Athenian philosopher, 
Plato, was able to ’reform the corrupted 
charadler of the young sovereign. He ban- 
ished Dio (B. C. 360), and then utterly 
abandoned him.self to the most extravagant 
luxury and debaucher>\ Dio returned three 
years later (B. C. 357), and restored the re- 
publican fonn of governmeut, after a long 
struggle, but was a.s.sassinated (B. C. 353). 
Syracuse was also distradled by the contests 
of sanguinary factions, and Dionysius II. 
took advantage of these to recover his 
throne, after ten years of exile. His tyr- 
anny, and the treachery of Icetas, the Leon- 
tine, who, when invited to aid the Syra- 
cusans, betrayed their interests to the Car- 
thaginians, obliged the Syracusans to .solicit 
assistance from Corinth. Timoleon, one of 
the truest republicans of ancient history, 


was .sent from Corinth to the aid of the 
Syracusans, but with forces entirely insuffi- 
cient for the emergency (B. C. 345). His 
abilities, however, triumphed over all ob- 
stacles. He dethroned Dionysius II., ex- 
pelled Icetas, and humbled the pride of the 
Carthaginians by a brilliant vieftory. After 
Timoleon’s death (B. C. 357), Syracuse was 
for a long time in a weak and distra( 5 led 
condition, which was terminated by the 
usurpation of Agathocles (B. C. 317). The 
wars of that usurpej^have been described in 
our account of the history of Carthage. 

After the death of Agathocles (B. C. 289), 
the vSyracusans, distra( 5 led by domestic dis- 
sensions, and hard preSvSed by the Mamer- 
tines and the Carthaginians, suffered the 
most terrible misfortunes, and were eventu- 
ally obliged to solicit the aid of Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus. After having conquered 
nearly the whole of Sicily, Pyrrhus so dis- 
gusted his supporters by his arrogance that 
he was obliged to retire from the island (B. 
C. 275). Tired of anarchy, the Syracti.sans 
at length conferred the throne on Hiero II., 
a descendant of the ancient royal family of 
Gelon. Under this sovereign, Syracuse en- 
joyed peace and prosperity during the wars 
between Rome and Carthage, in which the 
city wisely sided with the Romans. Hiero 
II. died of old age (B. C. 215), after a long 
and prosperous reign. After his death the 
party friendly to Carthage acquired the as- 
cendency in Syracu.se, and by the profligate 
use of their power so provoked the re.sent- 
ment of the Romans that a Roman army 
was sent into Sicily. After a long siege, 
protra( 5 led by the mechanical skill and inge- 
nuity of the renowned mathematician and 
philo.sopher, Archimedes, the Romans took 
Syracuse by storm and razed the city to the 
ground (B. C. 212). 

Most of the other Greek cities in Sicily 
were involved in the fortunes of Syracuse. 
As the Carthaginians had used Agrigentum 
for a naval station, the Romans seized that 
city as early as B. C. 262. Sicily ulti- 
mately became a Roman province, and was 
one of the most valuable of all the Roman 
possessions. It was one of the best governed 
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of the Roman territories, in consequence of 
its vicinity to the heart of the Roman power, 
but more especially on account of its coni- 
harvests being considered the resource to 
which the Romans should look, as the agri- 
cultural prodiidlions of Ital)' became more 
and more insufficient to supply tlie Roman 
population. 

The () reeks also established colonies in 
Gaul, wSpain and Corsica. Massilia Tnow 
Marseilles), founded hy the enterprising 
Piioc^eans about Ik C. ^K), was the most im- 
portant Grecian coloii}^ on the coast of Gaul, 
and was famous for its trade by sea and 
land, its merchants visiting the interior of 
Gaul, and even procuring tin and lead by 
this route from the Scilly Isles. Her ter- 
ritory was rich in corn and wine. Massilia 
extended her colonies eastward and west- 
ward along the coast of Gaul. It planted 
the colonies of Olbia, Antipolis (now An- 
tibes), Nica:‘a (now Nice), and Momecus 
(now Monaco), to the east along the coast. 
To the west Massilia planted such colonies 
as Agatha, Rhoda, Emporix*, Henieros- 


i copeiuin, and Maenaca, the last named near 
I Malaga, in Spain. Commercial jealousy 
I between Massilia and Carthage led to fre- 
' quent wars between the two powers, but 
I Massilia was always vicftorious. The hos- 
! tility of the native Gauls and Ligurians was 
i far more dangerous to the security of Mas- 
j silia; but these troublesome foes were held 
i in check, with the aid of the Romans, who 
; became allies of Massilia in B. C. 21 S; and 
i Massilia remained independent until the 
I time of the Roman civil wars, when it 
; was conquered by Julius Caesar and annexed 
j to Rome’s dominions. Saguntum was a 
I Greek city in Spain, whose capture by Han- 
ni1)al caused the vSecond Punic War. 

Thus it will be seen that the Hellenic race, 
instead of being confined to Greece proper 
; and the neighboring islands, had diffused 
; itself over a great portion of the ancient 
i world, peopling the shores of the Mediter- 
I ranean, the yEgean and the Euxine. Where- 
j ever the Greek language was spoken and 
I wherever Grecian civilization was carried, 
i there was Hellas. 


SECTION VII.— SPARTA UNDER THE LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 


[E city of Sparta was built on 
a series of hills, whose out- 
lines were varied and romantic, 
along the right bank of the 
river Eurotas, within sight of 
the chain of Mount Tayg^tum. Sparta was 
for centuries without walls and fortifications, 
relying upon the valor of its inhabitants as 
sufficient to prote(5l itself against the at- 
tacks of foreign enemies. But the most lofty 
hill served for a citadel, and around this hill 
five towns were ranged, separated by con- 
siderable intervals, and occiqiied by the five 
Spartan tribes. The great forum, or public 
square, in wlfich the leading streets of these [ 
five touais terminated, was adorned with 
tei)i)ples and statues, and contained edifices 
in which the Senate, the Ephori, and other 
public^ bodies of Spartan magistrates w^ere 


accustomed to assemble. There was like- 
wise a splendid portico, eredted by the Spar- 
tans from their portion of the spoils taken 
from the Persians in the battle of Platxa. 
The roof did not rest on pillars, but was 
supported by immense statues, representing 
the Persians attired in flowing robes. On 
the highest eminence was the temple of 
Ath^n^, which had the privileges of a place 
of refuge, as had the grove surrounding it. 
This temple was built of brass, as the one 
to Apollo at Delphi had originally been. 
Most of these vSpartan public edifices were 
not distinguished by any architecflural 
beauty, being of rude workmanship and 
destitute of ornamentation Private houses 
in Sparta wqtq small and unadorned, as the 
Spartans sjx^nt most of their time in porti- 
coes and public halls. On the south side 
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of the cit}' was the Hippodronios, or race- 1 
course, and near that was the PlatanistcC, or ! 
place of exercise for youth, shaded ])y beau- 
tiful palm-trees. I 

The Dorian conquerors of Laconia con- | 
stituted themselves a permanent ruling caste ’ 
at vSparta, reducing most of the inhabitants 
of the countr>^ to a condition of vassalage, 
or more properly, to a state of complete 
slavery. During the two centuries that 
vSparta carried on tedious wars with Argos, 
the Spartan state was distracfted by domestic 
dis.sensions, resulting from the unequal di- 
vision of property, the ambition of rival 
nobles, and the diminishing ])()wer of the 
kings. 

In the earh" period of Spartan history, 
after the Dorian conquest and occupation, 
the Dorian conquerors endeavored to extend 
their power. They were at first confined to 
the upper portion of the valley between the 
Taygetus and Parnon mountain-ranges, a I 
region about twenty-live miles long by about 
twenty miles wide. The Achieans occupied 
the lower valley, containing the capital, 
Amyclae, on the Eurotas, about two miles 
.south of vSparta. For three centuries there ! 
was constant war between vSparta and Amy- 
clie, but Sparta made no progress .south- 
ward. The powerful fortifications of Amy- 
cl£e held the Spartans in check and baffled i 
every effort which they made to extend ' 
their dominion. Sparta then unsuccessfully 
endeavored to reduce Arcadia. She even : 
provoked quarrels with Me.ssenia and Argos, ■ 
which led to wars of little consequence. In i 
the eleventh century before Christ, the Dor- 
ians fully establi.shed them.selves in the 
Peloponnesus. Sparta continued her strug- ' 
gle with Amyclae for the po.s.se.s.sion of the ; 
Eurotas valley, and was confined to the 
upper portion of the valley by the Achaeans. 

During this period vSparta had been rapidly 
growing in power and importance. vSparta 
was governed by two kings, who aclcd as 
checks upon each other, and the royal power 
was consequently reduced to almost utter 
in.significance by the middle of the ninth 
centur\’ before Christ. 

The Spartan nation consi.sted of three 


cla.sses. The first of these was the Spnrians^ 
numbering nine thousand, who inhabited 
the capital, and who were descended from 
the Dorian conquerors and constituted the 
nobles of the state. These possessed the 
whole political power in the state, owned most 
of the land, and lived in Sparta on the rents 
paid them by their tenants. The second 
class were the Pcrurci, the free inhabitants 
of the rural towns and villages of Laconia, 
wfio were citizens in a ce^rtain sen.se, but 
had no political rigiits. They were of 
mingled Doric and Acluean descent, were 
scatP red over Laconia, ])ossessed the jHiorest 
lands, and were the only class engaged in 
commerce and the mechanical arts. They 
I constituted the heavy-armed troojis in the 
vSpartan armies, but were not subject to the 
military discipline of the vSpartans, The 
third class were the Helots, or slaves, who 
were originally of Acluean blood, and who 
were employed in cultivating the lands of 
their Spartan masters, to whom they paid a 
fixed rent of half the produce. 

Towards the close of the ninth century 
before Christ, vSparta suddenly emerged from 
ob.scurity; and under the wise legislation of 
Lycurgus, her celebrated lawgiver, she be- 
came the great rival of Athens. Lycurgus 
was the .second .son of Eunonius, one of the 
two joint Kings of Sparta, and is believed to 
have flouri.shed in the latter part of the ninth 
century Ix^fore Christ. After the death of 
Eunonius, who was killed in a .seditious tu- 
mult, his eldest .son, Polydec5les, succeeded to 
the. throne, but died shortly afterward. 
Lycurgus became his succes.sor, l)ut reigned 
only for a short time. A.scertaining that a 
]>oslhumous child of Polyde(5le.s would prob- 
ably soon be bom, Lycurgus announced his 
determination to abdicate the throne, if the 
child proved to be a son, and to continue to 
' admini.ster the government only as protecflor 
, or regent during his nephew’s minority. 
When the widow of Polydecfles heard of the 
intention of Lycurgus, .she told him pri- 
vately that if he would marry her, no child 
of his brother should ever stand in the way 
i of his possession of the throne. Lycurgus 
I was horrified at this unmotherly proposition. 
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but discreetly suppressed his indignation; 
and, to insure the preservation of the child, 
induced his sister-in-law to believe that he 
himself intended to destroy it immediately 
after its birth. At the same time he secretly 
instru(5led her attendants to bring the child 
to him as soon as it was born. Accordingly, 
one evening, as he was supping with the 
magistrates of the city, the fatherless infant 
boy was brought to Lycurgus, who instantly 
took his newly-boni nephew in his arms, 
and, addressing the company, said: “Spar- 
tans, behold your king.” The Spartans 
joyfully hailed the infant boy as their sov- 
ereign, and expressed the strongest admira- 
tion of the disinterested and upright course 
of Lycurgus in thus relincjuishing the crown 
when he could have retained it so easily. 

Although this noble a(5l of Lycurgus 
raised him in the estimation of good men, it 
made the disappointed widow of Polydedles 
and her friends and adherents, his enemies. 
They circulated a report that Lycurgus de- 
signed murdering the infant and usurping 
the throne, and pursued him so relentlessly 
with their annoyances and persecutions that 
he at length retired to Crete, to study the 
peculiar laws and institutions of Minos, 
which had been instrumental in raising that 
island to great power and prosi^erity. The 
similarity of the system instituted after- 
wards at Sparta by Lycurgus to that estab- 
lished in Crete by Minos adequately demon- 
etrates that the Spartan lawgiver had taken 
the Cretan institutions as his model. After 
residing for some time in Crete, Lycurgus 
proceeded to Asia Minor, and examined the 
laws, customs and m^jnners of the Grecian 
cities founded in that quarter. At that time 
the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor far sur- 
passed the most flourishing of the parent 
states of Greece. The.se colonies had at 
this early day advanced considerably in 
commerce and the arts, in con.sequence of 
their favorable maritime position, their fer- 
tile .soil and their wise institutions. Lycur- 
gtts found there the poems of Homer, partly 
colledled them, and subsequently introduced 
them into Greece proper, where they had 
previously been almost unknown. 


During the absence of Lycurgus from 
Sparta, the internal disorders and fa(5liou.s 
broils which had distracfled the state for so 
long a period reached such a degree that the 
laws fell into utter contempt, the authority 
of the kings was entirely disregarded, and 
anarchy and confusion prevailed. This de- 
plorable condition of affairs convinced the 
Spartan people that a reform of the national 
institutions was absolutely essential to the 
welfare of the state. The eyes of the Spar- 
tans were therefore dire(5led to Lycurgus, as 
the person whose experience, wisdom and 
integrity particularly fitted him for the 
work of framing a new constitution for his 
country. Lycurgus agreed to undertake 
this duty, after frequent invitations to do so; 
but before beginning his legislative task, he 
considered it advisable to procure the sanc- 
tion of religion for the institutions which he 
intended to introduce at Sparta, in order that 
the.se institutions might receive the ready 
acqiiie.scence of his countrymen. He ac- 
cordingly went to Delphi, where he obtained 
a response from the famous oracle, telling 
him that he was peculiarly favored by the 
gods, that he was himself more divine than 
human, and that the system which he was 
about to establish would be the most excel- 
lent ever invented. Having thus secured 
the sandlion of the Delphic oracle, Lycur- 
gus returned to Sparta, where he cautiously 
began his labors by explaining his plans 
privately to a few of his friends. After 
having secured the cooperation and support 
of many of the leading citizens, he proceeded 
to summon a general assembly of the Spar- 
tan people, at which his party was strong 
enough to overcome all opposition, and he 
was therefore enabled to proceed openly in 
the development of his plans and the reduc- 
tion of them to pra<5lice. 

Lycurgus first devoted himself to the im- 
provement of the civil and political institu- 
tions of Sparta. He retained the system of 
divided royalty establi.shed in the time of the 
twin-brothers, Eurysthenes and Procles, and 
he confirmed the joint possession of the 
throne to the de.scendants of these princes, 
though he greatly restridled the royal prerog- 
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'ative, transferring the executive authority 
to a Senate of thirty members, including 
the two kings, who were the official presi- 
dents of the body. The other twenty-eight 
Senators were selected from the wisest and 
most noble of the citizens of Sparta, and 
L>’curgus dire(5ted that the successors of 
these twenty-eight should ever afterward 
be elecfled by the Spartan people. The Sen- 
ators were to hold their offices for life, and 
no person was eligible to the Senatorial of- 
fice who was less than sixty years of age. 
The Senate was vested with deliberative as 
well as executive duties. The laws which 
it originated were aftepvards submitted to 
the people in their general assemblies, for 
their approval or reje<5lion, which each citi- 
izen signified by a single vote, without al- 
tering or even without discussing the meas- 
ures brought before the people. Besides 
being presidents of the Senate, the kings 
were also the military commanders of the 
Spartans, and the high -priests of the national 
religion. They were favored with the chief 
.seat in every public assembly, received 
strangers and ambassadors, and superin- 
tended the public buildings and the public 
highways. To guard again.st the kings 
exceeding their constitutional powers, five 
officers called Ephori were chosen yearly by 
the Spartan people; and the.se were vested 
with authority to bring any and all who 
violated any of the laws, irrespecflive of 
rank, to trial, and were empowered to pun- 
ish, by fine or flogging, even the kings and 
Senators themselves. . 

After having settled the form of govern- 
ment for Sparta, Lycurgus direcfled his at- 
tention to reforming the .social institutions 
and the manners of his countr>nnen. Ob- 
serving the state menaced w'ith danger 
in consequence of the animo.sity between 
the rich and the poor, he determined on the 
heroic measure of equally dividing the lands. 
He therefore parceled out the territory of 
Laconia into thirty-nine thousand lots, giv- 
ing one of these to each citizen of Sparta, 
or free inhabitant of Laconia, or Lacecte- 
mon. Each of these lots was only large 
enough to barely supply the necessaries of 


a single family, as Lycurgus was re.solved 
that no person should be placed in circum- 
stances enabling him to live in luxur>'. To 
render the state dependent only on its own 
territorial pro^lucfls, and to prevent any indi- 
vidual from accumulating an undue amount 
of wealth, he prohibited the u.se of any 
motley, except an iron coin, with so small a 
value in comparison with its bulk and 
weight that the necessity of using it as the 
medium of exchange would make it diffi- 
cult to carry on trade, e.specially foreign 
commerce. By subje(5ling this iron coin to a 
proce.ss rendering it brittle and unfit for a 
other u.se, Lycurgus endeavored to destro}'^ 
ever>' desire to hoard it as treasure. vSome 
ancient writers tell u< that this measure pro- 
duced all the efledts which Lycurgus hoped 
would result therefrom. Foreign merchants 
cea.sed to trade in Sparta, and the native 
artisans refrained from the manufadure of 
articles of luxury and ornament, because 
there was no longer any valuable money to 
offer in exchange for such wares. 

Lycurgus struck a more effective blow at 
luxury by diredling that all persons, regard- 
le.ss of rank or age, should eat only at pub- 
lic tables, and strictly forbidding any to eat 
at home or in private. The.se public tables 
were furnished with the plainest and least 
reli.shing food, supplied by the ]x.*ople, each 
individual being required to contribute 
monthly a certain portion of provisions for 
public u.se. To guard again.st any evasion 
of this law, by any person partaking of a 
richer fare at home or in private, regular 
attendance at the public meals was strin- 
gently enforced. TJJiis measure was at first 
violently resisted, and cairsed a tumult, dur- 
ing which a young man named Alcaiider 
beat out the eyes of Lycurgus; but the 
effedl of this outrage was to turn the current 
of public feeling in favor of Lycurgus, and 
Alcander was delivered to the lawgiver for 
punishment. But Lycurgus took the young 
man home with him, and, by mild treatment 
and calm expostulation, convinced him of 
the impropriety of his condudl, thus con- 
verting him from a fierce opponent to an 
admiring supporter. All noisy conversation 
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was forbidden at the public meals, and no 
person was permitted to mention elsewhere 
anything that had been said on these occa- 
sions. At the tables the Spartans reclined 
on benches without cushion?^ while their 
children, who were allowed to be present 
from a ver>’ tender age, were seated on stools 
at their feet. The regular fare w^as black 
broth, boiled pork, barley-bread, cheese, figs 
and dates. The drink was wine and water, 
served in quantities so small as to be barely 
sufficient to quench the thirst, A dessert, 
consisting of poultry, fish, game, cakes and 
fruits, was generally furnished at the ex- 
pense of some pri\'ate individual. At a 
later period, when the severity of the Spar- 
tan manners was rehixed, many rich and 
costl}^ dainties and delicacies were added to 
the public meals, under the name of this 
de.ssert. 

As intercourse with foreigners might cor- 
rupt the simple manners of the Spartans, all 
strangers were ordered to leave Sparta, and 
Spartans were not permitted to travel 
abroad. Lycurgus being a man of few 
words, disliked great talkers, and took great 
pains to introduce a short and forcible style 
of expression among his countrymen, in 
which he succeeded so well that Spartans 
soon became celebrated for the terseness and 
])revity of their speech. Such a .style of 
expression is still called laconic, from Laco- 
nia, the name of the Spartan territory. All 
Spartans were subje<5led to a stridl system 
of training from the day of their birth to 
that of their death. As soon as an in- 
fant was born, its father was obliged to 
bring it to certain public officers, who ex- 
amined it; and if it was found to be sickly 
or deformed, it was considered of no use to 
the state, and was cast out into the fields to 
perish. Those infants whom these judges 
ordered to be preserved were then given 
in charge of nurses, provided by the state, 
who were instru(5led to rear the children in 
such a manner as to make them hardy in 
body and courageous in spirit. 

At the age of seven years boys were 
placed in public schools for training and 
education. They were there -divided into 


companies, over each of which an older boy, 
or a more acflive one, was placed as captain, 
and was authorized to repress disorder and 
punish the disobedient and rebellious. 
Their discipline was scarcely more than an 
apprenticeship to hardship, self-denial and 
obedience; and the only intellecftual culture 
given them was an unconquerable spirit of 
fortitude and endurance, an enthusiastic love 
of military glory, and an unbounded attach- 
ment to their country. As the young were 
advancing in yeai-s they were subjedted to 
severer privations, and were accustomed to 
still more trying exercises. In the most in- 
inclement weather they were forced to go 
barefoot, and were very lightly clothed, be- 
ing permitted to wear but one garment, and 
this the 3 ^ were obliged to wear for an entire 
year, no matter how dirty and ragged it had 
become in the meantime. They were com- 
pelled to sleep on beds of reeds, and were 
not allowed anything that might tend to 
produce effeminate habits. To cultivate their 
love for war, they were encouraged to en- 
gage with one another in frequent combats, 
while their seniors looked on and applauded 
such as fought courageously and dexterously 
or did not display any outward signs of pain 
upon receiving the hardest blows. All their 
exercises were designed to make them ro- 
bust in body, patient in suffering, bold in 
spirit, and quick and decisive in aeffion. To 
make them sly and cunning, bo 3 ^s were en- 
couraged to steal provisions from one an- 
other, and even from the public tables, and 
from the houses and gardens of the citizens. 
If detected in the theft, they were severely 
flogged, not for attempting to steal, but for 
not doing it carefully enough to escape de- 
tection. 

Even Spartan adults were much restricted 
in their personal freedom, and had their- re- 
spective duties assigned them by the laws, 
like soldiers in a camp. Ever}^ Spartan citi- 
zen was expected to consider only the pub- 
lic welfare, regardless of his own personal 
interests or pleasures, and to be prepared at 
any moment to sacrifice his life cheerfully, 
if he thus served the state. Spartan citizens 
were forbidden employing themselves in the 
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mechanical arts or in tilling the soil. When 
not employed in military duty they were en- 
gaged in superintending the public schools, 
and in athletic and military exercises, in 
hunting, in assemblies for conversation, or in 
religious services. They were not permitted 
to take part in public affairs until they had 
reached the age of thirty, and even then a man 
of ordinary position who meddled much with 
political matters was considered rather for- 
ward and presumptuous. It was regarded as 
dishonorable for a man to spend much time 
with his family or to manifest a fondness for 
their society. , The state onh' was regarded 
as deserving a Spartan’s affe(5lion. 

In Laconia, or Lacediemon, the .slaves 
were the property of the state, and were dis- 
tributed, with the land, among the free inhab- 
itants of the country. The Spartan slaves 
were partly descended from the original in- 
habitants of Laconia, and were called J Riots, 
from the town of Helos, where their 
ancestors had made an obstinate re.sis- 
tance to the conquering Dorians; and to 
them only were assigned the duties of agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts. They 
were required to follow their masters during 
war, and constituted a numerous light cav- 
alry force ill every Spartan arm)\ They 
also officiated as domestic .servants and 
in every other menial capacity. The\' were 
the most u.seful members of the Spartan com- 
inunit 3 \ Neverthele.ss, their haughty mas- 
ters treated them in the most cruel and 
shameful manner, and frequently put them 
to death out of mere caprice or sport. They 
were required to appear in a drc.ss denoting 
their bondage, such as a dog-skin bonnet and 
a sheep-skin vest. They were not allowed to 
teach their children any accomplishments 
which might seem to equalize them with their 
masters. A vSpartan might flog his slaves 
once a day, for no other reason than to only 
remind them that they were slaves. They 
were sometimes forced to drink until they be- 
came intoxicated, and to engage in ridiculous 
and indecent dances, to show the Spartan 
youth the disgraceful and disgusting condi- 
tion to which intoxicating liquors reduced 
men. The law did not punish any one for 


murdering a slave, and it was the custom 
for young Spartans to scatter themselves 
over the country in small bands, to wa} lay 
and kill the stoutest and handsomest Helots 
the}' could find, simply to exercise their 
prowess. 

Spartan girls were trained as rigorously 
in athletic exercises as boys. They were 
regarded as the part of the state who.se duty 
was to give Sparta a race of hardy .sons. 
All Spartan women were generally married 
at the age of twenty, and although the wife 
enjoyed little of her husband’s .society, she 
was treated with great respedl by him, and 
was ])ermitted more freedom than was en- 
joyed by women in the other Grecian states. 
She was taught to take a deep interest in 
the honor and welfare of her country, and 
the high spirit of vSpartan women encour- 
aged the men to heroic deeds. 

Lycurgus desired only to form a nation (^f 
able-bodied, hardy and warlike citizens; and 
to accomplish this result, he tram])led upon 
every amiable and modest feeling of the Spar- 
tan women, if he could advance his favorite 
objedf. lie directed that the women .should 
give up their retired manner of living, and 
I that they .should publicly cxcrci.se them- 
! .selves in running, wrestling, throwing the 
javelin, and other ma.sculine diversions. 
He also tried to show that he had a thorough 
contempt for that marriage obligation wliich 
is the basis of so much of the \'irtue and 
happine.ss of modern society. A vSi)artan 
mother was mainly desirous that her .sons 
.should be brave warriors, and a suit of 
armor was considered the most precious gift 
which she could be.stow upon them. The 
advice of vSpartan mothers to their sons 
when the}^ departed for the battle-field was: 
“ Return with ^nmr .shield or upon it.” No 
Spartan mother would deign to look at her 
son who had disgraced himself by cowardice 
or trea.son to his country. 

The .sole objedl of Spartan education was 
to prepare the people of Lacedaemon for 
war, and the aim of Lycurgus was to make 
the Spartans a warlike race, not, however, 
to enlarge their territory, as he dreaded the 
con.sequences of an extension of the Lace- 
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daemonian territory beyond the borders of 
taconia. The Spartan youth were taught 
to be sober, cunning, persevering, brave, in- 
sensible to hardships, patient in suffering, 
obedient to their superiors, and unyielding 
in their devotion to their country. These 
were simply militar>^ virtues. The vSpartan 
laws did not allow a vSpartan soldier to flee 
before an eneni}'. 

But the system of Lycurgus was a nar- 
row and barbarous scheme. It destro^^ed 
personal liberty, and made every Spartan the 
slave of the state or communit 3 \ Social in- 
dependence was thus anihilated. The prin- 
ciple underlying the whole system and in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus was — ilic citizni for 
the state, 7iot the state for the citizen. The 
objec5t of his code was not to make the peo- 
ple happy in the enjoyment of peaceful pur- 
suits, happy in the enjoyment of the 
largest liberty, happy in being virtuous, 
happy in their homes, their families, their 
religion, their good fame — it was not the ob- 
je<5t of the Lycurgean .system to make the 
Spartans happy in any of these. 

The frugality and temperance of the 
vSpartans, their grave behavior, their invinci- 
ble valor, their patriotic devotion, their he- 
roic fortitude — all these have been subjecfls 
of commendation ; but the extremes to which 
the.se qualities were carried made them as- 
cetic, harsh and unfeeling. Their love of 
war impelled them to an aggressive and 
tyrannical foreign policy, and their con- 
tempt for the peaceful arts and the quiet en- 
joyments of domestic life prevented them 
from cultivating those gentler and kindlier 
feelings of human nature which are pra<5li- 
cally the main sources of human happiness. 

After Lycurgus had completed his code, 
he convoked an assembly of the Spartan 
people, and told them that there was yet 
one point concerning which he desired to 
consult the Delphic oracle; but that, before 
he departed for that purpose, he desired 
them to swear that they maintain his insti- 
tutions, .social and political, unaltered until 
his return. His countrymen having taken 
such an oath, Lycurgus proceeded to Del- 
phi, where he obtained an assurance from 


the oracle that if Sparta vrould continue to 
faithfully comply with his laws it would be- 
come the greatest and most flourishing state 
in the world. He committed this favorable 
reply to writing, and transmitted it to Sparta; 
after which, it is said, he voluntarily .starved 
him.self to death, so that his countrymen 
would be forever bound by their oath to 
maintain his laws and institution without 
change. But .some writers tell us that he 
died in Crete at an advanced age; and that, 
in accordance with his request, his body 
was afterwards cremated, and the ashes cast 
into the sea, .so that his remains could never 
be conveyed to vSparta, and that his coun- 
tr\unen might therefore have no pretext to 
declare them.selves relieved from their sol- 
emn obligation to abide by his laws. 

The laws of Lycurgu.s — wdiich the Spar- 
tans observed for five centuries — made that 
people the greatest warriors of Greece. 
But the Spartans became only a nation of 
warriors. They produced no philosophers, 
no poets, no orators, no historians, no artists. 

The efFe(5ls of the laws of Lycurgus upon 
the Spartans were soon made manifest. 
They became a body of well-trained, di.sci- 
plined professional .soldiers, at a time wh?n 
scarcely any Grecian state understood the 
value of any kind of militar}^ discipline or 
training, or practiced it. Con.sequently 
Sparta became irresistible in war, and 
rapidly conquered the neighboring states, 
thus making herself supreme in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Towards the close of the ninth 
century before Christ she took Amyclae and 
became mistress of the wdiole Eurotas valley, 
the Acha?ans submitting or fleeing to Italy. 

In the next century the effecfls of the Ly- 
curgean system upon the Spartans were still 
more manifest. Sparta then became a com- 
padl and organized .state, .spreading over the 
whole of Laconia, and possessing the only 
completely-disciplined army in Greece. She 
began deliberately to quarrel with the other 
Peloponnesian states for the apparent purpose 
of extending her domain. In wars with Ar- 
cadia and Argos, Sparta gained some signal 
advantages, Argos losing all her territory 
south of Cynuria. 
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Sparta then began a series of aggressions 
upon the neighboring state of Messenia, 
a( 5 tiiated partly by a desire for more terri- 
tory, and partly by a dislike of the liberal 
policy pursued by the Dorian conquerors of 
Messenia towards their Achaean subjedls. 
Hostilities soon resulted, and the contest 
known as the Eirsf Mcsscnian War%.y\\\- 
inenced B. C. 743 and lasted twent}’ 3*ears (B. 
C. 743-723). Sparta’s only ally in this war 
was Corinth. Messenia was aided l)y Argos, 
Arcadia and vSicyon. The war was prolonged 
by the long defense of the cit}" of Ithoind. 
During the struggle the Messenians consulted 
the Delphic oracle concerning the best means 
of securing the favor of the gods, and received 
as a response that they ought to sacrifice a 
noble-born virgin to the infernal deities. 
Thereupon Aristodenius, a Messenian com- 
mander, offered his own (kuighter as a vidlini; 
and as she was about to be sacrificed, her 
lover desperately endeavored to save her by 
the pretext that she was not fitted for the 
immolation. The only effecft of this decla- 
^ ration was to excite the rage of Aristodenius, 
who had so greatly distinguished himself 
^ring the struggle by his valor and ability 
tnat he was elevated to the throne of Mes- 
.senia. But in the midst of all his great- 
ne.ss and his triumphs, remorse for having 
.sacrificed his daughter tormented him, so 
that he finally committed .suicide upon her 
grave. His death was followed by the con- 
quest of the Messenians by the Spartans, 
who forced the Messenians to evacuate 
Ithome. Thus ended the First Mes.senian 
War, B. C. 723, Me.s.senia being annexed to 
the Lacedaemonian territory. Many of the 
Messenians .sought refuge in Argolis and 
Arcadia, and tho.se who remained were re- 
duced to slavery b}^ the Spartans. Ithome 
was razed to the ground. 

After enduring Spartan oppression for 
thirty-nine years, the Mes.senians ro.se in re- 
volt again.st their tyrannical masters; and, 
under the leadership of a skillful general 
named Aristdmenes, they began the Second 
Messenian War, which lasted seventeen years 
(B. C. 685-668). The Mes.senians were 
aided by the Argives, the Arcadians, the 


Elians and the Sicyonians; while Sparta’s 
only ally, as in the preceding war, wa.s 
Corinth. The first battle was indecisive; 
but, with the a.s.sistance of their allies, 
the Messenians, under their able gen- 
eral, Ari.stdmenes, defeated the Spartans 
in three battles. Thoroughly di.sheart- 
ened by their reverses, the Spartans 
consulted the Delphic oracle, and were 
told that they must obtain a leader from 
Athens if they wished to be vi( 5 lorious. 
In con.setjuence of the natural jealou.sy be- 
tween Sparta and Athens, the Spartans were 
reludlant to .send to Athens for a leader, and 
the Athenians were as relu(!^ant to furni.sh 
one, but l)oth feared to disolx^y the oracle. 
The Athenians in derision .sent the lame 
schoolmaster and poet, Tyrtaeus, to lead the 
Spartan armies; but Tyrtaeus proved to be 
as good a leader as could have been .selecfled, 
as he arou.sed the patriotic ardor and martial 
.spirit of the Spartans by his soul -.stirring 
odes and lyrics that their drooping spirits, 
were revived, and they were stimulated to re- 
doubled exertions and .speedily caused the 
struggle to a.ssume an attitude favorable to 
them and di.scouraging to their foes. 

The Spartans were defeated with great 
loss by the Mes.senians and their allies in 
a great battle at the Boar’s Grave, in the 
plain of Stenyclerus, and were obliged to re- 
tire to their own territory; but in the third 
year of the war the Me.s.scnians were de- 
feated! through the treachery of Aristocrates, 
the king of the Arcadian Orchomenus. A.s 
a result of this defeat, Aristdmenes, unable 
to again take the field, threw himself into 
the mountain fortress of Ira, where he 
continued the struggle for eleven years, 
resi.sting all ‘the Spartan a.ssaults, and 
frequently sallying forth from his .strong- 
hold and ravaging Laconia with fire and 
sword. His exploits were very brilliant. 
He three times offered to Zeus the Itho- 
mates, the .sacrifice called Hecatomphonsa, 
which could only be offered by a warrior 
who had .slain a hundred foes with his own 
hand. He was at one time captured with 
I some of his companions, carried to Sparta, 
and cast with them into a deep cavern, which 
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the Spartans were accustomed to use as a 
receptacle for such criminals as had been 
condemned to capital punishment. Aristom- 
enes escaped unhurt by the fall, but all 
his companions were killed. He expe( 5 led 
to die of hunger in this dismal cavern; but 
on the third da3^ after he had lain himself 
down to (lie, he heard a faint noise, and, 
after rising up, he ob.served, by a faint light 
de.scending from above, a fox busily engaged 
in gnawing the dead bodies of his compan- 
ions. He cautiously approached the fox 
and .seized hold of its tail, and was thus en- 
abled to follow the animal in its efforts to 
escape through the darkness, until it made 
its way to the outside by a small opening. 
With a little effort, Aristonienes widened 
this opening sufficiently to enable his body 
to pass through, and thus e.scaped to Mes- 
senia, where he was joyfully welcomed by 
his countrymen. 

Notwithstanding the valor of Aristome- 
nes, the war ended in the triumph of the 
vSpartans, who surpri.sed Ira one night while 
Aristonienes was disabled by a wound. He 
succeeded in cutting his way through the 
enemy with the bravest of his followers, and 
was thus enabled to c.scape. Taking i*efuge 
in Arcadia, he there formed a plan to sur- 
pri.se Sparta, but this plan was betrayed by 
Aristocrates, who was stoned to death by 
his counti^uiien for this treachery. Ari.s- 

tonienes then retired to the island of 

* 

Rhodes, where he married a chiefs daugh- 
ter and lived the remainder of his days in 
ease and quiet. Many of the Messenians, 
not willing to submit to Sparta a second 
time, abandoned their country and retired 
to the island of Sicily, where they colonized 
Messana. Those who remained were re- 
duced b}^ the Spartans to the condition of 
Helots, or slaves; with the exception of the 
inhabitants of a few of the Mes.senian towns, 
who were admitted to the pcxsition of Pe- 
rioeci. Thus ended the Second Me.s.senian 
War, B. C. 668; and Messenia was annexed 
to Laconia, and its history cea.sed until B. 
C. 369. The Me.ssenians for a long time 
cherished the memory of Aristdmenes, and 
the legends of subsequent times declared 


that his spirit was seen animating his coun- 
trymen and scattering ruin among their 
enemies, in the famous battle of Leudlra, in 
which the power of the Spartans was finally 
crushed by the Thebans. 

After subduing the Me.s.senians, the Spar- 
tans carried on a war with the Arcadians, 
wh(Pliad been among the allies of the Me.sse- 
nians. The Spartans conquered the southern 
portion of Arcadia, but were unable to re- 
duce the city of Tegea, which offered a suc- 
cessful resistance and defied the Lacedae- 
monian power for a century, before it was 
finally taken, B. C. 554. 

Sparta had been the rival of Argos from 
the earliest times. Argos then held the en- 
tire eastern coast of the Peloponnesus under 
her dominion. Soon after the death of Ly- 
curgus the Spartans wrested from the Ar- 
gives all the territory eastward to the .sea 
and northward beyond the city of Thyrea, 
annexing it to Laconia. About B. C. 547 
the Argives began another war against 
Sparta to recover their lost territory, but 
they were defeated and their power wa.‘^ 
broken. 

Sparta was for some time the most pow||j- 
ful state of Greece. Her own territory of 
Laconia, or Lacedaimion, embraced the en- 
tire South of the Peloponnesus, and the 
other Pelopoiine.sian states were .so com- 
pletely humbled that they were unable to 
resist her supremacy. The Spartan influ- 
ence had thus far been restri( 5 ted within the 
narrow limits of the Peloponnesus, but about 
this time it began to extend into foreign 
lands. In B. C. 555, Cr(£.sus, the great 
Lydian king, .sent an embassy to Sparta, ac- 
knowledging that state as the leading power 
in Greece, and .soliciting its alliance to resist 
the rising power of Persia under Cyrus the 
Great. The vSpartans accepted the offers of 
CrcEvSUS, and |pepared an expedition to a.ssist 
him, but before it could be sent Cyrus con- 
quered Lydia. This alliance marks ^he 
commencement of vSparta’s foreign policy, 
and was followed by other Spartan expedi- 
tions beyond the limits of the Greek conti- 
nent. In B. C. 525 Sparta and Corinth sent 
a combined expedition to the coast of Asia 
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Minor to depose Poly crates, the tyrant of 
Samos, but it failed in its object. Sparta’s 
ambition now arose to such a height that 
she assumed the right to interfere in the af- 
fairs of the Greek states outside of the Pel- 
oponnesus, as tlie champion of the cause of 
oligarchy. Her efforts against Attica excited 
the fear and hatred which the Atheifiaiis 
entertained for the Spartans for almost a cen- 


tur}’ and a half. Sparta’s influence among 
the states of Greece was alwa>'.s on the 
.side of oligarchy or de.spotism, and against 
demcK'racy, such as that of Athens; and the 
aristcxrracy of every Grecian city regarded 
I Sparta as its natural champion and i:>rotec- 
I tor, while the democratic elements ever>^- 
i where looked to Athens as their friend and 

I 

I supporter. 


SECTION VIII.— ATHENS UNDEft. THE LAWS OF SOLON. 



HIkPv Sparta under the laws of 
Lycurgus was advancing in 
power and extending its do- 
minion, Athens was greatly 
distracted and nearly brought 
to the brink of ruin l)y the contests of do- 
mestic fa( 5 tions, being a prey to all the evils 
of oligarchical oppression on the one hand 
and popular violence and disorder on the 
^other. 

During the early period the people of 
iy:hens were divided into four tribes — Te- 


leontes, Hopletes, ^^gicoreis and Argadeis. 
These were subdivided into two branche.s — 
brotherhoods and clans, and Thirdlings and 
Naucraries. The former division was found- 
ed upon consanguinity. The latter was 
upon an artificial arrangement of the state 
for purposes of taxation and military ser- 
vice. There were three clas.ses of citizen.s — 
nobles, farmers and artisans. The nobles 
were vested with the whole political power, 
and filled all the offices in the state. The 
Senate, or Court of Areopagus, which held 
its sessions on Mars’ Hill, was composed of 
members of this class. 

The first archon of Athens after the abo- 
lition of royalty in B. C. io6% was Medon, 
the .son of Codrus, the last Athenian king, 
whp had .so patriotically sacrificed his life 
in a war with the Dorians. On the death 
of Alcmaeon, the thirteenth archon, and the 
last one for life, the Eupatrids, or Athenian 
nobles, limited the archon’ s term of office to 
ten years (about B. C. 752). This dignity 


' was still l)estowed on the de.sceiidants of 
: Codrns and Medon; but about B. C. 714 all 
i the nobles were made eligible to the office. 

' In the year B. C. 6S3 another important 
change was made in the constitution by 
, increasing the number of arehons from one 
to nine, to be thenceforth elecled annually, 
i The first of these arehons was the head of 
! the executive ]x)wer and was usually called, 
i by way of distinction. The .-hrhon, and .some- 
j times the Arrho?/ Epo)iymi{s, because he 
gave his name to the year. He pre.sided 
over the whole body of arehons, and was 
the repre.sentative of the dignity of the 
state. He decided all disputes concerning 
the family and protedled widows and orphans. 
The .second archon was honored with the 
i title of The Basilcus, or 77 /^ as he rep- 
I resented the king in his po.sition as the high- 
i priest of the state religion. He was the 
! judge in every case regarding the national 
j religion and homicide. The third archon, 

I styled The Bolt march, or Commander-in- 
I chief, dire( 5 led the war department, and 
! commanded the Athenian army in the field 
I until the time of Clisthenes. He adjudicated 
j di.sputes between Athenian citizens and 
.strangers. The remaining six arehons, 
called Thesmotheter, or Legislators, officiated 
as pre.sidents of law courts and decided all 
njatters not specially pertaining to the first 
three. The whole body of arehons consti- 
tuted the .supreme council of the state. 
There being no code in Athens, the decis- 
ions of the arehons had the force of laws. 
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In addition to the archons, there was the 
Court of Areopagus, or Senate, which de- 
rived its name from the place of its meeting, 
on a rocky eminence, opposite the Acrop- 
olis, known as the Hill of Ares, or Mars’ 
Hill. This council was composed of Eiipa- 
trids, or nobles, only; and all the archons 
became members of it at the end of their 
official terms of archonship. It was called 
simply the Senate or Council. Solon after- 
wards instituted another vSenate, and the 
original council was named Areopagus, to 
distinguish it from the new body. 

The nobles possessed the chief powef in 
the state, and they used this power to op- 
press the people, as oligarchies generally 
do. The archons were vested with arbitrary 
powers, as there was no written code to re- 
strain them, and they very naturally ad- 
vanced the interests of their own order to 
the injury of the commons. In about half 
a century after the establishment of the 
yearly archons, the popular dissatisfadlion 
reached such a height, and the general de- 
mand for a written code of laws had become 
so vehement, that the nobles were unable to 
resist any longer. The crimes and dis- 
orders of the state continued with unabated 
violence. 

In this situation of affairs, Draco, a man 
of uprightness and integrity, but of a stern 
and cruel disposition, was ele< 5 led archon 
(B. C. 623), and was assigned the task of 
preparing a code and reforming the institu- 
tions of Athens. He framed for the 
Athenian people a code of laws so severe 
that it was said that ‘ ‘ they were written in 
blood instead of ink.” He punished even 
the slightest offenses with death, saying that 
the smallest crimes deserved death and that 
he had no severer punishment for the 
greatest ones. The only effedl of Draco’s 
severe laws was to render them inoperative, 
as is usually the case with over-rigorous 
statutes. Men were willing to pro.secute only 
the greatest criminals; and as a result almost 
all offenders escaped punishment, and were 
thus encouraged to continue in their wrong- 
doing. Draco’s code placed the lives of the 
citizens of Athens at the mercy of the 


nobles, and thus increased the popular dis- 
content. A noble named Cylon sought to 
turn this feeling to his own advantage by 
making himself tyrant of Athens, B. C. 612. 
He had won the olive crown at the Olympic 
Games, and had married the daughter of 
Theagenes, who had made himself tyrant 
of Megara. He consulted the Delphic 
oracle before making his attempt, and was 
told to .seize the Acropolis of Athens ‘ ‘ at the 
great fe.stival of Jove.” Cylon forgot that 
the Diasia was the greatest festival of Jove 
at Athens, and supposed that the oracle 
alluded to the Olympic Games; and at the 
next celebration of these games he .seized 
the Acropolis, with a strong force consisting 
of his own partisans and of troops furnished 
him by his father-in-law, the tyrant of Meg- 
ara. He was not supported by the great mass 
of the people, and was blockaded in the 
Acropolis by the troops of the go\^ernment, 
Cylon succeeded in making his escape; but 
his followers, reduced by hunger, soon sub- 
mitted to the government troops, and found 
refuge at the altar of Ath^n^. The archon,^ 
Megacles, a member of the renowned family 
of the Alcimeonidte, found them at that 
altar, and induced them to come forth from 
there, by promising to spare their lives, fear- 
ing that their death there would pollute the 
san( 5 luar>\ But as soon as they had left the 
temple they were attacked and mas.sacred. 
Some were even slain at the sacred altar of 
the Furies, or Eumenides, where they sought 
safety. This ac 5 l of sacrilege on the part of 
the archons aroused fresh troubles at Athens. 
The entire family of the Alcmaeonidae were 
looked upon as tainted with the sacrilege of 
Megacles, and the friends of those thus mas- 
sacred demanded vengeance upon the ac- 
cursed race. By means of their wealth and 
influence, the family of Megacles were able 
to uphold them.selves against their enemies 
to the end of the seventh century before 
Christ; but were finally bani.shed from Attica 
by the decree of a council of three hundred 
members of their own order (B. C. 597). 

The banishment of the Alcmaeonidae in 
B. C. 597 did not quiet the superstitious 
alarm excited at Athens by the sacrilege of 
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Megacles; and while the Athenian j:)eople 
were aroused by these fears a plague broke 
out in the city, and this was considered a 
punishment sent by the gods for this dread- 
ful crime. The people consulted the Del- 
phic oracle, which told them to invite the 
renowned Cretan prophet and sage, Epi- 
menides, to visit Athens and purify the city 
of pollution and sacrilege. Pvpimenides was 
greatly famed for his knowledge of the 
healing powers of nature. He visited Athens 
and performed certain rites and sacrifices 
which the people believed would propitiate 
the offended deities. The plague disap- 
peared; and the Athenians, in gratitude, of- 
fered their deliverer a talent of gold, which he 
refused. He would accept no other pay- 
ment than a branch of the sacred olive tree 
which grew on the Acropolis. This purifi- 
calion of Athens occurred in B. C. 596. 

The archons now opened their eyes to a 
proper .sense of the perils which menaced 
the state. The sacrifices of Epimenides had 
stopped the plague, but did not end the 
popular discontent. The fadlious disturb- 
ances in the city l)ecame more and more fre- 
quent and fierce. The Athenians were now 
divided into three facetious. The first of 
these consisted of the wealthy nobles, who 
favored an oligarchy, or a government in 
which all political power is vested in a few 
privileged individuals. Tlie second party 
consisted of the poor peasantry, who favored 
democrag'y, or a government in which the 
mas.ses of the people are the ruling power. 
The third party was composed of the mer- 
chants, who preferred a mixed constitution, 
in which the oligarchical and democratic 
elements were combined. These three fac- 
tions were arrayed against each other in the 
fiercest animosity. 

Another element of trouble adding to the 
distradlion of the state was the hostile feel- 
ing which had grown up between the rich 
and the poor. Some of the citizens had ac- 
quired great wealth, while the great mass of 
the people had sunk into the most abje(5l 
poverty, and were generally overborne with 
burdens entailed on them by their extrava- 
gance, and which they bad no reasonable 


hope of ever being able to discharge. This 
condition of affairs was rendered more dis- 
tres.sful by the fa6t that a harsh law existed 
ill Athens, authorizing a creditor to seize the 
person of his debtor, and to retain, or even 
to sell, him as a slave. The rich only too 
eagerly took advantage of this cruel statute; 
and the poor were consequently exasperated 
to so intense a pitch that a general insurrec- 
tion of the lower orders appeared to be on 
the Verge of breaking out in Athens. 

In this dangerous condition of affairs at 
Athens, the wisest men of all parties looked 
to Solon, a descendant of Codrus, and a per- 
son of recognized talents, virtues and wis- 
dom. as the only person who ])Osse.s.sed suf- 
ficient ability and influence to allay the un- 
happy differences which divided the people 
and to avert the misfortunes which threat- 
ened the state. Solon’s justice, wisdom and 
kindness won for him the affe( 5 lion of the 
poor, while the rich were friendly to him ])e- 
cause he was one of their class, so that he 
possessed the respedl and confidence of 
every class. Influential persons encouraged 
him to as])ire to, or rather to assume, regal 
■'power, so that he could more readily and 
effe( 5 tually repress disorder and tumult, con- 
trol faction, and force obedience to such 
laws as he might deem necessary to ena( 5 l; 
but he resolutely and j)ersistently declined 
to follow such advice. After some delibera- 
tion, Solon accepted the office of Archon, 
with special powers, which had been confer- 
red upon him by an almost unanimous vote. 

Solon was a native of the island of Sala- 
mis. His father, Execestides, although of dis- 
tinguished rank, possessed only a very mod- 
erate degree of wealth, so that vSolon found 
him.self obliged to devote a great part of his 
youth to mercantile pursuits, to acquire for 
himself a competence. This i)roved of some 
advantage to him as a lawgiver, as it led 
him to visit foreign lands, thus affording 
him the best possible opportunities for study- 
ing men and manners, and for comparing 
the different systems of civil and political 
economy then existing in the various civiliz- 
ed countries of the ancient world. During 
these mercantile expeditions, Solou is said 
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to have met and conferred with the six cele- 
brated men, who, with himself, received the 
honorable title of the Scvhi IV/sr Men of 
Greece, of whom we shall hereafter give an 
account. Solon was a poet no less than a 
sage, and in the character of a poet he made 
his first public appearance in Athens. 

At that time the Athenians had >)een en- 
gaged ill a long struggle with the Megari- 
ans for the posse.ssion of the island of Sala- 
mis, Init they had now become weai^' of 
the war, and had enaefted a law that who- 
ever should advise a renewal of the war for 
the recover}" of vSalamis should be put to 
death. But before long they wished this 
law abrogated, but fear of the penalty which 
it denounced prevented every one from 
proposing its repeal. In this jumflure, 
Solon ingeniously devised a plan by 
which he was able to accomplish the 
desired result without any injury to him- 
self. He had for some time pretended in- 
sanity so successfully that he deceived even 
some of his personal friends, and having 
composed a ])oem on the war of vSalamis, he 
one day rushed into the market-place, and 
recited his verses before the assembled peo- 
ple with the wildest gesticulation. The citi- 
zens at first gathered about him out of curi- 
osity, but excited by what had been recited 
to them, and encouraged by some of Solon’s 
confidential friends who were pre.sent, the 
people repealed the obnoxious law and voted 
another expedition against Salaniis, appoint- 
ing vSolon its commander. Solon led the ex- 
j)edition against Salamis and reduced its in- 
habitants to their former subjedlion to 
Athens. 

But it is as a lawgiver that Solon achieved 
for himself an enduring fame. As the dis- 
content of the poor was the greatest danger 
threatening the state, he began his reforms 
of the social and political institutions of 
Athens 

He ameliorated the condition of the 
poorer classes by canceling all their debts, 
Inducing the rate of interest, and by 
abolishing imprisonment or enslavement for 
debt. He also restored to freedom those 
debtors who had been enslaved by their 


creditors, and repealed all of Draco’s san- 
guinary laws, except the one which declared 
murder punishable with death. 

Solon next proceeded to reform the po- 
litical and judicial institutions of Athens. 
The.seus had divided the citizens of Athens 
into three classes; but vSolon divided them 
into four classes, according to the sum of 
their yearly incomes. The two higher or 
aristocratical clas.ses were re(|uired to serve 
as cavalry in time of war, and were there- 
fore called knights (meaning horsemen); 
while citizens of the two lower classes com- 
posed the infantry. The highest class held 
the highest T)flices in the state and paid the 
largest amount of the taxes; the second and 
third classes held the remainder of the 
offices and paid the remainder of the taxes; 
while the lowest class were excluded from 
all offices and exempt from all taxation. A 
Senate, or Council of State, consisting of 
four hundred members, elecfled yearly, one 
hundred of whom were selecfled by lot from 
the four wards of Attica, was vested with 
the .sole power of originating all legislative 
measures. When Attica was divided into 
ten wards, each ward returned ten Council- 
ors, thus increasing the Council of vState to 
five hundred members. Tht;^ measures pro- 
posed by the Senate, or Council of State, 
only became laws if they were accepted by 
the general assembly of the citizens of 
Athen.s, a purely democratic body, which 
was vested with the absolute and milimited 
power of approving or reje(51:ing the pro- 
po.sed measures. 

The Court of Areopagus, which vSolon 
restored, and which held its sittings on the 
eastern side of the Athenian Acropoli.s, 
was compo.sed of such individuals as had 
worthily discharged the duties of archon- 
ship. Its members held their offices for life. 
This tribunal possessed paramount jurisdic- 
tion in criminal ca.ses, and also exercised a 
censorship over the public morals, the affairs 
of religion, and the education of the people. 
It was empowered to punish impiety, pro- 
fligacy and idleness, and also possessed the 
power of annulling or changing the decrees 
of the general assembly of the people. 
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Ever>" citizen was bound to make to this 
court an annual statement concerning his 
income and the sources from which it was 
derived. In its judicial capacity this court 
sat during the night and without lights: 
and those who condud;ed the prosecution or 
the defense of accused persons brought be- 
fore the court were not allowed to make use 
of oratorical declamation and were required 
to state plainly the facets of the case. The 
Court of Areopagus was long regarded with 
very great esteem. 

Solon transferred the judicial powers pre- 
viously exercised b}’ the archons to a popu- 
larly-constituted court called the Heliiea, 
consisting of at least six thousand jurors, 
and sometimes being subdivided into ten in- 
ferior courts, each having six hundred 
jurors. Six of these courts were for civil 
ca.ses, and four for criminal cases. Every 
citizen over thirty years of age, and not 
legally disqualified, was eligible as a juror 
of the Heliiiea. The jurors received a small 
compensation for their attendance at court. 

vSolon established a system of rewards and 
punishments to stimulate virtue and to re- 
pre.ssvice and crime. Among the rewards 
for faithful citizenship were crowns confer- 
red publicly by the vSenate or the people; 
public banquets in the town-hall, or Pryta- 
neum; places of honor in the theater and in 
the public a.s.sembl)^; and statues in the 
Agora or in the streets. Foreigners were 
encouraged to .settle in Athens, but were 
obliged to follow .some useful occupation. 
The Court of Areopagus punished idlene.ss 
and profligacy .severely. A thief was pun- 
ished by being compelled to restore twice the 
value of the property he had stolen. 

To prevent indifference regarding the 
public good, Solon decreed that any one re- 
maining neutral in civil contests should be 
punished with forfeiture of projKTty and 
bani.shment from Athens. To re.straiii fe- 
male extravagance and ostentation, he in- I 
stituted measures for stric5lly regulating the 
dress of women and their conduc5l on public 
occasions. He provided for the punishment 
of idlene.s.s, and decreed that si^h parents 
who neglected to bring up their children to 


some trade or profession should, in their old 
age, have no right to expecid aid or support 
from those children. He prohibited evil 
.speaking of the dead, and provided for the 
imposition of a fine on those who publicly 
slandered the living. He forbade any father 
giving a dowry to his daughters, in order to 
discourage mercenary marriages. ‘vSolon’s 
con.stitution remained in force, wdth slight 
interruption, for five centuries, and laid the 
foundation for Athenian greatne.«s. 

Solon was accused by his own order of 
having yielded too much, and by the other 
classes of not having granted them enough. 
He candidly admitted that his laws were not 
perfect, but that they were the best that the 
people would accept. The high regard in 
which he was held prevented any outbreak 
for .some time. 

When Solon had finished his code of laws, 
he exacted a solemn promi.se from the Athe- 
nians that thcN^ would not repeal or alter 
them for a hundred years. As ofTicious per- 
sons afterwards constantly annoyed him 
with their suggestions of amendments for 
the improvement of his code, Solon con- 
cluded to retire from Athens until his coun- 
trymen .should have time to become famil- 
iarized with and attached to his institutions. 
After obtaining the consent of the Atheni- 
ans to travel abroad for ten years, and ex- 
a(5ling from them an oath that they would 
preserve his laws unaltered until his return, 
vSolon .sailed to Egypt, wdiere he frequently 
conversed on philosophical questions with 
priests and learned men of that ancient na- 
tion. He afterwards visited the island of 
Cyprus, where he aided a j^tty king, named 
Philocyprus, to lay out and build a city, 
which w'as called Soli, on account of the 
share which the great Athenian lawgiver 
had in its ereeflion. 

Solon proceeded from Cyprus to Asia 
Minor, going first to vSardis, the capital of 
Lydia, where he visited the wealthy and re- 
nowned King Cnjesus, on which occasion 
occurred the conversation in which the 
Lydian king asked the Athenian sage and 
lawgiver if he did not consider him a happy 
man, and to which Solon replied that life 
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was full of vicissitudes and that no one was 
perfe(5lly happy in this world — a conversa- 
tion for the account of which we refer the 
reader to the history of Lydia in the chapter 
on AvSia Minor. 

Long before the expiration of the ten 
years for which Solon obtained leave of 
absence, Athens had again become distra< 5 led 
by the contests of the old fa( 5 lions, which 
renewed their struggles for the ascendency. 
Though Solon, on his return, in B. C. 560, 
found his laws nominally obser\^ed, he saw 
everything falling into confusion. The 


beauty and his military prowess. vSolon 
clearly saw that he was an ambitious dema- 
gogue, and that by his bland and concili- 
atory manners, his afre( 5 led moderation, and 
his pretended zeal for the rights of the poor, 
he designed to override the republican 
constitution and make himself master of 
Athens. 

vSolon vainly endeavored to persuade his 
ambitious cousin to relinquish his selfish 
designs. At length Pisistratus, having 
wounded himself with his own hand, ap- 
peared in the general assembly of the ]U'o]»le, 
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party of the Plahi, or the nobles, had a 
leader named Lycurgus; the party of the 
Shore, or the merchants, was led by Mega- 
cles; and the party of the Moiintahi, or the 
peasants, the advocates of democracy, was 
headed by Pisistratus, a cousin of Solon, 
These parties were adluated by the fiercest 
animosity to each other. Pisistratus the 
leader of the Mountain, or democratic party, 
had become a great popular favorite because 
of his eloquence, his generosity, his personal 


covered with blood, and accused his political 
adversaries of having attacked and mal- 
treated him. He declared that no friend of 
the poor could live in Athens if the people 
did not allow him to adopt measures for his 
own safety. By this artful trick he so 
aroused the indignation of the people that 
they voted a body-guard of fifty men for the 
protedlion of their favorite, whose life they 
had been induced to believe had been threat- 
ened. ^on earnestly endeavored to dis- 
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-suade the f>eople from their course tellinj; 
them that the ambitious Pisistratus would 
use his power for the subversion of their 
own liberties, but all his entreaties were 
useless. 

Solon’s predic 5 lions were soon verified; as 
the artful Pisistratus gradually increased 
his body-guards until they constituted a 
cor])S of considerable strength, when he 
seized the Acropolis. The alarmed .sup- 
porters of the constitution fiercely resisted, 
but Pisistratus triumphed over all opj)osi- 
tion and usurped the government of Athens, 
by making himself al)Solute did:ntor or /y- 
rant. The word tyrant was used by the 
ancient Greeks in a different sense from 
which we now use it. They called every 
usurper by that title, no matter how mildly 
and l)cneficently he administered the laws. 
Therefore Pisistratus was called a tyrant, 
notwitlistanding that he governed the ])eople 
ill a merciful and enlightened manner. 

After he had fully established himself in 
power, Pisistratus treated vSolon with the 
greatest kindness and respedl, and main- 
tained and executed his laws, notwithstand- 
ing the ()])position which the patriotic sage 
had ])ersistently offered to his ambitious 
designs. Nevertheless, Solon could never 
reconcile himself to his cousin’s usurpation, 
though he sometimes gave Pisistratus the 
c()unsel and aid which he had solicited. 
vSolon coiivsecjiiently retired once more from 
Athens, and spent the remaining days of 
his life in voluntary exile. It is said that 
he died in the island of Cyprus, in the 
eightieth year of his •age. In testimony 
of the respedl which they entertained for his 
memory, the Athenians afterwards erected 
a statue of the wise and good sage.and law- 
giver in the Agora, or place of assembly; and 
the inhabitants of his native island of Sala- 
mis honored him in a similtlr manner. In 
accordance with his will, his ashes were 
.scattered around the i.sland of Salamis, 
which he had saved to i^thens. 

For the first six years of his usurj^ed ad- 
ministration, Pisistratus faithfully observed 
the laws of Solon. In B. C. 554 the fa< 5 lions 
of the Plain and the Shore united* in driving 


him from Athens; but the.se two faclions 
quarreled a few }'ears afterward, whereupon 
Megacles, the leader of the vShore, invited 
Ifisistratus back to his .sovereignty on con- 
dition that the usuiq^er should marry his 
daughter. Pisistratus accepted this offer 
and regained his former power in B. C. 548. 
He married the daughter of Megacles, in ac- 
cordance with the agreement, but he diil not 
treat her as his wife, as he had children by a 
former marriage, and as he did not wish to 
connect his Idood with a family considered 
accursed on account of C>lon‘s sacrilege. 
Offended at this, Megacles renewed his alli- 
ance with Lycurgus. the leader of the 
Plain, and the two again drove Pisistratus 
from Athens, B. C. 547. After remaining 
in exile for ten \ ears, occupying his time in 
raising troo])s and money in different ]K)r- 
tions of Greece, Pisistratus landed at Mara- 
thon with a strong army in B. C. 537; and, 
being joined by many of his su]'>])orters. he 
advanced u])on Athens, defeated his foes, 
and again made himself master of the city. 

After this second restoration to ])ower, 
Pisistratus governed Athens for the remain- 
ing ten years of his life, admini.-^tering vSo- 
lon’s laws with im])artial justice, .so that 
the ])eople forgot their lost freedom in the 
fairness with which he governed them. He 
also distinguished himself as a patron of • 
literature and the fine arts. He adorned 
Athens with many elegant ])ublic edifices, 
and established Ix^utiful gardens for the ac- 
commodation of the ]K^o])le. He establish- 
ed the first ])ublic liln'ary; and cau.sed the 
])oems of Homer, which had hitherto ex- 
isted ill a fragmentary condition, to be col- 
lected and arranged ])roperly, so that they 
could be chanted by the rluq'isodists at the 
Greater Panatheniea, or twelve days’ festi- 
val in honor of Athene, the guardian god- 
dess of Athens. By his beneficent rule, 
Pisi.stratus fully merited the opinion which 
vSolon expressed concerning him, that he 
was the best of tyrants, whose only vice was 
his ambition. He died in B. C. 527. 

Pisistratus was succeeded in the govern- 
ment of Athens by his two sons, Hippias 
and Hipparchus, who are generally known 
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avS the Two Tyrants of Athens. They ruled 
peacefully for fourteen years, and, like their 
father, governed for a time with mildness 
and liberality. Tike him, they patronized 
learning and munificently encouraged men 
of genius, thus inducing the renowned poets, 
Anacreon and Simonides, to make Athens 
their residence. The Athenians enjoyed 
such prosperity under the united adminis- 
tration of these two brothers, and made such 
progress in civilization and refinement, that 
an ancient philosopher called that period of 
Athenian history a golden age. All this 
prosperity existed in spite of the fa( 5 l that 
these rulers reduced the land-tax from one- 
tenth to one-twentieth. 

Although Hippias and Hipparchus gov- 
erned Athens wisely and well, their admin- 
istration was cut short by a sudden and 
violent end. A citizen of Athens, named 
Harmodius, having insulted Hippias, the 
tyrant avenged himself by a public affront to 
the sister of Harmodius. This so exa.sper- 
ated Hannodius that he determined upon 
the destrucflion of both of the tyrants, and 
organized a conspiracy for that purpose with 
his intimate friend, Aristogiton. The two 
conspirators assasskiated Hipparchus at the 
festival of Panathen^ea, but Harmodius him- 
self was slain in the tumult (H, C. 514). 

Alarmed for his own safety, Hippias from 
this time suspec'fed every one of being an 
enemy, and his chara( 5 ler at oiu'e changed. 
He now became sever?, and for the first 
time acfled in such a manner as to fully de- 
serve the title of tyrant, in the worst signifi- 
cation of the term. His .suspicion caused him 
to put many citizens to death and raise vast 
sums by excessive taxation. In order to dis- 
cover some secret connedled with the death 
of Hipparchus, Hippias caused a woman 
named Leona to be put to the torture. But 
the woman firmly refused to reveal anything, 
and, in the mid.st of her agon3^ bit off her 
tongue and spit it in the tyrant’s face. She 
remained firm in her refusal until death ended 
her sufferings. To escape the oppression of 
Hippias, many influential citizens now left 
Athens. The people of Athens became so 
exasperated at the tyrant that he felt that 


his overthrow would come sooner or later. 
To secure a place of refuge in such a case, 
Hippias cultivated friendly relations with 
the Med o- Persians. 

The Alcm:eonidae, who had lived in exile 
ever since the third and last restoration of 
j Pisistratus, now invaded Attica in the hope 
of expelling Hippias, but were defeated by 
the tyrant. Cli.sthenes, the leader of the 
Alcniaeonidoc, bribed the Delphians by the 
gift of a .splendid temple in the place of the 
old edifice, which had been previously de- 
stroyed 1)3' fire, and obtained a decree from 
the oracle, commanding the Spartans to aid 
in freeing Athens from the rule of the 
t3Tant Hippias. In eon.sequence the Spar- 
tans joined the Athenian exiles in an inva- 
sion of Attica, but were unsucce.ssful. In a 
.second invasion they captured Athens and 
compelled Hippias to resign his powers, and 
bani.shed him and his family and kin to 
Ligeum, an Athenian col on 3" founded on the 
Hellespont by his father Pi.sistratus ( H. C. 

The republican constitution framed by 
vSolon w«as now reestablished, and the mem- 
ory of Harmodius and Ari.stogiton, who had 
first drawn the sword against the Pisistrat- 
ida.% was ever afterward held in the great- 
est veneration 1)3^ the Athenians, who re- 
corded their prai.ses in verses regularly 
chanted at some of the public festivals. 
Clisthenes, the,,, leader of the revolution 
which had delivered Athens from the rule 
of the family which had subverted its liber- 
ties, now became the head of the state and 
the leader of the popiilar party. He divided 
the Athenian peo^)le into ten tribes, which 
he sul)divided into denies, or di.stridls, each 
of which was a.ssigned a magistrate and a 
popular as.sembly. All the free inhabitants 
of Attica were admitted to the privileges of 
citizen.ship, and the Senate, or Council of 
State, was increa.sed to five hundred mem- 
bers, or fifty from each tribe. 

As a precaution against any ambitious 
individual usurping the authority of the 
state in the future, Clisthenes established 
the celebrated institution of the Ostracism^ 
by which any citizen could be banished for 
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ten years, without trial, or even without any 
formal accusation, but simply by a vole of 
the people, each citizen writing on a shell 
the name of the individual whom he desired 
to have banished, and six thousand votes 
being required against a person to determine 
his condemnation. This institution was ef- 
ficacious in the puiqiose for which it was es- 
tablished. 

The measures of Clisthenes highly offend- 
ed the nobles, whose leader, Isdgoras, solic- 
ited the aid of the vSpartans to drive out the 
Alcnueonidie. The Spartans responded to 
his call; and Isdgoras, with the aid of the 
Spartan king Cleomenes, proceeded to ban- 
ish seven hundred families from Athens, to 
dissolve the vSenate, and to begin other revo- 
lutionary changes. The Athenian .people 
rose in arms, besieged Isdgoras and the vSpar- 
tans in the citadel, and ])ermitted them to 
surrender only on condition of leaving the 
Athenian territory. The vSpartan army 
then retired from Athens, Clisthenes was 
recalled, and his democratic institutions 
were restored. 

In the meantime Cleomenes, the Spartan 
king, had been collecfting a large army in 
the Peloponnesus, and had entered into an 
alliance with the Thebans and with the 
Chalcidians of luilxca, for the purpose of 
reducing Athens and forcing her to accept 
the rule of Isdgoras as tyrant. Alarmed at 
the power of their antagonists, the Athe- 
nians sought the aid of the Persians. The 
Persians con.sented to aid them on condi- 
tion of their becoming tributary to Persia, 
but the Athenians indignantly rejec!ded this 
condition and prepared t(tmeet their adver- 
saries single-handed. In the mean time the 
allied foes of Athens had invaded Attica. 


Cle6nienes had hitherto concealed from his 
Peloponnesian allies the real objec^l of the in- 
vasion. As soon as they di.scovered it they 
refused to assist iti crushing the liberties of 
Athens, and thus the vSpartan king was 
obliged to relinqui.sh his design and return 
home. When the Athenians were deliv- 
ered from the Spartan invasion, they ad- 
vanced against the Thebans and defeated 
them, after which they crossed over into 
Kubcea and chastised the Chalcidians. They 
formally took possession of the island and 
distributed the estates of the wealthy Chal- 
cidian land -owners among four thousand of 
their own citizens, who settled in ICulxea 
under the name of Clcnichi, or lot-holders. 

vSparta now sought to wage another war 
against Athens, this time to compel her tf> 
accept the rule of Hippias once more. The 
other Peloponnesian states declined taking 
! part in the attempt, and vSparta was again 
i obliged to reliiuiuish her designs again.st 
j Athens. Hippias, who was now an old 
man, countenanced the vS])artan projed.. 
j When it failed he returned to the Persian 
I court, where he ceaselessly .sought the aid 
of the Dorians in replacing him in power in 
i Athens. 

I Thus after the expulsion of Hippias, Ath- 
I ens, under the patriotic statesman Clisthenes, 
i became a pure democracy; the .suffrage being 
j extended to all cla.sses, except .slaves. ITnder 
! the blessings of political equality, and im- 
I pelled by j)atrioti.sm, all cla.s.ses, rich and 
j poor, felt an equal intere.st in the welfare 
: and greatness of the state; and Athens, 

; under her free in.sti tut ions, entered upon a 
; new and glorious career. It is .said that 
i Clisthenes was the first vi(5lim of his own 
i in.stitution, the O.stracism. 


SECTION IX.— EARLY GREEK POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


OMER, the father of poetry and 
the great national pc^et of 
Greece, was an Ionian Greek 
of Asia Minor, and flourished 
in the ninth century before 
Christ. He led a sad and wandering life, 


and became blind in his old age. Seven 
cities claimed to be his birth-place, and an 
English poet has said: 

“Seven cities claimed the Homer dead. 

Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread.” 
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Modem authorities consider him a native 
of Smyrna. His two great epics are the Iliad, 
whicli describes the Trojan War, and the 
Odyssey, which recounts the adventures of 
Ulysses, King of Ithica, on his way home 
after the fall of Troy. 

These celebrated epics were the great na- 
tional poems of Greece, and were sung or 
recited at the national festivals and in the 
public assemblies of every Grecian state, 
and also related at every’ Grecian fireside. 
They were jireserved b}’ memory and from 
age to age, by being taught from father to 
son. These poems brought into prominence 
the unity of the Hellenic race and consti- 
tuted one of the strongest ties that bound 
together its different branches. The Iliad 
opens with the beginning of the tenth and 
last year of the siege of Troy, and the re- 
maining incidents and final result of the 
contest are descrilied in succession with 
great poetical ]) 0 wer. This forms the entire 
sulijedl of the twenty-four books or seefions 
of the Iliad; but the charaefters and .scenes 
portrayed in the poem are so many as to 
contribute the strong charm of variety to 
its other beauties. 

Achilles is repre.sented as the leader of the 
Greeks, and maiy curious tales are told con- 
cerning him. He was taught war and 
music by the The.ssalian Centaur, Chiron, 
and in his infancy his mother, Thetis, dip- 
ped him in the river vStyx, thus making him 
invulnerable, exce]it the heel by which she 
held him. Hec^for is repre.sented as ^ the 
Trojan leader, and it is said that more than 
thirty Greek chiefs fell beneath his powerful 
hand. His charadler, as a .son, a hu.sband, 
a ^yjother and a patriot, is illustrated with 
wonderful skill and power, considering the 
rudeness and barbarism of the age. The 
immortal gods are repre.sented as feeling a 
deep interest in the struggle and as partici- 
pating adlively in it; and this mingling of 
divine and human agency in the poem of 
course renders it naturally improbable. Still, 
aside from this objedlion, there is much in 
the Iliad to attradt the attention of an in- 
-quirer into the early history of the human 
race. 


The poem is full of descriptions and inci- 
dents which give us considerable light upon 
either the time of adtion in the poem, or the 
time of its composition. Heroes are repre- 
sented as yoking their own cars in tho.se 
days. Queens and princes are represented 
as engaged in spinning. Achilles is said to 
have killed his mutton with his own hand, 
and to have dre.s.sed his own dinner. Yet 
the.se tame and commonplace incidents, vul- 
gar as they nia}’ appear when compared 
with the occupations of modern heroes and 
heroines, do not, in Homer’s hands, detradf 
in the slightest manner from the dignity and 
grandeur of the charac^Ts performing them. 
The general tone of the poem is grave and 
dignified, and occasionally sublime. There 
is often a remarkable facility in the language, 
.so that one word will sometimes pre.sent a 
perfect and delightful picture to the mind. 

But the strength of thought and the sing- 
ular ardor of imagination displayed in the 
poem constitute its great merit. vSays Dr. 
Blair; “ No poet was ever more hap})y in tlie 
choice of his subjec5l, or more successful in 
painting his historical ami de.scriptive })ieces. 
There is considerable resemblance in the 
style to that of some parts of the Bible — as 
Lsaiah, for instance — which is not to be won- 
dered at, as the writings of the Old I'es- 
tameiit are productions of nearly the same 
age, and of a i)art of the world not far from 
the alleged birth-place of Homer.” 

The Odyssey has been de.scribed as resem- 
bling a poem called forth by the Iliad, and 
does not rank as a whole as high as the 
Iliad. It recounts the adventures of Uly.s.ses, 
King of Ithacaf on his way home after 
the fall of Troy. Both poems have for more 
than twenty centuries continued to enjoy 
the admiration of mankind, and no effort in 
the .same style of poetry has since been so 
succe.ssful. 

Hesiod, another great Greek epic poet, 
lived a century after Homer, in Bceotia, 
where, in his youth, he was a shepherd, 
tending his father’s flocks on the slopes of 
Mount Helicon, sacred to the Mu.ses. He 
de.scribed the homely rustic .scenes with 
which he was familiar, his chief poems be- 
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iug Jl'hrA’s ayid Days, consisting mostly of 
precepts of ordinary life, and Theogony, 
which descrilxid the origin of the world, 
and of gods and men. Not many events of 
his life have been recorded, and the scanty 
notices transmitted to us concerning him 
apparently deserve little credit. He gained 
a public prize in a poetical contest at the 
celebration of funeral games in honor of a 
King of Eubcea. He died at a good old 
age, and is said to have spent the closing 
years of his life in T.ocris, in the vicinity of 
Mount Parnassus. Though he was of a 
quiet and inoffensive disposition, it was his 
.sad fate to die a violent death. A Mile.sian 
who lived in the same hou.se with him had 
committed a gross outrage upon a young 
woman, whose brothers wrongly sus])e( 5 led 
Hesiod of conni\'ing at the crime, and mur- 
dered both the poet and tlie guilty Milesian, 
and cast their 1)odies into the sea. 

In the .seventh century before Christ, 
Grecian lyric poetrN’, which at first consisted 
of cheerful songs, took the place of the epic 
poetry of the earlier ])eriod, the period of 
Homer and Hesiod. It was called lyric 
poetry ])ecause it was written to be sung to 
the lyre. Akciiilochi'S, a native of the 
island of Paros, and wlio flourished in the 
.seventli century before Christ, was a great 
.satirical ]X)et, who.se writings have nearly 
all perished. 

Tvkt.kus, the first great Greek lyric poet, 
by his patriotic odes roii.sed the martial ardor 
of the Spartans, who.se armies he commanded 
in the first war against the Messenians, hav- 
ing been .sent for that ])urpose b}' the Athen- 
ians in accordance with the decree of the Del- 
phic oracle. He was by birth an Ionian Greek 
of Asia Minor, being a native of Miletus. 
When a young man he settled in Athens, 
where he became a .schoolmaster. After his 
inilitar}' campaigns he re.sided at Sparta, 
where he was highly esteemed on account 
of his valuable public services. Most of his 
produdlions have likewise perished, but his 
name is yet familiar as a hou.sehold word in 
Greece. He was lame, and also blind in 
one eye. 

Ai^cman, a native of Sparta, was also a 


noted lyric poet of the seventh century be- 
fore Christ. Most of his verses, which were 
mainly on aniator>^ subjedls, have been lost. 
Tkr PANDER, another lyric poet of the .same 
]x?riod. was born in the island of Lesbos. 
He was an accomplished musician, and won 
several prizes for music and poetrj" at the 
Pythian or Delphic Games and at a public 
festival at Sparta. He improved the lyre 
and introduced several new measures into 
Greek poetry. 

Sappho, who was bom at Mityldm^ in 
the island of Les])os, was a celebrated lyric 
]K)etess of the sixth century before Christ. 
The Greeks .so admired her genius that they 
called her “the Tenth Muse.” vShe married 
a wealthy inhabitant of the island of An- 
dros, to whom .she bore a daughter, named 
Cleis. vSapjdio was short in stature, swar- 
thy in complexion, and not beautiful by any 
means. vShe was gifted with a warm and 
pa.ssionate temperament, and mainly wrote 
poetry de.scribing the hopes and fears in- 
spired by love. One or two of her lyrics 
have been wholly ]>reserved, namely, a 
Hywa fi> Aphrodite ^\\i\ an Odr to a Young 
Lady, ]>oth of which are so full of beauty, 
feeling and animation, as to fully entitle the 
poete.ss to the admiration with which her 
poetical genius was regarded ]>>' the ancient 
Greeks. Her ardent affecfions at last cau.sed 
her to commit suicide. After her husband’s 
death, .she fell deeply in love with a }'onng 
man named Phaon, and as all her i)er.sist- 
ent efforts failed to excite a reciprocal pas- 
.sion in him, she ca.st her.self into the sea 
from a high rock on the promontory of IvCU- 
cate. The place where she was drowned 
was afterwards called “Lover’s lycap.” 

AecaUuS, a lyric poet, contemporary with 
vSappho, was, like her, a native of Mityldn^ 
in the isle of Lesbos; and is said to have 
been one of her lovers. Like her, he was 
also endowed with strong pa.ssions, uncon- 
trolable by proper moral feeling. Ibycxts, 
a writer of amatory lyrics, was born at Rhe- 
gium, in Southern Italy, about B. C. 600. 
While a young man he emigrated to the 
island of Samos. He was finally murdered 
by a band of robbers while making a jour- 
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ney. Most of his poems have likewise per- 
ished. 

Mimnkrmus, a famous elegiac poet and 
ati accomplished musician, was a native of 
Colophon, one of the Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor, and flourished early in the sixth 
century before Christ. Only a few of his 
writings have been transmitted to modern 
times. Thkognis, the author of a collec- 
tion of moral maxims in the form of verse, 
was born at Megara, and flourished about 
the middle of the sixth century before 
Christ. 

Anacreon, a veiA^ celebrated lyric poet, 
was born at Teos, an Ionian city of A.sia 
Minor, about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ. His fame induced Hip- 
parchus, who, with his brother Hippias, 
then ruled Athens, to invite him to visit 
that city; and Plato tells us that he sent a 
fifty-oared vessel to convey him to Attica. 
After the assassination of Hipparchus, Anac- 
reon returned to his native city of Teos; 
but was again obliged to leave it, on account 
of the advance of the Persian army when 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor attempted to 
free theiflselves from the Medo- Persian do- 
minion, in B. C. 5CK3. He then returned to 
the Teian settlement at Abdera, and there 
died in the eighty -fifth year of his age, 
about B. C. 470. It is said that he was 
choked to death by a grape-stone while drink- 
ing a cup of wine. The remaining works 
of Anacreon consist of odes and sonnets, 
principally referring to subjects of love and 
wine. He was merely an inspired volupt- 
uar>', though his style is graceful, sprighth^ 
and smooth. The Athenians ereefted a 
monument to him in the form of a drunkard 
singing. 

Thespis, a native of Icaria, in Attica, 
was the first Gfeek dramatic poet, and flour- 
ished in the early ])art of the .sixth century 
before Christ. The origin of theatrical 
representations has been traced to the cus- 
tom of celebrating, in the grape season, the 
ptai.ses of Dionysus, the god of wine, by 
joyous dances and the chanting of hymns. 
To vary the hymns, or Dithyrambics, as they 
were called, Thespis, from whom the the- 


atrical performers were called Thespians, 
began the custom of introducing a single 
speaker, whose duty it was to recite before 
the company for their entertainment. Thes- 
pis also invented a moveable car, on which 
his performers went through their exhibi- 
tions in different places. The car of Thes- 
pis was the first form of the stage. The 
single reciter was the first kind of aeflor. 
The persons singing the hymns or choru.ses 
continued thenceforth to be an essenlial part 
of the Grecian theater, under the designa- 
tion of the chorus, and their duty was to stand 
during the performance and make explana- 
tory comments upon it. 

A fixed wooden stage in the temple of 
Dion3\sus soon took the place of the car of 
Thespis; when a second reciter was intro- 
duced; masks, dresses and scenery were 
I used; and in a remarkably short space of 
time from the rise of Thespis, entertain- 
ments of this description had assumed the 
dramatic form. The incidents originally 
repre.sented were mainly selected from the 
fabulous and legendary history of primeval 
I Greece. The ancient theaters were con- 
structed on a very large scale, and differed 
in main^ particulars from the modern thea- 
ter. The Grecian theater was a large area, 
inclosed with a wall, but open above, in 
which nearly the whole population passed 
the entire day, during the celebration of the 
festivals of Dionysus, in witnessing the dra- 
matic performances. The site .selected for 
the theater was usually the .slope of a hill, 
that the natural inclination of the ground 
could enable the spectators who occupied 
the .successive tiers of .seats to .see the per- 
formers on the stage without any obstruc- 
tion. The enclosure sometimes embraced a 
space so large that it could accommodate 
from twenty to thirty thousand people. Back 
of the scenes was a double portico, to which 
the audience was allowed to retire for shel- 
ter when it rained. 

The theater opened in the morning, and 
the people brought cushions with them to 
sit on, and also a supply of provisions, .so 
that they might not be obliged to leave their 
places for the purpose of obtaining refresh- 
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inents while the entertaiiinieiit was in pro- 
gress. The daily dramatic performances 
embraced a succession of four plays — three 
tragedies and a comedy — and at the end of 
the representation the relative merits of the 
pieces performed were decided certain 
judges, who aw^arded the theatrical prize to 
the favorite of the day. These public 
awards of honor excited emulation, which 
led to the production of large numbers of 
dramatic compositions throughout Greece, 
especially in Athens. It is .said that the 
theater of Athens pos.se.ssed at one time at 
least two hundred and fifty first-class trage- 
dies, and five hundred second class, along 
with as large a number of comedies and 
satirical farces. 

PiiKYNicus, a pupil of Thespis, is .said to 
have invented the theatric mask. Ilis con- 
temporary, CiuKKinus, was the first dra- 
matic ]^oet who.se plays were performed on a 
fixed stage. Another contemporary was 
PkATiNiTS, who invented the .ya/r/vV' drama, 
so called becau.se choru.ses were introduced 
into it principally by satyrs. 

Greek philosophy arose in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ, among the Ionian Greeks 
of A.sia Minor. The first Grecian philo.so- 
pher was Tiialks, who was born at Miletus, 
about the year B. C. 640, and who is re- 
garded as the greatest of the “Seven Wise 
Men of Greece.” His father was a Pha*ni- 
cian, who had settled at Miletus, and who 
is said to have claimed to be descended from 
Cadmus, the founder of Thebes. Thdles 
early displa3"ed his superior talents, and was 
called upon to take a prominent part in 
public alfairs. But he preferred the quiet 
studies of philo.soph}^ to the exciting pur- 
suits of politics, and .soon relinquished his 
official positions and traveled into Crete and 
Egypt for the purpo.se of conversing with 
the learned men of tho.se countries, who 
were far ahead of the rest of the world in a 
knowledge of the arts and .sciences. 

Thdles is said to have received invaluable 
instrudlions in mathematics from the prie.sts 
of Memphis, and to have taught them, in 
return, a method of mea.suring the height 
of the Pyramids by means of their shadows. 
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He afterwards returned to IMildtus, and there 
continued his philosophical studies with un- 
relenting zeal. Thdles would never marry, 
as he said he was unwilling to expo.se him- 
.selt to the anxieties and griefs of wedded 
life. It is said that when his mother first 
advised him to take a wife, he replied: “It 
is yet too .soon.” When she gave him the 
‘-ame advice in his later years, he answered: 
“It is now too late.” 

His inten.se application to his favorite 
studies gave him a habit of abstraction 
which .sometimes put him in awkard predica- 
ments and expo.sed him to the ridicule of 
the vulgar. It is said that being absorbed 
one night in the contemplation of the celes- 
tial bodies, when he should have looked 
down at his feet, he fell into a pit, where- 
upon an old woman who came to assist him 
.sarca.stically a.sked: “ Do you think you will 
ever be able to comprehend things which are 
in heaven, when you cannot ob.serv'e what is 
at your ver}- feet ? ’ ’ 

Thdles died at the age of ninety, over- 
come with heat and pressure of the crowd 
at the Olympic Games, which he had gone 
to witness (B. C. 550). Thdles u.sed to ex- 
})ress his thankfulness that he was a human 
being and not a beast, that he was a man 
and not a woman, and that he was a Greek 
and not a barbarian. Thdles founded the 
Ionic school of philosophy, from which sub- 
.sequently proceeded the Socratic and .several 
other philo.sophical systems. His writings 
have all jx:rished. From what others .say 
of him, he .seems to have suppo.sed all things 
to have been first fonned from water by the 
creative power of God. 

Thdles taught that the earth is a .special 
body in the centre of the universe, that the 
.sun and the stars are fiery bodies nourished 
by vapors, and that the moon is an opaque 
body receiving its light from the sun. He 
regarded the divine mind as pervading and 
animating all things, and as the origin of 
all motion. He believed in the immortality 
of the human soul, and supposed that all 
inferior animals, and even all substances, 
which have motion, like the magnet, have 
a soul, or animating principle. He made 
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great advances in astronomy and mathe- 
matics. He was the first Greek who pre- 
dicted an eclipse of the sun, and who dis- 
covered that the solar year consists of 
three hundred and sixty-five days. He 
taught the Greeks the division of the 
heavens into five zones, and the solstitial 
and equinoctial points. He also invented 
the fundamental problems afterwards incor- 
porated into Euclid’s Elcmmts. 

Anaximandkr, the disciple and friend of 
Thdles, was like him, a native cjf Miletus, 
where he was born, B. C. 6io. He was the 
first Greek who taught philosophy in a pub- 
^lic school. He adopted some of the opin- 
ions of Thales, but disagreed with him on dif- 
ferent points. He taught that the sun oc- 
cupies the highest place in the heavens, the 
moon the next place, and the stars the lowest 
place. He maintained that the sun is 
twenty -eight times larger than the earth, 
and that the stars are globes composed of 
fire and air, and inhabited by the gods. 
Anaximander considered Infinity the origin 
of all things, and that all things must 
finally be resolved into this Infinity. The 
different parts might change, but the whole 
is immutable. Anaximander made several 
improvements in mathematics and astron- 
omy, and was the first to delineate the map 
of the earth upon a globe. He likewise in- 
troduced the Babylonian sun-dial into 
Greece. 

Anaximknks, like Thales and Anaxi- 
mander, a native of Miletus, was a disciple 
of the latter and his successor as teacher of 
the Ionic school of philosophy. He be- 
lieved that air is God and the first principle 
of all things, from which fire, water and 
earth proceed by rarefac^lion or condensa- 
tion. 

PythAgoras, the greatest of the early 
Grecian philosophers, was a native of the 
island of Samos, and flourished about the 
middle of the sixth century before Christ. 
His father, who was a merchant, gave him 
an excellent edtication, and it is said that 
he manifested remarkable talents at a very 
early age. He visited Egypt, where he re- 
mained twenty -two years, during which he 


acquired a thorough acquaintance with its 
religious and .scientific knowledge and with 
the three styles of writing in that famoUvS 
land. After extensive travels and vast 
study, Pythagoras returned to Samos, 
where he engaged in teaching his country- 
men the principles of morality, and in initi- 
ating a chosen band of friends and disciples 
in the mystic and abstract philosophy to 
which he had so long devoted his study. 
The Samians eagerly flocked around him to 
receive his instriuflions, and his philosoph- 
ical school was in a flourishing condition 
when he suddenly decided to leave his na- 
tive vSamos. 

Pythagoras passed to Southern Italy and 
made his residence at Croton, a city of 
Magna Gnecia. The people of Croton were 
then notorious for their immorality,. and as 
soon as Pythagoras arrived he devoted him- 
self to the work of reforming their manners. 
While landing on the shore he .saw some 
fivshermen drawing in thei** nets which were 
full of fish. He purchased the fi.sh and 
caused them all to be thrown back into the 
sea; thus seeking to impress upon the Cro- 
tonians the duty of refraining from destroy- 
ing animal life. He made pracflical u.se of 
the art, which he had learned from the 
Egyptian priests, of obtaining the respedl 
of the ignorant and superstitious by affecft- 
ing my.stery and assuming supernatural 
powers. By this means he attracted the 
attention of the citizens and induced them 
to listen to his ledtures on morality. His 
persuasive eloquence is said to have caused 
the Crotonians to abandon their corrupt and 
licentious pradlices. 

At the request of the magistrates of Cro- 
ton, Pythagoras establi.shed laws for the 
future government of the community. He 
then opened a .school of philosophy, and 
now became so popular that from two to 
three thousand persons were soon enrolled 
as his pupils. Pythagoras considered the 
sublime teachings of philo.sophy too sacred 
and valuable to be taught to ordinary men 
who were unable to comprehend these great 
truths. Every person applying for admis- 
sion to his school was .subjedled to a rigid 
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examination, and he only received as his 
disciples those whose features, conversation 
and general behavior gave him satisfac^lion, 
and of whose personal characfler he obtained 
a favorable account. 

The school constituted a society, called 
Pythagoreans, who had all their property, 
and all their meals and exercises in common, 
and who led a stem and moral life. The : 
pupils were subje(5led to years of the most | 
rigid mental and bodily discipline. Any ^ 
applicant whose patience could not endure j 
this protrad:ed probation, was allowed to 
withdraw from the society, and to take more | 
property with him than he had contributed ; 
to the society upon entering. The Pytha- | 
goreans then celebrated his funeral obse- ' 
(juies and erecfled a tomb for him, as if he i 
had been removed by death — a ceremony ; 
designed to signify how thoroughly the man 
who relinquishes the paths of wisdom is lost 
to society. Those applicants who passed 
through the appointed probation creditably 
were received into the body of selec5l dis- 
ciples, or Pythagoreans proper. They were 
admitted behind the curtain: and were in- 
strucfled in the principles of moral and na- 
tural philosophy, after having sworn not to 
disclose what was taught them. They prac- 
ticed theni-selves in music, mathematics, 
astronomy, morals and politics, by turns, 
and the most sublime speculations concern- 
ing the nature of God and the origin of the 
universe were communicated to them in the 
most direeft and undi.sguised language. 
Those instru(5led by Pythagoras in this clear 
and familiar style were said to constitute the 
esoteric, or private school; while tho.se attend- 
ing his public lectures, in which the moral 
truths were usually delivered in symbolical 
or figurative style, were regarded as forming 
the exoteric, or public school. 

The e.soteric school at Croton had six 
hundred members. They lived together as 
one family, with their wives and children, 
in a public building called the common au- 
ditory. The entire business of the society 
was condu(5led with the most rigid regular- 
ity. Each day was commenced by deliber- 
ating distindlly upon the manner in which 


it should be spent, and was ended with, a 
careful review of the occurrences which had 
transpired and the business which had been 
traiisaeled. They arose in the morning be- 
fore the sun made his appearance above the 
eastern horizon, in order that they might 
pay homage to that luminary, after which 
they rejx-"ated .selec5l verses from Homer and 
other poets, and enlivened their spirits to fit 
them for the da> \s duties by vocal and in- 
strumental music. They then devoted a few 
hours to the study of science. After this 
there was an interval of leisure, usually em- 
ployed in a solitar\' walk for the purpo.se of 
meditation. The next part of the day was 
devoted to conversation. The hour just be- 
fore dinner was employed in different kinds 
of athletic exercises. Their dinner consisted 
mainly of bread, honey and water; as they 
entirely dispensed with wine after Vj>eing 
fully initiated. The re.st of the day was 
given to civil and domestic matters, lathing, 
conversation and religious ceremonies. 

Pythagoras while teaching, in public or 
in private, wore a long white robe, a flowing 
beard, and, .some .say, a crown upon his 
head, always maintaining a grave and dig- 
nified manner. Be.sides desiring to have it 
supposed that he was of a nature siqx^rior 
to that of ordinary men, and not .subjecfl to 
their pa.ssions and feelings, he took care 
never to di.s])lay any .signs of joy, sorrow or 
anger, and to .seem thoroughly calm under 
all circumstances. 

Pythagoras visited and taught in many 
other cities of vSoutheni Italy^ and Sicily, 
besides Croton. He obtained numeroUvS 
di.sciples wherever he went, and these looked 
upon him with a veneration almost equal to 
that entertained for a god. ’He included 
politics as well as morals in his lecflures, 
and excited the people by his denunciations 
of oppression and his appeals to the people 
to uphold their rights, thus inciting the in- 
habitants of .several cities to cast off the yoke 
of their tyrannical rulers. But his adlive 
interference in politics soon arou.sed against 
him a host of foes, and finally led to his de- 
struction. The aristocratic party throughout 
Magna Graecia were alarmed, and fiercely 
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opposed the Pythagoreans. The philoso- 
pher was driven from one place to another, 
until he finally came to Mctapontum, where 
his enemies excited the people against him 
and compelled him to seek refuge in a tem- 
ple dedicated to the Muses, in which he 
perished from hunger. 

P'or some time after the death of Pythdg- 
oras, his disciples were everywhere cruelly 
persecuted, but they .subsequently recovered 
their former popularity. The P} thagorean 
school of philosophy was restored, statues 
were raised in his honor, and the hou.se in 
which he had lived at Croton was converted 
into a temple to Demet^r. 

Pythagoras was more than eighty years 
of age when he died. He left two .sons and 
a daughter, and these three acquired con- 
siderable fame for their intelle(5lual attain- 
ments. The .son.'i diredled their father’s 
philo.sophical school, and the daughter was 
celebrated for her learnitig and wrote an 
able coTnmentary on Homer’s poems. It is 
not believed that Pythagoras committed any 
of his do(5lrine.s to writing, and they .seem 
to be only gathered from his disciples. 

Pythagoras appears to have taught that 
the Supreme Being is the .soul of the uni- 
verse, and the first principle of all things; 
that he re.sembles light in substance, and is 
like to truth m nature; that he is invisible, 
incorruptible, and not capable of pain. He 
maintained that one divine mind emanated 
from four orders of intelligence, namely, 
g^ods, demons, heroes and human souls. 
The gods were the highest of these; the 
demons second; the heroes, who were de- 
^;cril^d as an order of beings having bodies 
consisting of a subtle, luminous .substance, 
ranked as third; while the human mind 
comprised the fourth. The gods, demons 
and heroes lived in the upper air, and exer- 
cised a beneficent or maglignant influence 
on men, dispensing at will sickness, pros- 
perity and adversity. 

Pythagoras considered the human soul a 
self-moving principle, consisting of the m- 
iional and the irrational — the former a part 

the divine mind with its .seat in the brain, 
and the latter the .source of happiness with 


its .seat in the heart. This philosopher taught 
the do(5lrine of the mcteynpsychosis, or trans- 
ynigration of the souIywA his disciples there- 
fore abstained rigidly from animal food, 
and were unwilling to take the life of any 
living creature, as they feared that in felling 
an ox or in .shooting a pigeon they would 
dislodge the soul of a distinguished warrior 
or sage of bygone ages, or perhaps even be 
raising their hands against the lives of some 
of their own departed relatives or friends. 
Pythagoras even went so far as to declare 
that he yrmeynbercd when he him.self had 
pa.s.sed through .several Juwiav cxistoiccs be- 
fore he became Pythagoras. 

Pythdgoras regarded the sun as a fiery 
globe, located in the center of the nniver.se, 
with the earth and the other planets revolv- 
ing around it. Pie considered the sun, the 
moon and the stars to be inhabited b)^ gods 
and demons. He taught that there are ten 
heavenly .spheres — that of the earth, tho.se 
of the .seven planets, that of the fixed stars, 
and an invisible one called the autichthon, 
located opposite the earth. In moving 
through the pure ether occupying all space, 
the.se spheres emit soumls; and their re- 
.spe<5live distances from the earth corres- 
ing to the proportion of the notes in t|j^ 
mu.sical .scale, the tones vary in accordance 
with the relative distances, magnitudes and 
velocity of the several spheres, .so as to form 
the most perfe<5t harmony. In this way 
Pythdgoras accounted for the ynusic of the 
spheres, which his followers fabled that the 
gods allowed him only to hear. Py thdgoras 
explained the eclipses of the sun as caused 
by the intervention of the moon between the 
sun and the earth, and the eclipses of the 
moon as produced by the interposition of the 
antichthoyi, or in visible .sphere. Thus Py thdg- 
oras had a clearer idea of the real arrange- 
ment of the univer.se than any other ancient 
philosopher, which may be ascribed to his 
protradled residence in Egypt. 

Py thdgoras regarded mu.sical and arithmet- 
ical numbers as vested with a mysterious im- 
portance. He is repre.setited as teaching that 
one, or unity, signifies God, or the animat- 
ing principle of tlie universe; that two sym- 
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bolizes matter, or the passive principle; that 
three denotes the world formed by the com- 
bination of the two principles; and that four 
is tlie emblem of nature. The sum of these 
numbers is the decade, embracing all arith- 
metical and musical qualities and propor- 
tions. 

Pythagoras, as we have seen, was himself 
vei'N’ fond of music, and was well versed in 
that science. It is believed that he discovered 
the musical ratios, and invented the mono- 
chord, or single-stringed instrument, with 
moveable bridges to measure and regulate 
the ratios of musical intervals. He was 
likewise profound in geometry, and made 
many important additions to that science. 
He originated the famous demonstration in 
Euclid’s Elements, the forty-seventh in the 
hrst })ook. 

His rank as a moral teacher was very high, 
and the following are specimens of his many 
sound and excellent precepts: “It is incon- 
sistent with fortitude to abandon the post 
api)ointed by the vSiq)reme Lord before we 
olHain his permission.” “No man ought 
to be esteemed free who has not the perfect 
command of himself.” “That which is 
good and becoming is rather to be pursued 
than that which is pleasant.” “Sobriety is 
the strength of the .soul, for it preserves the 
rea.son unclouded by pa.ssion.” “The gods 
,are to be worshiped not under .such images 
as represent the forms of men, but by simple 
lustrations and offerings, and with purity 
of heart.” 

^Esop, the noted fabulist, was an ingenious 
and succe.ssful teacher of wi.sdom. His moral 
le.ssons were veiled under an allegorical form, 
and were productive of durable impression. 
^Esop was a native of Phrygia and was born 
about B. C. 600. He was physically deformed. 
He was sold as a slave to an Athenian named 
Demarchus, and while at Athens he acquired 
an extensive knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage. He was afterwards purchased by 
a vSarnian philosopher named Xanthus, and 
subsequently became the property of another 
philosopher of Samos, named Idmon,who per- 
cciv^ed and admired his genius, and gave him 
his liberty, after which ^Esop spent his time 
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ill traveling throughout Greece, teaching 
moral allegories to the people. He arrived at 
Athens soon after the usurpation of Pisistra- 
tin , and warned the dissatisfied Athenians, 
who unwillingly submitted to the usurper, as 
to the dangers of attempting political changes 
by telling them the fable of the frogs who 
I asked Zeus to give them a king. AJsop was 
j finally put to deatli by the citizens of Delphi, 

I whose indignation he had aroused by his 
j freedom in condemning their vices. His 
j death is believed to have occurred about B. 

I C. 561, when he was in his thirty-ninth 
I year. The Athenians so esteemed his 
memory that they raised a statue in his 
honor. 

The Seven JfVse Hen of Greece were the 
great philosopher Thalks of Miletus, the 
great lawgiver Solon of Athens, Perian- 
DKR of Corinth, Chtlo of vSparta, Clkob- 
xuj'S of Ifindus, PiTTACUS of Mityl^ne, and 
Bias of Prienc\ Ancient writers mention 
two occasic^ns on which the.se seven sages 
met together — once at Deljfiii and a .second 
time at Corinth. The title of “Seven Wi.se 
Men ’ ’ is said to have been given them from 
the following circumstance: vSonie Mile- 
sian fislierrnen after casting their nets into 
the sea, sold the expecfled draught of fish to 
some persons standing near by. But when 
the nets were drawn, it was di.scovered that 
they contained a golden tripod, whereupon 
the fishermen refu.sed to give it to the pur- 
cha.scrs of the draught, saying that they 
sold only the fsh that might be caught in 
the nets. After much wrangling both par- 
ties con.sented to refer the matter to the 
citizens of Miletus, who sent to consult the 
Delphic oracle concerning it. The oracle 
ordered the ^ tripod to be awarded to the 
wisest man that could be found, whereupon 
they offered it to their fellow-citizen, Thdles, 
who modestly declined it, saying that there 
were many wiser men than himself. Thdles 
next sent it to Bias of Pri^n^, but he like- 
wise declined it and sent it to another. 
Thus this golden tripod passed in succession 
through the hands of all who were after- 
wards clas,sed as the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece; after which it was consecrated to 
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Apollo and deposited in the famous temple 
of that god at Delphi. 

The Seven Wise Men sought to enlighten 
and improve mankind by disseminating a 
number of moral truths and precepts in the 
form of maxims and proverbs. These 
seven sages were not only inventors of pop- 
ular proverbs and moral maxims. Some 
of them were adlive politicians. One of 
th^m was a famous lawgiver, and another 
was a celebrated natural philosopher. 

We have already given a sketch of the 
philosopher Thdles of Miletus, the greatest 
of the Seven Wise Men. The following 
were some of his maxims: “The same 
measure of gratitude which we show our 
parents, wemayexpedl from our children. “ 
“It is better to adorn the mind than the 
face.” “It is not the length of a man’s 
tongue that is the measure of his wisdom.” 
“Never do that yourself which you blame 
in others.” “The most happy man is he 
who is sound in health, moderate in fortune 
and cultivated in understanding.” “Not 
only the criminal ads, but the bad thoughts 
of men are known to the gods.” “The 
most difficult thing is to know one’s self ; 
the easiest, to give advice to others.” “The 
most ancient of all beings is God, for he 
has neither beginning nor end.” “All 
things are full of God, and the world is su- 
preme in beauty, because it is his workman- 
ship.” “The greatest of all things is space, 
for it comprehends all things; the most 
rapid is the mind, for it travels through the 
universe in a single instant; the most pow- 
erful is neceSvSity, for it conquers all things; 
the most wise is time, for it discovers all 
things.” 

We have also given a full account of So- 
lon, the wise and virtuous lawgiver of 
Athens, but we will mention an incident 
which transpired during his stay at Miletus, 
while he was visiting Thales. Solon asked 
Thales why he did not take a wife. With- 
out giving a dired answer, Thdles intro- 
duced to Solon a person whom he said had 
just arrived from Athens. vSolon, having 
Itft his family at home in Athens, eagerly 
inquired of the stranger if he had any news. 


The stranger, whom Thdles had advised 
what to say, replied that there was nothing 
new at Athens, except that the son of a 
great lawgiver, named Solon, was dead, and 
had been followed to the grave by a vast 
multitude of citizens. On receiving these 
sad tidings, the gentle and affedionate 
Solon broke out into loud lamentations. 
Thdles at once relieved his distinguished 
guest’s mind by informing him that he 
had been deceived by a fabricated story, 
and remarked smilingly that he himself had 
been prevented from marrying and rearing 
a family by the dread of meeting with just 
.such .sorrows as his vi.sitor had felt. Some 
of vSolon’s precepts are the following: ‘ ‘ Rev- 
erence God and honor your parents.” 

‘ ‘ Mingle not with the wicked. ” “ Trust to 

virtue and probity rather than to oaths.” 
“Counsel your friend in private, but never 
reprove him in public.” “Do not consider 
the present plea.sure, but the ultimate good.” 
“Do not seled friends hastily; but when 
once chosen, be .slow to reje( 5 l.“ “Believe 
yourself fit to command when you have 
learned to obey. ” “ Honors worthily gained 
far exceed those which are accidental. ’ ’ 
Periander was born at Corinth, in B. C. 
665; and, as we have noticed, was the son 
of Cypselus, who had subverted the repub- 
lican institutions of Corinth and made him- 
self tyrant, Periander succeeded his father 
in the government of Corinth, and ruled 
with firmness and prudence, but with great 
.severity. He is said to have been violent 
and cruel, although clas.sed as one of the 
Seven Wise Men. In a fit of anger he killed 
his wife Meli.ssa by a kick, and afterwards 
cau.sed some women to be burned to death, 
having become enraged by their calumnious 
accusations. He baui.shcd his younger son 
for expressing abhorrence of him because he 
had murdered his wife, and is .said to have 
committed other .similar atrocious crimes. 
He died at the age of eighty, B. C. 584. 
Among his excellent precepts, many of 
which he never carried into pra( 5 lice, were 
the following: “In pro.sperity, be moderate; 
in adversity, be prudent.” “Plea.sure ir 
fleeting ; honor is immortal. ” “ Prudence can 
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accomplish all things. ” ‘ ‘ The intention of 

crime is as sinful as the a( 5 t.” “Perform 
whatever you have promised.” 

Chilo was a Spartan, born about B. C. 630, 
and was one of the P)phori of that state. 
The following were some of his precepts: 
“The three most difficult things are, to keep 
a secret, to employ time properly, and to 
bear an injur\\” “ Never sj>eak evil of the 
dead.” “Reverence old age.” “Govern 
your anger. ” “Be not over-hasty. ” “ The 

tongue ought to l^e always carefully re- 
strained, but e.specially at the festive board.” 
“Seek not impos.sibilities.” “Let your 
friendship be more conspicuous in adversity 
than in prosperity.” “Prefer lo.ss to ill# 
gotten wealth: the former is a trouble only 
once endured, but the latter will constantly 
oppress you.” 

Cleobulus was tyrant of Lindus, in the 
island of Rhodes, where he was born about 
B. C. 634, He was noted for his |^>ersonal 
strength and beauty, as well as for his wis- 
dom. He ^'isited Pvgypt to gain knowledge, 
and is supposed to have acquired in 
that country the taste for enigmatical writ- 
ing afterwards manifested by him. He died 
at the age of seventy, about B. C. 364. Be- 
sides his three hundred enigmatical verses, 
he wrote many maxims, of which the fol- 
lowing are samples: “ Before you quit your 
house, consider what you have to do; and 
wffien you return, refle< 5 t whether it has 
been done.” “Be more attentive than talk- 
ative. ” “ Educate your children. ” “ De- 

test ingratitude. ” “ Endeavor always to em- 
ploy your thoughts on something worthy.” 

Pittacus was bom at Mityldnd, in the isle 
of lyesbos, about B. C. 650. He was noted 
for his bravery in war with the Athenians, 
iind afterwards in the dethronement of Me- 
lanchrus, the tyrant of Lesbos. His coun- 
trymen, in gratitude for his services, placed 
him at the head of the state, in which capac- 
ity he served until he had fully restored 


order and reformed the laws and institutions 
of the state, after which he resigned his 
power and retired to private life. He died 
in the eighty-second year of his age, B. C. 
568. The following are some of his pre- 
cepts: “The possession of power disa)vers 
a man's tme chara( 5 ler.” “Whatever you 
do, do it well.” “Do not that to your 
neighbor which you would take ill from 
him.” “ Know your opportunity.” “Never 
disclose your schemes, lest. their failure ex- 
pose you to ridicule as well as to disap- 
pointment.” 

Bias was a native of the city of Pridn<S, 
in Ionia, being therefore a Greek of Asia 
Minor. The date of his birth is uncertain. 
He was very generous and had a philosoph- 
ical contempt for wealth. He w^as an able 
orator, and his death is .said to have been 
caused by over-exertion while ])leading the 
cau.se of a friend. He was witty as well as 
wise, as will be seen by the following anec- 
dote. A scoffer having itupiired of him 
as to his religion, he gave no reply. His in-^ 
quirer desired to know the reason of his 
silence, whereupon he answered: “ It is be- 
cau.se you ask me about things that do not 
concern you.” Being once in a storm at 
.sea, the profligate sailors began to pray, in 
fright; whereupon Bias remarked: “Be 
silent, lest the gods discover that it is you 
who are sailing. ’ ’ The following were some 
of his maxims: “Endeavor to gain the 
good will of all men. ” “ vSpeak of the gods 

with reverence.” “ Esteem a worthy friend 
as your greatest ble.s.sing.” “Yield rather 
to persuasion than to compulsion.” “The 
most miserable man is he who cannot endure 
miser}\” “ Form your plans with delibera- 
tion, but execute them with vigor.” “Do 
not praise an unworthy man for the sake of 
his wealth. ’ ’ “ It is better to decide a differ- 
ence between your enemies than your friends; 
for, in the former case, you will certainly 
gain a friend, and in the latter lose one.” 
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SECTION X.— THE PERSIAN WAR (B. C. 499-449). 


the* 


|N B. C. 502 the Ionian Greeks 
of Asia Minor revolted against 
the Persian king, Darius Hys- 
tavSpes, and sent messengers to 
Greece to solicit aid against 
Persians. It is related that the Ionian 



messengers had almost succeeded in induc- 
ing Cledmenes, King of vSparta, to join in 
the war against the Persians, when his 
daughter exclaimed: “Fly, father, or the 
ambassador will corrupt you ! ’ ’ Thereupon 
Cleomenes refused to aid the revolted loni- 
aiis. At this time Artaphernes, the Persian 
satrap of Lydia, at the instigation of Hip- 
pias, the expelled tyrant of Athens, who 
had applied to him for support, sent an in- 
solent message to the Athenians, ordering 
them to restore Hippias to his power if they 
did not wish to incur the hostility of Per- 
sia. This impudent attempt at di( 5 lation .so 
exasperated the Athenians that they at once 
determined to aid the Greeks of Asia Minor 
in their resistance to the insolent Persians, 
and .sent a fleet of twenty ships to Miletus 
for that purpo.se. From Miletus the Athe- 
nian and Ionian fleets proceeded to Ephesus, 
where the land troops debarked and marched 
against Sardis, the capital of the Persian 
satrapy of I^ydia, and captured and burned 
this city before the e^^es of the Persian sa- 
trap, Artaphernes him.self, who had taken 
refuge in the castle or stronghold of the city. 
But a large Medo- Persian army was soon 
collected, and this army defeated the united 
forces of the Greeks in turn. The Athenian 
auxiliaries returned home, and the Ionian 
Greeks of A.sia Minor were compelled to 
submit to the power of the Medo- Persian 
Empire, after a protra(fl;ed .struggle. 

When the Persian king, Darius Hystas- 
pes, heard of the burning of vSardis, he be- 
came very much exasperated, and resolved 
to revenge himself upon the Athenians by 
invading their territory, and, if possible, to 
conquer all Greece. Shooting an arrow into 
the ait, in accordance with the Persian cus- 


tom, he prayed that Ahura-Mazda would 
aid him to puni.sh the Athenians for their 
part in the burning of Sardis. He caused 
an attendant to remind him of the conducfl 
of the Greeks every time he sat down at 
table, so that he would not forget his pur- 
po.se. He immediately began aeSlive prepa- 
rations for an invasion of Greece, and fitted 
out an immen.se armament, which, under 
the command of Mardonius, the son-in-law 
of Darius Hystaspes, proceeded across the 
•Egean sea towards the shores of European 
Greece, in the year B. C. 493. Mardonius 
debarked his land troops upon the coast of 
Macedon, after which he sailed southward 
with his fleet, but encountered a violent 
.storm in sailing around the promontory of 
Mount Athos, by which he lost three hun- 
dred vessels and about twenty thousand 
men. His land force was defeated in a night 
attack ])y the Thracians with heavy loss. 
Di.sheartened by this double misfln'tune, 
Mardonius .speedily returned to Asia with 
the .shattered remnants of his fleet and arm\’. 

King Darius Hystaspes was more deter- 
mined than ever upon the invasion and con- 
quest of Greece, and rai.sed an anny of half 
a million men for that purpo.se. Heralds 
were .sent to the Greek states to demand 
earth and water as symbols of submission. 
This demand was complied with by the 
smaller Grecian states, which feared the con- 
.sequences of provoking the di.spleasure of the 
King of Persia; but Athens and Sparta in- 
dignantly refused, throwing the Persian 
heralds into deep wells and telling them to 
take thence their earth and leater. 

In B. C. 490 Darius Hystaspes sent a fleet 
of six hunderd galleys and many transports, 
conveying an army of one hundred and 
twent}^ thousand men, under the command 
of Datis, a Median nobleman, and Arta- 
phernes, son of the satrap of the same name, 
to conquer Greece, and especially to destroy 
Athens, and also Eretria, in the island of 
Euboea, and enslave the inhabitants: Datis 
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and Artaphernes sailed dire(5lly across the j 
.®gean, reducing the Cyclades on the way; I 
and, reaching Euboea, captured Eretria, after j 
a siege of six days, through the treacher}’ I 
of two members of the aristocratic party. | 
The city was sacked and burned, and its | 
inhabitants were placed in chains on board 
Persian ships. Datis then crossed the 
luiripus and landed at Marathon, in Attica, 
to wreak vengeance upon Athens. 

Tlie Athenians, greatly alarmed at this 
formidable invasion of their territory by the 
Persians, applied to the Spartans for aid; 
but the superstitious Eaeediemonians re- 
fused to give any assistance ])efore a full 
moon; and as at the time of the apjdication, it 
was still five days before that ])eriod, they 
delayed the march of their troops. The 
Athenians were therefore obliged to encoun- 
ter the Persian invaders without any help, 
e.xce])t l)y a heroic band of one thousand 
Platieans, who, grateful for the protection 
often extended to them ])y the Athenians, 


to his little array, and adled with a skill and 
prudence that fully justified the confidence 
reposed in him by his brother officers. 

Finding the Medo- Persian host encamped 
upon the plain of Marathon, Miltfades took 
up a position on the declivity of a hill about 
a mile distant from the enemy. He caused 
the intermediate space between the two 
armies to be strewed with trunks and 
branches of trees during the night, in order 
to obstrmT the movements of the Medo- 
Persian cavalry. The next day he drew up 
his eleven thousand troops in line of battle, 
putting the Athenian freemen on the right, 
the Platieans on the left, and the armed 
slaves in the center. 

The Medo- Persian army numbered one 
hundred and ten thousand men, and was a 
mixed horde, consisting of levies from the 
many tribes and nations under the domin- 
ion of the Great King. vSome of them were 
armed with spears, swords and battle-axes; 
but most of them fought with bows and 


against the ])ower of The1)es, hastened to 
assist their friends in this emergency. Be- 
sides these PlaUcans the Atlieiiian arm\^ 
mustered al)out nine thousand men, with 
al)OUt a thousand light-armed slaves. Not- 
withstanding the vast numerical inferiority 
of the Athenians compared with the im- 
mense host of the Medo- Persians, the Athe- 
nian leaders decided, after due deliberation, 
that they would lead their forces against the 
foe ill the()])en countr}’. 

In accordance with the Athenian custom, 
ten generals were appointed to command the 
arnu , one being seleoled from eacli of the 
ten wards of Attica, and each general being 
in turn vested with the chief command for 
a single day. But Aristides, one of these 
ten commanders, and a man of singular 
wisdom and honor, seeing the inconve- 
niences and perils of this arrangement, re- 
signed his da}' in favor of Miltiades, 
another of the generals, whose military tal- 
ents had lieen fully tested. The other eight 
generals followed the example of Aristides, 
so that Miltiades was left in sole command. 
He thus had an opportunity to adopt such 
measures as were essential to insure success 


arrows, darts and other missile weapons. 
They carried light targets of reeds or ozie 
in their left hands, and their bodies were in 
some cases covered with thin plates of 
metal. Their defensive armor was never- 
theless inferior to that of the Athenians, 
and did not by any means enable the Ori- 
entals to withstand the shock of the dense 
Grecian phalanx. Miltiades was well aware 
of this, and he caused his troops to advance 
to the attack at a running pace, in order to 
give tlie bowmen and javelin-throwers as 
short a s])ace as possil)le to use their mis- 
siles, and to enable the Athenian spearmen 
to bear down and break open the ranks of 
the more lightly armed Persians. This 
movement succeeded admirably. 

At first the Grecian center, consisting of 
slaves, was broken by the foe; but the Athe- 
nian and Platiean freemen on the two flanks 
carried everything l>efore them, after which 
they closed in upon the Persian troops who 
had broken their center, (defeated them also, 
and remained in full possession of the field. 
The panic-stricken Persians fled in haste to 
their ships, pursued a<fl;ively and slaught- 
ered in great numbers by the triumphant 
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host of Miltiades. More than six thousand 
Persians were slain in this ineniorable battle, 
while the vi( 5 lorious Athenians lost only one 
hundred and ninety- two killed, two of the 
ten generals being among the number. The 
Athenians also took seven of the Persian 
vessels, the rest of the fleet returning to 
Asia. Among the slain on the side of the 
Persians was Hippias, the expelled tyrant 
of. Athens, who had sought to revenge his 
overthrow by joining the enemies of his 
countr>^ The Spartan troops arrived the 
day after the battle, having left Sparta as 
.soon as the moon was full, and having 
hastened by forced marches to aid the 
Athenians. After contemplating with great 
interest the .scene of this glorious Athenian 
vi( 5 tory, and bestowing merited praises upon 
the valor of the heroic little band under 
Miltiavies, the vSpartans returned home (B. 
C. 490). 

Such was the memorable battle of Mara- 
thon — one of the fliost important battles in 
the history of Greece and of the world. It 
was the first serious check ever experienced 
by the Medo- Persians in any cjuarter, and 
taught the Greeks the value of their di.sci- 
})lined valor as arrayed again.st the vast 
hosts of Asia. It gave the Hellenic race a 
respite in which to prepare for the decisive 
struggle for the preservation of their free- 
dom and their civilization, and encouraged 
them to make the effort wlien the final and 
g?eater crisis confronted them. 

Had the Medo- Persians triumphed at 
Marathon, not only would Greece have 
been enslaved, but all luiropean civilization 
would have peri.shed; and thus the whole 
fate of the human race and the entire course 
of histor>^ would have been changed. So 
the Greek victory at Marathon was a vic- 
tory* for the cause of civilization and human 
freedom in all time. 

After menacing Athens, Datis, with the 
Medo- Persian fleet, returned to A.sia with his 
Eretrian prisoners; and Greece was for the 
time freed from its invaders. The vidlory 
of Marathon was hailed by the Athenians 
with unbounded joy. Miltiades was regard- 
US the savior of Greece, and was re- 


ceived with the highest honors, being for 
awhile the most distinguished and beloved 
citizen of the Athenian republic. But soon * 
after his great vicflory, his glorious career 
was brought to a sad end. 

Even while prince in the Cherson^^sus, 
Miltiades had won the gratitude of the 
Athenians by annexing the i.sles of Lemnos 
and Imbros to their dominions; and he now 
won a greater claim to their regard by hav- 
ing delivered them from their most threaten- 
ing danger, so that they now had unlimited 
confidence in him. When he therefore 
promi.sed them a still more lucrative enter- 
pri.se, though le.ss glorious than the recent 
one against the Persians, they very readily 
granted his request for a fleet of .seventy 
ships and a large supply of men and money 
for their use, of which he was not to render 
any account until his return. Miltiades at 
once set sail for the isle of Paros, which had 
furni.shed a trireme to the Persians during 
the recent invasion. He was repulsed in 
his attack upon Paros and received a dan- 
gerous wound. Di.scouraged, he relinquished 
the siege and returned in disgrace to Athens. 
Xanlhip]nis, the leader of the aristocracy, 
accused him of having received a bribe from 
the Persians to retire from Paros. vSeverely 
wounded, Miltiades was brought into court 
upon a couch; and although his brother, 
Tisagoras, undertook his defense, the only 
plea that Miltiades made was in the two 
words “Lemnos” and “Marathon.” Though 
the offense, if proven, was capital, the peo- 
ple refused to sentence the vi( 5 lor of Mara- 
thon to death. They commuted his punish- 
ment to a fine of fifty talents — equal to 
about fifty thousand dollars of our money — 
which being unable to pa3^ he was cast into 
pri.son, where he died of the wound he had 
received at Paros (B. C. 4H9). His remains 
were not allowed to be buried until his son, 
Cimon, shortly afterward paid the fine. 
Nevertheless the glory acquired by Miltiades 
by his vidlory at Marathon survived; and 
although his countrymen persecuted him 
•while living, they ever afterward revered his 
memory. 

The Persians had brought a block of 
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white marble with them, intending to eredl 
it as a trophy upon the field of Marathon in 
' honor of the vi(5lory which they anticipated. 
A half century later this marble block was 
carved by Phidias into a gigantic figure of 
the avenging goddess, Nemesis; while the 
brazen weapons and shields of the Persians 
were cast by the same artist into the colossal 
statue of Athene, which was set up in the 
Acropolis, and w'hich could be seen from 
the sea far beyond the promontory of Sii- 
nium. About the same time a picture of the 
battle of Marathon was painted by order of 
tlie state, and the figure of Mi It fades was 
represented in the foreground, animating 
his troops to \’i(5tory. The one hundred and 
ninety-two heroes who sacrificed their lives 
for their country’s liberties in tliis celebrated 
conflicl were buried in the field, and a 
mound or tumuius was raised o\^er them. 

The victory of Marathon, which saved 
the liberties of Greece, also contributed im- 
mensely to raise the })restige of Athens, and 
the commanding abilities of several of her 
eminent statesmen also added vastly to her 
power and influence. At the head of the 
galaxy of brilliant and talented Athenians 
at this period of Grecian glory were Aris- 
tides and Themfstocles, both of whom, 
though opposed to each other in everything 
else, labored alike for the greatness and 
welfare of their country. Aristides was en- 
tirely devoid of personal ambition and was 
desirous only of the public welfare. Aris- 
tides was, as we have seen, one of the ten 
generals who commanded the Athenian 
army on the glorious field of Marathon. 
He was the son of a person of moderate for- 
tune, named L}simachus. Themfstocles 
was likewise descended from a resjx^dlable 
Athenian family. These two great states- 
men were companions in boyhood, and are 
said to have even then manifested striking 
indications of the difference of their dispo- 
sitions. Aristides was calm, moderate, can- 
did alid upright. Themfstocles was bold, 
enthusiastic, artful and plausible. 

The people of Athens were still divide<J| 
into the aristocratic and democratic parties. 
Aristides became the leader of the aristo- 


cratic party, while Themfstocles headed the 
democratic. Thus these two leaders were 
forced into almost constant opposition, both 
by their position and by the difference of their 
political views. The chara(5ler of Aristides 
was ranked deservedly high for wisdom 
and uprightness; but Themfstocles, by his 
wonderful oratorical powers and his |x?rsua- 
sive eloquence, was often enabled to triunqih 
over the more honest but less eloquent Aris- 
tides. But instead of being discouraged liy 
such occurrences, Aristides waited patiently 
until the people should arrive at a sounder 
opinion, exerting himself meanwhile to pre- 
vent as much as possible the evil results 
which he anticipated from their imprudent 
decisions. In the year after the battle of 
Marathon, Aristides was chosen first Archon, 
or chief magistrate of the Athewian repub- 
lic; and in this capacity he gave so many 
signal ])roofs of his uprightness and 
fairness that the people honored him with 
the surname of “the Just,” and many of 
the citizens referred their disputes to his de- 
cision, in preference to carrying them to the 
ordinary courts of justice. 

Jealous because of the civic honors be- 
stowed upon his esteemed and conscientious 
rival, Themfstocles took advantage of this 
circumstance to concoCf and circulate an in- 
jurious rumor to the effedl that Aristides 
was .seeking to n.surp all authority, judicial 
as wxdl as ci\'il, in his own ])er.son, as a pre- 
liminary step toward making himself abso- 
lute ruler of Athens. The Athenians had 
not yet forgotten the usur])ation of Pisis- 
tratus, who, under the mask of moderation 
and anxiety for their welfare, had subverted 
the constitution of the republic for his own 
individual aggrandizement. They therefore 
eagerly hearkened to the eloquent and per- 
suasive voice of Themfstocles; and, alarmed 
at the very allegation that a popular leader 
was once more entertaining the de.sign of as- 
suming unconstitutional power, they rashly 
condemned Aristides to ten years’ bani.sh- 
ment by ostracism. While the voting by 
ostracism was in progress, a country voter 
who was unable to write came up to Aristi- 
des, whom he did not know personally, and 
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requested him to write the name of Aristides 
upon a shell; whereupon Aristides asked: 
“Did this man ever injure you?” To 
which the citizen replied; “No, nor do I 
even know him; but I am weary of hearing 
him ever>^ where called ‘the Just?' ” There- 
upon Aristides, without saying another 
word, wrote his name upon the shell, and 
returned it to tlie country’ citizen. 

Themistocles was now without a rival at 
Athens, and his ascendency in the councils of 
the republic was undisputed; but he was des- 
titute of that pure and unselfish patriotism 
which had characterized his banished rival. 
He had an insatiable desire for political fame, 
and wished to make Athens great and pow- 
erful in Older that he might win for himself 
an imperishable renown. So great was the 
desire of Themistocles for preeminence that 
the glory won by Miltiades at Marathon 
threw him into a state of deep melancholy; 
and when asked the reason of tliis, he re- 
plied that “the trophies of Miltiades would 
not allow him to sleep.” When he had 
won influence in the state, an opportunity 
for obtaining distinction soon manifested it- 
self. The commerce of Athens had for 
some time suffered from the hostility of the 
inhabitants of the island of Avgina. The- 
mistocles advised his countrymen to appro- 
priate the produce of the silver mines of 
Mount Dauriuin, which had thus far been 
yearly divided among the citizens, to the 
construction of a fleet to chastise those 
troublesome islanders. The Athenians acted 
on his advice, and Imilt one hundred galleys, 
with which Themistocles eflecftually broke 
the naval power of Angina, hitherto the 
maritime rival of Athens. Athens thus be- 
ccune the leading maritime power of Greece, 
but Themistocles continually added to the 
nunil)er of its war- vessels, until they amount- 
ed to two hundred triremes, and Athens was 
in a short time absolute and undisputed mis- 
tress of the seas. 

Themistocles was governed in his adlion 
by a belief that the Persians would renew^ 
their efforts to conquer Greece. He foresaw 
the importance of a well-equipped fleet for 
external defense in such a contingency, or 


as a refuge for the citizens in case of being 
overcome by the invaders. Events subse- 
quently demonstrated the corre(5lne.ss of 
the anticipations of Themistocles. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his army at 
Marathon, King Darius Hysta.spes resolved 
upon another expedition for the invasion 
and conquest of Greece on a far grander 
.scale than the other; but a revolt in Egypt 
interrupted his i)reparations, and death .soon 
afterw’ard put an end to all his earthl}^ de- 
.signs (B. C. 4 <S 5 ). His .son and succe.ssor, 
Xerxes the Great, after crushing the Eg> p- 
tian revolt, prepared to execute his father’s 
projedls for the subjugation of Greece. Per- 
.sian heralds were again .sent to all the Gre- 
cian .states, except Athens and Sparta, which 
had treated the former heralds so cruelly, to 
demand earth avd 7catcr in token of submis- 
.sion; and many of the .smaller .slates again 
granted the required acknowledgment, fear- 
ing to arouse the displeasure of the Great 
KiiiR. 

Xerxes was engaged four years in raising 
an army, building a fleet, and cutting a 
canal across the isthmus connecting Mount 
Athos w’ith the Greek continent. This pas- 
sage was ])rovided for to enable the Medo- 
Persian army to continue their progress di- 
rectly .southward, instead of sailing around 
the dangerous promontory of Athos, where 
the fleet of Mardonius had l^een wrecked. 
As soon as the preparations were finished, 
Xerxes per.sonall>’ assumed command of 
the expedition, and marched directly for the 
Plelle.spont. 

His army was the largest ever raised, and 
is said to have consisted of more than two 
millions of fighting men, of whom one million 
.seven hundred thou.sand were infantry, w^hile 
four hundred thou.sand were cavalry. The 
immense multitude of slaves and w’onien who 
followed the army rai.sed the vast host to more 
than four millions of souls. The fleet con- 
sisted of twelve hundred ships of war and 
three thou.sand transports, and carried about 
six hundred thou.sand men. It is said that, on 
^ne occasion, while Xerxes was view’ing this 
mighty host, he w’as moved to tears by the 
thought that not one individual of all the 
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ihou sands before him would be living a 
liUndred years thereafter. 

Xerxes caused a bridge of boats to be 
constructed across the Hellespont, between 
the two towns of Abx'dos and Sestos, where 
the narrow strait is less than a mile wide ; 
but this bridge was destroyed ])y a furious 
storm, which .so angered the despot that he 
ordered all the workmen engaged in con- 
structing it tt) be put to death. He is also 
said to have caused the waters of the Helles- 
pont to be beaten with rods, and fetters to 
be dropy)ed into the strait, as a token of his 
determination to curb its violence, while his 
servants addressed it in this style: “ It is 
thus, thou salt and bitter water, that thy 
master punishes thy unprovoked injury, and 
he is determined to pass thy treacherous 
streams, notwitlistanding all the insolence 
of thy malice." 

Another bridge, consisting of a double 
line of vessels, strongly anchored on both 
sides of the Hellespont, and joined together 
b>' hempen cables, was then con.struCted, 
and trunks of trees were laid across the 
decks of the vessels, the whole being 
smoothly covered with planks, thus afford- 
ing an easy y)assage for the troops. The 
Persian hosts occupied .seven days and 
nights in crossing this remarkable bridge; 
after which Xerxes marched through Thrace, 
Macedon and Thessaly towards the .southern 
])ortions of Greece, receiving the submi.ssion 
of the different northern states througli 
which he advanced; while his fleet crossed 
wliat is now known as the Gulf of Contes.sa 
and })assed through the canal of Athos, and 
thereafter sailed southward. 

In the meantime tho.se Grecian states' 
which had refused to submit to the advanc- 
ing Persians were making vigorous prepa- 
rations to resist the invaders. A congress 
of deputies from these different states, con- 
vened at Corinth, adopted measures for the 
common defen.se. The united Greeks ex- 
hibited extraordinar}" courage at this mo- 
mentous crisis, not manifesting any .signs 
of despondency for a single iirstant, notwdth-* 
standing the terrible odds against them. 
They drew upon the entire population of 
39 


the confederated states for all the military 
force at their command to resist the immen.se 
hosts of the Medo- Persian Empire; yet with 
all their efforts, the Grecian forces did not 
exceed .sixty thou.sand freemen and i)erhaps 
as many armed slaves. To add to the 
di.scouiagement of the Greeks in this extra- 
ordinar\’ emergency, the respon.ses whicli 
they received from the Delphic oracle 
were dark and menacing. The Spartans 
were informed that the voluntary death 
of a king of the race of Hercules could .save 
//irw, and the Athenians were answered in 
this .style: "All else, within Cecropian 
]>ounds and the recesses of divine Citharon, 
shall fall: the wooden walls alone Zeus 
grants to Ath^n6 to remain inexpugnable, 
a refuge to you and your children. Wait 
not therefore the a])]:>roach of hor.se or foot, 
an immense army, coming from the conti- 
nent; l)ut retreat, turning tlie back, even 
though they be close u]K)n you. () divine 
vSalamis! thou .shalt lo.se the .sons of women, 
whether Dcmeter be scattered or gathered!" 

The Athenians were pu/./led to know 
what was meant by the phrase "wooden 
walls, ’ ' referred to by the oracle. vSome .siq)- 
po.sed that the.se words alluded to the Acrop- 
olis, or citadel of Athens, which had in 
early times been surrounded with a wocxlen 
pali.sade; but Themistocles in.sisted tliat the 
fleet constituted the wooden walls meant by 
the (jracle, and advised the Athenians to 
rely entirely upon their ships for their de- 
fen.se against the Persian invaders. This 
advice was ultimately followed: and while the 
vS])artan king Leonidas with eight thousand 
confederate Greek troo])s took up a strong 
position in the narrow ])ass of ThermopyUe, 
between Thessaly and Phocis, the Athenian 
fleet, reinforced b}^ the fleets of the other 
confederated Grecian states, sailed to the 
.strait .separating the i.sland of Iviiboea from 
the coast of The.ssaly, and took up its .station 
at the promontory of Artemisinin, about 
fifteen miles from the pass of Thermopylae. 

The march of Xerxes had so far resembled 
that of a triumphal procession more than a 
hostile invasion. None had the courage to 
oppose his advance, and the different minor 
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states of Greece through which he passed 
vied with each other in the respec5t which 
they showed the Great King and in the cor- 
dial welcome with which they greeted him 
.and the millions of his gigantic host. But 
he was now to be enligluened with that un- 
conquerable Grecian valor which had over- 
come the armies of his illustrious father. 

When Xerxes arrived nt the pass of Ther- 
mopykc and discovered that it was defended 
by so small a force, he sent messengers to 
demand of them to lay down their arms. 
To which demand the heroic Leonidas re- 
plied in truly Spartan style: “Come and 
take them.” The Persian me.ssengers then 
assured the Greeks that if they would lay 
down their arms, the Great King would re- 
ceive them as his allies and give them a 
country more fertile than Greece. But the 
brave Greeks replied that ‘ ‘ no country was 
worth acceptance, unless won by virtue; 
and that, as for their arms, they should 
want them whether as the friends or the 
enemies of Xerxes.” After giving this in- 
trepid reply, the Greeks resumed the gym- 
nastic exercises and the other amusements in 
which they had been engaged when the 
messengers of the Persian king arrived. 

Xerxes waited four days in the hope that 
the Greeks would surrender. Observing 
that the>' remained as resolute as ever, he 
gave orders to begin the attack, and thus 
commenced the ever-memorable battle of 
ThermopyLx. But the extreme narrowness 
of the pass, which was only fifteen feet wide 
in one place and twenty-five in another, 
prevetited the Persians from reaping the full 
advantage which their enormous superiority 
of numbers would otherwise have given 
them, and the undaunted Spartans repulsed 
with tremendous slaughter evxry successive 
column of the Persians that entered the 
narrow defile to force a passage. King 
Xerxes viewed the de.sperate conflicl from a 
neighboring height; and being repeatedly 
startled with irrepressible emotion as he saw 
the bravest of his troops defeated and 
slaughtered, he finally ordered the discon- 
tinuance of the assault on the heroic Grecian 
band. The next day the combat was re- 


newed with no better success on the part of 
the invaders, who, however, efiedled by 
stratagem what they were unable to obtain 
by force; and the treachery of a Greek 
named iCpialtes, who was a native of Malis, 
led to the entire destrinflion of the heroic 
defenders of Thermopylai*. 

Epialtes offered, for a large bribe, to show 
the Persians a secret path over the moun- 
tains, a few miles west of Thcrmopyhe, by 
which the invaders could reach the other 
extremity of the pass, intercept the retreat 
of Leonidas and assail him in the rear. The 
Persians eagerly accepted the offer of the 
Greek traitor; and the Immortals, numl)ering 
twenty thousand men, under the command 
of a distinguished officer named Hydarnes, 
started over this secret and circuitous path, 
in the evening. This chosen detachment 
marched all night, and arrived near the 
summit of the height about sunrise the next 
morning. But the invaders here found their 
way obstrueffed b\’ a guard of Iffiociaiis, who 
had been a.ssigned by Leonidas to the de- 
fen.se of this unfrequented mountain })ath. 

The Persians advanced for some time 
without being observed, under the .shadow 
of an oak forest covering the sides of the 
hill; but the Phocians were finally alarmed 
by the unwonted rustling among the leaves 
and the heavy tread of so numerous a de- 
tachment of troojis, and prepared to offer a 
resolute resistance to the advancing foe. 
The Phocians, supposing that the Immor- 
tals had come to attack them, left their po- 
sition in the pa.ss and posted themselves on 
a rising ground where they would be less 
expo.sed to the darts of their assailants; but 
Hydarnes did not attack them, as they had 
exj>e(fted he would, but, paying no further 
attention to them, continued his march, 
along the evacuated pa.ss, towards the plain. 

The gallant defenders of Thermopylae had 
many .secret friends in the Persian camp. 
The recruits which Xerxes had forced into 
his service during the march were not at 
heart enemies of Greece, and one of them 
managed to e.scape to the Grecian camp 
with intimation of the treachery of Kpialtes, 
a few hours after the march of the Immortals 
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under Ilydarnes. Lednidas at once^iuni- 
moned a council of war, which decided that 
all the Greeks except the Spartans should 
at once retreat towards the Isthnuis of Cor- 
inth, as all perceived that the pass of Ther- 
inop>’la^ was now untenable. But Leonidas 
and his heroic band of three hundred Sj)ar- 
tans declared that, as the laws of Sparta did 
not allow a Spartan soldier to flee Ix.dbre an 
enemy, they would either conquer or die at 
their post. Seven hundred Thespians, in- 
spired to emulation by this noble example 
of Spartan heroism, also announced their 
determination to remain at their post and 
share the fate of Leonidas and his gallant 
band. 

All the Greek troops then retired H'rom 
the pass of Thermopylie, with the exception 
of the three hundred Spartans and the seven 
hundred Thes})ians, and about four hundred 
Thebans whom Leonidas had retained as 
hostages l)ecausc of the known sympathy of 
Thebes with the Persian invaders who had 
come to destroN- the liberties of the other 
Grecian .states which the Thebans disliked. 
Leonidas then exhorted his brave compan- 
ions in arms to acquit themselves as men 
who ex]>ecl:ed death and were prepared for 
it any moment. vSaid he: “Come, my fellow- 
soldiers, let us sit down to the last meal we 
shall eat on earth; to-morrow we shall su]) 
with Pluto.” 

On the approach of midnight, Leonidas 
led his heroic little band against the over- 
whelming host of the Persians, who werv‘ 
■completely sui^^ri.sed by this sudden and un- 
expecded attack, and thus thrown into the 
greatest confusion, being unable to distin- 
guish friend from foe in the darkness, so 
that in many ca.ses they attacked each other; 
while the gallant Spartans and their heroic 
The.spian allies remained together in a com- 
pacl: body, fighting with the wild energy of 
men who had relinqui.shed every hope of 
life, making dreadful havoc in the demoral- 
ized and wavering ranks of the Persians, 
and penetrating almost to the tent of Xerxes 
himself. 

When the dawn of the morning di.sclosed 
to the Persians the smallness of the Spartan 


and Thespian bands, Lednidas led his men 
into the defile, whither the Persians followed 
him, and for a time the conflid: raged with 
desperate obstinacy on both sides. The 
Spartans and Thespians fought with the 
courage of despair, and multitudes of the 
Persian.-, fell beneath their swords. While 
the ])attle was raging the fiercest, a Persian 
dart pierced the heart of the brave Leonidas, 
and he cx])ired; but tWs only aroused his 
gallant followers to greater fury, and the 
Persians began to waver, when the twenty 
thou.sand Immortals under Hydarnes were 
obseiwed approaching from the other end of 
the pass. 

The Spartans and Thespians then took 
their stand behind a wall on a rising ground 
at the narrowest ]>()int of the defile, resolved 
to .sell their liv^es as dearly as ]K)ssible. The 
Thebans cowardly begged for (piarter, .say- 
ing that they had been forced into the con- 
flict against their wi.shes, and their lives 
were .spared ; whereupon they deserted to the 
Persians, ])y whom many of them were slain, 
however, before their movement w^as under- 
.stood. The Persians now clo.sed in upon 
the devoted vSpartails and Thespians on all 
.sides, .some of them beating down the wall 
behind which the heroic defenders had sta- 
tioned themselves, while otliers assailed 
them with showers of arrows. The vS])ar- 
tans and tlieir allies held out lieroically to 
tlie last. When some said that the Persian 
darts were so numerous that they obstruCled 
the light of the sun, Dioneces, a Spartan, 
replied: “How favorable a circumstance! 
the Greeks now fight in the shade! ’ ’ Finally, 
after performing prodigious feats of valor, 

I the whole Spartan and Thespian band w^as 
I overpowered and slain, excepting one who 
! made his e.scape to Sj^arta to announce the 
fate of his heroic comrades, and who was 
received with contempt l>ecau.se he had not 
the courage to die at his post with those 
gallant companions. The dead of the Spar- 
tans and The.spians were literally covered 
with the arrows which their numerous Per- 
sian assailants had .showered upon them. 

Such was the famous battle of Ther- 
mopylae, in which perished Leonidas and his 
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brave band, winning for themselves an im- 
mortal fame — a fame which has grown 
brighter with all the succeeding ages. Two 
monuments were afterwards erec%‘d near 
the spot where they fell. The inscription 
on one of these recorded the heroism with 
which a handful of vSpartans and Thespians 
had resisted unto death three millions of 
Persians. The other monument was dedi- 
cated. to the memory of Leonidas and his 
Spartan band of three hundred, and was in- 
scribed with these words; “Go, stranger, and 
tell to the vSpartans that we died here in 
obedience to their divine laws.” 

While the band of Leonidas was display- 
ing such signal proofs of its valor in defend- 
ing unto death the pass of Thermopylae, 
the Grecian fleet was contending with the 
Persians at sea with better fortune, while 
the elements were also on the side of Hellas. 
The gigantic fleet of Xerxes had anchored 
in the bay of Casthaiuea, on the coast of 
Thessaly, where it was attacked by a ter- 
rific storm lasting three days, thus losing 
about four hundred war- vessels and a vast 
number of transports and store-ships, which 
were totally wrecked. After the sul^sidence 
of the storm, the Persians, eager to abandon 
a place where they found so little shelter, 
sailed into the strait dividing the island of 
Kubfea from the mainland of Greece, and 
anchored in the road of Aphetee, about ten 
miles from the promontory of Artemisium, 
where the Greek fleet was stationed. 

The Persian fleet was still very large, not- 
withstanding the great loss caused by the 
tempest, and the Greeks were much alarm- 
ed in conseiiuence of its arrival in the vicin- 
ity of their own united fleet. The Greeks 
therefore held a council of war, which de- 
cided by a large majority that the Grecian 
fleet should retreat southward. The liuboe- 
ans sought to prevent the adoption of this 
course, as it exposed them to the vengeance 
of the Persians; and with this view they en- 
deavored to induce Eurybiades, the Spartan 
admiral, who commanded the combined Gre- 
cian fleet, to defer its departure, at least to 
allow them sufficient time to remove their 
families and their valuable property to a 


place of safety. As Eurybiades remained 
inexorable in his decision, the Euboe- 
ans applied to Themistocles, who com- 
manded the Athenian division of the con- 
federated fleet, and who, in the council of 
war, had opposed the proposition to retreat. 
Themistocles reminded them that gold was 
sometimes more persuasive than words, and 
consented to prevent the contemplated re- 
treat of the combined fleet, if he were fur- 
nished with thirty talents (about thirty 
thousand dollars). When the Eubceans had 
paid the stipulated sum, Themistocles in- 
duced Eurybiades, by means of a bribe of 
five talents, to countermand the orders for 
the retreat of the united fleet. All the 
officers obeyed the commands of the vSpar- 
tan admiral and commander-in-chief, ex- 
cept Adiniantus, the Corinthian admiral, 
who persisted in his purpOvSe to sail away, 
until Themistocles bought his accjuiescence 
in the postponement by a gift of five talents. 
He retained the remaining twenty-two tal- 
ents for himself 

Thus the coiKlu(!d of Themistocles on this 
occasion, by its lack of high moral principle, 
and the mercenary spirit manifested by the 
Spartan and Corinthian admirals, who could 
only be induced hy a bribe to face the Per- 
sians, presented a striking contrast to the 
patriotic zeal and heroic example of the gal- 
lant defenders of Thermopyke. 

The Persian admiral now prepared for 
battle, and di.spatched two hundred galleys 
with orders to sail around the eastern side 
of the island of Pkilxta aiicl station them- 
selves at the southern extremity of the 
strait of Euripus. When the Greeks were 
informed of this movement by a deserter 
from the Persian fleet, they held another 
council of war, which decided to attack the 
Persian fleet, now weakened both by the 
efleifts of the recent tempest and by the de- 
parture of the two hundred ships. The 
Greek ships therefore anchored near sunset 
and attacked the I’ersian fleet. Despite the 
v^ast numerical superiority of the Persians, 
the Greeks soon captured thirty of the 
enemy’s ships and sunk a larger number of 
them. The conflieft was ended by the ap- 
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proach of night and by a sudden furious 
storm. 

The united Greek fleet soon regained its 
former position off Artemisium; but tlie 
Persians, who were unacquainted wath the 
narrow and intricate seas of Greece, and w ho 
w’ere confused by the darkness and the vio- 
lence of the tempest, could not determine in 
what direction to steer, and many of their 
ships w^ere wTecked before the fleet returned 
to its former station at ApheUe. The storm 
caused still greater havoc among the tw'O 
hundred galleys which had sailed for the 
southern end of the strait of Kuri])us. These 
galleys w^ere caught by the tempest in the 
open sea, and being unable, in the midst of 
the dense darkness of tlie night, to see a 
solitary star by w'liich to di.rec5l their course, 
the)’ W'cre tossed to and fro by the merciless 
w’iiids and weaves, until finally the wdiole 
squadron w’as driven upon the Hubcean 
coast, w’here it miserably ])erished. 

The next day the Greek admirals \vere 
informed of this last e\’ent by the crew's of 
three new Athenian ships, wdiich had come 
to reinforce the united Grecian fleet. Elated 
by this favorable intelligence, the Greeks re- 
newed their attack upon tlie Persian fleet 
on the evening of the same day, totally de- 
stroying a detachment of it, called the Cili- 
cian .squadron. Mortified because they had 
been completely beaten by a foe so far in- 
ferior in numbers, the Persian commanders 
determined upon a vigorous effort to retrieve 
their reputation, and the next morning they 
gave orders for a general engagement. 
About noon they approached the combined 
Grecian fleet, and a des]jerate struggle fol- 
low^ed, ending in another Greek vidlory; the 
Greeks, however, losing fiv^e galleys, and 
many of their ve.ssels being damaged, es- 
pecially those of the Athenian division. In 
consequence of this circumstance and the 
discouraging effecT of the intelligence of the 
destruction of Leonidas and his Spartan 
band at Thermopylae, the Greek admirals 
decided to retreat southw^ard, so that they 
might be able to give all the aid in their 
power to the inhabitants of Attica and the 
Peloponnesian states, which would be ex- 


posed to immediate invasion by the Persians 
in consequence of the result of the battle of 
Thermopylae. The confederated Greek fleet 
therefore sailed soutluvard, and, prcx'eeding 
to the Saronic Gulf, anchored in the strait 
betw'een tlie island of Salamis and the coast 
of Attica. 

The Persian army now' marched through 
Phvx'is and Berotia into Attica, wdiile the 
Persian fleet likewise moved .soutluvard, in 
pursuit of the Greek fleet into the vSaremic 
Gulf. The Persian army w’as scarcely op- 
po.sed in its march, for the Peloponnesian 
troo])s had retired w’ithin the Isthmus of 
Corinth, as they de.spaircd of being able to 
make any efieclive re.sistance in the open 
country The Athenians made no effort to 
defend their territory, as they had been de- 
.serted by their allies, and as the chief por- 
tion of their armed force w'as on board the 
united Grecian fleet. The .sacred fane of 
the temple of Apollo at I)eli)hi was pre- 
.serc'ed in this time of general ])anic. The 
Delphians were intensely alarmed upon re- 
ceiving intelligence that the Persians had 
forced the pass of Thermopyke, and con- 
sulted the oracle as to wdiat w'as necessary 
to do for the protec!^ion of the temple and 
the security of the valuable treasures con- 
tained therein. The oracle re])lied that “the 
arms of Apollo w'ere .sufficient for the de- 
fense of his .shrine.” The Delphians then 
transported their waves and children acro.ss 
the Gulf of Corinth into Achaia, abandoned 
their city, and concealed them.selves in the 
deep caverns and among the rocky summits 
of Mount Parnassus. Delphi could only be 
approached by a steep and difficult road, 
winding about among the narrow defiles 
and steep mountain crags. When the Per- 
sian detachment marched along this road, a 
thunder-storm came on, arousing their su- 
perstitious fears and encouraging the Del- 
phians, w'ho fancied that Apollo w'as fulfill- 
ingdiis promi.se to interfere for the protec5tion 
of his temple. Tw'o enormous fragments of 
rock rolled dow'ii from the heights of Par- 
na.ssus upon the heads of the affrighted 
Persians, either by the agency of the light- 
ning or by the .secret efforts of the Delphi- 
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ans, caused the precipitate flight of the 
invaders. The Delphians then emerged 
from their hiding-places and j)ursued the 
panic-stricken Persians with terrific slaugh- 
ter. 

When the Persian detachment returned 
to the main army, they apologized for their 
disgraceful discomfiture by telling many 
wonderful tales concerning the unearthly 
voices they had heard and the frightful 
forms they had beheld. The Delphic }>riests 
having an interest in crediting and circula- 
ting reports of the same nature, the belief 
soon became universal that the calamity 
which had befallen the sacrilegious invaders 
of the sacred shrine had been effe<5ted by 
supeniatural agency. 

Themistoclessaw that there was no further 
hope of .saving Attica when the combined 
Grecian fleet had arrived at vSalamis. He 
therefore persuaded the Athenians to seek 
refuge in their ships, in accordance with his 
previous interpretation of the promise given 
them by the Delphic oracle that they should 
find .safety behind their “wooden walls.” 
They consequently conveyed their women, 
children and old men to the islands of Sala- 
mis and .^^gina, and the .sea-port town of 
Trcrzene, in Argolis, thus abandoning their 
country and city to the vengeance of the 
Persians. But before they departed they 
passed a decree, at the instigation of The- 
mlstocles, recalling all their ^iles for the 
common defen.se, thus obtaining the valu- 
able aid of Aristides in this great emergency. 
Ari.stides was then residing in the i.sland of 
iEgina, and as he had heard of the de- 
cree he proceeded to the general rendezvous 
at Salamis, generously and patriotically for- 
getting the inju.stice done him by his 
countrymen, and desirous only for their 
welfare. 

The Medo- Persian army .soon overran and 
ravaged Attica with fire and sword, taking 
Athens and reducing it to a.she.s, and massa- 
creing the few inhabitants who had remained 
in it, and who had vainly endeavored to de- 
fend the citadel. The Per.sian fleet at the 
same time stationed itself at Phalenim, an 
Athenian sea-port, near the bay in which the 


Grecian navy had taken its position. The al- 
lied Greeks now deliberated upon the question 
of risking another conflici*!: with the Persian 
fleet or retiring farther up the Saronic Gulf 
to a.ssist in defending the Isthmus of Cor- 
inth, acro.ss which the Peloponnesians had 
raised a line of fortifications to stop the ad- 
v^ance of the invaders. Themistocles vainly 
urged the council of war to remain where 
they then were and give battle to the Per- 
sians. Most of the Grecian admirals de.sired 
to depart, and the council of war finally de- 
cided to move the fleet at once. The council 
was then broken up. Themistocles, who 
saw that if the re.solution ju.st adopted was 
carried into effe(5l, the Hellenic cau.se would 
be utterly ruined, prevailed upon Phirybia- 
des to convene another council of war, at 
which he u.sed all the persuasive powers of 
his eloquence to induce the Grecian admirals 
to revoke their weak decision. In the pro- 
gress of the di.scus.sion, he .said .something to 
give ofien.se to Eurybiades, who raised hi.s 
stick as if to .strike the Athenian; but The- 
mlstocles, who was only bent on persuading 
the admirals to remain where they then 
were, paid no more attention to the threat- 
ening attitude of the vSpartan admiral than 
to say to him calmly: “Strike, but hear 
me.” Eurybiades, a.shamed of hi.s hasty 
violence, requested Themistocles to proceed 
with his speech, giving him no further in- 
terruption. Themistocles then endeavored 
to convince the council of the disadvantage.s. 
to which they would expo.se them.selves and 
the cau.se of Greece by abandoning their 
pre.sent station, as they would thus give up 
a narrow channel, in which the entire Per- 
sian fleet would be unable to attack them 
at once, for the open seas, where they might 
be quickly overpowered by the superior 
numbers of the enemy’s fleet. He likewise 
alluded to the cruelty of abandoning the 
Athenian women and children colle(5led in 
the islands of vSalamis and ^^gina to the 
mercy of the invaders. 

As soon as Themistocles had finished hi.s 
speech, Adimantus, the Corinthian admiral, 
in.sultingly asked whether they were to be 
guided by the wishes of men who had no 
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longer a city to defend, alluding to the de- 
strii(5lion of Athens by the Persians. The* 
mistocles replied indignantly that “the 
Athenians had, indeed, sacrificed their pri- 
vate possessions for the sake of preserving 
their own independence and the common 
liberties of Greece, but that they had still a 
city in their two hundred ships.” He fur- 
ther said that “if deserted by the confeder- 
ates, they would embark their wives and 
children, and seek a new home on the coast 
of Italy, where ancient oracles had foretold 
that the Athenians should one day found a 
flourishing state.” He also intimated that 
“if the allies provoked them to adopt this 
course, they would speedily have cause to 
regret that they had driven away the only 
fleet which was capapable of protecfling 
their coasts. ’ ’ 

These words of Themistocles so alarmed 
the council, who feared that the Athenians 
might withdraw from the Grecian alliance, 
that it was resolved to remain at vSalamis, 
and there giye battle to the Persian fleet. 
Nevertheless, several of the Peloponnesian 
admirals soon manifested a desire to depart, 
and Themistocles was informed that most of 
them intended to sail that night. To thwart 
their design, he secretly sent a messenger 
to Xerxes to tell him that the Grecian 
fleet was preparing to make its escape, and 
that if he de.sired to crush his foes at once 
he .should guard both ends of the strait in 
which they were stationed with his ships. 
Supposing Themistocles to l>e .secretly in 
the Persian interest, Xerxes a(5led on his 
advice; and when the Greeks found them- 
selves inclo.sed, they made a virtue of neces- 
sity by preparing for battle. 

In the morning of the day on which 6c- 
curred the ever-memorable battle of vSala- 
mis — October 20 , B. C. 4 S 0 — the Greeks 
chanted vSacred hymns and paeans, “while, 
with their voices, the spirit-stirring .sounds 
of the .shrill war-trumpet ever and anon 
mingled.” While forming themselves in 
line of battle under the diredlion of their 
leaders, they encouraged each other by mu- 
tual exhortations to fight bravely in defense 
of their wives and children, their liberties, 
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and the temples of their gods. Every heart 
gave a willing respon.se to such patriotic ap- 
|:)eals, and under the inspiration of their 
righteous cause they perfonned prodigies of 
valor. 

The Persians were not acftuated by such 
worthy sentiments, but still they had strong 
motives for bold and aeftive exertion. They 
knew that they were to fight under the 
immediate eye of their .sovereign,, as Xerxes 
had drawn up his army along the opposite 
shore of Attica, and had .seated him.self 
upon a magnificent throne on the summit of 
a neighboring mountain, where he watched 
the on.set of the combatants and the progress- 
of the battle, while around him were his 
guards and many .secretaries, whose duty it 
was to re^cord the manner in which his sea- 
men acquitted themselves in the confli(5\. 
Persians troops lined the .shores of Attica for 
a considerable extent, and the entire Persian 
army was in motion by dawn, as the soldiers 
were impelled by curiosity to station them- 
.selves on the neighboring heights. They 
chose the most commodious eminences, and 
every hill and elevation commanding a view 
of the water was eagerly .sought by tho.se de- 
.sirous of viewing the impending confli<51. 

A .shocking affair occurred in the galley 
of Themistocles, during this moment of 
anxiety and hoi>e. While he was offering 
.sacrifices on deck, three beautiful captive 
youths, .said to have been nephews of Xerxes, 
were brouglit to Themistocles. The .sooth.say- 
er who attended on the sacrifice took The- 
mi.stocles by the hand, ancl ordered that the 
three youths be .sacrificed to Dionysus, that 
the Greeks might be a.s.sured of .safety and 
vieftory* by this means. Themistocles wa.s 
astoni.shed at this extraordinary and cruel 
order, as no human sacrifices had been per- 
mitted among the Athenians. But the 
people, calling upon the god, led the youth- 
ful captives to the altar and insisted that 
they be offered up as vi(5lims in accordance 
with the direc5lions of the soothsayer. 

When a favorable breeze sprang up, the 
signal w^as given for the attack; and the 
Grecian fleet, composed of three hundred 
and eighty ships, advanced to encounter the 
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Persian fleet, consisting of one thousand 
three hundred vessels of war. The skillful 
assault of the Athenians soon broke the Per- 
sian line; and the Greeks gained a complete 
vidlor>% after a long and desperate confli(5l, 
marked by many examples of personal valor. 
The Persians lost so heavily that the sea it- 
self was scarcely visible for the many dead 
bodies for some distance. Many of the Per- 
sian vessels were taken or destroyed, and the 
remainder, utterly panic-stricken, were dis- 
pensed in different direcflions. The Greeks 
lost forty ships, biit very few lives, many of 
those whose vessels were sunk having saved 
themselves by swiiiiniing to the shore. 

A chosen detachment of Persian infantry 
had l.)een stationed on the small island of 
Psyttalea, between vSalamis and the main- 
land, to aid the Persiaii fleet and destroy the 
Greeks who might seek a refuge there while 
the battle was in progress. But the vigilant 
Aristides led a detachment of Athenian 
troops, ^vho attacked and massacred the 
entire Persian detachment, within sight of 
Xerxes himself, who, seeing his fleet dis- 
persed and destroyed, and his selecft soldiers 
cut to pieces by the triumphant Greeks, 
sprung from his throne in anguish, rent his 
garments in paroxysms of de.spair, and 
hastily ordered the withdrawal of his army 
from the coast. The scattered remnants of 
the Persian fleet fled, some seeking refuge 
in the Hellespont, and others in the ports 
of Asia Minor, while Xerxes and his land 
forces beat a hasty and precipitate retreat 
into Thessaly. 

Such was the famous sea-fight of Salamis, 
in which the pride of Xerxes was thor- 
oughly humbled. The Great King was in 
such fear of the Greeks that he believed him- 
self in peril so long as he remained in Europe, 
though surrounded with millions of his sol- 
diers. He therefore decided upon immedi- 
ately returning to Asia, and leaving three 
hundred thousand of his troops under Mar- 
donius to condudl the war in Greece. Xerxes 
was confinned in his decision to return to 
Asia by a message sent him b}" Themistocles, 
telling him that the Grecian council of war 
had entertained a proposition to sail at once 


to the Hellespont and destroy the Persian 
king’s bridge of boats, to preverft his return to 
A.sia, but that Themistocles had dissuaded 
his allies from executing this design. It is 
believed tliat the wily Athenian leader gave 
this intimation to Xerxes for the twofold 
purpose of hastening the retreat of a still 
formidable foe, and of securing for himself 
the Persian king’s protection, in case any 
vicissitude of fortune required it. And the 
time when such a refuge became necessary 
did come to the victor of vSalamis. 

The retreat of Xerxes from the battle c:>f 
Salamis was one of the most disastrous re- 
corded in history. No arrangements hav- 
ing been made to supply the vast host of 
Xerxes with provisions, in the midst of the 
confusion and panic incident to this hasty 
flight, famine soon wrought frightful havoc 
and distress. The Persian soldiers were re- 
duced to such extremities that they ate the 
leaves and bark of the trees and the grass 
of the fields, as they returned to their dis- 
tant home. To the horrors of famine were 
soon added those of ])estilence, and the line 
of retreat through Thessaly, Macedon and 
Thrace was everywhere strewn with heaps 
of dead bodies. 

vSixty thousand of the chosen troc'ips, 
placed under the command of Mardonius, 
accompanied Xerxes to the Hellespont as a 
body-guard. With the exception of these, 
who, as guardians of the monarch’s person, 
were partly supplied with provisions, while 
the common soldiers were left to suffer the 
pangs of starvation, nearly the entire multi- 
tude which followed the retreat of their sover- 
eign from the plains of Thessaly miserably 
perished l)efore Xerxes arrived at the shores 
of ‘the Hellespont, after a march of fort}^- 
five days. 

The magnificent bridge of boats by which 
Xerxes had previously crossed ov^er the 
strait had been destroyed by a tempest, and 
the humiliated king was glad to obtain a 
Phccnician vessel to transport him over to 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. Thus 
ended in misfortune and humiliation the most 
gigantic military expedition ever undertaken 
by man, furnishing an illustration of the 
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evils caused by senseless vanity and ininiod- 
erate auibition. 

After the retreat of the Persians, the 
Grecian navy went into port for the winter, 
excepting the Athenian squadron, which, 
under the command of Themistocles,' sailed 
to the Cyclades. Under the pretense of 
chastising the inhabitants of these islands 
for aiding the Persians, . Themistocles ex- 
torted from them a heavy contribution, 
which he was accused of afterwards ap]>ro- 
priating to his own private use, instead of 
putting it into the public treasury. About 
the same time he gave another example of 
his lack of principle. He told his country- | 
men that he had something to imqiose, ! 
which would inure to their benefit, ])Ut that ' 
he could not with propriety disclose it to the i 
popular assembly. The Athenians directed i 
him to communicate his purpose to Aristides, 
and promised that if that upriglit statesman | 
approved Ihe design they would samAion its 
execution. 

Themistocles therefore informed Aristides 
that his project was to burn the united 
(rrecian fleet while wintering in the harlior 
of Pagasie, so that Athens would be the only 
maritime power in Greece. Aristides report- 
ed to the peojile that “nothing could be more 
advantageous, and at the same time more un- 
just, than the projec5l of Themistocles.” 

Upon hearing this, the Athenians rejected 
the proposition of Themistocles, without 
even inquiring as to its nature, thus attesting j 
their boundless confidence in the wisdom i 
and honesty of Aristides. The Athenians | 
were now enabled to return to their ruined | 
city, which most of them did. But fearful ! 
that Mardoiiius might again force them to j 
abandon it, many permitted their wives and ; 
children to still remain on the islands 
of vSalamis and Angina. The confederated 
Greeks passed the winter in offering sacri- , 
bees to the gods in gratitude for their de- 
liverance from the Persian invasion, in 
dividing the spoils of vi(5tory, and in be- 
stowing prizes on those who had principally 
distinguished themselves in the war. While 
these prizes were being awarded, an incident 
transpired, which testified to the military 


talents of Themistocles and to the vanity of 
his military colleagues. 

Wlien the commanders of the allied Gre- 
cian fleet were asked to furnish a list of the 
names of such as had displayed the greatest 
heroism and skill in the battle of vSalamis, 
each admiral placed his own name at the 
head of the list, while most agreed in 
]>lacing the name of Themistocles second. 
But the general voice of the Grecian states 
declared Themistocles the hero of vSalamis; 
and the vS])artans especially vied with his 
Athenian countrymen in the honors con- 
ferred u])on him. He was invited to visit 
vS])arta, and, upon his arrival in that city, 
was pom]X)Ush' cnnvned with an olive 
wreath, as the ablest and wisest of the 
Greeks. The vSpartans at the same time 
conferred a similar mark of distinOlion upon 
their own admiral, Hnryl.)iades. as the 
bravest. They likewise presented Themis- 
tocles with a s])lendid chariot, and sent three 
hundred of their noblest youths as a guard 
of honor to attend him to the frontier when 
he was on his joinney home. (.)ii his next 
a])pearaiice in ])ublic, at the celebration of 
the Olympic Games, his presence excited 
such an interest that no attention was paid 
to the contestants in the arena, all eyes and 
minds ])eirig fixed u}>oii the hero of vSalamis 
who had saved Greece from the Persians. 

In the meantime the Persian general, 
Mardoiiius, was not idle. He regarded the 
Athenians as the most formidable enemies 
with whom he had to contend, and there- 
fore he .sought to induce them to secede from 
the Grecian alliance by many liberal and 
tempting offers. Hecau.sed Alexander, King 
of Macedon, to visit Athens, and to promise in 
the name of the Persian king that the city 
.should be rebuilt, the citizens enriched, and 
the dominion of all Greece bestowed upon 
them, if they would retire from the war. 
The Spartans had received intimation of 
this proceeding, and sent ambassadors to 
Athens at the same time to remind the Athe- 
nians of their duties to Greece, and to offer 
them any pecuniary aid they wished or 
needed, and also an asylum in Sparta for 
their women and children. 
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Under the advice of Aristides, the Athe- 
nians answered both the Persians and the 
Spartans in the noblest and most patriotic 
style. The Athenians replied thus: “We 
are not ignorant of the power of the Mede, 
but for the sake of freedom we will resist 
that power as we can. Bear back to Mar- 
donius this our answer: So long as yonder 
sun continues his course, so long we for- 
swear all, friendship with Xerxes; so long, 
confiding in the aid of our gods and heroes, 
whose shrines and altars he has burned, we 
will struggle against him for revenge. As 
for you, Spartans, knowing our spirit, you 
should be ashamed to fear our alliance with 
the- barbarian. Send your forces into the 
field without delay. The enemy will be 
upon us when he knows our answer. Let 
us meet him in Bceotia before he proceed to 
Attica.” Mardonius immediately marched 
upon Athens when his overtures were re- 
jected. The confederated Greeks again 
shamefully left the Athenians in the lurch, 
not rendering them assistance in this peril- 
ous crisis. Even the Spartans, who had so 
recently exhorted the Athenians to stand by 
the general cause of all Greece, did not fur- 
nish a man to assist in the defense of Attica 
against the new Persian invasion; but, aCting 
on the promptings of their selfish and cold- 
hearted policy, seemed satisfied with ereCling 
new fortifications at the Isthmus of Corinth, 
to protect the Peloponnesus. 

The Athenians were consequently forced 
to abandon their city a second time. They 
again transported to Salaniis such of their 
families as had returned to Athens, and em- 
barking on board their ships, prepared to 
defend themselves to the last extremity. 
The patriotism which they exhibited so en- 
thusiastically in this emergency forms a 
favorable contrast to the narrow and selfish 
behavior of the Spartans. 

Upon invading Attica, Mardonius sent 
another messenger to the Athenians, renew- 
ing his previous liberal offers, if they would 
secede from the Grecian confederacy; but 
even the perilous situation to which they 
were reduced by the base and ungrateful con- 
duct of their allies in deserting them in this 


dire extremity, did not cause the countrymen 
of Aristides and Thcmistocles to abandon 
the common cause of Grecian independence. 
An example of their opposition to any con- 
cession to Persia in this perilous conjunct- 
ure is furnished by their treatment of Ly- 
cidas, a member of the Council of P'ive Hun- 
dred, whom they stoned to death for simply 
proposing that the message of Mardonius 
should be taken into consideration, and 
whose wife and children were put to death 
by a band of enraged women. 

The troops of Mardonius now devastated 
Attica, and destroyed Athens a second time, 
.after which they retired again into Bo^otia, 
lest they .should be surprised by the Greeks 
in the mountainous part of Attica, where 
their large army would be at a disadvantage, 
and where their cavalry would be hampered 
in their movements. 

In the meantime, a deputation from 
Athens, headed by Aristides, had gone to 
Sparta, to remonstrate with the Lacedaemo- 
nians and urge them to send immediate aid 
to the distressed Athenians. When the 
deputation arrived the Spartans were cele- 
brating one of their ppblic festivals, appar- 
ently little concerned about the fate of the 
Athenians; and Aristides and his colleagues 
had to wait ten days before they could re- 
ceive any response to their representations. 
Finally, when the Athenian envoys had 
threatened to come to terms with Mardonius, 
a force of five thousand Spartans and thirty - 
five thousand light -armed Helots, to which 
the P^phori added a guard of five thousand 
heavy-armed Laconians, was sent to the re- 
lief of Athens. While crossing the Isthmus 
of Corinth, this Lacedaemonian army was 
reinforced by the troops of the other Pelo- 
ponnesian states, and when they arrived in 
Attica they were joined by eight thousand 
Athenians, and bodies of troops from Pla- 
taea, Thespiaea, Salamis, ^gina and Euboea. 
As Sparta had long ranked as the leading 
military state of Greece, Pausdnias, the 
Lacedaemonian general, assumed the chief 
command of the confederated Grecian army, 
which numbered almost forty thousand 
heavy-armed and about seventy thousand 
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light-armed troops. The Athenian contin- 
gent was commanded by Aristides. 

The Greeks at once assumed the offensive 
and moved against Mardonius, who was 
found encamped on the banks of the Asopus, 
in Boeotia. Some days were passed in 
marching and countermarching, and in oc- 
casional skirmishing with the foe, after 
which the Greeks took up a position near 
the foot of Mount Cithaeron, in the territory 
of Plataea, with the river Asopus in front 
of them, separating them from the Persians. 
A severe skirmish occurred, known as the bat- 
tle of Erythrae, and was opened by an attack 
upon the Greeks by the Persian cavalry com- 
manded by Masistius, the most illustrious 
Persian general next to Mardonius. His 
magnificent person, clad in scale-armor of 
gold and burnished brass, was conspicuous 
upon the battle-field; and his horsemen, then 
the most celebrated in the world for their 
skill and valor, severely harassed the Mega- 
rians, who were posted in the open plain. 
A chosen body of Athenians under Olynipi- 
odorus went to their aid, and Masistius spur- 
red his Nissean steed across the field to meet 
his antagonist. In the sharp combat that 
ensued, Masistius was unhorsed, and as he 
lay on the ground was assailed by a host of 
enemies; but his heavy armor, which pre- 
vented him from rising, protecfled him from 
their weapons, until, finally, an opening in 
his visor enabled a lance to penetrate his 
brain, and his death decided the confli< 5 l in 
favor of the Greeks. 

After this vi( 5 tory the Greek army moved 
still closer to the town of Plataea, where 
they had a more abundant supply of water 
and a more convenient ground. This Greek 
army was the most formidable force which 
the Persians had thus far encountered in 
Greece, numbering one hundred and ten 
thousand men, including allies and attend- 
ants. The two armies lay facing each 
other for ten days without any important 
adlion, but the Persians intercepted convoys 
of provisions and choked up the spring 
which supplied the Greeks with water, 
while they prevented them from approach- 
ing the river by means of their arrows and 


javelins. Thereupon Pausdnias determined 
to retire to a level and well -watered meadow 
still nearer to Plataea, followed thither by 
Mardonius. 

A general engagement, known as the 
battle of Plataea, occurred on vSeptember 22, 
B. C. 479. The Spartans being attacked 
while on the march, in^iediatcly sent to the 
Athenians for a.ssistance; and the Athenians, 
while marching to the aid of their Lacedae- 
monian allies, were intercepted by the Ion- 
ian allies of the Persians, and were thus cut 
off from the intended rescue. Pausdnias, 
being thus forced to engage the enemy 
with a small part of his army, ordered a 
solemn sacrifice, his troops aw^aiting the re- 
sult without flinching, in the midst of a 
.Storm of Persian arrows. The omens were 
unfavorable, and the sacrifices were renewed 
repeatedly. P'inally Pausdnias cast his tear- 
ful eyes toward the temple of H6rc, beseech- 
ing the goddess that if the Greeks were 
destined to defeat they might at any rate 
die like men; whereupon the sacrifices 
assumed a more favorable aspecfl, and the 
order for battle was given. 

The Spartan phalanx moved .slowly and 
steadily in one dense mass against the Per- 
sians. The Persians behaved with remarka- 
ble resolution, .seizing the lances of the 
Lacedaemonions or wresting from them their 
shields, \vhile engaging in a desperate hand- 
to-hand contest with them. Mardonius 
himself, at the head of his cho.seir guards, 
fought in the front ranks, and encouraged his 
men by word and example. But he received 
a mortal wound, whereupon his followers 
fled in dismay to their camp, where they 
made another stand against the Spartans, 
who po.s.se.s.sed no .skill in attacking fortified 
places; but the Athenians, who had in the 
meantime beaten the Ionian allies of the 
Persians, now came to the aid of their Spar- 
tan allies, and completed the defeat of the 
Persians, scaling the ramparts and effedling 
a breach, through which the remainder of 
the Greeks entered their camp. The Per- 
sians, utterly routed, fled in all direeftions; 
but were so hotly pursued by the triumphant 
Greeks that their entire army v/as well-nigh 
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destroyed, excepting the forty thousand 
Parthians under Artabaz.us, who had aban- 
doned the field as soon as it was known Jhat 
Mardonius was dead, and who hastily re- 
treated by forced marches in the diredlion 
of the Hellespont. The Persians thus lost 
almost two hundred thousand men; and the | 
vast treasures of tl^^ camp of Mardonius, j 
consisting of gold and silver, l^esides horses, 
camels and rich raiment, became the spoil 
of the victorious Greeks. 

Such was the famous battle of Plataea, 
which freed Greece from her Persian in- 
vaders. Mounds were raised over the heroic 
and illustrious dead. The soil of Plataea be- 
came a second “Holy Tand,” whither em- 
bassies from the Grecian states went every 
year to offer sacrifices to Zeus, the deliverer, 
and games were celebrated every fifth year 
in honor of liberty. The Plata.‘aus them- | 
.selves were thereafter exempt from military I 
service, and became the guardians of the 
sacred ground, and it was decreed to be 
sacrilege to attack them. 

On the very day of the battle of Plataea — 
September 22, B. C. 479 — a sea-fight occur- | 
red at the promontory of Mycale. in Asia | 
Minor, between the Grecian and Persian ! 
fleets, ending in the utter destrucflion of the 
latter. There a Persian land force under 
Tigranes had ])een stationed b}’' Xerxes to 
protect the coa.st, and thither the Persian 
fleet retired before the advance of the Greek 
fleet. The Persians drew their ships to 


land, protecting them by intrenchments 
and formidable earth -works. When the 
I Greeks discovered the sea- coast deserted, 

I they approached so close that the voice of a 
I herald could be heard. This herald exhorted 
the lonians in the Persian army to remem- 
ber that they also had a share in the liber- 
erties of Greece. The Persians, who did 
not understand the language of the herald, 
began to distru.st their Ionian allies. They 
deprived the Samians of their arms, and 
placed the Milesians at a distance from the 
front to guard the path leading to the heights 
of M^x'ale. After the Greeks had landed^ 
they drove the Persians from the shore tc 
their intrenchments, and the Athenians 
.stormed the barricades. The native Per- 
sians fought desperately, even after Tig- 
ranes was slain, and finally fell within their 
camp. All the Greek islands which had 
aided the Persians were now peniiitted to 
enter the Hellenic League, and gave solemn 
pledges never again to de.sert it. 

Thus while the battle of Platiea deliverer: 
Kuropean Greece from the Persian invaders, 
the simultaneous land and naval battle 
MycalC liberated the Ionian cities of Asia 
Minor from the Persian yr)ke. Tlius ended 
in di.sgrace and humiliation the Metlo- Per- 
sian attempt to conquer the Hellenic race 
and subvert the lil^erties of Phirope. The 
pre.servation of Grecian independence in- 
volved the preservation of Kuropean civili- 
zation. 


SECTION XL— SUPREMACY OF ATHENS. 


LTHOUGH the great battles 
of Salamis, Plativa and My- 
cale had freed Greece from all 
danger of foreign conque.st, the 
struggle with Persia continued 
thirty years longer in the Medo- Persian do- 
minions; and during this period the Greeks 
from being the assailed became thenrselves 
the assailants, and the Persians who had 
commenced the struggle on the offensive 


were compelled to adl on the defensive; so 
that instead of tiying to conquer the Greeks, 
they were now obliged to protedl their do- 
minions against Hellenic conquest. 

The Persian power in the Mediterranean 
was vSo completely destroyed by the battles 
of Salamis and Mycalt^ that no Persian fleet 
ventured to oppose the naval power of the 
Greeks for twelve years. The Greeks were 
thus enabled to revenge themselves upon 
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the Persians for the injuries infiidled upon 
them, and they did not allow their discom- 
fited foes to rest. 

The Greeks prepared a fleet of fifty vessels 
to deliver every Grecian city in luirope and 
Asia which still felt the Persian power. 
The Athenians furnished most of the ships, 
but the Spartan leader, Pausdnias, command- 
ed the fleet. Pausanias first wrested the island 
of Cyprus from the Persians, after which he 
sailed to Hyzantium (now Constantinople) 
and liberated that city also from the Persian 
yoke , and established his residence there for 
seven years. 

The Athenians determined upon recover- 
ing the colony of Sestos, which Miltiades 
had founded in the Chersonesus. The en • 
tire remaining force of the Persians made a 
final stand at Sestos, and withstood a siege 
so obstinate that they even consumed the 
leather of their harness and bedding when 
pressed for want of food. They ultimately 
succumbed to the besieging Greeks, who 
were gladly welcomed by the inhabitaiits. 
The Athenians returned home in triumph, 
laden with treasures and secured in a 
well-earned peace. Among the relics long 
.seen in the Athenian temples were the 
broken fragments and ca])les of the Helles- 
pontine bridge of Xerxes. 

While Athens was thus becoming the 
leading state of Greece, internal changes in 
her constitution made her government still 
more democratic. The power of the people 
steadily increased, while that of the old 
archons declined until it became a mere 
phantom. The rulers of Athens were the 
people themselves, who met in a body in 
their general assembly in the Agora, to pass 
or reje( 5 t the legislative measures propo.sed 
by the Senate, or Council of State. In the 
meantime the power of the great aristocratic 
families was broken; and the masses, who 
had borne the brunt of the hard.ships and 
the dangers of the contest with Persia, were 
recognized as an important element in the 
state, Aristides, the leader of the ari.sto- 
cratic party, proposed an amendment and 
secured its adoption, giving the people, 
without distincflion of rank or property, a 


share in the government of the republic, 
with no other requisites than intelligence 
and good moral character. The archonship, 
hitherto restridled to the Eupatrids, was 
now thrown open to all cla.s.ses (B. C. 478). 

Themfstocles was the great jicpular leader 
in Athens. He first devoted him.self to re- 
building the walls of tjie city, and obtained 
the means for this enterpri.se by levying 
contributions upon the islands which had 
furni.shed a.ssistance to the Persians. This 
proceeding arou.sed the jealousy of the Spar- 
tans, who sent ambassadors to temonstrate 
against the fortification of Athens, declaring 
that its walls would not be able to protedl 
it, and would only make it an important 
stronghold for the Persians in case of an- 
other invasion of Greece. The Athenians, 
unwilling to (piarrel with the Tacedeemoni- 
[ ans, or to relinquish their project: of fortify^ 
ing their city, adopted a temporizing policy, 
reminding the S])artaiis that the exposed 
po.sition of Athens on the .sea-coa.st made it 
necessary to fortify the city with walls to 
protecT it from the attacks of pirates, but 
denying that they meditated the construc- 
tion of such fortifications as would endanger 
the liberties of Greece, and promising to 
send amba.ssadors to vSparta, thus .showing 
that they were doing nothing to give any 
just cau.se for alarm. 

Accordingly Themistocles, Aristides and 
Abronycus were appointed to proceed to 
vSparta. As the olijecl of the Athenians 
was to gain time to push forward the fortifi- 
cation of their city, Themistocles first went 
to Sparta, arranging that Aristides and 
Abronycus .shou,ld not follow him until the 
walls .should have been built to a consider- 
able height. After arriving at Sparta, 
Themistocles stated that he was not author- 
ized to give the promi.sed explanations until 
his colleagues had arrived; and by this pre- 
text and also by means of bribes, he man- 
aged to gain .so much time that the fortifica- 
tions were well advanced before the Lace- 
daemonians had become impatient. The 
Athenians labored night and day, even 
the women and children aiding to the ut- 
most of their ability in the important task. 
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Eventually the Spartans received accounts 
of the exertions of the Athenians in the 
work of fortification. Theniistocles, being 
unable to calm the alarm which these 
rumors excited, advised the Si)artans not to 
give any credence to mere rumors, but to 
vSend some persons of rank and character to 
Athens to ascertain b\^ personal observation 
what was adtually transpiring there. The 
Spartans added on his advice, but as soon as 
the Spartan deputies reached Athens they 
were arrested under the secret orders of 
Theniistocles himself, and were detained as 
hostages for the safet}^ of Theniistocles and 
his colleagues, who had by this time also 
arrived at Sparta. As the fortifications of 
Athens were now well advanced, Themis- 
tocles boldly avowed the artifice by which 
he had gained time. Seeing that they had 
been outwitted, the Lacedaemonians dissem- 
bled their resentment, and allowed Theniis- 
tocles and his colleagues to return to Ath- 
ens unmolested; but they never forgave him, 
and their subsequent animosity contributed 
considerably to accomplish his ruin. 

Athens thus far had no *port suitable for 
the necessary accommodation of her vast 
maritime commerce. To supply this want, 
Theniistocles now employed his fellow' citi- 
zens in the construeftion of the commodious 
harbor of Pirceus, a place on the vSaronic 
Gulf, about five miles from Athens. A 
town wns built there at the same time, and 
was surrounded with stronger fortifications 
than those of Athens itself. The walls of 
the Piraeus were formed of large square 
masses of marble, bound together with iron, 
and w^ere of sufficient thickness to allow two 
carriages to be driven abreast along the top 
of them. These measures gave greatly-in- 
creased facilities to the foreign trade of 
Athens, and the city soon became much 
more opulent and magnificent than it had 
been before the Persian invasion. 

^.Notwithstanding all the great and import-j 
ant civil and military sendees of Themisto- 
cles, a powerful party was gradually grow- 
ing in Athens against him, fostered by Spar- 
tan intrigues, and caused in a large measure 
by the pomp he began to display and his os- 


tentatious references in his public harangues 
to the greatness of his deserts. His popu- 
larity only served to increase his peril, in- 
stead of protecting him against the machin 
ations of his enemies. It was asserted that 
he wielded a degree of influence inconsist- 
ent wdth the security of republican institu- 
tions, and that his recent behavior gave 
cause for the fear that he designed to over- 
throw' the democratic constitution and estal)- 
lish himself in absolute pow'er. The people 
of Athens, jealous upon this point ever since 
the days of the Pisistratidre, and aCting ui)on 
the principle that eternal vigihDiee is the priec' 
of liberty, banished the hero of vSalamis b\- 
ostracism. Aristides nobly refused t(\join in 
the general clamor against his rival, and 
deprecated the violent proceedings of his 
countrymen, although he himself had been 
previously banished mainly through the 
unkind intrigues of Themistocles. 

The war wdth Persia was still in progress. 
After the capture of Byzantium, the vSpartan 
general, Pausanias, the viClor of Platiea, 
])rov'ed a traitor to his country. After the 
victory of PlaUea he had engraven on the 
golden tripod dedicated to A])ollo by all the 
Greeks, an inscription claiming for himself 
all the glory of the victory. The Si^irtan 
government was offended at this proceeding 
and caused this inscription to be re])laced by 
another, omitting his name entirely, and 
naming only the confederated cities of 
Greece. But the pride and ambition of Pau- 
sanias, seeing that his owai country w'as 
about to retire him to private life, now' 
.sought other fields for their display and ac- 
tivity. Although generalissimo of the 
Grecian forces, Pausanias was not a Sjiartan 
king, but only a regent for the son of Leon- 
idas. His interviews wdth his Persian cap- 
tives, some of whom w^ere relatives of the 
Great King, opened other fields to the am- 
bition and avarice of Pau.sanias. His own 
relative, Demaratus, had relinquished the 
au.stere life of a vSpartan for the luxury of 
an Oriental palace, wdth the government of 
three ^olian cities. The superior abilities 
of Pausanias entitled him to still higher 
dignities and honors. He therefore formed 
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the design of betraying his countr3\ He 
released his noble prisoners with a message 
to Xerxes, in which he offered to subje< 5 l 
Sparta and the whole of Greece to the 
Persian dominion, on condition of receiving 
the Great King’s ’ daughter in marriage, 
with wealth and power suitable to his rank. 
Xerxes received thS^e ov'ertures with de- 
light, and at once sent commissioners to con- 
tinue the negotiations. Elated by his appar- 
ently-brilliant prospecfls, Pausanias became 
insolent beyond endurance. He assumed 
the dress of a Persian satrap, and made a 
journey into Thrace in true Oriental pomp, 
with a guard of Persians and Egyptians. 
He insulted the Greek officers and sul)jec^ed 
the common soldiers to the lash. He even 
insulted Aristides when the latter desired to 
know the reason of his singular conduct. 
Rumors concerning the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings of Pausanias reached the vSpartan 
government, which recalled its treacherous 
chief. He was tried and convidled for 
various personal and minor ofienses, but the 
evidence concerning the charge oi trea.soii 
was not considered sufficient to convi( 5 l him. 
He returned to Byzantium without permis- 
sion from the Spartan government, but the 
allied Greeks banished him for his treason- 
able behavior. He was again recalled to 
Sparta, and tried and imprisoned, but es- 
caped and renewed his intrigues with tlie 
Persians and with the Helots, or Spartan 
.slaves, wdiom he promised to liberate and 
vest with the rights of citizenshij) if they 
would a.ssist him in overthrowing the gov- 
ernment and making himself tyrant. 

But Pausanias was eventually caught in 
his own trap. A man named Argilius, 
whom he had intrusted with a letter to 
Artabazus, remembered that none of those 
whom he had sent on the same errands had 
returned. He broke the seal and discovered 
considerable matter of a treasonable nature, 
and also direeflions for his own death when 
he should arrive at the court of the Persian' 
satrap. This letter was laid before the 
Ephori, and the treason of Pausdnias be- 
ing thus fully established, preparations were 
made for his arrest. lie received warning, 


and fled for refuge to the temple of Athcn6 
at Chalcioecus, where he suffered the pen- 
alty for his crimes. The loof of the tem])le 
was removed, and his own mother brought 
the first stone to block up the entrance to 
the building. When it was known diat he 
was almost exhausted by hunger and ex- 
posure, he was brought out to perish in the 
open air, so that his death might not pollute 
the shrine of the goddess. 

By the treasonable conduct of Pausa- 
nias, Sparta lost her ancient superiority in 
the military affairs of Greece, and Athens 
then became the leading Grecian state. 
When Pausanias was first recalled, in B. 
C. 477, the allied Greeks unanimously 
placed Aristides at their head. In order to 
disarm all jealou.sy, Aristides named the 
sacred isle of Delos as the seat of the Hel- 
lenic League, which, from this circumstance, 
was called 'Jlir Confederacy of Pelos. On' 
this sacred island the general congress of all 
the Grecian states met, and here was the 
common treasury, containing the contribu- 
tions of all the states, for the defense of the 
^Egean coasts and the prosecution of active 
hostilities against the Persians. Aristides 
a( 5 led with such wisdom and justice in the 
assessment of tliese taxes tliat not a word 
of accusation or com])laint was whispered 
by any of the allies, although he liad abso- 
lute control of all the treasures of Greece. 
It was agreed that the allied states should 
annually raise among them the sum of four 
hundred and sixty talents (about four hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars), to defray 
the expenses of the war. 

After thus laying the foundation for the 
supremacy of Athens, Aristides died, full 
of years and honors. Although he had oc- 
cupied successively many im})ortant official 
positions, he discharged his duties so fiith- 
fully, and with so little attention to his pri- 
vate interests, that he always remained a 
poor man, and did not leave behind him 
money sufficient to defray his funeral ex- 
penses. He was buried at the expense 
of the state, and his countrymen testified 
their respe( 5 l for his memory by erecting a 
monument to him at Phalerum, bestowing 
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a marriage portion on each of his daughters, 
and granting a })iece of land and a yearly 
pension to his son Lysiniachus. The char- 
adter of Aristides is the most spotless fur- 
nished by antiquity, and may be compared 
with that of our own Washington. 

After Aristides had laid the foundation 
for the supremacy of Athens, he retired 
from the activ’e command of the allied Greek 
fleet in B. C. 476, and had been succeeded 
by Cimon, the son of Miltiades. This young 
noble was a man of extraordinary talent, of 
frank and generous manners, and of valor 
in war, as proven in the struggle with the 
Persians. He obtained immense wealth by 
the recovery of his father’s estates in the 
Chersonesus, and employed it in the most 
liberal manner, thus contributing much to 
tlie adornment of Athens and the comfort 
of its poorer citizens, and adding immensel}^ 
to his popularity, while his bravery and 
sincerity commended him to the vSpartans, 
so that the allies considered him the most 
accejitable of all the Athenian leaders. 

Cimon’s first expedition was against the 
Thracian town of Ihon, then occupied by a 
Persian garrison, and which was reduced 
by famine, when its governor, wlio feared 
the displeasure of Xerxes more than death, 
placed his family and his treasures upon a 
funeral pile, and setting file to it, perished 
in the flames. The town surrendered to 
Cimon, and the garrison was sold into 
slavery. Cimon then proceeded to Scyrus, 
whose inhabitants had incurred the wrath 
of the Hellenic Teague by their piracies. 
The pirates were driven awa}^ and the town 
was occupied by an Attic colony. The fear 
of Persian invasion having subsided, the ties 
between the allied Greeks and their chief 
became weaker. Carystus refused to pay 
tribute; and Naxos, the most important of 
the Cyclades, openly revolted. But the 
vigilant Cimon subdued Car\\stus and sent 
a powerful fleet against Naxos, which was 
taken after a long and obstinate siege, where- 
upon the island was reduced from an ally to 
a subje( 5 t. 

Cimon’s victorious fleet then proceeded 
along the southern coast of Asia Minor; and 


all the Greek cities, either encouraged by 
his presence or overawed by his power, im- 
proved the opportunit}’ by throwing off the 
Persian yoke. Cimon' s force was augmented 
by the acce.s.sion of these allies when he 
reached the river Hurymedon, in Pamphylia, 
where he found a Persian fleet anchored 
near its entrance, wh^lc a powerful TT'rsian 
army was drawn up on the banks of the 
stream. The Persians were more numerous 
than the Greeks, and still expected rein- 
forcements from Cyprus; but Cimon, desir- 
ing to attack them without delay, sailed up 
the river and engaged their fleet. The Per- 
sians fought feebly; and while being driven 
to the narrow and shallow portion of the 
stream, they abandoned their .ships and 
joined their army on the land. Cimon 
seized and manned two hundred of the de- 
serted Persian triremes and destroyed many 
of the others (B. C. 466). 

After being thus victorious on water, 
Cimon’s men demanded to be led on shore, 
to oppose the Persian arm>', which was ar- 
ranged in close array. As the men had 
been fatigued with the sea-fight, it was per- 
ilous to land in the face of the numerically- 
superior army of the Persians, wh(> were yet 
fresh and unworn, but the ardor of the tri- 
umphant Greeks overcame all objections. 
The land battle was more stubborn than 
the sea-fight. Many noble Athenians were 
slain, but the Greeks were ultimately tri- 
umphant, and obtained possession of the 
field and of a vast amount of spoils. 

To crown his victor}^ Cimon advanced 
with the Grecian fleet to the island of Cy- 
prus, where he captured or destroyed the 
Phcenician squadron of eighty vessels cm 
their way to reinforce the Persian fleet in 
the Pvuryniedon, and the vast treasures 
which became the prize of the vi( 5 lors were 
used to increase the splendor of Athens. 
By these splendid vieftories, Cimon com- 
pletely annihilated the naval power of Per- 
sia, and the Greek cities of Asia Minor were 
delivered from all danger of Persian suprem- 
acy. No Persian troops appeared within a 
a day’s journey on horseback of the Grecian 
seas, whose waters were cleared of all Persian 
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ships. The spirit of Artaxerxes Longiina- 
niis was so thoroughly huni])led that he 
dared 110 longer undertake any offensive 
operations against Greece. All reasonable 
grounds for continuing the war had now 
passed; but the Greeks were so elated by the 
great valuable spoils obtained that they 
were unwilling to relinquish the profitable 
contest, and thus continued the war seven- 
teen years longer, not so much to humiliate 
Persia as to plunder her conquered provinces. 

Cimon was the head of the aristocratic ; 
])arty in Athens, but he pursued the policy 
of Themistocles and executed that great | 
statesman's designs to augment the na- ‘ 
val power of Athens. As all danger of 
Persian invasion and conquest had ik)W 
passed, many of the smaller Grecian .states, 
which had a .scant population, began to 
grow wear\' of the struggle, and furnished 
reluctantly their annual contingent of men 
to reinforce the allied Ch'ecian fleet. It was 
therefore arranged that those states whose 
citizens were not willing to perform i>ersonal 
.service should send simply their proportion 
of .ships, and pay into the common treasury 
a yearly subsidy for the maintenance of the 
sailors with whom the Athenians undertook 
to man the fleet. This arrangement re- 
sulted in establishing the complete siqirem- 
acy of Athens. The annual subsidies grad- 
ually a.ssumed the character of a regular 
tribute, and were forcibly levied as such; 
while the recusant states, deprived of their 
fleets, which had come into the possession of 
the Athenians, were not able to make any 
effeCfual resistance to the oppre.ssive exac- 
tions of the dominant republic. 

The Athenians were elevated to an unex- 
ampled degree of power and opulence, and 
were thus enaljled to adorn their great city, 
to live in dignified ea.se and idleness, and to 
enjoy a continual succe.ssion of the most 
costly public amusements, at the expense of 
the vanquished Persians, and al.so of the 
harshly-treated states of the dependent Con- 
federacy of Delos. Cimon cau.sed the forti- 
fications of the Acropolis, or citadel of 
Athens, to be completed, and the way lead- 
ing from the city to the harbor of the 


Piraeus, a distance of five miles, to be pro- 
tected by two long walls as strong and thick 
as tho.se with which Themistocles had sur- 
rounded the town of Pineus it.self; so that 
the whole circuit of the fortifications of 
Athens, including those of its port and of 
the line of communication between them, 
when completed, would measure almost 
eighteen miles. 

As Aristides was now dead and Themis- 
tocles in exile, Cimon was the greatest and 
richest man of Athens. Ilis inimen.se wealth 
was liberally employed in the adornment of 
Athens and the pleasure of her citizens, and 
added constantly to his power. He did not 
a])ply to his own u.se the valuable .share of 
the Persian siK)il falling to him as comman- 
der-in-chief, but expended all of it for the 
j ])ublic good, u.sing it in the construClion of 
I magnificent porticos and the formation of 
shady groves, tasteful gardens, and other 
places of public accommodation and re.sort. 
He planted the market-place with Oriental 
plane-trees. He laid out walks, and adorn- 
ed the Academia, afterward .so celebrated by 
the leeftures of IMato, with .shady groves and 
foiuitains. He eredled beautiful marble col- 
onnades, where the Athenians delighted to 
congregate for .social intercourse. He cau.sed 
the dramatic entertainments to be celebrated 
with greater elegance and brilliancy. He 
even went .so far in his liberality as to throw' 
down the fences of his gardens and orchards, 
and invite all to enjoy them and partake of 
their produce, declaring that he regarded 
whatever he possessed as the property of all 
the citizens. He kept a free table at his 
ow n hou.se for men of all ranks, and e.sjx;- 
' cially for the benefit of the poorer clas.ses. 

I He w'as accompanied in the streets by a 
I train of servants laden with cloaks, wdiich 
I were given to such need>' persons as w’cre 
I met. He also administered to the wants of 
I the more sensitive by charities w'hich w'ere 
offered in a more delicate and secret manner. 
Cimon was prompted to the.se liberal adls, 
parth" by the intrinsic genero.sity of his 
nature, and in .some measure by a politic 
consideration of the necessity of courting 
popularity in so purely a democratic repub- 
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lie as Athens. With this inerease of wealth 
the tastes of the Athenians beeame luxu- 
rious, and Athens emerged from her pov- 
erty and her seeondary rank to beeome the 
most powerful and the most splendid of 
Greeian cities. 

The hill of Theniistocles was brought 
about indirectly by that of Pausanias. When 
the great Athenian statesman had been ban- 
ished from his country, he went to reside at 
Argos, where he was visited by Pausanias, 
the vSpartaii leader, who unsuccessfully 
sought to induce Themistocles to join in his 
treasonable designs against the liberties of 
Greece. But after the death of Pausanias, 
some papers were discovered showing that 
the Athenian exile had been at least aware 
of the Spartan traitor’s designs; and the 
vSpartans Ephors, glad of a pretext to injure 
the man the}’ hated, sent messengers to 
Athens to demand that Theiiustocles be 
brought to trial before the Amphictyonic 
Council for treason against Greece. The 
l)arty led by Cimon, the son of Miltiades, 
was now in the ascendant in Athens, and the 
Athenian people, now friendly to Sparta, 
readily consented to this; and Themistocles 
was accordingly summoned to appear. But, 
instead of obeying the summons, he fled to 
the island of Corc}'ra, whence he crossed over 
into Epirus. As he found himself insecure 
in the latter country, he proceeded into Mo' 
lossia, although he was aware that Adinetus, 
the Molossian king, was his personal enemy. 
The exile, entering the ro}’al residence when 
Admetus was alisent, informed the queen of 
the dangers which surrounded him; and, in 
accordance with her advice, he took one of 
her children in his arms, and knelt before 
the household gods, awaiting the king’s re- 
turn. Admetus was so affe( 5 led to pity at 
this sight that he generously forgave his 
unfortunate enemy and gave the exiled 
statesman his prote( 5 tion. 

But Themistocles was not yet allowed to 
enjoy rest. Messengers from Athens and 
vSparta were sent to Admetus to demand the 
surrender of the fugitive, but Admetus hon- 
orably refused compliance with this demand. 
In order to release Admetus from any 


threatened hostility on the part of the allied 
Grecian states, Themistocles journeyed 
through Macedon to Pydna, a port on the 
-®gean sea, there embarking, under an as- 
sumed name, on board a merchant vessel, 
and arriving safely at Ephesus, in Asia 
Minor, after having narrowly escaped cap- 
ture by the allied Grecian fleet at the island 
of Naxos, in the ^gean sea. He then 
wrote to Artaxerxes Longimanus, who had 
just succeeded his father, Xerxes, on the 
throne of Persia, claiming protection because 
of services formerh’ rendered to the late 
monarch. Artaxerxes Longimanus received 
his application with favor and treated Thc- 
mfstocles with the greatest generosity, invit- 
ing the exile to his court at Susa and making 
him a present of two hundred talents (about 
two hundred thousand dollars) upon his ar- 
rival there, telling him that, as that was the 
price which the Persian government had .set 
upon his head, he was entitled to receive 
that sum because he placed himself into 
their ])ower voluntarily. 

The exiled statesman learned the Persian 
language so well during the first year of his 
residence in the Persian dominions that he 
was able to converse with the king without 
the assistance of an interpreter. His brill- 
iant talents and his winning manners very 
soon made him a great favorite with Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, who at length assigned 
him an important command in A.sia Minor 
and bestowed upon him the revenues of the 
cities of Myus, Lampsacus and Magnesia 
for his support. He passed his remaining 
}'ears in Magnesia in great magnificence, 
enjoying all the luxuries of the Ea.st, but 
still feeling bitterly the persecution he had 
endured. 

When Egypt revolted against the Persian 
king and was aided ])y Athens (B. C. 449), 
Artaxerxes Longimanus called upon The- 
mfstocles to make gaod his promi.ses and 
commence operations against Greece. But 
Themistocles, having spent the best years of 
his life in building up the supremacy of 
Athens, could not now assist in destroying 
that supremacy for the benefit of the empire 
which he contributed more than any man 




then livnng to destroy. He only desired to his friends, and committed suicide by swal> 
escape from the ingratitude of his country- lowing poison. 

men, not to injure them. Rather than prove The citizens of Magnesia eredled a splen- 



:a traitor to his country by assisting its en- | did monument to his memory, and bestowea 
eniy in conquering it, Themistocles made a peculiar privileges upon his descendants 
solemn sacrifice to the gods, took leave of It is said that his remains were conveyed tc 
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Attica at his own req\iest, and were there 
interred secretly, the laws prohibitinj^^ the 
burial of banished persons within the Athen- 
ian territories. The condinfl of Theniisto- 
cles during his public career fully bespeaks 
his chara( 5 ler. His talents rank him as one 
of the most remarkable statesmen that e\'er 
lived, but his utter selfishness and his en- 
tire lack of integrity attest his low moral 
standard. 

As soon as the fear of Persian conquest, 
which had been the onl}^ effecftual bond of 
union among the many independent Grecian 
states, had been dispelled, symptoms of that 
unhappy disposition to civil dissensions 
which was the source of innumerable evils 
to the Hellenic race speedily commenced to 
manifest themselves. Old jealousies were 
revived and new causes of animosity were 
di.scovered or imagined. S])arta beheld the 
rapid rise of Athens in wealth, power and 
influence with envy; while the haught}' and 
arrogant behavior of Athens tow^ard the 
weaker states which she called allies, but 
which she realh^ treated as vassals, was sub- 
mitted to impatiently, and was repaid with 
secret enmity or with open but ineffe< 5 lual 
hostility. 

In this condition of Grecian affairs, the 
inhabitants of the island of Thasos, who 
regarded themselves as wronged by some 
itiea.sure of the Athenians relative to the 
gold mines of Thrace, renounced the Con- 
federacy of Delos and sent messengers to 
Sparta to solicit the protedlion and as.sistance 
of that state. Cimoii immediately led an 
Athenian fleet against Thasos, which speed- 
ily reduced the entire island, except the 
chief town, which, being well fortified and 
defended with obstinate valor, resisted hero- 
ically for three years, at the end of which 
it finally surrendered on honorable terms 
(B. C. 463), when its walls were leveled, its 
shipping transferred to the Athenians, and 
all its claims upon the Thracian gold mines 
were renounced. The Thasians were 
obliged to pay all their arrears of tribute to 
the Delian treasury, and also to engage to 
meet their dues pumflually in the future. 

In the meantime the Spartans had ar- 


dently espoused the cause of the Thasians, 
and were al)Out to render them effeci'bive aid 
against the Atlienians, when unexpected ca- 
lamities alisorbed the attention of the l^ace- 
diemonians at home. In the year B. C. 

*464 vSparta was overwhelmed by a dreadful 
earthquake, whose repeated and violent 
shocks engulfed all the houses in the city 
but five, and destroyed the lives of twenty 
thousand of its inhabitants. Great rocks 
from Mount Taygetus rolled down into the 
streets. The shocks were long-continued, 
and the terror of the supposed vengeance of 
the gods was added to the anguish of pov- 
erty and bereavement. The anticipated 
vengeance soon manifested itself in human 
form; as the oppressed Helots, thinking that 
the catastrophe which had befallen Sparta 
furnished them with a good opportunity to 
strike an effeClix'e Idow to recover their free- 
dom, flocked together in bands and added 
another peril to the existence of the stale. 

It was a fearful crisis for vSparta; l^ut her 
heroic king, Archidainus, was equal to the 
grave emergency. ISIo sooner had the shocks 
of earthquake died away than he caused the 
trumpets to sound to arms during the first 
alanii caused by apprehension of the revolt. 
But for his prudent measures, the Spartan 
freeman would ha\'e paid with their lives 
for the oppression and cruelty which they 
had for many centuries infliCled upon their 
bondsmen. Everx^ Laceda'inonian freeman 
who survived the ruin caused by the earth- 
quake liastened to the king, and very soon a 
di.sciplined force was ready to resist the re- 
bellious Helots who threatened to attack 
them. vSpartan valor and discipline prevail- 
ed, and Sparta was safe for the time. The 
rebels fled and dispersed themselves over the 
country, calling upon all who were oppre.ss- 
ed to join their standard. The ^lessenians 
rose in revolt ni 7 ?iassc\ seized the strong for- 
tress of Ithome, where their immortal hero, 
Aristdmenes, had so long withstood the Spar- 
tan arms, fortified it afresh, and fonnally de- 
clared war against vSparta. A struggle of 
ten years ensued, which is known as the 
Third Mcssoucxn ITar (B. C. 464-455). 

In her perilous dilemma, Sparta appealed 
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for aid to Athens, and two parties in the 
latter state entered into a bitter controversy 
as to the policy of assisting the LacedLe- 
inonians. Ci 111011 was always friendly to 
these people, whose brave and hardy char- 


vSpartans the assistance which the>' solicited. 
When others urged that it was well to allow 
Sparta to be hnni ilia ted and her power for 
mischief broken, Cimon exhorted his coun- 
trymen not to permit Greece to be crijipled 



adler he had always held up as a model to 
his own countrymen, and he lost much of 
his popularity by naming his son Lacedac- 
nionius. He therefore favored giving the 


by the loss of one of her two great powers, 
thus depriving Athens of her companioa. 
The generous advice of this great statesman 
prevailed, and Cimon himself ted an Atheu- 
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ian amiy agairivSt the rebellious Helots and 
Messenians, who were driven from the open 
country and forced to shut thenivselves up in 
the citadel of Ithom^. 

In B.C. 461 the Spartans again solicited the 
aid of the Athenians in the war with the re- 
bellious Helots and Messenians, and Cimon 
led another Athenian army to their assist- 
ance. But the superior skill of the Athe- 
nians in condu(5ling siege operations excited 
the envy of the Lacedaemonians, even when 
employed in their own defense; and the 
rivalry of the two powerful states again 
broke out into open feuds during the ten 
years’ siege of Ithome. The Spartans soon 
dismissed the Athenian auxiliaries, on the 
pretext that their help was no longer re- 
quired. But as the vSpartans retained the 
auxiliaries of the other Grecian states, in- 
cluding Ajgina, the old rival of Athens, 
the Athenians felt the dismissal as an insult; 
and were irritated to such a degree that, as 
soon as their troops returned from before 
Ithome, they passed a decree in their popu- 
lar assembly for dissolving the alliance 
with Sparta, and entered into a league 
with Argos, the inveterate enemy of Sparta, 
and also with the Aleuads of Thessaly. The 
Hellenic treasury was removed from Delos 
to Athens, for the ostensible purpose of 
securing it against the needy and rapacious 
vSpartans. 

Thus were sown the seeds of rancorous 
enmity between the two leading states of 
Greece, which afterwards proved sodi.sastrous 
to the interests of the Hellenic race. Cimon, 
who was the leader of the aristocratic party 
in Athens, had all the time been an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the aristocratic institutions 
of Sparta, and therefore friendly to that 
state. The favor with which the Spartans 
now regarded him was his greatest crime. 
The Athenians had some reason to fear for 
the security of their democratic institutions, 
as the Spartans always maintained a party 
in Athens who were believed to be secretly 
conspiring against its republican consti- 
tution. However enthusiastically and sin- 
cerely Cimon supported aristocratic institu- 
tions, his countrymen, wiser and more 


honest, opposed him. When the Athenians 
therefore began to regard Sparta with en- 
mity, his popularity rapidly declined, and 
the democratic opposition to him became so 
powerful that, when the Spartans dismissed 
the Athenian auxiliaries sent to their aid, the 
popular resentment ultimately culminated in 
the banishment of Cimon for ten years by 
ostraasm. 

Cinion’s influence in Athens had for some 
time vastly declined. The democratic party 
had recovered from its temporary eclipse 
caused by the fall of Themi'stocles, as a new 
leader was rising to popularity and was 
destined to outshine all the rest of the gal- 
axy of brilliant statesmen of the Athenian 
republic. This leader was Pericles, the son 
of that Xanthippus who had impeached 
Miltiades. His mother was the niece of 
Clisthenes, ‘ ‘ the second founder of the 
Athenian constitution.” Pericles was said 
to have nothing to contend against him ex- 
cept his advantages, as he was born of illus- 
trious ancestry, and as his talents were 
of the very highest order, and had been 
carefully cultivated by the best tutorage 
which Greece produced. Pericles did not 
make any haste to enter public life, but 
prepared himself by long and diligent study 
for the part he expecfled to ena(5l. He 
sought the wisest teachers, and acquired a 
skill in the science of government, while he 
improved his oratorical talents by training 
in all the arts of expression. 

Anaxdgoras, of Clazomena?, the first great 
Grecian philosopher who announced his 
belief in One Supreme Creative Mind cre- 
ating and governing the universe, was the 
special friend and instrueftor of Pericles, and 
had taught him natural and moral science, 
imbuing his mind with opinions far more 
enlarged and liberal than those prevalent at 
the time, so that he was as remarkable for 
the superiority of his intelle(5lual acquire- 
ments as for his freedom from the prejudices 
and superstitions of the vulgar. To the 
sublime dodlrines of Anaxagoras men as- 
cribed the high tone and purity of the young 
statesman’s eloquence. 

In person Pericles was handsome, and bore 
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SO striking a resemblance to Pisistratns as 
to deter him for awhile from taking a promi- 
nent part in public affairs, because of the 
superstitious jealousy with which some 
Athenians regarded him on that account. 
He was grave and dignified in manner, and 
affable and courteous in his intercourse with 
his fellow-citizens; but he never mingled in 
their social parties, and seldom was seen to 
smile, as he preferred study to amusement, 
and the calls of duty to the allurements of 
ease and idle pleasure. 

After serving for several years in the 
Athenian anny, Pericles ventured to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings of the popular 
assembly, where he soon acquired a great 
degree of influence. His splendid and im- 
pressive eloquence was compared to thunder 
■and liglitning, and his orations were marked 
by an elaborate polish and a richness of illus- 
tration, far surpassing anything of the kind 
])reviously known in Athens. His readiness 
and tadl were equal to his eloquence. He 
never lost his self-pos.se.ssion, or permitted his 
enemies to betray him into an unwi.se mani- 
festation of chagrin or anger, but pursued 
with steadiness and calmness the course ap- 
proved by his judgment, regardless of the 
violence and abuse of his opponents. 

The banishment ofCimon afforded Pericles 
a free field for the display of his talents and 
ambition, and under his leadership Athens 
entered upon the most glorious period of lier 
history. That republic liad now reached 
the height of her greatness. She wielded a 
power greater than that of any of the might- 
iest contemporary monarchs, in her capacity 
as head of the Grecian confederacy and as 
mistre.ss of the numerous communities on 
the mainland and islands of Greece and on 
the coasts of Asia Minor, which she honored 
with the designation of allies. Athens was 
now virtually the capital, not only of Attica, 
or even of Greece proper, but of the entire 
civilized world; and the liberal rewards 
which her immense wealth enabled her to 
bestow on men of genius and learning had 
attrac5led to her the most distinguished phi- 
losophers, orators, poets and artists from 
every part of the earth. 


It was an objec5l of the most towering am- 
bition to be the leading man in such a flour- 
ishing republic, and Pericles now perceived 
the way to this exalted position opening 
up before him. To establish and maintain 
his a.scendency in the assem])ly of the people, 
it was ahsolutely necessary that he should 
provide a constant succes.sion of magnifi- 
cent spedlacles and festive entertainments 
for the citizens, and as he had no large for- 
tune, like Cimon, he was not able to afford 
the vast expenditure thus required. The 
thought that the deficiencies of his private 
purse might be supplied from the public 
treasury occurred to him; l)Ut the obstacle 
in the way of such a consummation was 
the fac^ that the disbursements of the 
public money were regulated by the Court 
of Areopagus, most of the members of 
which belonged to the aristocratic party and 
would have antagonized any expenditure 
calculated to strengthen the influence of the 
democratic leaders. Pericles therefore deter- 
mined to begin his plans by curtailing the 
power of that hitherto highly-respedled and 
influential body, and induced his colleague, 
Kphialtes, to carry a decree through the pop- 
ular a.s.sembly to deprive the Court of Areop- 
agus of all control over the issues from tlie 
treasury, and to transfer much of this judi- 
cial ])ower to the popular tribunals. 

Pericles next bribed the Athenian peo])le 
with their own money, by augmenting the 
compen.sation of those wlio seiwed as jurors 
in the courts of justice, and giving pay to 
the citizens for their attendance in the politi- 
cal assemblies. Large sums were also ex- 
])ended in adorning the city with magnificent 
temples, theaters, gymnasia, porticos and 
other public buildings. The religious fes- 
tivals liecame more numerous and more 
splendid, and the citizens were daily feasted 
and diverted at the public expense. To 
obtain the funds necessary to meet this new 
expenditure, Pericles vastly augmented the 
amount of tribute exacted from the allied 
dependencies of Athens, ,so that it now 
amounted to a yearly revenue equal in 
amount to one and a half million dollars. 
The lines of wall begun by Cimon for con-^ 
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iiecfliiig Athens with its ports of Piranis and 
Phalerum were earnestly pushed to com- 
pletion under Pericles. One wall was ex- 
tended to Phalerum and another to, Pirieus; 
but the difficulty in defending so large an 
enclosed space led to the erection of a second 
wall to Pi ranis, at a distance of five hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the first. Between 
these two Long Walls was a continuous line 
of dwellings bordering the carriage-road, 
almost fiv'e miles long, extending from Ath- 
ens to its main harbor. 

As the war with Persia furnished the only 
pretext for the burdensome impost, that 
contest was still continued. Soon after Per- 
icles came into power, an Athenian fleet of 
two hundred triremes was sent to Eg>'pt, to 
aid the revolted inhabitants of that country, 
under their able leader, Iiiarus, in their ef- 
forts to cast off the hated Persian yoke ( B. 
C. 460). After a struggle of five years (B. 
C. 4(k>-455), this expedition ended in humil- 
iation and disgrace, as we shall presently 
.see. 

In the same year in which the Athenian 
armament was sent to aid the Ivgyptian 
rebels under Inarus (B. C, 460), civil dissen- 
sions broke out in Greece itself. A dispute 
between Megara and Corinth involved 
Athens on the side of Megara and vSparta 
on the side of Corinth, and thus led to a 
war of three 3'ears (B. C. 466-457). The 
war was prosecuted with vigor. The Athe- 
nians were defeated at Hala.% but soon after- 
ward achieved a naval vicffor}^ at Cecrypha- 
lia, thus more than retrieving their reputa- 
tion. ^Egina now came to the aid of vSparta 
and Corinth, whereupon an Athenian army 
landed on the island and laid siege to the 
city. A Peloponnesian arnu" was sent to 
the assistance of ^^gina, while the Corinth- 
ians invaded Megaris. The enemies of 
Athens hoped for an easy triumph, as all 
the forces of that republic were employed 
in Eg>'pt and ^gina. But an Athenian 
army of old men and boys, commanded by 
Myrdnides, marched to the relief of Megara. 
After an indecisive battle, the Corinthians 
retired to their capital, while the Athenians 
remained in po.s.se.ssiou of the field and 


erecfted a trophy. In consequence of the 
censures of their government, the Corinthian 
army returned twelve days after the battle 
and raised a monument on the field claiming 
the viclory. But the Athenians again at- 
tacked them and inflidled u])on them a de- 
cisive and humiliating defeat. 

The Spartans were unable to interfere with 
the great and rapid development of Athenian 
power, as their attention was wholly absorl^ed 
in the siege of Ithoiiie; but their ancestral 
home of Doris experienced a terrible calam- 
ity in a war with the Phocians, which for a 
time withdrew the attention of the vSparlans 
from their own domestic tnnihles. An arm>' 
composed of fifteen hundred heavy-armed 
Spartans and ten thousand auxiliaries, sent 
to the relief of the Dorians, drove the Pho- 
cians from the town the\' had captured, and 
compelled them to agree to a treaty in which 
they promised to behave themseh es in the 
future. The Athenian fleet in the Gulf of 
Corinth and the garrison in Megaris now 
cut off the retreat of the vSpartan.s to their 
own land. But the S])artan commander, 
Nicomedes, desired to remain for some lime 
longer in Bcjeotia, as he was plotting with 
the aristocratic party in Athens fortlie recall 
of Cimon from exile to i)ower, and as he like- 
wise wished to augment the power of Thebes 
for the purpose of raising up a near and 
dangerous rival to Athens. 

When the Athenians became cognizant of 
this conspiracy they were aroused to revenge. 
They at once sent an army of fourteen thou- 
sand men against Nicomedes at Tdiiagra. 
Both sides fought bravely and skillfully; 
but when the Thessalian cavalry deserted 
from the Athenians to the Spartans, the lat- 
ter began to gain ground, and although the 
Athenians and their allies still held out for 
some hours, the Spartans won the vitftory 
when the conflieft was ended at daylight. 
The only fruit which Nicomedes reaped 
from his triumph was a safe return to Sparta, 
but Thebes thereby’ increased her power over 
the cities of Ba'Otia (B. C. 457). 

The Athenians were aroused to greater 
efforts in consequence of their defeat at Tana- 
gra. The gallant Myronides entered Boeo- 
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tia two mouths after that battle, and j^ained 
a most decisive victory at Quioi)hyta (B. C. 
456), The vi( 51 :()rs le\'eled the walls of 
Tana^ra with the ground. Phocis, Locris, 
and all of Bueotia, except Thebes, were 
oldiged to become the allies of Athens; and 
these alliances were made etTective by the 
esta])lishment of free governments in all the 
towns, which were thus obliged to side with 
Athens from motives of self-preservation. 
Tims JMyrbnides not only conquered the 
ioes of Athens, but filled Central (h'eece 
with garri.sons or allies. 

Soon after the Tong Walls connecling 
Athens with the Pi rams had been conqileted 
the island of yP)gina submitted to Athens, 
her navy being surrendered and her walls 
destroyed, and this life-long ri\'al became a 
tril)iitary and snbjedl. An Athenian fleet 
of fifty ves.sels, under the command of T 61 - 
niifles cruised around the Pelojxinnesns, 
burned Ci\'thinm, a j)ort ofS])arta; captured 
Chalcis, in AUolia, which was a pos.sessioii 
of Corinth, and defeated the vSicyonians on 
tlieir own coast ( B. C. 455). This fleet re- 
turned by way of the Corinthian Gulf, cap- 
turing NauiiaC^tus in Western Locris, and all 
the cities in Ceidiallenia. 

In the .same year (B. C. 455 ) the Spartans 
ended the Third Messeniaii War and the re- 
bellion of the Helots by the ca])ture of 
It home, the Me.s.seiiian stronghold, which 
surrendered after a siege of ten years. This 
heroic defense won the rcspe( 5 t of even the 
vSpartans theni.selves. The Helots were 
again reduced to slavery, but the Messe- 
nians were allowed to migrate to the .sea-port 
town of Naupadtus, in Western Locris, 
which was presented to them by its captor, 
the Athenian admiral, Tolmides. 

In the .same year (B. C. 455) the Athen- 
ian expedition which had been sent to Egypt 
five years before to assist its revolted in- 
habitants under Inarus experienced an in- 
glorious end. When a Persian army relieved 
the beleaguered Persian garrison in the 
citadel of Memphis, the Athenian auxiliaries 
retired to Prosopitis, an island in the Nile, 
around w'hich they anchored their vessels. 
The Persians followed them and drained the 


channel, thus stranding the Athenian ships 
on dry land. The Ivgyptian rebels sub- 
mitted, but the Athenians l)urned their 
stranded \'e.s.sels and withdrew to the town 
of Byblus, where they were besieged by the 
Persians for eighteen months, until the be- 
siegers marched acro.ss the dry bed of the 
channel and took the town by storm. Most 
of the Athenians fell in the defen.se of the 
])lace, only a few e.scapmg acro.ss the Libyan 
desert to Cvreiie and returning home. An 
Athenian fleet of fifty ves.sels .sent to their 
relief arrived too late, and was defeated by 
the Persian and PlKenician fleet. 

The Athenians, who had formerly been 
daz/led by the brilliant victories of Cimon 
over the Persians and enriched by the .spoils 
of his .s])lendid canqiaigns, were becoming 
di.ssatisfied with the little glory and profit 
accruing to them from the pett>' wars waged 
with vS^)arta and her allies; and this di.s.satis- 
faclion eventualh’ manifested itself in a gen- 
eral desire for the recall of the exiled states- 
man, whose ])eacefnl views and who.se 
friendly feelings toward the Lacediemonians 
cau.sed him to be regarded as the jicrson 
mo.st fitted to negotiate a peace with that 
])eo])le. 1 Aricles ])erceived the drift of pub- 

lic .sentiment, and wi.sely concluding to 
bend to it, rather than throw him.self in the 
way of it, he likewi.se exi)res.sed him.self 
as desiring the recall of his banished rival, 
and accordingly jiroiiosed a decree for that 
j>uri)o.se in the as.sembly of the people and 
carried it through successfully, thus revers- 
ing Cimon ’s .sentence of banishment ( B. C. 
453 )- 

H})on his return Cimon used all his influ- 
ence in favor of peace, and after thiee years 
of negotiations Athens concluded a truce of 
five years with Sparta, in B. C. 451. The 
Athenians then directed their attention to a 
more vigonnis prosecution of hostilities with 
Persia. They cast longing eyes upon the 
i.sle of Cyprus, which was divided into 
nine petty states and over which the Per- 
sian monarch still claimed the sovereignty, 
notwithstanding its previous conquest by the 
Spartans under Pausanias. Cimon accord- 
ingly seat an Athenian fleet of two hundred 
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ships to seize that island, and he succeeded in 
effedling a landing upon it and gaining pos- 
session of many of its towns, in the face of 
the three hundred Persian war-vevssels guard- 
ing the coast; but while engaged in besieg- 
ing Citium the illustrious statesman and 
commander died (B. C. 449). In accord- 
ance with his diredlion, his death was con- 
cealed from his followers until they had 
achieved another glorious vidlory in his 
name, both by land and sea. The sea-fight 
occurred off the Cyprian Salamis — a name 
of propitious omen to the Athenians. A 
treaty of peace was thereupon concluded 
with Persia, thus ending the long struggle 
which Darius Hystaspes began against 
Greece, and which had lasted exadlly half a 
century (B. C. 499-449). By this treaty 
Athens relinquished Cyprus and withdrew 
from Eg>^pt, while the King of Persia ac- 
knowledged the independence of the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor. 

Cimon’s remains were Drought home to 
Athens, where a splendid monument was 
ere(fled to his memor>\ The aristocratic 
party at once brought forward a new leader 
in Cimon’s brother-in-law, Thucydides, who 
was a man of high birth and possessed of 
moderate abilities as a statesman, though 
by no means equal in that respe(5l to Peri- 
cles, who a few years later caused his rival 
to be banished b}" ostracism. 

Hostilities were renewed in Greece in 
consequence of a slight incident. The city 
of Delphi, though located within the Pho- 
cian territor/, claimed independence in the 
management of the temple of Apollo and its 
treasures. The inhabitants of Delphi were 
of Dorian descent, and were thus closely 
united with the Spartans. The great oracle 
at Delphi always cast its influence on the 
side of the Doric as opposed to the Ionic 
race, where the interests of Greece were di- 
vided. The Athenians consequently did 
not oppose their allies, the Phocians, when 
the latter seized the Delphian territory and 
assumed the care of the temple. The Spar- 
tans immediately engaged in what they re- 
garded as a holy war, by which they ex- 
pelled the Phocians and reestablished the 


Delphians in their former privileges. Delphi 
now declared itself a sovereign state; and 
bestowed on the Spartans the first privilege 
in consulting the oracle, as a reward for 
their intervention. The Delphians inscrilied 
this decree upon a brazen wolf eredled in 
their city. The Athenians could not will- 
ingly relinquish their share in a power 
which, in consequence of the popular super- 
stition, could frequently confer vicflory in 
war and prosperity in peace. As soon there- 
fore as the Spartans withdrew from Delphi, 
Pericles marched into the sacred city and re- 
stored the temple to the Phocians. The 
brazen wolf was made to tell another story 
and to give the precedence to the Athenians. 

This was the signal for a general war; 
and the exiles from the various Boeotian 
cities, who had been driven out in conse- 
quence of the establishment of democratic 
governments, united in a general movement, 
seized Chaeron6a, Orchomenus and other 
towns, and restored the oligarchic govern- 
ments which had been subverted by the 
Athenians. These changes produced in- 
tense excitement in Athens. The Athenian 
people clamored for instant war, but Pericles 
opposed this, as the season was unfavorable, 
and as he regarded the honor of Athens as 
not immediately at stake. But the advice 
of T61mides prevailed ; and that leader 
marched into Bccotia with a thousand young 
Athenian volunteers, aided by an amiy of 
allies; and the Athenians soon subdued and 
garrisoned Cha.Tonea. 

The Athenian army, while on its return 
nome, elated with vic5lory, fell into an am- 
bush in the vicinity of Coronaea, where it 
suffered an inglorious defeat, Tolmides him- 
self, with the flower of ttie Athenian .soldiery 
being left dead upon the field (B. C. 445). 
Many of the Athenians were taken prisoners, 
and the Athenian government recovered 
these by concluding a treaty with the new oli- 
garchies and withdrawing their troops from 
Bocotia. Locris and Phocis were deprived 
of their free institutions and became allies 
of Sparta. 

The oppressive exatflions of the Athenians 
had for some time been impatiently sub- 
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mitted to by their dependencies; one of 
which, the large island of Eubcea, took ad- 
vantage of the quarrel of Athens with Bceo- 
tia to assert its own independence, and other 
subjecfl islands manifested signs of disaf- 
fe( 5 tion (B. C. 447). At the same time the 
five years’ truce with Sparta expired, and 
that state made vigorous preparations to 
avenge its humiliation at Delphi. 

Pericles, whom the people honored with in- 
creased esteem and confidence because of his 
warnings against the war in Bceotia, ac 5 ted 
with energy and promptness against the re- 
volted Eub(eans. He no sooner landed on 
the island with a force large enough to re- 
duce the rebellious ICubceans to submission 
than he was informed that the Megarians had 
also risen in rebellion, and that the Spartans 
were preparing to invade Attica. With as- 
sistance from Sicyon, P^pidaurus and Corinth, 
the revolted Megarians massacred the Athen- 
ian garrisons, except a few in the fortress of 
Niscea; and all the Peloponnesian states had 
united to send an army into Attica. But the 
energetic and politic measures of Pericles dis- 
pelled the dangers which menaced Athens. 
He hastened back to the mainland and de- 
feated the revolted Megarians, and on the 
approach of the Peloponnesian army under 
the young vSpartan king Plistoanax, he 
bribed Cleandrides, the influential adviser 
of Plistoanax, to retire from Attica with his 
forces. No sooner had Plistoanax and his 
counselor Cleandrides returned to vSparta 
than they were accu.sed of having been 
bribed to retreat from Attica, and, rather 
than face their accusers, both fled from the 
country, thus leaving no doubt as to the 
truth of the charges against them. Having 
thus reduced the Megarians and gotten rid 
of the Spartans and their Peloponne.sian 
allies, Pericles landed in Euboea a .second 
time, reduced the revolted island to submis- 
sion, and founded a colony at Hi.stiaea. 

When Pericles afterwards gave in his ac- 
count of the expenses incurred in these cam- 
paigns, he charged the sum with which he 
brit>ed the counselor of the Spartan king 
Plistoanax, as “ten talents” (about ten 
thousand dollars) “laid out for a necessary 
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purpose;” and the Athenian people had 
such confidence in his integrity that they 
passed the article without demanding any 
explanation. As all parties had now be- 
come weary of the war, Athens and Sparta 
concluded a truce of thirty years, Athens re- 
linquishing her empire on land, such as the 
foothold in Tra^zene, the right to levy troops 
in Achaia, the jiosse.ssion of Megaris, and 
the protectorate of free governments in 
Central Greece (R C. 445 ). But the party 
which began the war suffered most heavily, 
while the power and popularity of Pericles 
had reached the highest jnnnacle. It was 
at this time that Thucydides, Cinion’s 
brother-in-law and his succe.ssor as leader of 
the aristocracy, was bani.shed by ostracism, 
whereupon he retired to St)arta (B. C. 444). 
This exiled Athenian politician must not be 
confounded with the great Athenian histo- 
rian Thucydides, who was living at the 
.same time. 

The great popularity and j)ower of Peri- 
cles enabled him to now unite all parties 
and to wield the supreme control of Athe- 
nian affairs during the remainder of his life. 
By the vigor and wi.sdom of his policy, he 
had obtained an honorable ])eace and in- 
crea.sed pro.sperit}’ for his countrymen, who 
were so swayed by his irresistible elocpience 
that they were willing to .samftion any 
measures propo.sed by him. The aristocracy, 
who had hitherto opposed him because he 
was the democratic leader, now respecfled 
him as one of their own class, and became 
de.sirous (T conciliating his favor, as they 
were no longer able to obstrucfl his course. 
The merchants and alien .settlers were en- 
riched by his protection of trade. The 
shil^pers and sailors were benefited by his 
attention to maritime affairs. The artisans 
and artists were heljxfd by the public works 
which he was constantly engaged in con- 
structing. The ears of all clas.ses were 
charmed by his eloquence, ami their eyes 
were delighted by the magnificent edifices 
with which he adorned Athens, such as the 
Parthenon, or temple of the virgin goddess 
Atheiid, embellished by Phidias with the 
most beautiful sculptures, especially with 
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tlic colossal statue of the goddess Athene 
made of ivory and gold, forty-seven feet 
high. The Erechtheum, or ancient sanclu- 
aiy of Athene Polias was rebuilt; the 
Projn kea, construdled of Pentelic marble, 
was erected; and the Acropolis now received 
the designation of “the city of the gods.’’ 

Conscious of the peculiar strength of his 
}K)sition, as he was sustained by the two 
great parties in Athens, Pericles began to 
assume greater reserve and dignity, and to 
manifest less ])romptness in gratifying the 
wishes of the poorer classes than formerly. 
PI is power was pracftically as great at that 
time as that of any absolute monarch, al- 
though on le.ss stable a foundation. 

Only three islands in the neighl>oring seas 
now remained independent, and the most 
important of these was vSamos. The Mile- 
sians, who had some grounds for complaint 
against the Samians, ap]K'aled to the arbi- 
tration of Athens, and were supported by a 
])arty in vSamos itself which was opposed to 
the oligarch}'. The Athenians very will- 
ingly assumed the judgment of the matter, 
and as vSamos declined their arbitration they 
(k'termined to sul)due the island. Pericles 
sailed with an Athenian fleet to vSamos, 
overthrew the oligarchy and established a 
democratic government in the island, and 
brought away hostages from the most pow- 
erful families. But he had no sooner retired 
from the island than some of the deposed 
rdigarchs returned by night, overpowered 
the Athenian garrison and restored the oli- 
garchy. They gained possession of their 
hostages, who had been placed on the i.sle 
of Lemnos, and being joined by Byzantium, 
they declared open war against Athens. 

As soon as intelligence of this event 
reached Athens, an Athenian fleet of sixty 
vessels was sent against Samos, Pericles be- 
ing one of the ten commanders. After .sev- 
eral naval battles, the Samians were driven 
within the walls of their capital, where they 
withstood a siege of nine months; and when 
they were finally obliged to succumb, they 
were compelled to destroy their fortifications, 
to surrender their fleet, to give hostages for 
their future good behavior, and to indemnify 


Athens for her expenses in the war. The 
Byzantines submitted to Atliens at the .same 
time. Athens was completely triumphant, 
but the terror which she in.spired was 
mingled with jealousy. During the Samian 
re\a)lt the rival states of Greece had .seriously 
contemplated aiding the Samians, but the 
adoption of this course was prevented by the 
influence of Corinth, which, though un- 
friendly to Athens, feared that such a course 
might furnish a precedent in ca.se of a revolt 
of her own colonies. 

After ten years of general peace among 
the Grecian states, a dispute between Corinth 
and its dependency, the island of Corcyra 
(now Corfu), led to a war which again in- 
volved the whole of Greece. Corcyra was 
•a colony of Corinth, but having by its 
maritime skill and enterprise attained a 
higher degree of ojnilence than the parent 
city, it refused to acknowledge Corinth- 
ian supremacy and engaged in a war with 
her regarding the government of Epidam- 
nus, a' city founded by the Corcyneans 
on the Illyrian coast. Kl)idamnus was at- 
tacked by .some Illyrian tribes, led by exiled 
Epidamnian n(d)les; and the Corinthians 
refused to grant the Corcyra\ans the aid 
which they solicited, because the exiles be- 
longed to the j)art>' in ])ower in the parent 
city. The Epidamnians then applied for 
aid to Corinth, which undertook their de- 
fense with great energy. Corc>Ta, in great 
alarm, solicited assistance from Athens. 
The Athenian peo])le in their general as- 
.sembly were divided in opinion as to the 
advisability of aiding Corcyra, but the 
opinion of Pericles prevailed, tha^ statesman 
having urged that war could not in any 
event be much longer postponed, and that 
it was more prudent to go to war in alliance 
with Corcyra, whose fleet was, next to that 
of Athens, the most powerful in Greece, 
than to be ultimately forced to fight at a 
disadvantage. 

But as Corinth, as an ally of vSparta, was 
included in the thirty years’ truce, the Athe- 
nians decided upon making only a defensive 
alliance with Corcyra, that is, to render aid 
only if the Corcyrx*an territories should be 
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invaded, but not to take part in any aggrevSS- 
ive proceeding. ’The Corinthians defeated 
the Corcyraeaiis in a naval battle off the 
coast of Epirus, and prepared to effedl a 
landing in Corey ra. Ten Athenian vessels 
were present, under the command of Lace- 
dsemonius, son of Cimon, and were now, 
according to the letter of their agreement, 
free to engage in fight with the Corinthians. 
But the Corinthians suddenly withdrew after 
the signal for battle had been given, and 
vSteered away for the coast of Epirus. 
Twenty Athenian ships had appeared in the 
distance, which the Corcyraeans fancied to 
be the vanguard of a large Athenian fleet. 
Though thus deceived, the Corinthians re- 
frained from further hostilities and returned 
home with their prisoners. 

The Corinthians were so exasperated at 
the interference of Athens that they .sought 
revenge by joining Perdiccas, King of Mace- 
don, in inciting revolts among the Athe- 
nian tributaries in the Chalcidic peninsulas. 
Thus the Corinthians incited the revolt of 
Potidiea, a town in Chalcidice, near the fron- 
tiers of Maccdon, which had originally been 
a colony of Corinth, but was now a tribu- 
tary of Athens. The Athenians at once 
sent a fleet and army for the reduction of 
Potidiea, and this armament defeated the 
Corinthian general at Olyiithus and block- 
aded him in Potidaca, where he had sought 
refuge (B. C. 432). 

A congress of the Peloponnesian states 
convened at vSparta, and complaints from 
many quarters were uttered against Athens. 
The ^ginetans regretted the loss of their 
independence; the Megariaiis deplored the 
crippling of their commerce; and the Corin- 
thians were alarmed because they were over- 
shadowed by the boundless ambition of their 
powerful neighbor. At the same time the 
Corinthians contrasted the restless aeflivity 
of Athens with the selfish inaeflion of 
Sparta, and threatened that, if the latter 
state still deferred perfonning her duty to 
the Peloponnesian League, they would look 
for a more efficient ally. 

After the Peloponnesian envoys had de- 
parted, Sparta concluded to participate in 


the war against Athens. Before beginning 
acflual hostilities, the Spartans sent messen- 
gers to Athens, demanding, among other 
things, that the Athenians should “expel 
the accursed ’ ’ from their presence — alluding 
to Pericles, whose race they affedled to re- 
gard as still tainted with sacrilege. But 
Pericles replied that the Spartans them- 
selves had not atoned for their flagrant a( 5 ls 
of sacrilege, such as starving Pausanias in 
the samfluary of Ath6n6 and dragging away 
and massacring the Helots who had sought 
refuge in the temple of Poseidon during the 
great Helot revolt. The Athenians reje<fted 
the other vSpartan demands with more delib- 
eration, those respecfl:ing the independence of 
Megaraand ^gina and the general abandon- 
ment by Athens of her position as head of the 
Hellenic League, or Confederacy of Delos. 
The Athenians declared that they would 
abstain from beginning hostilities, and would 
make reparation for any infringement of 
the thirty years’ truce which they might 
have committed, but that they were pre- 
pared to meet force with force. 

While both parties thus hesitated to com- 
mence hostilities, the Thebans brought 
matters to a crisis by making a treacherous 
attack upon the city of Plataea, which they 
regarded with jealousy, because it had been 
in friendly alliance with Athens, instead of 
joining the Boeotian League. A small oli- 
garchical party in Plataea favored the The- 
bans, and Nauclides, the head of this party, 
admitted three hundred of them into the 
town at dead of night. The Plataeans, upon 
waking from their sleep, found their enemies 
encamped in their market-place, but they 
did not submit, though .scattered and be- 
trayed. ^hey secretly communicated with 
each other by breaking through the walls 
of their houses; and after they had thus 
formed a plan, they attacked the Thebans 
before daybreak. 

The Thebans were exhausted by march- 
ing all night in the rain, and were entangled 
in the narrow, crooked streets of Plataea. 
Even the Plataean women and children 
fought against the Theban invaders by hurl- 
ing tiles from the roofs of the houses. The 
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reinforcement which the Thebans expecfled 
was delayed, and before its arrival the three 
hundred were either slain or made prisoners. 
The Thebans outside the walls of Platxa 
now seized such property and persons as 
came within their grasp, as security for the 
release of the prisoners. The Platccans 
sent a herald to inform these Thebans out- 
side the walls that the captives would be 
instantly put to death if the ravages did not 
cease, but that if the Thebans retired the 
prisoners would be released. The maraud- 
ing Thebans thereupon withdrew, but the 
Plateaus violated their promise by gathering 
all their movable property into the town and 
tlicn massacring all their prisoners. Fleet- 
footed messengers had already conv'eyed the 
news to Athens. These messengers ])rought 
back orders to the PkiUeans to undertake 
nothing of importance without the advice of 
the Athenians. Put it was too late to spare 
the lives of the prisoners or to vindicate the 
honor of their captors. 

Pericles viewed the impending coiifli(5l 
without dismay, but his countfymen were 
not equally undaunted. They realized 
that they were about to be called upon to 
exchange the idle and luxurious life which 
they had for some years been leading for one 
of hardship and peril, and they commenced 
to murmur against their great statesman 
for involving them in .so dangerous a strug- 
gle. They did not at first possess sufficient 
courage to impeach Pericles himself, but 
vented their displeasure against his friends 
and favorites. Phidias, the renowned sculp- 
tor, whom the illustrious statesman had ap- 
])ointed superintendent of public buildings, 
was convidfed on a trivial charge and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. Anaxagoras, the 
philosopher and the preceptor of Pericles, 
was accused of promulgating dodlrines .sub- 
versive of the national religion, and was 
consequently banished from Athens. The 
celebrated Aspasia, the .second wife of Peri- 
cles, was also a vidlim of persecution. 

Aspasia was a nativ^e of Miletus. She 
was a woman of remarkable beauty and 
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brilliant talents, but her dissolute life made 
her a reproach, as she would have been 
otherwise an adornment to her .sex. When 
this remarkable woman made her residence 
in Athens, .she attracted the attention of 
Pericles, who was so captivated by her 
beauty, wit and eloquence, that he .separated 
from his wife, with whom he had been liv- 
ing unhappily, and then married A.spa.sia. 

The Athenians generally believed that 
A.spdsia had instigated Pericles to (piarrel 
with the Peloponnesian states, in order to 
gratify a private grudge; and her un]X)pu 
larity on this account caused her io be now 
accu.sed before the assembly of the people 
of impiety and of gro.ss imriiorality. Peri- 
cles personally condiidled her defen.se, and 
pleaded for her .so earnestly and sincerely that 
he was moved to tears. The peo])le acquitted 
her. either because they believed the charges 
to be unfounded, or becau.se the\' were un- 
able to resist the eloquence of Pericles. 

The enemies of Pericles next direcfled 
their attacks against the great statesman 
him.self. They accu.sed him of embezzle- 
ment of the public money, but he utterly 
refuted the charge and proved that his 
private estate was his only .source of income. 
The Athenian peo])le were fully convinced 
of the honesty of his administration of 
public affairs, becau.se of his frugal and un- 
ostentatious manner of living. While he 
was beautifying Athens with temples, porti- 
cos and other magnificent works of art, and 
providing many expensive entertainments 
for the peo|)le, his own domestic e.stabli.sh- 
menrwas managed with such strief; regard 
to economy that the members of his family 
complained of his parsimony, which con- 
tra.sted in a remarkable degree with the 
.splendor in which many wealthy Athenians 
then lived. 

After being thus vindicated by the people 
and confirmed in his authority by this 
thorough refutation of the .slanders of his 
enemies, Pericles adopted wi.se measures for 
the defense of Attica against the inva.sion 
threatened from the Peloponnesus. 
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SECTION XIL— THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR (B. C. 431-404). 


HE famous Peloponnesian JVa?\, 
which involved all Greece, be- 
gan in the year B. C. 431, and 
lasted twenty-seven ^xars (B. 
C. 431-B. C. 404). It is gen- 
erally divided into three distiiicfi periods — 
the 7 en } ears' liar (B. C. 431--B. C. 421); 
the Sid/ian E.xpedition (B. C. 415-B. C. 
413); and the liar (B. C. 413-B. C. 
4 < ^ ). 

Sparta had for her allies all the Pelopon- 
nesian states, except Argos and Achaia, 
t('gether with Megara, Bceotia, Phocis, 
()])iintian Locris, Arnbracia, Leucadia and 
Ana^loria. The allies of Athens were Thes- 
saly and Acarnania and the cities of Platiea 
and Naupa(!'tus, on the mainland, and her 
trilnitaries on the coast of Thrace and Asia 
Minor and on the Cyclades, besides her 
island allies, Chios, Lesbos, Corcyra, Zacyn- 
thns, and afterwards Cephallenia. 

It was a struggle for supremacy between 
the Ionic races, as reiwesented by Athens, 
and the Doric races, as represented by Sparta 
and her Peloponnesian allies. It was also 
a struggle between the principle of democ- 
racy, as championed by Athens, and the 
principle of oligarchy or aristocracy, as 
maintained by Sparta. 

The great struggle was commenced by an 
invasion of Attica lyv sixty thousand Pelo- 
ponnesian troo])s under the Spartan king 
Archidamus a]:)out the middle of June B. C. 
431 . As Pei ides was unwilling to risk a bat- 
tle with the Spartans, who were regarded as 
invincible by land as the Athenians were by 
sea, he caused the inhabitants of Attica to 
transport their cattle to Eubcea and the 
neighboring islands, and to retire within the 
walls of Athens with as much of their other 
property as they were able to take with them. 

By his provident care, the city was stored 
with provisions sufficient to support the 
multitudes now crowding into it, but it was 
not so easy to hud proper accommodations 
for so vast a population. Many found lodg- 


! ings in the temples and other public edihees, 
or in the turrets on the city walls, and 
great numbers were obliged to seek shelter 
in temporary abodes which they had con- 
vStruded within the Long Walls connecting 
I the city with the port of Piraeus. 

Meeting with no opposition, the Pelopon- 
nesian invaders of Attica proceeded along 
the eastern coast, burning the towns and 
laying waste the countr>’. Among the 
crowded population of Athens violent de- 
bates arose resjieCling the prosecution of the 
war. The people were exasperated at Peri- 
cles on account of the inaClivity of the army, 
while the enemy was ravaging the country 
almost to the very gates of the city, and all 
his authority was required to keep the peo- 
ple within their fortifications. 

While the Peloponnesians and their allies 
were desokiting Attica with fire and sword, 

! the Atlienian and Corcynean fleets were, liy 
the direclion of Pericles, retaliating upon 
their enemies by devasting the almost de- 
fenseless coast of the Peloponnesus. Two 
Corinthian settlements in Acarnania were 
captured, and the island of Cephallenia 
' renounced its allegiance to Sparta and 
acknowledged the sway of Athens. The 
, P'ginetans were expelled from their island, 
which was then occupied by Athenian 
colonists. The desolation of the Pel- 
o])onnesian coast by the Athenian nav>\ 

: along with the scarcity of provisons, 

: caused Archidamus to retire from Attica 
; into the Peloponnesus, after an invasion of 
five or six weeks. He withdrew from Attica 
! by retreating along its western coast, con- 
I tinning his ravages as he retired. After re- 
turning to the Peloponnesus he disbanded 
I his army. The Athenians then set their 
I army in motion to chastise the Megarians, 

I whom they regarded as revolted subjeeffs. 

I They ravaged the whole of Megaris to 
j the gates of the city of Megara itself, 

I and these devastations were repeated every 
‘ year during the continuance of the war. 




THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 


Early in the following summer (B. C. 
430), the Peloponnesians again invaded ; 
Attica, which they were again allowed to i 
devastate at their pleasure, as Pericles per- 
sisted in liis cautious policy of confining his 
efforts to the defense of Athens. 

The Athenians were now attacked by an 
enemy far more terrible than the lAdopon- , 
nesian invaders. A pestilence, believed to 
have had its origin in Etliiopia, and which 
had by degrc*es ravaged Pvg>'l)t and Western 
Asia, now reached Attica, making its first 
ap])earance in the town of Pineus, whose 
inhabitants at first believed that the enemy 
had poisoned their wells. The pestilence 
rapidly spread to Athens, where, because of 
the crowded condition of the city, it pro- 
duced frightful havoc, currying off va.st 
multitudes of people. This pestilence was 
described as having been a species of infec- 
tious fever, accompanied with many painful 
sym])toms, and followed by ulcerations of the 
bowels and limbs in the case of those who sur- 
vived the first stages of the disea.^c** If is said 
that the birds of prey refused to touch the 
unburied bodies of the vidfiins of the plague, 
and that the dogs which fed upon the ])oi- 
sonous remains perished. The prayers of the 
devout and the skill of the physicians were 
alike unavailing to stay the advance of the 
disea.se; and the wretched Athenians, driven 
to de.spair, fancied them.selves to be delivered 
to punishment liy their gods, and particu- 
larly b\' Apollo, the special protector of the 
Doric race. The sick were in many in- 
stances left unattended, and the bodies of 
the dead were left unburied, while tho.se 
whom the plague had not yet reached 
openh' defied all human and divine laws by 
plunging into the wilde.st exce.s.ses of crim- 
inal indulgence. 

In the anger of their de.spair, the Athe- 
nians vented their wrath upon Pericles, 
whose cautious policy they blamed as the 
cause of their sufferings. He still refu.sed 
battle with the enemy, as he believed that 
the reduced numbers and exhausted spirit 
of his anny would exjiose him to almost 
certain defeat; but, with a fleet of one hun- 
dred and fifty ships, he ravaged the coasts 
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of the Peloponnesus with fire and sword. 
On his return to Athens, finding that the 
enemy had hastily retired from Attica from 
fear of the contagion of the plague, he sent 
a fleet to the coast of Chalcidice, to aid the 
Athenian land forces still engaged in the 
siege of Potida.\a— -an unfortunate proceeding, 
as its only result was to communicate the 
pestilence to the besieging army, by which 
the greater number of the troops were car- 
ried off. 

Maddened by their calamities, the Athe- 
nians became louder and louder in their 
I murmurs against Pericles, whom they ac- 
I cu.sed of being the author of at least .some 
I of their misfortunes by involving#them in 
' the Pelo]>onne.sian War. During his ab- 
.sence, while he was ravaging the enemy’s 
coasts, the Athenians had sent an embassy 
i to vSparta to sue for peace, and when the 
i Spartans rejected the suit con tern ptuou.sly 
> the rage of the Athenians against their great 
sta tes ma n i 1 1 crea sed . 

Pericles ju.stified his conduct in entering 
ujion the war liefore an assembly of the 
people, and exhorted his countrymen to 
courage and perseverance in defen.se of their 
I independence. He remarked that the hard- 
.ships to which they had been exposed were 
only such as he had in former addre.s.ses pre- 
pared them to expecfl, and that the ix.*sti- 
lence was a calamity which no human pru- 
dence could have fore.seen or averted. He 
reminded his countrymen that they still 
posse.s.sed a fleet with which no other navy 
on earth was able to cope, and that their 
navy might yet enable them to acquire uni- 
versal dominion after the present evil should 
have pa.s.sed away. 

vSaid he: “ What we suffer from the gods, 
we should bear with patience; what from 
! our enemies, with manly firmness; and such 
were the maxims of our forefathers. From 
unshaken fortitude in misfortune has arisen 
the present power of this commonwealth, 
together wdth that glory which, if our em- 
pire, according to the lot of all earthly 
things, decay, shall still survive to all pos- 
terity.” 

The eloquent harangue of Pericles did 
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not silence the fury of his jK^rsonal and 
political enemies nor calm the alarm and 
irritation of the Athenian people. By the 
influence of Cleon the tanner, an unprinci- 
pled dernagop^ue, the eminent statesman who 
liad so long swayed the destinies of Athens 
was dismissed from all his offices and fined 
to a large amount. In the meantime domes- 
tic afflictions united with political anxieties 
and mortifications to oppress the mind of 
this illustrious leader, as the plague was He- 
priving him of the members of his family 
and his nearest relatives one by one. 

But he displayed, amid all these adversi- 
ties, a fortitude which excited the admira- 
tion of#all around him. Finally, at the 
funeral of the last of his children, his firm- 
ness gave away; and as he was placing a 
garland of flowers on the head of the corpse, 
in accordance with the national custom, he 
burst into loud lamentations and shed 
streams of tears. It was not very long 
before his fickle and ungrateful countrymen 
repented of their harshness towards their 
renowned statesman and reinstated him in 
his civil and military authority. But he 
soon fell a vidlim to the same plague which 
had carried his children and so many of his 
ccuintrymen to their graves ( B. C. 429). It 
is said that as he lay on his death-bed, and 
those around him were recounting his great 
adlions, he suddenly interrupted them by 
saying: “All that you are praising was either 
the result of good fortune, or, in any case, 
common to me with many other leaders. 
What I chiefly pride myself U])on is, that no 
ac 5 l of mine has ever cau.sed any Athenian 
to put on mourning.” 

Ancient writers agree in assigning Pericles 
the first place among Grecian statesmen for 
wisdom and eloquence. Notwithstanding 
his ambition for power, he was moderate in 
the exercise of that power; and it is highly 
creditable to his memory that, in an age 
and country" which exhibited so little .scruple 
in the .shedding of blood, his long adminis- 
tration was no le.ss mild and merciful than 
it was vigorous and effedlive. When obliged 
to wage war against his country’s enemies, 
this celebrated statesman constantly studied 


how to overcome the foe with the least pos- 
sible sacrifice of life, both on the .side of his 
countrymen and on that of their enemies. 

After the death of Pericles, the first period 
of the war continued .seven years longer, 
but with no decisive advantage to either side. 
During the first part of this period, Cleon, 
the unscrupulous demagogue who had led 
the opposition against Pericles, diredted the 
councils of Athens. 

The .second Peloponnesian raid into Attica 
was more destrudlive than the first, as the 
ravages extended to the silver mines of 
Laurium. The Peloponnesian fleet destroyed 
the fi.sheries and commerce of Athens and 
devastated the island of Zacynthus. During 
the next winter Potidaea surrendered to the 
Athenians, after a blockade of two years, 
and was occupied by a thousand Athenian 
colonists. 

The vSpartans diredfed their third cam- 
paign against PlaUea. When Archidamus 
approached, the lflatcX‘ans .sent a solemn re- 
monstrance, reminding him of the oath 
which Pausanias had sworn on the evening 
of the great battle before their cit>’, making 
Platxa forever sacred from invasion. The 
vSpartan king replied that the Platxans were 
alvso bound by oath to strive for the iiide- 
])endence of every state of Greece. lie re- 
minded them of their atrocious crime in 
ma.ssacring the Theban prisoners ; l)nl 
promi.sed that, if they abandoned the cau.se 
of Athens and remained neutral in the war, 
their privileges would be re.spedted. But 
the PlaUeans would not forsake their old 
ally, and so the Spartans laid siege to their 
city. 

The Plataean garrison which thus resisted 
the entire Peloponnesian army numbered 
only four hundred and eighty men, but they 
made up in energy for their lack in numbers. 
Archidamus commenced the siege by closing 
up ever>' outlet of the town with a wooden 
palisade, then ereefled against this palisade 
a mound of earth and stone, forming an in- 
clined plane up which his troops would be 
able to march. The Plataeans undermined 
the mound, which thus fell in, and rendered 
useless seventy days’ work of the entire be- 
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sieging army. They likewi.se coiistrudted a j fresh Spartan fleet of seventy-vSeven vessels 
new wall inside of the old one, so that the | (B. C. 429). 

Spartans would still not capture the city if | In the fourth year of the war the city of 
they took the old wall (B. C. 429). I Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos, revolted 

When the Peloponnesians perceived that : against Athens. Envoys were sent to Sparta 
the Plata‘ans could only he reduced by fam- ! to solicit aid, which was readily granted, 
ine, they converted the siege into a blockade, I and the Mitylcnians were received into the 
surrounding the city with a double wall, ! Peloponnesian IvCague. 

and roofing the intermediate sjiace, thus af- ' In the spring of B. C. 427 the Spartan 
fording shelter to the soldiers on duty. The fleet advanced to Mitylene, but when it ar- 
Plataans were thus cut off from all comnui- ' rived it found the city already in the pos.ses- 
nication with the outside world for two , sion of the Athenians. Wdien almost re- 
hears. Provisions began to fail; and in the duced by famine, the governor, at'^ing in ac- 
second year of the blockade almost half of cordance with the advice of the vSjiartan 
the gaiTison escaped by climbing over the envoy, had armed all the men of the lower 
barracks and fortifications of their besiegers ' classes for a final desperate sortie; 'but the 
in the rain and darkness of a Deceinlier ! result was contrary to his ex]K‘( 5 lations, as 
night. The Platieans still remaining were ' the mass of the Mityltuiian |MJople ])referred 
ultimately reduced to absolute starvation, i the Athenian sujiremacy to their own oli- 
A Sjiartan herald was now sent by Archi- j garchical government. Taking advantage 
damns to demand their submission, but ^ of their situation, the armed Mitylcnians de- 
jiromising that the guilty only should be dared that they would treat diredly with 
punished. The Plat^eaiis thereupon sur- the Athenians if all their demands were not 
rendered. When lirought liefore the Spar- granted. The governor's only choice was 
tan judges, every man of the Platjvan gar- to begin negotiations with the Athenians 

ri.son was declared guilty and put to death, him.self. The city was surrendered to the 

The town and territory of Platcea was be- Athenians, and the fate of its inhalhtants 

stowed on the Thebans, who destroyed all was left to the decision of the ])o])ular as- 

private dwellings, and with the materials j sembly of Athens, whither the oligarchical 
they construded a vast barrack to give slid- | ring-leaders of the re\’olt were .sent, 
ter to visitors and dwellings to the .serfs who j A thou.sand Athenians convened in the’ 
tilled the land. The city of Platcea thus j Agora to decide the fate of their Mitylenian 
cea.sed to exist i B. C. 427 j pri.soners. vSalrethus, the Spartan envoy, 

The Athenians and their ally, vSitalces, a was in.stantly jnit to death. An animated 
Thracian chief, were pro.seciiting the war in , debate ensued regarding the others. Cleon 
the North with not very much success. | the tanner, the former o])])onent of Pericles, 
vSitalces, at the head of a Thracian army of : took a prominent part in the proceedings, 
one hundred and fifty thousand men, in- This unjirincipled demagogue, iri .spite of 
vaded IMacedonia for the piir])ose of dethron- more humane and moderate coun.sels, ob- 
ing Perdiccas, the king of that countr3\ tained the adoption of his cruel proposition 
The Macedonians withdrew into their for- by the popular a.s.semldy to inas.sacre all the 
tre.sses, as they were unable to with.stand , men of Mitylcm!* and to .sell all the women 
vSitalces in the open field, and Sitalces with- | and children into .slavx*ry. This pro]K)sition 
drew after thirty days, as he had no means | was all the more atrocious because the great 
for condiufting sieges. Phormio, an Athe- j ma.ss of the Mitylcnians were friendly to 
Ilian commander, gained two victories in the Athens, while the revolt had been brought 
Corinthian Gulf over a vastly larger Spartan about by the oligarchy, who were the 
fleet. He had twenty ships in the first bat- enemies and oppressors of the i^eople. The 
tie, while the Spartans had forty-.seven. In opposition to Cleon’s brutal decree had been 
the second engagement he encountered a so formidable in the Athenian popular as- 
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sembl}^ that Cleon feared a re\’ersal of the 
death-sentence of the Mitylcnians, and for 
that reason he caused a galley to be instantly 
dispatched to the island of Lesbos with 
orders for its immediate execution. 

Cleon had good reasons for his apprehen- 
sions, as a sol)er second thought of the 
Athenian people after a night’s refle( 5 lion 
asserted itself, and the better class of the 
citizens were horrified at the inhuman de- 
cision at which they had so hastily arrived. 
Tliey demanded a new assembly of the peo- 
ple to reconsider the matter, and although 
this was contrary to the law, the sfrair^i 
gave their consent and again convened the 
citizens. In the second day’s debate the 
iniquitous decree was rescinded. Every 
nerve was now strained to enable the 
vessel bearing the account of this merciful 
decision to overtake the messengers of the 
death-sentence, who were in advance a 
whole day’s journey. The strongCvSt oars- 
men were .seledled for the occasion, and were 
urged to their greatest efforts by the prom- 
ise of liberal rewards in case they should ar- 
rive in time to .spare the hastily-condemned 
Mitylcnians. Their food was given them 
while they plied the oars, and they were 
only allowed to sleep in .short intervals and 
by turns. The weather was favorable, and 
they arrived just in time to prevent Paches 
from executing the first order. Thus the 
lives of the Mityleiiians were sj)ared, but the 
walls of their city were leveled, and their 
fleet was surrendered to the Athenians. The 
island of Le.sbos, excepting Methymna, 
which had not taken part in the revolt, was 
divided into three thousand parts, three 
hundred of which were devoted to the gods, 
and the remainder were allotted to Athenian 
.settlers. The ring-leaders of the revolt, 
who were the oligarchs who had been car- 
ried as prisoners to Athens, were tried for 
their part in the conspiracy and were put to 
death. 

The Corcyraean prisoners who had been 
taken to Corinth in Ik C. 432 were now .sent 
home, in the expectation that their account 
of the generou.s treatment accorded them 
would lead their countrymen to abandon 


their alliance with Athens. They united 
with the oligarchical faction to effect a revo- 
lution in Corcyra, killed the chiefs of the 
popular party, and acquired po.s.se.s.sion of 
the harbor, the arsenal and the market- 
place; and thus, by ewerawing the people, 
procured a vote in the assembly to maintain 
a strict neutrality in the future. But the 
people fortified them.selve.s in the higher 
parts of the town, and summoned the .serfs 
fre^m the interior of the i.sland to their as- 
.si.stance and promi.sed them freedom. 

Thereupon the oligarchical faction fired 
the town; but while the fire was raging, a 
small Athenian squadron arrived from Nau- 
pactus, and its commander wi.sely endeav- 
ored to induce the contending parties to 
make peace. When he had apparently 
effected his purpo.se, a Peloponnesian fleet 
more than four times as large as his own 
arrived, under the command of Alcidas. 
The Athenians retired without loss, and 
Alcidas had momentary pose.ssion of Corcyra; 
l.)Ut, with his habitual lack of promptne.ss, 
he .spent a day in ravaging the i.sland, and 
the approach of an Athenian fleet larger 
than his own was announced by beacon fires 
on Leucas at night. Alcidas retired before 
morning, leaving the oligarchical party in 
the city to their fate. During the next 
.seven days Corcyra was the scene of a reign 
of terror. Tlie popular part}^ under the 
proteeftion of the Athenian fleet, gave way 
to the fierce.st promptings of revenge. Civil 
hatred outweighed natural affeeflion. A 
father killed his own son. Brothers extended 
no mercy to brothers. The aristocratic jiiarty 
was well-nigh exterminated; but five hun- 
dred succeeded in making their e.scape, and 
fortified theni.selves on Mount Istdne, near 
the capital. 

The .sixth year of the Peloponnesian War 
opened amid floods .and earthquakes, which 
added their terrors to the civil and pc:)litical 
convulsions which distraeffed the land of the 
Hellenes. Athens was again suffering 
from the ravages of the plague. To appease 
the wrath of Apollo, a solemn purification 
was performed in the autumn in the .sacred 
isle of Delos, the birth place of that god. 
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All bodies that had Ik^cii buried there were 
removed to a neighboring island, and the 
Delian festival was revived with greater 
splendor. Attica escaped a Siwtaii inva- 
sion this year, either ])ecanse of the awe in- 
spired by the supposed wrath of the gods or 
b>' the dread of the plague. The next year, 
however, (Ih C. 425), the vSpartan king 
Agis 1. iinaded and ravaged Attica; but 
was recalled, after fifteen days, by the news 
that the Athenians had established a mili- 
tary station on the coast of Messeiiia. 

An Athenian fleet under Knrymedon and 
>S6])hocles, lionnd for vSicily, had been delayed 
by a storm near the harlior of r> los. The 
commanders chose tliis locality for a settle- 
ment of Messeiiians from NanjiaCtns, who 
could thus communicate witli their Helot 
kinsmen and annoy the Spartans. The 
Athenian commander, Demosthenes, with 
five shi})s and two hundred soldiers, was 
reinforced by a Messeiiian detachment, 
thus augmenting his force to a thousand 
men. The wrath of the Sjiartans was as 
great as their alarm at this encroachment on 
their territory. Tlieir fleet was immediately 
oidered from Corcyra, while Agis I., with 
his army, withdrew from Attica. The long 
and narrow island of Sphacleria, covering 
the entrance to the Bay of Ih los, was occu- 
pied l)y Thrasymelidas, the vSpartan, whose 
.ships were .sheltered in the basin which it 
thus enclosed. While waiting for reinforce- 
ments, Demosthenes, with his handful of 
troops, was obliged to encounter a largely 
suiKudor force. Brasidas, one of the greatest 
of Sjiartan captains, led the attack from the 
sea. He fought on the prow of the foremo.st 
ship, encouraging his men by word and ex- 
ample, but he was severely wounded, and 
the engagement terminated to the advantage 
of the Athenians. The next day the con- 
fli( 5 l was renewed and the Athenians were 
again successful. They erecled a trophy, 
ornamenting it with the shield of Brasidas. 

After the Athenian fleet had arrived, a 
still more decisive Athenian vi( 5 lory fol- 
lowed. The triumphant Athenians pro- 
ceeded to blockade SphacTcria, wdiich con- 
tained the flower of the Peloponnesian army. 
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The emcrgenc\' was so serious for Sparta 
! that the Kphors saw no other escape but 
through peace. An armistice was agreed 
111)011, and the l)etter s])irits on both sides 
entertained a hope for the end of the devas- 
tating war. But the foolish vanity of Cleon 
and the party at his back demanded the 
most extreme and unreasonalile conditions, 
which the vS])artans rejected. Hostilities 
were renewed, with ecpial vexation on lioth 
sides. Fearing that his blockade would be 
interrupted by the winter’s storms, Demos- 
thenes determined to make an attack upon 
the island, and .sent to Athens for reinforce- 
ments, at the same time explaining his 
]X)siti()n h'his reixirt disheartened the as- 
.sembly of the people, who now accused 
Cleon of having jiersuaded them to throw 
away the o])i)ortunity for an honorable 
])eiice. Cleon retorted l>y accusing the of- 
ficers of cowardice and incompetency, and 
declared that if hr commanded the army he 
would reduce vSphaCteria instantly. The 
entire a.ssembly burst out in laughter at this 
])oa.st of the tanner, and assailed him with 
cries of “Why don’t you go then?” The 
lively .spirits of the Athenians at once re- 
covered from their unusual depression, and 
I the simple joke develo])ed into a determina- 
; tion. Cleon endea\-ored to draw biick, but 
i the a.^seinl)l>' of the people insisted on his 
i a.ssuming command. P'inally he engaged, 

I with a certain number of auxiliaries rein- 
forcing the troo])S already at Pylos, to reduce 
! the island in twenty days, and either, kill 
; all the vSpartans thereon or bring them to 
i Athens in chains. 

I Cleon succeeded remarkably in his un- 
I dertaking. Demosthenes liad made every 
' ])repanation for the attack; and his pru- 
! dence, along with the accidental burning of 
the woods on vSphaCleria, rather than Cleon’s 
i military skill, was mainly the cau.se of the 
Athenian vieftory. The Athenians landed 
before daylight, over])owered the guard at 
the southern end of the island, and then 
formed in line of battle, .sending out skirm- 
j i.shing parties to provoke the vSpartans to a 
confli( 5 l. Blinded by the light a.shcvS rai.sed 
by the march of his troops, the Spartan 
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general advanced over the half-burned 
stumps of the trees with some difficult3\ 
His army was vastly outnumbered by the 
Athenians, who harassed him from a dis- 
tance with arrows and compelled him to re- 
tire to the extremity of the island, where 
the Spartans again fought with their usual 
valor; but a detachment of Messenians. who 
had clambered over some crags generally 
considered inacccvssible, appeared upon the 
heights above and decided the l)attle in 
favor of the Atlienians. All the sur\dving 
Spartans surrendered, and Cleon and De- 
mosthenes started instantly for Athens with 
their prisoners, arriving there within twenty 
days. This was one of the most important 
vi( 5 lories ever achieved by the Athenians. 
The harbor of Pylos was strongly fortified 
and garrisoned with Messenian troops, for a 
base of operations against Laconia. 

The eighth year of the war (B. C. 424) 
opened with the Athenians everywhere tri- 
umphant; and thehumilitated and disheart- 
ened Spartans had repeatedly solicited peace. 
In the earh^ part .of the year Nicias con- 
quered the island of Cythera and placed gar- 
risons in two of its principal towns, which 
were a perpetual defiance of the Laceda*- 
monians. He next devastated the coast of 
Laconia and captured some towns, among 
which was Th)Tea, where the Eginetans 
had been allowed to settle after they had 
been expelled from their own island. Such 
of the original settlers who survived were 
taken to Athens and put to death. The 
brutalizing effedls of the war became more 
apparent year after year, and the.se atrocious 
massacres were now a common occurrence. 

About the same time the vSpartans, alarm- 
ed at the nearness of the Messenian garri- 
sons of Pylos and Cythera, announced that 
such Helots as had distinguished them- 
selves by their faithful services during the 
war should be given their freedom. Many 
of the bravest and ablest claimed the offer. 
Two thousand of these were selected as de- 
serving liberation, and were crowned with 
garlands and dignified with high religious 
honors. But several days later they had all 
disappeared, no one knew how but the 


Spartan Ephors, who were not moved from 
their narrow regard for the supposed interest 
of the state, either by honor or pity. 

The Athenians were also somewhat suc- 
cessful in their expedition against Megaris, 
but their attack on Bieotia ended in disaster. 
The chief movement against Baotia wnvs 
managed by Hippocrates, who led an Athe- 
nian army of more than thirty-two thou- 
sand men across the Bceotian frontier to 
Delium, a town strongly-situated near Tana- 
gra, among the cliffs of the eastern coast, 
where he fortified the temple of Apollo and 
placed a garrison in the works, after which 
he started for home. A large Ba?otian army 
as.sembled at Tanagra now marched to inter- 
cept the Athenian invaders upon the heights 
of Delium. The battle began late in the 
day. The Athenian right was at first suc- 
cessful, but their left was home down by the 
Theban phalanx. In the Athenian ranks 
in this battle were the immortal philo.sopher 
vSocrates and his pupils, Alcibiades and 
Xenophon, the former afterwards celebrated 
as a political and military leader, and the 
latter renowned as a general and a historian. 
The arrival of the l^crotian cavalry decided 
the fate of the da\', the Athenians fleeing 
in every direCfion, only the darkness and 
night saving them from total destruction. 
vSuch was the battle of Delium (B. C. 424). 
Delium was taken by the triunqfliant Boeo- 
tians after a siege of seventeen days. 

Soon after these disasters in Bceotia, the 
Athenians were de])rived of their entire do- 
minion in Thrace. The Spartan general 
Brasidas had conducted a small but .selecfl 
army to the assistance of Perdiccas, King 
of Macedon, and the Chalcidian towns. 
The valor and integrity of Brasidas induced 
many of the allies of Athens to forsake her 
cause, and on his sudden appearance before 
Amphipolis, that city sniTendered with 
scarcely an effort at defense. The Athenian 
party in Amphipolis solicited aid from the 
Athenian general Thucydides, the great 
hi.storian, who commanded in that region. 
He was vsentenced to banishment, in conse- 
quence of his failure, and passed the next 
twenty years in exile, during which he did 
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more for Grecian glory by his literary work 
than he would have been able to accomplish 
in his niilitar>’ command. Brdsidas pro- 
ceeded to the most easterly of the three 
Chalcidic peninsulas, and most of the towns 
submitted to him. 

The Athenians were now so depressed by 
their losses that they in turn asked for peace; 
while the Spartans, anxious for the return 
of their noble youths who were held prison- 
ers in Athens, as ardently longed for a 
treaty. A truce of one year was accordingly 
agreed upon in B. C. 423, to facilitate per- 
manent negotiations. But two days after 
the truce had commenced vScione revolted 
from the Athenians, who demanded its res- 
titution; and as the Spartans refused, an 
entire year passed without additional efforts 
in the direction of peace. At the end of 
the 3^ear Cleon proceeded to Thrace with an 
Athenian fleet and army, and took the towns 
of Torone and Galepsus; but his attempt to 
recover Amphipolis resulted in a battle in 
which he was killed and his army defeated. 
Brdsidas was also mortally wounded, but 
lived long enough to know that his troops 
were victorious. 

Cleon’s succe.ssor in the direction of pub- 
lic affairs at Athens was Nicias, the leader 
of the aristocratic party, a man of good 
character, though unenterprising, and a mil- 
itary officer of moderate abilities. By the 
death of Cleon and Brasidas, the Athenian 
and Spartan leaders, the two great obstacles 
to peace were removed; and in the spring 
of B. C. 421 a treaty for fifty years, usually 
known as the Peace of Nicias, was concluded 
between Athens and Sparta. Some of the 
allies of Sparta complained that that power 
had .sacrificed their interests to her own, and 
formed a new league with Argos, Elis and 
Man tinea, for the ostensible purpo.se of de- 
fending the Peloponnesian states against the 
aggres.sions of Athens and Sparta. 

The Athenians had been excluded from 
the two previous c?elebrations of the Olympic 
Games, but in the summer of B. C. 420 the 
Elian heralds made their appearance to in- 
vite them to attend. Tho.se who expected 
to see Athens poverty-stricken, because of 


her numerous losses, were surpii.sed at the 
magnificence exhibited by her delegates, 
who made the most expensive di.splay in all 
the proces.sions. Alcibiades, a young man 
who ranked as one of the ablest citizens of 
Athens, entered on the lists seven four^-hor.se 
chariots, and received two olive crowns in 
the races. His genius, valor and cpiickne.ss 
in emergencies enabled him to become the 
greatest benefactor of his country, but his 
misdirected and uncontrolled ambition and 
his thorough lack of principle rendered him 
the cau.se of the greatest calamities to 
Athens. 

Thus ended the first period of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War — the ])eriod known as the 
Ten Years’ War. It was not long, however, 
before the sanguinary contest was renewed. 
The new league alluded to in a preced- 
ing X)aragraph, and fresh distrusts iKdween 
Athens and Sx:)arta on account of the re- 
luctance felt and manifested by both to 
relincjuish certain jdaces which they had 
bound themselves by treaty mutually to sur- 
render, contributed to excite new jealou.sies, 
which were fanned into a violent flame by 
the artful j)roceedings of Alcibiades, the 
young Athenian just mentioned, who was 
now rising into political power, and who.se 
genius and character .subsequently exerci.sed 
a powerful influence uixm the affairs of 
Athens. 

Alcibiades was the .son of Clinias, an 
Athenian of exalted rank. luidowed with 
unusual beauty of fierson and with talents 
of the very highest order, he was destitute 
of principle and integrity; and his violent 
pa.ssions frequently led him to conduct 
himself in such a manner as to bring di.s- 
grace on his memory. liven in boyhood he 
disfdayed wonderful proofs of the extent of 
his talents and his energy of character. It 
is said that on one occasion, while jdaying 
with some boys of his own age in the 
streets of Athens, he obserc^ed a loaded 
wagon approach the place where he was, 
and not wishing to be interrupted at that 
moment, he demanded of the teamster to 
stop; and when the teamster refused, he 
threw himself in front of the horses, saying: 
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to the teamster; “Drive over me if you 
<lare!“ The driver stopped his horses, and 
Alcihiades onl\' allowed him to proceed when 
he had finished his jr^ame. 

He passed his youth in a very dissipated 
manner among the ga>’ companions whom his 
high birth, his showy and prepossessing man- 
ners, and his boundless liberality, attracted 
to him. Flattered b}' the homage paid him 
by one .sex because of his wit, and by the 
other on account of his beauty — for it is 
,said that the iVtheniaii ladies vied with one 
another in their endeavors to win his affec- 
tions — Alciliiades would likely have l)een 
totally spoiled, had he not been so .singu- 
larly fortunate in early life as to attract 
the attention of the immortal philosopher 
Socrates. 

This good man did not wish to .see a youth 
endowed with so many brilliant and noble 
([ualities utterly lost to virtue, and he there- 
fore earnestly sought l)y his exhortations 
and reproofs to induce Alcibiades to relin- 
qui.sh his dissipated habits and to get him 
away from the society of his ])rofligate a.sso- 
ciates. The ])hilo.sopher succeeded to some 
extent; but though Alcibiades grew to love 
and respeeft the sage, and felt the full influ- 
ence of his wise precepts, the impetuosity 
and recklessne.ss of his di.sposition, the 
power of his pa.ssions, and the number and 
variety of the allurements to which he was 
exposed, too frequently acquired the mastery 
over his virtuous re.solutions. 

While yet very young, Alcibiades serv^ed 
in the Athenian anny engaged in the siege 
of Potida^a. He was accompanied by Soc- 
rates, who saved his youthful friend’s life 
in one of the battles, by hastening to his 
aid when he was wounded and about to 
be killed. Alcibiades afterward repaid this 
important .service by .saving the life of Soc- 
rates during the flight of the Athenian 
army after the battle of Delium. 

When Alcibiades first took part in public 
affairs, which he did at an uncommonly 
•early age, his popular manners, his unrival- 
ed address, and his polished and persuasive 
eloquence, soon won for him a great degree 
of influence. He was at first friendly to 


Sparta, with which state his family had been 
anciently connecfled by ties of the strongest 
amity. Put the Spartans did not like his 
dissipated and luxurious habits, and remem- 
bered in a resentful spirit the solemn renun- 
ciation which his great-grandfather made 
concerning his friend.ship toward them when 
they interfered in Athenian affairs in the 
times of the Pisistratidie. For these reasons 
the wSpartans rejected the advances of Alci- 
biades disdainfully, and transacted all their 
affairs in Athens through the medium of his 
rival, Nicias. 

Incen.sed at this treatment, Alcibiades be- 
came as unfriendly to the vSpartans as he had 
previously lieen friendh', and he soon showed 
them that he could not be trifled with. 
Therefore when mutual distrusts arose be- 
tween Athens and Sparta concerning the 
fulfillment of certain stipulations in the 
treaty of Nicias, Lacedaemonian ambassa- 
dors arrived in Athens clothed with full au- 
thority to conclude an amicable adjustment, 
Alcibiades managed to prevent a resumption 
of friendly intercourse between the two 
states, as he considered such a possible 
con.summation as incompatible with his in- 
terests. 

When the vSpartan amba.s.sadors announced 
that they were full>’ authorized to treat on 
all di.sputed points, he privately advised 
them to retraeft this declaration, because the 
popular assembl}^ of Athens would take ad- 
vantage of it to extort unfavorable terms 
from Laceckemon, and he promised that, if 
they adled on his advice, he would support 
their demands befc^re the Athenian people. 
The Lacedaemonian ambassadors were so 
weak as to follow his recommendation, and 
as soon as they had stated that their powers 
were limited, he attacked them in a fierce 
manner, to their utter amazement and dis- 
may, accusing them of dishonesty and false- 
hood, while he cunningly took advantage 
of the circumstance to arouse the popular 
assembly against Sparta. 

The Athenian people were excited with 
indignation at what had transpired, and 
were about to di.ssolve the league with 
Sparta, when the assembly was adjourned 
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until the following day in consequence of a I 
shock of earthquake. When the people I 
reassembled, Nicias, observing that they ! 
were then disposed to listen to more moder- ; 
ate counsels, proposed that they should send ' 
an embassy to Sparta to bring about a recon- ' 
ciliation, before adopting any hostile meas- 
ure toward that state. This pro])osition j 
was accepted l)y the assembly; but, at the | 
artful suggestion of Alcilnades, the Athe- 
nian ambassadors were direcTpd to insist on i 
such preliminar}' conditions as he \ ery well j 
knew the Lacediemoniaiis would never agree i 
to. His expedlations were fully realized, i 
The Athenian ambassadors returned from i 
Sparta without accomplishing anything, ! 
and tlie Athenians at once entered into an | 
offensive and defensive league with the re- | 
cently-formed confederacy headed by Argos, i 
When Athens joined this alliance, Corinth 
at once seceded from it, to renew its old alii- | 
ance with Sparta. 

Thus the Peloponnesian War was renewed 
(P. C. 419), but with little .spirit or energy i 
for several years. After the vigorous prose- i 
cution of the war had recommenced, many I 
bloody battles were fought, countless deeds 
of atrocity were perpetrated, and the states 
of Greece were for many years involved in 
confusion and suffering by a war begun with 
scarcely any cause and persisted in without 
any rea.sonable objedf. 

Alcibiades had now attained the undfs- I 
puted leadership in public affairs in Athens. 
Phated with his success, his taste for luxury 
and magnificence exceeded all bounds. He 
imitated the effeminacy of Oriental manners 
by wearing a purple robe with a flowing 
train, and when he personally took part in 
the wars he carried a golden .shield, on 
which was repre.sented Eros armed with a 
thunclerbolt. The wiser portion of the peo- 
ple regretted his. excessive love of di.splay 
and his unrestrained arrogance and licen- 
tiousne.ss; but the fickle multitude admired 
his brilliant talents and his exalted de- 


War soon arose between Sparta and Argos 
in which the Spartan king Agis I. won an 
important victory in the battle of Mantinda, 
B. C. 418. After the oligarchical party had 
come into power at Argos, that state re- 
nounced her alliance with Athens and 
entered into a treaty with vSparta. But the 
Argive nobles abu.sed Iheir ])ower by com- 
mitting brutal outrages upon the people, 
who effected another revolution by which 
they obtained possession of the city. Alci- 
biades came to the assistance of the Argive 
pe()])le with an Athenian fleet and army, at 
their request. Though Athens and Sparta 
were nominally at jx^ace, the Athenian gar- 
ri.son of Pylos continued its depredations in 
Laconia, and vSpartaii jirivateers infli( 5 led 
serious injuries upon Athenian commerce. 

About this time an emba.ssy from vSicily 
.solicited the assistance of Athens for the 
city of Egesta, which was then engaged in 
a contest with its neighbor Selinus, which 
had obtained aid from Syracuse. The “war 
of races” had actually begun in Sicily 
twelve years ])reviously, and the AthcniaiivS 
had repeatedly aided the Ionian cities, Leon- 
tini and Camarhia, against their Dorian 
neighbors, who had joined the Polopon- 
ne.sian League. Alcibiades used all his in- 
fluence to induce his countrymen to assist 
Egesta, with the hojie of at once improving 
his ruined fortunes with the .spoils of vSicily 
! and gratifying his ambition with the glory 
of foreign conquest. He acffually hoped 
I not only to establish the supremacy of Ath- 
ens over all the Grecian colonies, but also 
to subdue the republic of Carthage and all 
its dependencies in the Western Mediter- 
; ranean. 

1 Nicias and the entire moderate party in 
Athens oppo.sed the enterpri.se of Alcibiades, 

I but they only succeeded in having an em- 
' ba.ssy .sent to Egesta, to ascertain if its 
I jxople were adlually able to fulfill their 
I ])romi8e to furnish funds for the prose- 
! cution of the war. The.se Athenian envoys 


meanor, while they were confirmed in their | were thoroughly outwitted by the Egestans. 
favorable disposition towards him by the | They saw a .splendid di.splay of vessels in 
feasts, games and spectacles to which he I the temple of AphroditC, apparently of solid 
treated them. ! gold, but really only silver-gilt. They were 
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feasted at the hoiLses of citizens, and were 
surprivSed at the abundance of gold and 
silver plate adorning their sideboards, un- 
aware that the same articles were being 
passed from house to house and were doing 
repeated service in their entertainment. The 
Egestans paid sixty talents of silver as a 
first installment, and the Athenian envoys 
carried home with them glowing accounts 
of Egestan wealth. 

Most Athenians seemed thus satisfied as 
to the resources of the Egestans; and accord- 
ingly the people voted to send an expedition 
under the command of Alcibiades, Nicias 
and Laniachus, to Sicily. Unbounded zeal 
took possession of all Athenians, young and 
old, rich and poor, all desiring to take part 
in the expedition; and the generals found it 
difficult to sele(5l from the throng of volun- 
teers. When the armament was about to 
sail, a mysterious incident filled the excited 
masses of Athens with dismay. The llcrnKc, 
or statues of the god Hermes, which stood 
before every door in Athens, before every 
temple or gyunnasium, and in every public 
square, were found one morning thrown 
down and mutilated. The Athenian people, 
in a fit of superstitious horror, insisted upon 
the detecftion and punishment of the indi- 
viduals guilty of the .sacrilegious outrage. 
The people su.spg(5led Alcibiades, as he had 
once burlesqued the Eleusinian Mysteries in 
a drunken frolic, and was believed to be 
capable of committing any sacrilege. His 
enemies took advantage of the popular su.s- 
picion and belief to openly accu.se him of 
the horrible deed, but he indignantly denied 
his guilt and demanded an immediate investi- 
gation. The people readily believed the ac- 
cusers of Alcibiades, on account of his di.s.si- 
jjated habits, and made preparations to try 
him at once for the impious adl; but as the 
army seemed determined to support him, his 
accusers and enemies were afraid to proceed, 
and contrived to have the trial delayed until 
his return from vSicily, thus .sending him out 
with the expedition under the burden of an 
unproven charge, so that they might revive 
it for his condemnation in case of di.saster to 
the expedition. All his persistent demands 


for an immediate trial were unavailing, as 
his enemies ob.stinately refused to grant it. 

On the day appointed for the sailing of 
the armament, almost the entire population 
of Athens accompanied the troops on their 
march at dawn to Piraeus. When all were 
on board, the trumpet commanded silence, 
and the voice of the herald, in conjundlion 
with that of the people, was lifted up in 
prayer. After this the paean was .sung, 
while the officers at the prow of each .ship 
poured a libation from a golden goblet into 
the sea. At a given signal, the whole fleet 
slipped its cables and started at the greatest 
speed, each crew endeavoring to reach 
Egesta before the others. 

The entire armament of Athenians and 
allies mustered at Corcyra in July, B. C. 
415 , and consisted of one hundred and thirty- 
six ves.sels of war and five hundred trans- 
ports, carrying six thousand three hundred 
soldiers, in addition to artisans and a vast 
quantity of food and arms. When the fleet« 
reached the coast of Italy, three fast-sailing 
triremes were sent to notify the Egestans of 
its arrival and to ascertain their present con- 
dition. The.se ve.ssels rejoined the fleet at 
Rhegium, with the disappointing report that 
the wealth of Egesta was entirely fi(5litious, 
and that thirty talents more were all the 
aid that could be expecfled. The three ad- 
mirals now disagreed in their opinions. Ni- 
cias desired to .sail immediately to Selinus, 
make the best possible terms, and then re- 
turn to Athens. Alcibiades proposed to 
look for new allies among the Greek cities, 
and with their assistance to attack both Se- 
linus and Syracu.se. Laniachus urged an 
attack upon Syracuse at once, as that was 
the greatest and wealthie.st city in Sicily. 
This advice was both the boldest and the 
.safest, as the Syracusans were unprepared 
for defense, and their surrender would have 
placed the i.sland under the dominion of 
Athens; but as Lamachus was neither rich 
nor influential, his plan was ignored, and 
that of Alcibiades was adopted. The fleet 
sailed southward, reconnoitered the defenses 
of Syracuse, and took possession of Catana, 
which was made its headquarters. 
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At this point Alcibiades received a decree 
of the popular assembly commandinp^ him 
to return to Athens for his' trial. A judicial 
inquir>^ had acquitted him of the mutilation 
t)f the Hermae, but he was still charged 
with profaning the Eleusinian Mysteries, by 
mimicking them at his own house for the 
amusement of his friends. The public 
mind was by degrees wrought up to the 
highest pitch of excitement by this charge, 
and by the rumors which the enemies of 
Alcibiades circulated as soon as he had 
sailed from Athens, to the effed. that lie was 
forming plots for the subversion of the re- 
publican constitution of the state. Some 
of his slaves testified to his burlesquing the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. This was an unpar- 
donable crime, and those noble families 
which liad inherited a special right from 
their heroic or divine ancestors to officiate in 
the ceremonies regarded themselves as 
grossly insulted. Many of the friends of 
Alcibiades were cruelly put to death. The 
public trireme which brought the summons 
to Alcibiades was under orders not to arrest 
him, but to allow him to return in his own 
ship. But instead of returning to Athens 
as ordered to do, the wily general took ad- 
vantage of the courtesy extended to him to 
efied his escape. Landing at Thurium, he 
eluded his pursuers, and the messengers re- 
turned to Athens without him. In his 
absence from Athens the death-sentence was 
passed upon him, his property was confis- 
cated, and the Etimolpidae, or priests, sol- 
emnly pronounced him “accursed,” 

In the meantime the Athenians had spent 
three months in Sicily, effeding so little as 
to excite the contempt of the Spartans. 
Nicias, thus shamed into making some effort, 
circulated a miner that the Catanaeans were 
disposed to drive the Athenians from their 
city; and thus drew a large araiy from Syra- 
cuse to their assistance. While this army 
was absent from home, the entire Athenian 
fleet sailed into the Great Harbor of Syra- 
cuse, and landed a force which intrenched 
itself near the mouth of the river Anapus. 
On the return of the Syracusans a battle en- 
sued, in which Nicias was vidorious. He 


did not follow up his success, however, but 
retired into winter-quarters at Catana, and 
subsequently at Naxos, while he sent to 
Athens for a supply of money, and to his 
Sicilian allies for a reinforcement of troops. 

The Syracusans passed the winter in 
adive preparations for the struggle. They 
built a new wall across the peninsula be- 
tween the Bay of Thapsus and the Great 
Port, thus covering their city on the west 
and the north-west. At the same time they 
.sent to Corinth and vSparta for assistance, 
finding an unexpeded ally in the latter city 
in the person of Alcibiades, who had crossed 
from Italy to Greece and had received a 
special invitation from the Spartans to come 
to their city, where he was received with an 
honorable welcome, in spite of the former 
animosity between him and the Spartans, 
and his proffered services were gladly ac- 
cepted by the Lacedicmonians. At Sparta 
he gratified his revenge against his Athe- 
nian countrymen by disclosing all their jdans 
and urging the vSpartans to send an army 
into Sicily to thwart their movements. 

Alcibiades exhibited a remarkable proof 
of liis self-command while in vSparta. Aware 
of the .simple and .self-denying manner in 
which the vS])artan.s lived, he relinqui.shed 
his effeminate manners and liis rich dre.ss, 
and affeded so much gravity of behavior 
and simplicity of attire that the Lacediemo- 
nians could scarcely realize that he had once 
been the si)rightly and voluptuous Alcibi- 
ades. He .shaved his head, re.strided his diet 
to the coarse bread and black broth of the 
public tables of Sparta, and made himself 
con.spicuous for his austerity, even among 
the rigid Lacediemonians. His speech 
likewi.se acquired that laconic style for which 
the Spartans were remarkable. 

But the Athenians in the course ot time 
found cau.se to regret that they had resorted 
to such harsh proceedings against their 
able.st leader. Under the guidance of Alci- 
biades, the Spartans adopted measure.s 
which led to the di.sastrous failure of the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily and caused 
several of the Athenian dependencies in Asia 
Minor and the isles of the iEgean to revolt. 
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Alcibiades passed over into Asia Minor to 
incite the Ionian cities to throw off the yoke 
of Athens, and he also ne^e^otiated an alli- 
ance between Persia and Sparta, through 
TivSsaphernes, the Persian satrap of Lydia. 
While he was thus absent from Lacedcetnon, 
a strong party was formed against him 
among the Spartan nobility, under the 
leadership of King Agis I., and secret orders 
were dispatched to the Lacedccmonian gen- 
eral in Ionia to put him to death; but Alci- 
biades received intimation as to what was in 
progress, and fled from the camp, seeking 
refuge in Lydia, where his lively wit and 
winning manners soon made him a favorite 
with Tissaphernes. 

Nicias began the siege of Syracuse by the 
opening of the spring of B. C. 414, by for- 
tifying the heights of Epipola*, which com- 
manded the city. He also built a fort at 
vSyke and dislodged the vSyracusans from the 
counter-v\-alls which they were ere(fl:ing. 
The Athenian fleet was stationed in the 
Great Harbor; and the Syracusans, in de- 
spair of offering an effectual resistance, sent 
ineSvSengers to negotiate terms for the sur- 
render of the city. But the heroic Lama- 
chus had been slain, and Nicias, who thus 
was left as .sole commander of the Athenian 
expedition, did not exhibit sufficient activity 
to gras]) the vicflory which thus seemed to 
await him. 

Just then* Gylippus, the Spartan, reached 
the coast of Italy with four .ships, and think- 
ing that Syracuse and all Sicily were lost 
beyond recovery, he endeavored to save only 
the cities on the peninsula. To his great 
sati.sfacffion, he ascertained that the Athe- 
nians had not actually finished their north- 
ern line of works around Syracuse. He 
hastened through the Straits of Me.s.sina, 
which he discovered were not guarded, 
landed at Himera, and began to raise an 
army from the Dorian cities of vSicily. With 
these troops he proceeded direcflly to Syra- 
cu.se over the heights of Epipolac, which 
Nicias had neglecfled to hold. After he had 
entered the city, he .sent orders to the Athe- 
nian general to evacuate the i.sland within 
five days. Nicias payed no regard to the 


message, but the sub.sequent events attested 
that the Spartan commander was master of 
the situation. He captured the Athenian 
fort at Labalum, erected another upon the 
heights of P^pipola*, and connected it with 
Syracuse by a strong wall. 

The towns of Sicily which had hesitated 
to take part in the struggle now joined the 
winning .side. Reinforcements for the Syra- 
cu.sans and Spartans arrived from Corinth, 
Leucas and Ambracia . As N icias was unable 
to continue the siege with his present inade- 
quate force, he withdrew to the headland of 
Plemmyrium, south of the Great Port. His 
ve.s.sels needed repair, his men were discour- 
aged and disposed to desert, and his health 
was impaired. He wrote to Athens, im- 
])loring for immediate reinforcements for the 
army and for his recall. Athens itself was 
at this time in a state of siege, as the vSpar- 
tan king Agis I. was encamped at Decelea, 
fourteen miles north of the city, in a posi- 
tion commanding the entire plain of Athens. 
The public funds were well-nigh exhausted, 
famine began to be felt, and the decreasing 
number of citizens were worn out with the 
labor of defending the walls day and night. 
But it was decided to .send reinforcements to 
Nicias and al.so to hara.ss the vSpartans on 
their own territory. With this view, Chari- 
cles was .sent to establish a niilitar>^ station 
on the .south coast of Laconia, like that of 
Pylos in Messenia; while Demosthenes and 
Eurymedon proceeded with a fleet and army 
to Sicily. The first enterprise succeeded, 
but the .second was too late. 

The Syracusans had been defeated in one 
naval engagement, but they won a thorough 
vidlory in a second .sea-fight, which lasted 
two days, and the Athenian ve.s.sels were 
locked up in the extremity of the harbor. 
The arrival of Demosthenes with fresh 
troops did something toward checking the 
foe and encouraging the Athenians. Seeing 
at once that Epipolae was the vital point, 
that Athenian commander irsed every en- 
deavor to accompli.sh its recapture, but all 
his efforts were unavailing. Convinced that 
the .siege was now hopele.ss, Deni6sthenes 
urged Nicias to return to Athens and drive 
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the Spartan invaders out of Attica. But as 
Nicias remembered the bright anticipations 
and the magnificent ceremonies with which 
the expedition had started from Athens, he 
could not think of returning liome with the 
humiliation of an ignominious failure. Nor 
would he retire to Thapsus or Catana, where 
Demosthenes pointed out the advantages of 
an open sea and constant supplies of provis- 
ions. But when large reinforcements ar- 
rived for Syracuse, the retreat of the Athe- 
nian forces became necessar>’, and the plans 
were so well arranged that it could have 
been easily accomplished without the ene- 
my's knowledge. 

Unfortunately for the Athenians, an eclipse 
of the moon occurred on the \’ery evening 
of the proposed retreat. The soothsayers 
concluded that Artemis, the moon-goddess, 
the s])ecial protee^tress of Syracuse, was 
manifesting her wrath against the Athenian 
assailants of the city. They declared that 
the Athenian army must remain in its pres- 
ent situation three times nine days. This 
delay enabled the vSyracusans to learn all 
about the intended retreat of the besiegers, 
and they determined to strike an effedlive 
blow before the defeated assailants should 
effec'*! their escape. A land and naval bat- 
tle ensued. The Athenians repulsed their 
assailants on land, but their fleet was coni- 
])letely defeated and PTirvmedon was slain. 

The StTacusaiis now determined upon the 
complete destruction of their enemy, and 
with this view the}^ blockaded the Great 
Harbor with a line of .ships moored across 
its entrance. The only hope for the Athe- 
nians was to break this line, and for this pur- 
pose Nicias made preparations for another 
engagement. The hills surrounding the 
harbor were crowded with multitudes of 
spectators of either party, ^vho viewed with 
anxiety the conflict which was to decide 
their destinies. The yachts of wealthy 
Syracusans covered the water, prepared to 
offer their services whenever they might 
be recpiired. The Athenians made their 
first attack upon the barrier ships at the en- 
trance of the haibor, but were un.succes.sful ; 
after which the Syracu.saii fleet of seventy- 


six triremes engaged the Athenian fleet, 
which numbered one hundred and ten 
triremes. The air resounded with the 
noi.se produced b}' the crash cT the iron 
prows, the shouts of the combatants, and 
the responding groans or cheers of their 
friends upon the shore. The result was in 
doubt fora longtime, but finally the Athenian 
fleet commenced to retreat toward the shore, 
whereupon a cry of despair seized the Athe- 
nian army, which was an.swered by .shouts 
of triunii)h from the pursuing Syracu.saii 
ve.s.sels and the citizens on the walls of the 
city. 

The Athenian fleet was now reduced to 
sixty .ships, and the vSyracusan to fifty. 
Nicias and Demosthenes endeavored to in- 
duce their followers to renew their attempt 
to force their way out of the harbor, but 
they were so utterly disheartened that they 
absolutely refused to engage in any more 
conflicts by .sea. The Athenian army .still 
amounted to forty thousand men, and it was 
determined to retreat by land to .some friendly 
city, where they would be able to defend 
them.selves until the arrival of tran.sports. 
If this de.sign had been immediately ]nit 
into execution it might have succeeded, as 
the vSyracusans had abandoned them.selves 
to drunken revelries, in con.sequence of their 
rejoicings over their vi(5lory and by the 
fe.stival of Hercules, and did not for the 
moment think of their fleeing foe. But 
Hermocrates, the most prudent of the Syra- 
cusans, determined to prevent the contem- 
plated Athenian movement. He .sent mes- 
sengers to the wall, who pretended to come 
from .spies of Nicias within the city, and 
warned the Athenian generals not to move 
that night, becau.se all the roads were 
strongly •guarded. Nicias was tints en- 
trapped, and lost the last hope of escaj^e 
from his perilous situation. 

On the second day after the battle, the 
Athenian army began its march in the direc- 
tion of the interior of the island, leaving 
the deserted fleet in the harbor, the dead 
unburied, and the wounded to the vengeance 
of the enemy. On the third day of the 
march the road lay over a steep cliff, 
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guarded by a detacliinetit of vSyracusan 
troops. The Athenians were repulsed in 
assaults upon this strong position for two 
days, and their generals resolved during the 
night to timi in the direcffion of the sea. 
Nicias was successful in reaching the coast 
with the van; but Demosthenes lost his 
wa}', was overtaken by the foe and sur- 
rounded in a narrow pass, where he surren- 
dered the shattered remnants of his army, 
then amounting to only six thousand men. 
The victorious Syracusans then pursued 
Nicias and overtook him at the river Asin- 
drus. Great numbers of the Athenians 
perished in their endeavors to cross the 
stream. Closely pressed b}^ the army of 
G>’Hppus, the rear of the Athenians rushed 
forward upon the spears of their comrades, 
or were hurled down the steep banks and 
carried away by the swift current. All dis- 
cipline was at an end, and Nicias surren- 
dered. The two Athenian generals were 
condemned to death by the Syracusan coun- 
cil. The common soldiers were imprisoned 
in stone-(piarries, without food or shelter, 
thus suffering greater miseries than all that 
had preceded. A few of the sur\dvors wxTe 
sold into slaver^^ and in some cases their 
talents and accomplishments won for them 
the friendship of their masters. 

Amid their private grief and public con- 
sternation, the Athenians discovered that 
they were being deserted by their allies. 
Alcibiades was inciting revolts in Chios, 
which, along with Lesbos and Euboea, so- 
licited the assistance of Sparta to deliver 
them from the dominion of Athens. The 
two Persian satraps of Asia Minor sent en- 
voys to Sparta, seeking her aid to overthrow 
the Athenian dominion in A.sia Minor, and 
pledging Persian gold for the wliok expense. 
To the disgrace of Sparta, .she concluded a 
treaty at Miletus, to unite with Persia in a 
war against Athens and to reestablish the 
Persian sway over all the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor which were formerly thus ruled. 
This clause was explained in a subsequent 
treaty to include all the islands of the ^gean 
and also Thessaly and Boeotia, thus aban- 
doning the glorious field of Platsea to the 


Persians and establishing the Persian fron- 
tier on the very borders of Attica. Miletus 
itself was at once surrendered to Tissapher- 
nes, the satrap of Lydia. 

Amid the general defedlion of her allies, 
Samos remained faithful to Athens and af- 
forded a very important station for the Athe- 
nian fleet during the remainder of the war. 
The Samians, taking warning from the ex- 
ample of Chios, overthrew their oligarchical 
government, and the democracy which took 
its place was acknowledged by Athens as an 
equal and indepehdent ally. Athens now 
made great preparations. The re.servT fund 
of a thousand talents, which had not been 
touched since the da>'S of Pericles, was em- 
ployed in fitting out a fleet against Chios. 
The Athenians were now again victorious 
by sea and land. They conquered Lesbos 
and Clazomence, defeated the Chians, and 
also the vSpartans in a battle at Miletus. Mi- 
letus remained in the power of the Persians 
and the Spartans, but these allies longer 
entertained a cordial friendship for each 
other. The vSpartans felt disgraced by their 
alliance with the great enemy of the Hel- 
lenic race, and Tissaphernes was now under 
the influence of Alcibiades, who persuaded 
the satrap that the true interests of Persia 
did not permit any power in Greece to be- 
come too powerful, but rather to let them 
exhaust each other in mutual hostilities, and 
then seize the territories of both. This ad- 
vice operated mostl}' to the disadvantage of 
the Spartans, who were now so strongl}^ rein- 
forced that they might have soon put an end 
to the war. Accordingly Tissaphernes kept 
the Lacedsemonian fleet inacflive, waiting 
for the Phoenicians, who were never to 
make their appearance; and when this pre- 
text was no longer available, his gold was 
employed in bribing the Spartan com- 
manders to cease from acflive operations. 

Alcibiades now endeavored to bring Tissa- 
phernes into alliance with Athens, and 
when he failed in this he sought to convince 
his Athenian countrymen at vSamos that he 
was able to bring about such an alliance, as he 
only desired to be recalled to his native city. 
As he hated and feared the Athenian democ- 
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racy, he demanded, as the price of his inter- 
cession with the Persian satrap, that a revo- 
lution should be effe( 5 led in Athens by 
which the oligarchical goveninient should 
be established. The Athenian generals at 
Samos agreed to his project, and Pisander 
was sent to Athens to organize the political 
clubs ill favor of the contemplated oligar- 
chical revolution. 

When Pisander announced the proje( 5 l of 
Alcibiades in the popular a.sseml)!)' at Athens, 
a great tumult ensued. The people remon- 
strated against the surrender of their rights, 
and the Kuinolpidee t)rote.sted against the 
return of a wretch who had been guilty of 
profaning the Kleiisiniaii Masteries, l^i.san- 
der was only allowed to plead the exliaus- 
tioii and the misery of the re])ublic, but this 
])lea was irrefutable, however distasteful it 
may have been. The peojde agreed to the 
change in the constitution with great re^ 
luc^dance, and Ihsander was sent with ten 
colleagues to treat with Alcibiades. The 
exile was well aware that he had pronii.sed 
more than he could fulfill; and, to save his 
credit, he recei^'ed the ele\’en amba.ssadors 
in the ])reseiice of the Persian satraj), and 
made such extravagant demands in his 
name that the> liroke up the conference in 
anger and retired. 

Though these ambassadors had been de- 
ceived by Alcibiades, they had proceeded 
too far to recede from the contemplated rev- 
olution. Pisander returned to Athens with 
five of his colleagues, while the other five 
went about among the allies of Athens to 
establish oligarchies. The old offices were 
aliolished at Athens, where a Council of 
Four Hundred, mostly self-constituted, ruled 
for four months (B. C. 41 1). This council 
was authorized to con\'oke an a.s.sembly of 
five thou.sand of the leading citizens for ad- 
vice and aid in any emergency. As soon as 
the.se four hundred oligarchs were invested 
with power, they subverted every remnant 
of the free in.stitutioiis of Athens. They 
treated the Athenian people with the 
greatest insolence and .severity, and .sought 
to perpetuate' their usurj)ed authority by 
raising a body of mercenary troops in 


the islands of the .Kgean for the pur];)o.se of 
overawing and en.slaving their fellow-citi- 
j zens. When the Athenian army in the 
I island of Samos received intelligence of the 
revolution in Athens and the tyrannical pro- 
ceedings of the oligarchical faction, the 
.soldiers indignantly refused to obey the new 
government and invited Alcibiades to return 
among them and aid them in restoring the 
democratic constitution. He complied with 
their request, and the tnxips cho.se him for 
their general as .soon as he arrived in Samos. 
He then .sent a me.ssage to Athens, ordering 
the four hundred oligarchs to reliiKpiish 
their usurped authority at once, threatening 
them with deposition and death at his hands 
if they refused. 

The message of Alci[>Iades reached Athens 
at the time of the greatest confusion and 
alarm. The four hundred oligarchs had 
quarreled among themselves and were on 
the ])oint of a])pealing to the sword. The 
i.sland of Ivulxea, from which the Athenians 
had for some time mainly obtained their 
supplies of provisions, had again re\':dted 
from Athens, and the Athenian fleet which 
had been sent to reduce it to submission 
had been destroyed by the Sjiartans, .so that 
the coa.st of Attica and^the port of Athens 
itself were then without an\' defense. 

In this distressing condition of alTairs, the 
Athenian peo])le, aroused to desperation, 
ro.se against their opi)ressors, owrthrew 
the government of the four hundred oli- 
garchs who had ruled for four months, and 
reestablished their former re])ublican insti- 
tutions. Many of the oligarchs were accu.sed 
of treason for their dealings with the vSpar- 
tans. Most of them fled, but Arche])tdle- 
mus and Anti])hon were tried and executed. 

The remaining portion of the Peloponne- 
sian War was entirely maritime, and its 
.scene of operations was on the coast of A.sia 
Minor. By long pracftice and clo.se collision 
with the Athenians, the Spartans had be- 
come almost equal to their great rivals in 
naval .skill. Their attention to this arm of 
the .sendee was attested by the annual ap- 
pointment of the navarchns, an officer who 
for the time being exerci.sed greater power 
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than the as he was above the juris- 

dicftioii of the Ephors. • 

Mmdanis, tlie vSpartnn coniniander at Mi- 
letus, became so disgusted with the fickle 
policy of Tissapliernes that he sailed for the 
Hellespont, hoping to find the other Pers'iau 
satrap of Asia Minor, Phaniabaziis, more 
stable as an ally of Sparta. Mhidarus was 
pursued by the Athenian fleet, under Thra- 
syllus, which, though smaller than the Spar- 
tan fleet, won a great victory in the strait be- 
tween vSestos and Abydos ( H. C. 41 1 ). Min- 
darus now sent for the allied fleet atluibcea, 
but it was overtaken by a furious storm in 
passing Mount Athos and entirely destroyed. 
The Athenians followed up their victory by 
capturing Cyzicus, which had revolted from 
them; and several weeks afterward the>' 
won another great victory near Abydos, in 
conseciuence of the timely assistance of 
Alcibfades. 

In the spring of B. C. 4 to Mindarus be- 
sieged Cyzicus, and the Athenians resolved 
to relieve the town. The>' sailed up the 
Plelle.spont in the night and assembled at 
Proconuesus. Alcibiades sailed toward 
Cyzicus with his division of the Athenian 
fleet, and succeeded in enticing Mindarus to 
some distance from the harbor, while the 
other Athenian divisions stole between the 
Spartan fleet and the city and cut off the 
retreat of Mindarus. In the battle which 
followed Mi'ndariis was slain, the vSpartans 
and their Persian allies were routed, and 
the whole Peloponnesian fleet was captured, 
exce])ting the Sxracusan vessels, which 
Herniecrates caused to be burned. This 
great Athenian naval viclory restored the 
control of the Projiontis and the trade of 
the Ivnxine to the Athenians. Ships laden 
with corn now reached Pineus, liringing re- 
lief to the starving poor of Athens; and the 
vSpartaii king Agis I., who still occupied the 
heights of Decelea, in the forlorn hope of 
starving Athens into surrender, was utterly 
discouraged. 

The Persian .satrap Pharnabazus was in 
the meantime assisting the Spartans by all 
the means at his command. He fed and 
clothed, armed and paid their seamen, per- 


mitted them to cut timber in the forests of 
Mount Ida and to build their ships at his 
docks of Antandros. Through his aid, 
Chalcedon, on the Bosphorus, was able to 
make a defense of two years against Alci- 
biades, but it finally surrendered in B. C. 
4()S; SeEunbria and Byzantium being taken 
about the same time. 

These repeated Athenian vi( 5 tories re- 
stored the credit of Alcibfades, who was 
in consequence welcomed back to Athens 
amid transports of joy, in B. C. 407. All 
the Athenian people met him at Pirieus, 
with as much rejoicing and enthusiasm as 
when they had escorted him thither eight 
years previously, when he sailed on the 
fatal expedition to Sicily. Chaplets of 
flowers were showered upon his head, and 
amidst the most enthusiastic acclamations 
he proceeded to the Agora, where he ad- 
dre.ssed the assembly of the people in a 
speech of such eloquence and power that 
the people placed a crown of gold upon his 
head when he had finished, while they 
vested him with the supreme command of 
the militar>' and naval forces of Athens. He 
protested his innocence before the Senate 
and the people. His sentence was rev^ersed 
by acclamation, his confiscated pi*operty was 
re.stored to him, and the Eumolpida*, or 
priests, wei*e dire( 5 led to revoke the curses 
which they had formerly pronounced upon 
liim. Before he had departed with the large 
fleet and army now at his command, he de- 
termined to atone to D^mieter for the sacri- 
lege he had committed against her by bur- 
le.squing the Eleusiniaii Mysteries, celebrat- 
ed in honor of that goddess. The .sacred pro- 
ce.ssion from Athens to Eleusis had been 
intermitted during these .seven years, on 
account of the close proximity of the Spar- 
tan army. Alcibfades now postponed his 
departure, in order to e.scort and protect 
those who took part in the sacred ceremo- 
nies of the Mysteries. 

When two new officers arrived upon the 
scene of war in the ^gean, the tide of bat- 
tle turned against Athens. One of these 
officers was the younger Cyrus, the brother 
of the Persian king, Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
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The other was Lysandcr, the new vSpartan 
vavarAius, wlio assumed the command of 
*hc Peloponnesian fleet at Kphesns. These 
’iwo adled in unison in adopting measures 
tor severe and unrelenting war against the 
Athenians. The vSpartan admiral augment- 
ed the pay of his seamen with the gold 
which the Persian prince lavishly bestowed 
upon his alh'. Py this timely liberality, 
Lysander won over large numbers from the 
allies ill the Athenian fleet, and rendered 
such as did not desert, dissatisfied and mu- 
tinous. 

Alcibiades found the situation less favor- 
able than he had hoped, upon arriving with 
the Athenian fleet. The vS])artan troops 
were better paid and ecpiipped than his own, 
and he resorted to le\wing forced contribu- 
tions on friendly states, in order to raise 
funds. While he was absent on one of these 
forays he left the Athenian fleet in charge 
of one of his oflicers named Antiochus, 
who, contrary' to ex])ress orders, engaged in 
liattle with the vSpartan fleet and was de- 
feated with heavy loss. Wdien the news of 
this event reached Athens a violent clamor 
was excited against Alcibiades, who was ac- 
cused of having negledled his duty, and was 
inconsequence dismissed from all hisofflces. 
Upon hearing of this, he left the fleet and 
retired to a fortress which he had construcl- 
ed in the Thracian Chersomjsus, where he 
gathered around him a band of military ad- 
venturers, with whose aid he engaged in a 
predator)' warfare with the neighboring tribes 
of Thrace. Thus the fallen pupil of vSoc- 
rates l)ecame a brigand and a pirate. 

Alcibiades did not long survive his second 
disgrace. When he found his residence in 
Thrace insecure, liecaiise of the increasing 
power of his vSpartan enemies, he crossed the 
Hellespont into Asia Minor and settled in 
Bithynia. But when he was there attacked 
and plundered by the Thracians, he pro- 
ceeded into Phr)"gia, placing himself under 
the protedlion of the Persian satraji Pharna- 
bazus. But the unfortunate chief was even 
followed thither by the unrelenting hostility 
of the vSpartans, who privatel>^ urged Phar- 
nabazus to put him to death. The treach- 
42 
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erous Persian, in order to gain tli * favor of 
the Lacediemonians, yielded to their wishes, 
and ap])ointed two of his own relatives to 
assassinate the fallen chief whom he had 
promised to ])rotect. 

Alcibiades was then living in a small 
country \'illage, when the assassins sur- 
i rounded his house one night and set it on 
I fire. Being roused from his sleep Iw the fire, 
i he instantl)' realized the fad’ts in the case. 

; He hastily wrapped his robe around his left 
: hand, grasped his dagger in his right, 

I s])rang through the flames, and safely 
reached the open air. His great fame for 
, ]>ersonal strength and valor deterred his as- 
; sassins from resisting his attack at close 
cpiartcrs, or from trying to ojqiose his ad- 
i vance, but they retired a short distance and 
; killed him with a shower of arrows. Ti- 
i niandra, who had accompanied Alcibiades 
! in all his latter wanderings, was left alone 
to dress his body and perform his funeral 
obse(jtiies. 

Thus ])erished one of the ablest jitiblic 
men of ancient (Ireece, about the fiirtieth 

I 

year of his age ( B. C. 40;^). He was cele- 
brated as a warrior, a statesman and an 
orator. He was noble and generous in his 
nature, and if he had not lacked integrity 
he would be worthy of our admiration. His 
want of })rinci])le and his ungoverna])le pas- 
sions led him to the commi.ssion of many 
grievous blunders, which contributed vastly 
to aggravate the misfortunes which eventu- 
ally overtook him. 

After dismissing Alcibiades the Athenian:; 
a])pointed ten generals, with Conon at their 
head. When Conon arrived to assume com- 
I mand of the Athenian fleet, Callicratidas 
1 sujKTseded lyysander as the Spartan navar- 
I chiis^Vt. C. ^()()), Callicratidas was coldly 
I received both by his own UacedLemonian 
i countrymen and by their Persian allies, 
whom Ly.sander had designedly ])rejudiced 
against him. Cyrus refu.sed to see him or 
as.sist him. Callicratidas thereupon .sailed 
to Miletus and urged its citizens to renounce 
the Persian alliance. Many wealthy citizens 
aided him with liberal contributions of 
money, with which he equipped fifty new 
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triremes and sailed to Lesbos with a fleet 
twice as large as that of the Athenians. 

Callicratidas engaged in a battle with 
Conon in the harbor of Mitylcne, in which 
the Athenians lost almost half of their 
^ ships and onl>' saved the remainder by draw- 
ing them ashore under the walls of the city. 
The victorious Spartan commander then 
blockaded Mitylene lyv sea and land; and 
the younger Cyrus, seeing his success, 
aided him with supplies of money. Athens 
made great efforts as soon as Conon ’s con- 
diti(m was known. A large Athenian fleet . 
'Was sent out in a few days, and, after ])eing 
reinforced 1 )}^ the allies at Samos, reached 
the south-eastern extremity of Les])os, num- 
bering one hundred and fifty vessels. Cal- 
licratidas left fifty ships to continue the 
blockade of Mitylenc, and sailed to meet | 
his adversary. j 

A long and terrible conflidl ensued, l)nt j 
Callicratidas was at length cast o\'erl)oard 
and drowned, and the Athenians were \'ic- 
torious. The vSpartans had lost twenty- 
seven vessels, and their fleet at Mit>lene 
hastily retired, leaving the haiLor open for 
Conon to escape. 

At the beginning of the next year ( B. C. 
405 ), Lysander was again entrusted with the 
command of the vSpartan fleet. As his num- 
bers were still inferior to those of the Athe- 
nian fleet, he avoided an engagement, but he 
crossed the Aegean to the coast of Attica for 
a personal interview with King Agis L, 
and then sailed to the Hellespont, where he 
laid siege to Lampsacus. The Athenian 
fleet under Conon pursued him, l.)Ut did not 
arrive in time to save the town from capture. 
Conon stationed his fleet at yKgos-Potamos 
(Goat’s River), on the northern or European 
.side of the Hellespont, with the design of 
provoking the Lacedaemonian fleet to an en- 
gagement. The Athenians were upon a 
barren plain; but the vSpartans were better 
situated and abundantly supplied with pro- 
visions, and were therefore in no great hurry 
to commence the confli( 5 l. Alcibiades, then 
living in his own castle in that vicinity, 
perceived the peril of his Athenian countr}'- 
men and advised their commanders to re- 


' move to Sestos, but his coun.sels were re- 
j .seated as impertinent. The Athenians 
j ascribed the delay of the Lacedaemonians to 
I cowardice, and gradually became more and 
more negligent of discipline. 

Finally Lv'sander improved the opportu- 
nity when the Athenian seamen were dis- 
pensed over the countrv, and crossed the 
I narrow strait with the whole Spartan force, 

I in vSeptember, B. C. 403. Onl>’ a dozen 
I vessels of the Athenian fleet, under the i)er- 
! sonal command of Conon, were fit for battle; 

: and the entire fleet, exce])tkig the flag-shi]), 

! the .sacred Paralus, and eight or ten others, 
were captured by the S])aitans without a 
blow. Three or four thousand prisoners, 
including officers and men, were massacred, 
in revenge for the cruelties whicli the Athe- 
nians had recentl}’ inflicded upon their ca])- 
tives. The disaster to the Athenian na\’y 
at .Eygos-Potamos was the death-blow to the 
Athenian enpnre. Chalcedon, P»yzantium 
and Mitylenc shortly afterwards surrendered 
to the trium])hant Laceckemonians; and all 
the Athenian towns, except that of vSainos, 
sul)mitted to the vielorious foe without re- 
sistance. The vS])artans everywhere snl)- 
verted popular governments and established 
a new form of oligarchy, composed of ten 
citizens, with a vSpartan officer, called a 
harmost, at their head. 

Intelligence of the great calamitN’ which 
had befallen Athens reached Pineiis at 
night. A cry of grief and despair immedi- 
ately s])read from the ])ort to Athens itself, 
as each person informed his neighbor of the 
dreadful tidings. vSays Xenophon, who 
was then in Athens: “That night no 
man slept.” The next morning the 
assembly of the t)eople was convened to 
deliberate upon measures for the })reser\'a- 
tion of the city. The .situation of Athens 
was most desperate, as her ^’ery existence 
was at stake. Even if m.) hostile force ap- 
proached the city, Lysatider could reduce it 
by starvation, as he held command of the 
Euxine. The number of Athenian citizens 
was so diminished that even criminals could 
not be spared from the public service. All 
prisoners were liberated, with the exception 
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of a few murderers and desperate villains. 
Private offenses were lost sight of in the 
common peril, and all Athenians united in 
a solemn oath of mutual forgiveness. 

Two months after the Athenian calamity 
at Aigos-Potainos, Lysander reached .Egina 
with an overwhelming Spartan naval force; 
while the Peloponnesian arnn- at the same 
time encamped in the shady groves of Aca- 
demia, near the gates of Athens. Although 
starvation was alread\’ creating havoc 
among the Athenians, they were still reso- 
lute in spirit: and wlien the vSj^artaii Ivpliors 
offered peace on condition that Athens 
should consent to the destruclion of her 
Long W^alls, an Athenian vSeiiator was im- 
])risoned for simply discussing the acce]U- 
ance of such terms. W’heii the Athenians 
finallx' sent offers of surrender, three months 
were consumed in useless dehate before the 
terms were agreed u])on. The Thebans and 
the Corinthians insisted u]^on an uncondi- 
tional surrender, and that the \'ery name of 
Athens should be extinguished, the cit\' to 
be entirely destroyed, and the Athenian 
people to be sold into slavery. The vS])ar- 
tans, more generous, refused to "])Ut out 
one of the eyes of Greece," or to enslave a 
])eo]de who had iierfornied such great ser- 
vices to the entire Hellenic race in the great 
emergency of the Persian invasi(m. 

It Avas ultimately agreed that the Long 
Walls and the fortifications of Pineus .should 
be destroyed, that the Athenian .shi]>s of 
war should be surrendered, that all Athe- 
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j nian exiles should be restored to citiz.enship, 

I and that Athens .should relin(|uish all her 
I foreign possessions ( B. C. 40^). The.se 
I severe conditions were enforced with un- 
; neces.s.ary in.solence. Lysander him.self pre- 
sided at the ilemolition of the walls; and the 
, work, Avhich was difficult on account of the 
; .solidity of the walls, was turned into a kind 
, of fe.stal celebration. A chorus of flutc- 
I ]>layers and dancers, wreathed in flowers, 

I encouraged and enlivened the workmen ei> 

! gaged in the task; and as tlie stupendous 
walls built under the auspices of IVriclcs 
fell, stone by stone, the arm>' of de.strucfion 
.scut u]) .shouts of triumph, as they regarded 
this da} as the dawn of the liberties of the 
Grecian .states which had .so long been held 
under the domination of Athens. 

Tlius ended the Athenian .su|>rc‘macy in 
Greece ( B. C. 404), after a continuance of 
.seventy- three years from the date of the for- 
mation of the Confederacy of Delos (B. C. 
477-B. C. 404). The ])ower which had been 
conferred on Athens for the common defense 
against the Persians had in some instances 
been exerci.sed b\- her in an oppressive man- 
ner over her subjedl allies, and her later 
history is di.sgraced by many cruel acts. 
Though the jiolitical a.scendency of Athens 
thus cea.sed to exist, her intelledUial do- 
minion has remained imjierishable; as 
her art, poetr\', ofatijry and ])hiloso])hy 
have continued to reign suj^reme in tlu‘ 
civilized world to the jireseiit time for a 
j^eriod of over two thousand years. 


SECTION XIIL— vSUPRKMACTES OF SPARTA AND THEBPIS. 



PARTA, in alliance with Persia, 
became the leaditig .state of 
Greece after the downfall of 
the Athenian ascendency by 
the capture of Athens by Ly- 
.sander. All the Grecian cities yielded to 
the influence of Laceda‘mon by abolishing 
their free governments and establi.shing 
oligarchies in their stead. Athens herself 


abolished her democratic con.stitution, and 
her government was entrusted l)y the Spar- 
I tans to thirty officers, whose oppressive, 
rapacious and sanguinary administration ere 
long obtained for them the title of the 
Thirty Tyrants, by which designation they 
have always been known in history. 

Critias was the leader of the.se iinj ust and 
: cruel rulers, who unscrupulously put to 
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death all whom they suspcc^-led of being 
friendly to free institutions, or who had 
wealth that might be confiscated. As Critias 
had been formerh^ ])anished from Athens by 
a vote of the })eople, he now wreaked his 
revenge with the utmost cruelty upon the 
Ijest and noblest citizens. Blood was the 
order of the day; and imprisonments, fines 
and confiscations were of hourly occurrence. 
B\^ the adduce of Theramenes, who headed 
a more moderate party, three thousand citi- 
zens were .selected from the partisans of the 
Thirty Tyrants, whose san(fi;ion was indis- 
pensable to important proceedings. But all, 
except this enfranchised class, were placed 
beyond the proteeflion of law and were lia- 
Ifie to be put to death at any moment at the 
word of the tyrants, without even the form of 
a trial. A list was made of tho.se wlio were 
destined to be ]nit to death, and any of the 
ruling party were allowed to add such names 
to this list as either avarice or hate 
suggested. The wealthie.st citizens were 
the first vi(5lims, as the estate of the mur- 
dered man reverted to his accuser. Theram- 
enes, in his turn, was offered a wealthy 
alien to assassinate and plunder, but rejected 
the proposition with indignation. This re- 
fusal implied a protest against the reign of 
terror, for which he paid with his life. He 
was denounced as a public enemy, his name 
was stricken off from the role of the Thirty 
Tyrants and also from that of the Three 
Thou.sand, and he was sentenced to imme- 
diate execution. He .sprang to the altar in 
the Senate-House; but there was no longer 
any fear of divine vengeance, nor any hu- 
manity or justice, in the rulers of Athens. 
He was taken to prison and condemned to 
drink the poison hemlock. The executions 
in Athens were so numerous that more 
Athenians perished during the eight months 
in which the Thirty Tyrants ruled than 
during the severest ten years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Multitudes of Athenians 
fled from their blood-stained city and 
.sought refuge in Bceotia and other neigh- 
boring Grecian states. 

The readlion had already .set in, both in 
ill-fated Athens and throughout Greece. In 


: her humiliation, Athens no longer excited 
the fear or jealousy of her former allies; 
I while Si)arta was .setting up a new empire 
! in Greece far more oppressive than that of 
I her fallen rival, instead of proceeding in 
such a manner as to de.serve the title of 
“Liberator of the Greelis.” pA^en in Sparta 
I itself, Ly Sander’s pride and harsh uc.ss 
arou.sed discontent, and the Thirty T3Tants 
of Athens were regarded by ever}- one as 
the instruments of his .scheming ambition. 

A small band of Athenian exiles in 
Thebes at last re.solved upon striking a blow 
for the deliverance of their countr}mien, and 
placed thcm.selves under the leadership of 
Thra.sybulus, an able Athenian general, 
tlien also living in exile in Bceotia, and 
.seized the fortre.ss of Phyle, in the moun- 
tain barrier of Attica, on the road to Athens; 
and this fortress at once became the ral- 
lying-point for the friends of Athenian 
freedom. Thra.sybulus .soon found him.self 
at the head of .seven hundred men. The 
Thirl}- Tyrants, with the Spartan garrison 
in the Acro])olis and the Three Thousand, 
marched out to attack them, but were re- 
pulsed with vigor, while a snow-storm inter- 
fered with their ])urpo.se to la}- siege to the 
fortress, and they were obliged to retire to 
the cit}-. Perceiving the doom of their 
]>ower, the Thirty now committed another 
liorriblc atrocity, in order to .secure for thcni- 
.selves a place of refuge. They caused all 
the inhabitants of Salamis and Kleu.sis capa- 
ble of bearing arms to be brought as 
]>ri.soners to Athens, while the towns were 
occupied with garrisons in their own 
interest; after which they filled the Odeon 
with Spartan soldiers and the Three Thou- 
sand, and extorted from this assemldy a 
vote for the instant ma.s.sftcre of the prison- 
ers from Salamis and P^leusis. 

The repulse of the force which the tyrants 
had sent again.st Thrasybiilus encouraged 
many Athenian citizens to flock to his stand- 
ard, and he .soon found him.self strong 
enough to attempt the deliverance of Athens 
itself. Supported by the popular indigna- 
tion at the brutal tyranny of the Thirty, Thra- 
sybulus marched with a thousand men 
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to Piraeus, seized the port without opposi- 
tion, and fortified himself upon its castle- 
hill, Munychia. The entire Jspartan party 
in Athens marched against him, but was 
defeated with heavy loss, Critias himself 
being slain. This unexpecfled succevss of 
Thrasybulus filled the Thirty and their un- 
scrupulous adherents with consternation; 
and shortly afterward the citizens of Athens, 
emboldened by the repulse of the tyrants in 
their attack upon "J'hrasybiilus, rose in open 
revolt, deposed the Thirty, who had reigned 
onl\’ eight months, and appointed a CoufirU 
of Ton ill their stead, to administer the gov- 
ernment of Athens provisionally and to 
efieCl an understanding with Thrasybulus 
and his followers in Pineus. 

Put the Council of Ten had no sooner 
been entrusted with authority by the Athe- 
nian people than its members began to show 
a dispositicm as antagonistic to poinilar 
rights as that exhiliited by the Thirty Ty- 
rants; and, instead of seeking to bring about 
a reconciliation of parties, they sent am- 
bassadors to iiparta to solicit assistance to 
crush the insurrection of Thrasybulus. Mes- 
sengers also arrived at S])arta with a like 
request from the de])osed Thirty Tyrants, 
who, after their overthrow, had retired to 
PUeusis. The Lacedaemonians readily com- 
plied with the requests made to them, and 
sent Lysander with an army to force the 
Athenians to submit to the government of 
the Thirty Tyrants. While Lysander en- 
tered Athens with a Spartan army, his 
brother blockaded Piraeus with a Lacedie- 
monian fleet. 

L\'sander would probably have compelled 
Thrasybulus to surrender, had not a party 
hostile to him obtained the ascendency in 
Sparta in this critical emergency. This 
party was anxious to prevent Lysander 
from acquiring the glory of conquering 
Athens a second time, and for this rea.son 
they appointed Pausdnias to the chief com- 
mand of the Lacedaemonian array in Attica, 
whither he instantly proceeded at the head 
of a large anny. After being first repulsed, 
Pausdnias defeated Thrasybulus. As soon as 
Pausdnias had arrived at Piraeus he showed 


an indisposition to continue the war began 
for the purpose of replacing L>'sander’s par- 
tisans in an authority which they had so 
gro.s.sly misused, and, with his sanction, a 
treaty was concluded between the Athenians 
in the city and those holding posse.ssiou of 
Pineus. 

This pacification provided for a general 
amnesty for all past offenses, except those 
of the Thirty Tyrants and their eleven cruel 
executioners, and those of the Council of 
Ten; while the democratic institutions of 
Athens were to be reestablished. The ex- 
iles were restr)red, and Thrasybfilus and liis 
comrades inarched in solemn ])rocession 
from Pineus, to jiresent their thank-offerings 
to Athene on the Acroj)olis. An assembly 
of the ])eople afterwards annulled all the 
aols of the Thirty Tyrants, restored the 
archons, the judges, and the Senate, or 
Council of Five Hundred, and ordered a 
revised code of the laws of Draco and Solon. 
Thrasybiilus and his party were rewarded 
with olive wreaths for their deliverance ot 
Athens. 

With a clemency which the Thirty Ty- 
rants had never shown to others, those 
blood-thirsty monsters were permitted to re- 
side .safely at Kleiisis. But these wretches, 
ungrateful for the leniency thus shown 
them, .soon ]>lotted for the sulwersion of the 
popular government at Athens. When the 
Athenians a.scertained that the.se bad men 
were raising a body of mercenary troo])s to 
I be employed against the liberties of the jk^o- 
pie, they marched to F^leusis and ]>ut the de- 
])osed tyrants and their chief supporters to 
death. 

Athens, under her re'^tored deniocTacy, 
though fallen from her former greatness, re- 
j joiced in the restoration of her old laws; 
while the city, the temples, and all the old 
customs and beliefs were regarded with in- 
creased veneration. This regard for the past 
displayed itself in its worst form in the con- 
demnation and death of the immortal S(X!- 
rates, the wisest, the most virtuous, and the 
most celebrated of Grecian philosophers. 
He did not l)elong to any political party, and 
opposed the extreme measures of both the 
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aristocracy and the democracy. He had 
served the republic in civil capacities and had 
fought against its enemies on many battle- 
fields. He had ever used his power as a* 
citizen on the side of justice and mercy. 
Critias, the leader of the cruel and tyran- 
nical Thirty, had been his pupil, but when 
in power he hated and persecuted his former 
tutor. He was now accused by the restored 
democracy of despising the gods of Athens, 
of introducing religions innovations, and of 
corrupting the morals of the young. 

vSocrates was born at Athens in B. C. 470. 
His parents were in humble circumstances. 
His father, Sophroniscus, being a statuary 
of little reputation, while his mother was a 
midwife. In his youth, Socrates aided his 
father in his profession, but he subsequently 
relinquished the chisel and devoted himself 
to the more important duties of a ])ublic 
teacher. He received a good education, in 
spite of his father’s limited means. 

He began his career as a public teacher in 
a plain and unpretentious manner, which 
contrasted remarkably with the affedled 
mystery^ and the ostentatious display of 
learning with which many of the Grecian 
tutors endeavored to win the attention and 
respeeft of the people. He went about 
without shoes and attired in a poor cloak at 
every .season of the year; and, instead of con- 
fining himself to splendid halls and porticos, 
he pa.s.sed the entire day in the public walks, 
the gymnasia, the market-place, the courts, 
and other places of general resort, reasoning 
and conversing on moral or philo.sophical 
questions with every one whom he met, rich 
or poor, learned or ignorant. 

Wherever he went he was followed by a 
circle of admiring disciples, who ac(juired 
from him the spirit of free inquiry and were 
inspired with some of his zeal for the great- 
est good, for religion, for truth, and for vir- 
tue. Among the most famous of his dis- 
ciples were Crito, Alcibiades, Xenophon, 
Plato, Aristippus, Phjedon, Cebes and Eu- 
clid. He taught them in ethics, politics, 
logic, rhetoric, arithmetic and geometry, and 
he read with them the works of the leading 
poets and pointed out their beauties. 


He pointed out the difference between re- 
ligion and impiety. He explained what con- 
stituted justice and injustice, reason and 
folly, courage and cowardice, the noble and 
ignoble. He spoke of systems of govern- 
ment and the qualities essential in a magis- 
trate. He taught on other sulqedts with 
which every honorable man and every good 
citizen should be familiar. He gave a practi- 
cal turn to all his inquiries, as he maintained 
that virtue is the objedt of all knowledge. 

He sincerely believed in the existence of 
an omnipotent, omni.scient, omnipresent and 
benignant God, the original cause and the 
ruler of the entire universe. The entire 
field of nature, and parlicularl>' the wonder- 
ful structure of the human body, ap]>cared 
to him as furnishing abundant evidence of 
an intelligent Creator. He considered it 
rash to .speculate upon the substance of thi.s 
Great Being, and regarded it as sufficient to 
])ointout his spiritual nature in an intelligi- 
ble light. 

Although he believed in one God, tlie 
vSupreme Ruler of the entffe universe, he 
also recognized the existence of other deities 
whom he appears to have considered as sub- 
ordinate intelligences, posse.ssing a certain 
amount of influence over human affairs and 
deserving reverence and worship. Me al- 
ways spoke re.speCtfully of the national re- 
ligion of Greece and observed its prescribed 
rites with regularity. 

vSocrates was distinguished above e\ery 
other Grecian philosopher for the unnifiled 
.serenity of his mind. He permitted no ca- 
lamity to unbalance his temj)er. His wife, 
Xantippe, was noted for her violent temper. 
He was nevertheless extremely kind to her, 
and sought to smooth the roughne.ss of her 
temper: and when he found all his efforts of 
no avail, he con.sidered her frequent scold- 
ings as an indispen.sable discipline, calcu- 
lated to teach him patience and .self-control. 

Socrates always treated his body as though 
it were a servant, and inured it to priva- 
tions of all kinds. Mfxleration became an 
ea.sy virtue to him, and he retained his 
youthful vigor of body and mind to old age. 
He was ever ready to discharge his duties 
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as a citizen, however they might conflicfl 
with his favorite studies and his profes- 
sional work as a public instructor. He 
served in the armies of his countr}’ on three 
different occasions. First, at the age of 
thirty -nine, he took part in the siege of Poti- 
deea, w’here he surpassed his fellow-soldiers 
in the ease with which he withstood the 
hardships of a winter campaign, distin- 
guished himself by his bravery, saved the life 
of his young friend, Alcibiades, and subse- 
(jiiently, with commendable generosity, re- 
lincpiished in his favor the prize of honor 
which his own valor had deserved. Seven 
years later vSocrates bore arms the second 
time, and was one of the last to retreat from 
the field after the disastrous battle of De- 
lium. During this retreiit he saved the life 
of Xenophon who was severely wounded, 
and who, in gratitude for this service, wrote 
the life of his preceptor and beriefa(5lor, and 
transmitted to posterity the maxims of this 
great philosopher, Socrates would him- 
self have been slain in this retreat, had it 
not been for the opportune aid of Alcibiades, 
who was thus enabled to repay the like ser- 
vice which his tutor had rendered him at 
the siege of Potid^ea. 

vSocrates subsequently served the Athenian 
republic in a civil capacity. In his sixty- 
fifth year he became a member of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, and attained the dig- 
nity of president — a position which none 
could fill for more than one day. On the 
day in which he exerci.sed this dut^y he ob- 
tained the acquittal of ten innocent men, 
who had been falsely accused by an angry 
party of citizens, who clamored for their 
execution; but no threats or violent lan- 
guage had the least particle of influence 
upon the inflexible justice of Socrates. 

In the time of Socrates there was a class 
of teachers in Athens called Sophists, w^ho 
deduced correct conclusions from false prem- 
ises and were ready to defend vice as well 
as virtue. It was to destroy the influence 
of these Sophists that Socrates discoursed 
with the people in the .streets and in the 
workshops of Athens. The great and good 
philo.sopher exposed the false reasonings 


and the perniciour doeftrines of the Sophists, 
who professed to teach every branch of hu- 
mnn knowledge, declaring that they knnv 
.irrythini^- and were familiar with law, jhA- 
itics, philosophy, the fine arts, etc. They 
frequently endeavored to embarrass and con- 
found the great mind of Socrates him.self, 
by means of their miserable quibbling and 
playing uj)on words. His eminent discijile, 
the philo.sopher Plato, has transmitted to us 
an amusing account of one of these dispu- 
tations, in which two vSophists tried to prove 
to Socrates that he was able to speak and 
remain .silent at the .same time, that he had 
a father and had ?io father, that a dog was 
his father, and that his father was every- 
body's father. 

The right and vigorous judgment of the 
great ])hilosopher was too much for the sub- 
tleties of the vSophists, and in his conte.sts 
with them he always succeeded in exposing 
the fallacies involved in their arguments 
and in drawing forth the truth from the 
errors and absurdities under which they had 
hidden it in .so artful a manner. Tn his 
di.sputations with the vSojfliists, vSocrates used 
with succx-\ss his favorite and singular mode 
of arguing, by asking them a .series of ques- 
tions and leading them by degrees to make 
.such admi.s.sions as proved fatal to their side 
of the question. By such means he over- 
came his opponents and reall\' forced them 
to refute them.selves with their own mouths. 
Socrates did not teach any system of jfliilos- 
oph>'; but, by enforcing the maxim “Know 
Thy.self ’■ upon his pupils, he sought to in- 
duce them to di.scover the truth for them- 
selves. 

Notwithstanding the great services which 
Socrates had rendered to his country and to 
the great cau.se of truth and virtue, he was 
destined to endure the full weight of popular 
ingratitude. The closing ]ierio(l of his life 
happened to fall in that unfortunate time for 
Athens when that state had sunk into a 
condition combining the worst evils of an- 
archy and despotism, consequent upon the 
calamitous results of the Peloponnesian 
War. Amid the general immorality then 
prevailing in Athens^ in consequence of the 
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rt* volution in the governnient, hatred and 
env^y discovered opj)orlunities to carry out 
their nefarious designs. A base faction, 
tinder the leadership of a young Milesian, 
accused Socrates l)efore the assembly of 
the people of having introduced new gods 
and of denying the old deities of the 
state, alleging that by this and other prac- 
tices he l¥id corrupted tlie minds of the 
young. The enemies of the great ])hiloso- 
pher endeavored to support their accusa- 
tions ])y perverted statements of his lan- 
guage and by ex])ressions detached from the 
connection which modified them. Conscious 
of his moral purity, vS('crales disdained to | 
make a labored deiense of his character. ! 
He had no fear of death nor any rcsjiect for | 
his judges. With brevity and noljle dignity, | 
he .showed that the charges against him i 
lacked any foundation whatever, and alluded i 
to the .services which he had rendered to | 
the re])ublic. but the boldness and freedom i 
with which he spoke only tended to excite | 
his ignorant and prejudiced judges again.st | 
him, and he was condemned, by a majority | 
of three voices, to die by drinking poison. 

ScK'rates was then led to pri.son to await 
the day on which he was to meet his death. 
Ilis mind continued tranciuil and undi.s- 
turbed, and he was still consoled by a clear 
conscience and by religious and moral feel- 
ing. The execution of the death -.sentence 
was delayed by an accidental circumstance. 
The day after his condemnation was the one 
on which the sacred vessel, Pdralus, sailed 
on its annual mission from Athens for the 
sacred isle of Delos, with offerings to the 
god Apollo; and, in accordance with ancient 
usage, no execution could take place until 
this con.secrated ship's return. The great 
philo.sopher Uius ol)tained a re.spite of thirty 
days, which was an important delay for him 
and his disciples. His friends as.sembled in 
his apartment every morning, and he con- 
versed with them, as was his habit to do. He 
encouraged them in the path of virtue, in- 
strudled them in the subje(5ls which he 
had investigated, and. by his own ex- 
ample, .showed them that real happiness 
followed obedience to his precepts. In 


his hours of solitude he composed a hymn 
to Apollo and arranged in ver.se sev- 
eral of yEsop’s fables. The resigna- 
tion of Socrates contrasted remarkably 
with the grief of his friends, at the thought 
of his approaching death. They contrived 
a plan for his e.scape and brilxxl the jailor, 
but the coiLsent of vSocrates him.self was nec- 
e.ssary to the success of the projeefi. From, 
his known principles, his friends feared that 
the philo.sopher would not .sanction their 
.scheme, but they re.solved to make the ef- 
fort. Crito, his old and tried friend, .sought 
to persuade him to agree to their plans. 

Early in the morning of the next to tlie 
last day, Crito visited vSocrates with tliis end 
in view. As the good man was still aslee]>, 
Crito sat down gently l)eside his bed and 
waited until he awoke, when he was in- 
formed l;)y Crito concerning the unanimous 
recpiest of his friends, urging every motive 
.suggested by the singular circumstances of 
Socrates, especially the care of his famih', 
to induce him to .save his life, if possible. 
After Crito had fini.shed, Socrates thanked 
him for this evidence of his affeelion, l)ut 
declared that he could not reconcile lliglit 
with his principles. 

Finally the fatal day arrived when he was 
to drink the ])oi.son. Plis family and friends 
gathered early to pa.ss the last hours with 
him. liis wife, Xantippe, was inten.sely 
affedled, and expre.ssed her grief by loud 
cries. Socrates made a signal to Crito to 
have her removed, as he desired to pa.ss his 
la.st moments in tranquillity. The philoso- 
pher then talked with his friends, first re 
.speckling his verses; then regarding suicide, 
of which he disapproved in strong terms: 
and lastly, in reference to the immortality 
of the .soul — a docflrine in which he firmly 
believed. He pa.s.sed most of the day in 
the.se interesting di.scu.s.sions, and .spoke with 
such feeling and confidence of his hopes of 
enjoying the happy society of the good and 
the great in the next world that he seemed 
to his friends to be already more like a glo- 
rified spirit than a dying man. 

The approach of daybreak at length 
warned him that the fatal hour had arrived. 
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He asked for the cup of poison hemlock; 
and when he took it into his hand his 
friends were overwhelmed with such grief 
that they burst into tears and loud lamenta- 
tions. vSocrates alone .was calm and com- 
posed. He slowly drank the hemlock, and 
then consoled his friends as he walked 
up and down the apartment. When he 
found it difficult to walk, he lay himself 
down upon his couch; and, l)efore the vital 
s]\ark had left him, he exclaimed: “My 
friends, we owe a c ock the emblem of life — 
to Ksculapius.” This reference to the god 
of medicine evanced his desire to honor the 
religious usages of his country in his final 
moments. He then covered his head with 
liis cloak, and passed awa\^ in the seventieth 
}'ear of his age ( H. C. ^gc)). 

Soon after his death, his fickle country- 
men repented of their harsh treatment to- 
wards him, acknowledged his innoc'ence, 
and considered their calamities a punish- 
ment for their injustice towards him. They 
reversed his sentence, ])ut his accusers to 
death, banished others who had plotted his 
destruclion, and ereOded a brazen statue in 
his honor. His memory was so revered that 
the different philosophical secTs which after- 
wards arose, all claimed to have originated 
from his school, and were proud to be hon- 
ored by his name, even while they reject'd 
or misrepresented his dodlrines. 

History has preserved an affecfing inci- 
dent in connccflion with the death cT Soc- 
rates. A Spartan youth who heard of his 
fame and wisdom so anxiously desired to .see 
the philosopher that he traveled to Athens 
on foot for that purpose. Upon arri^'ing at 
the gates of the celebrated city, he inquired 
for Socrates; and upon being informed that 
the great and gocxl man had died by the 
decree of his own countrymen, his grief and 
horror knew no bounds. The .sorrowing 
youth turned from the city and inquired for 
tlie tomb of Socrates, going thither and 
bursting into tears as .soon as he had reached 
the spot. He slept upon the tomb that 
night, and the next moniing started on his 
5ad journey back to I^aced^emon. 

As we have already ob.served, the imme- 
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diate result of .the Peloponnesian War was 
to transfer to Sparta the political a.scendency 
previously exercised in the affairs of Greece 
by Athens: and for some years the Laceche- 
monians exercised an almost unlimited su- 
premacy over the other Grecian states. 

The Ivlians were the first to feel the uii- 
re.stritded ])ower of Sparta. As guardians 
of the sacred grove at Olympia, where the 
Olympic Games were celebrated, the>* had 
excluded the S])artans from the national 
games at the time when the Athenians aj)- 
peared with such magnificence under the 
direction of Alcibiades, and they had like- 
wise borne arms against them, as allies of the 
Argives and the Mantineans ( P. C. 42(_>-B. 
C. 4i(>). They had capped the climax of 
their insults by ejedfing the Spartan king 
Agis 1. from their temple when he had 
come with sacrifices to consult the oracle. 
Agis now demanded sati.sfadlion, and when 
the Elians refused to give it, he invaded 
Ivlis with a large Lacedjemonian army, but 
retired in superstitious alarm upon the oc- 
currence of an earthquake (B. C. 402). The 
next year he. recovered his courage; and 
I with a large numl)er of allies, among whom 
i were even the Athenians, he overran and 
, j^lundered the sacred land and performed 
j by forcible means the sacrifice which he had 
I not been j)ermitte(l t(> offer peaceably. This 
i viclorious expedition encouraged the vSpar- 
i tan king to direCl his vengeance against the 
i Mes.senians who had been .settled in the La- 
I conian territory or upon the adjacent i.slands, 
j and he drove away or enslaved all of them 
I (B. C. 401). 

I King Agis I. died the following year ( B. 

I C. 4(K>), and was succeeded in his crown by 
j his brother A ge.silaiis, who was brave, hon- 
est and energetic — virtues wliich the cir- 
cumstances of his reign demanded. The 
alliance between vSparta and Persia and the 
pecuniary assistance which the Persians had 
rendered to the Spartans contrilnited largely 
I to the EacedaL'inonian triumph over Athens 
I in the Pedoponnesian War, as that aid en- 
I abled the Spartans to pay and provision the 
j large army and navy which they were 
I obliged to maintain. But the countenance 
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and aid which the Lacedccmonians gave to 
the younger Cyrus in his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to wrest the Persian crown from his 
brother, King Artaxerxes Mnemon, in B. 
C. 401, brought on a renewal of the old 
hostility between the Greeks and the Per- 
sians. 

In compliance with the request of Cyrus 
for vSpartan aid in his revolt against his 
brother, the Lacedaemonians recpiited him 
for the assistance he had extended to them 
against Athens in the Peloponnesian War, 
by sending him a detachment of eight 
thousand heavy-armed troops and ordering 
their admiral on the Ionian coast to cooper- 
ate with the fleet of Cyrus and to adl in 
obedience to his orders. The vSpartans also 
granted Cyrus permission to raise recuits in 
every part of Greece, so that he soon had a 
force of about thirteen thousand Grecian 
incrccmaries, over ten thousand of whom 
were heavy-armed, and the remainder tar- 
geteers. At vSardis, the capital of Lydia, 
the Greek auxiliaries joined the main body 
of the army of Cyrus, composed of a hundred 
thousand Asiatics; and soon afterward the 
entire army, led by this Persian prince in 
person, began its famous march towards the 
heart of the Medo- Persian Empire. 

Xenophon, a young Athenian who had 
been a pupil of vSocrates, and who afterwards 
became so renowned as a historian, accom- 
panied the expedition of Cyrus as a volun- 
teer, and afterwards wrote an account of it, 
which is yet pre.served, under the name of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, and which is univer- 
sally recognized as one of the most masterly 
and beautiful pieces of narration ever pro- 
duced. After advancing over fifteen hun- 
dred miles without any serious opposition, 
the army of Cyrus, numbering one hundred 
and ten thousand men, of whom thirteen 
thousand were Greek mercenaries, en- 
countered the army of his brother, King 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, numbering, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, nine hundred thou- 
vSand men, but according to Ctesias, only 
four hundred thousand, on the plain 
of Cunaxa, about fifty-seven miles from 
Babylon; as we have .seen in the history of 


Persia, where the battle has been fully de- 
.scribed. The advantages which were gained 
by the vidlory of the Greek auxiliaries in 
the army of Cyrus over that portion of the 
I army of Artaxerxes Mnemon opposed to 
them were lost in consequence of the death 
of Cyrus, who was slain in his imprudent 
eagerne.ss to kill his brother. His severed 
I head was exposed to the view of both 
' armies, and this so disheartened his troops 
that they retired from the field, thus aban- 
doning the conflidt. 

The Greek auxiliaries, who had pursued 
the defeated left wing of the army of Ar- 
, taxerxes Mnemon for a distance of some 
I miles, did not hear of the death of Cyrus 
|- until the day after the battle. Flushed 
i with recent success, they were unwilling to 
relimiuish the enterprise in which they had 
i engaged with high hopes, e\'en after they 
I had ascertained that they had lost their 
I leader; and they therefore sought to induce 
I Ariaeus, on whom the command of the Asi- 
atic troops of Cyrus now devolved, to con--* 
tinue the war against Artaxerxes Mnemon, 

; by promising him an easy triumph and the 
' Medo- Persian crown as his reward. But 
Ariaeus was very well convinced that all 
hopes of bringing the enterprise to a suc- 
I cessful end had departed with the life of 
I Cyrus, and he therefore declined the flatter- 
I ing offers of the Greek mercenaries, at the 
I .same time inviting them to accompany 
' him in the retreat which he at once be- 
I gan in the direction of Asia Minor. The 
; Greeks consented with relucflance, and the 
i retreat was accordingly commenced, the 
' route .seledled extending almost direcffly 
! northward along the banks of the river Ti* 

; gris. By the command of King Artaxerxes 
I Mnemon, Tis.saphernes, one of the Per- 
: sian satraps of Asia Minor, soon afterwards 
! solicited a conference with the Grecian lead- 
I ers, and offered to give them a safe condu(5l 
I to the coast and to supply them with pro- 
! visions during the journey, if they would 
I refrain from any further hostile aeffs and re- 
I turn home as hastily as po.ssible. Tissa- 
i phernes also entered into a secret negotia- 
I tion with Ariaeus, and, by menaces and 
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promises, induced him to renew his alle- 
giance to Artaxerxes Mnemon and to aid 
in the king’s projec5l for harassing and de- 
stroying the Greek auxiliar>’ force. At 
length, when the retreating army had arriv- 
ed at the l)anks of the Zahatns, a tributary 
of the Tigris, the perfidious Tissaphernes 
executed the atrocious designs which he 
had for some time contemidated. 

The treacherous satrap first enticed into 
his tent Clearchus, the Greek commander-in- 
chief, along with four other Grecian gener- 
als and many inferior officers, under the 
pretext of holding a conference; after which 
he caused them to be apprehended and their 
attendants who remained outside to lie mas- 
sacred. He then sent Ariams to inform the 
(Greeks that Clearchus had lieen put to death 
for liaving violated the treaty with the King 
of Persia, but that the other generals were 
safe. The fate of these unfortunate officers 
remained a mystery for a long time, but it 
was finally ascertained that Ti.ssaphernes 
had sent them to Artaxerxes Mnemon, who 
caused them all to be put to death. 

The Greeks were thrown into the utmost 1 
disma>' at being thus deprived of their : 
leaders, in the midst of a hostile peo])le, at : 
a distance of two Ihou.sand miles from home; 
but the difficulties and perils which sur- ! 
rounded them awakened the energies of 
Xenophon, who, although liaving no an- , 
thority in the army, assumed the command : 
in this emergency, assemliled the remaining 1 
officers, exhorted them to ac^ with a vigor ■ 
and decision worthy of Uie Grecian name, j 
reminding them of the heroic exploits of ! 
their brave ancestors in circumstances 
equally as discouraging. His eloquent ad- 
dress powerfully influenced all who heard it. 
New officers were chosen at once to supplv 
the places of those who had been the vi<5lims ' 
of the treachery of Tissaphernes, and Xen- 
ophon was elected commander of one of the i 
divisions. The troops were formed into a 
hollow .square, with the baggage in the 
middle, and commenced the celebrated ■ 
march which history has recorded under the 
title of The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

The pursuing Persians for some time I 


hung upon the rear of the retreating Greeks 
as they slowly marched toward the distant 
shores of the liuxine, and hara.s.sed them 
with their skirmishing parties; but their 
fear of Grecian prowess prevented them 
from venturing u])on a general engagement, 
notwith.standing their overwhelming nu- 
merical superiority over the Greeks. After 
having endured great hard.ships from want 
of ])rovisions, from the attacks of the bar- 
barous tribes occupying the countries 
through which their line of retreat led them, 
and from the inten.se .severit>' of an Armenian 
winter, the Greeks at length arrived at 
Mount Theches, from which the luixine is 
visible, although more than fifty miles dis- 
tant. Wear>' with their long and ])eril(nis 
journey, the soldiers, upon reaching the 
.summit of this mountain and contemplating 
the cheering ])ros]>e(5l presented to them, 
burst out into a simultaneous and enthusi- 
astic .shout of the “The .sea! the sea!” 
They embraced each other and we])t for joy 
at the liright ho])es of returning to their 
homes and their friends. 

A few days l iter they reached the Greek 
city of Tra])ezus (now Trebizond), on the 
.southern shore of the Euxine, after having 
marched more than a thousand miles 
through a hostile and naturally-difficult 
country with remarkably little lo.ss. At 
Cera.sus, another Grecian city at which they 
soon arrived, their forces were mu.stered, 
which .showed that eight thousand .six hun- 
dred men of the original ten thousand heavy- 
armed still survived. From Cerasus they 
proceeded, partly by land and ])artly by 
water, to Byzantium. In.stead of returning 
to their re.s]>e(ftive states in Greece, these 
gallant sursdvors of the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand became adventurers, first enter- 
ing the .service of Seuthes, a Thracian prince, 
and afterwards joining the Spartan army in 
A.sia Minor. 

King Artaxerxes Mnemon did not readily 
forget or forgive the aid afforded his brother 
Cyrus by the Greeks. After harassing, to 
the extent of his ability, the retreat of the 
auxiliaries under Xenophon, the Persian 
satrap, Tissaphernes, in accordance with 
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his sovereign’s orders, led his forces against 
the Greek colonies in Asia Minor^ to take 
revenge upon them for tlic hostile condiiel 
of the parent states in Kuropcan Greece. 
Sparta, as the chief ai)cttor of the designs 
of Cyrus, and as the virtual master of all 
Greece in consequence of her triumph over 
Athens in the Ikdopoiinesian War, was 
naturally the chief objeef of the jealousy 
and resentment of the Persian king. While 
S])arta’s elevation to the first rank in Greece 
rendered her a prominent mark for the 
enemy, it also brought along with it the 
means of resisting foreign aggression, which 
the vSpartans y^ry soon put in force. When 
they received information of the ])redica- j 
ment in which their Asiatic allies and de- 
pendencies were placed, the>' instantl}' | 
dispatched an army to Ionia, under the i 
command of Thimbron, who was joined by 
Xenophon, with a portion of the remnant 
of the Ten Thousand. 

The Persian satrap Tissaphernes now en- 
deavored to drive the (b*eeks from all their 1 
cities on the coasts of Asia Minor, Though ! 
Thimbron succeeded in regaining po.sses- ! 
sion of Perganuis and several other Greek l 
cities, he was speedily recalled, vind Dercyl- I 
lidas was appointed to command the Lace- 
daemonian forces in Asia Minor. The new 
Spartan commander for some time con- 
ducted the war with abilit3^ but was also 
soon recalled, though not disgraced. The 
third Spartan commander was the renowned 
Agesilaiis, one of the greatest Spartan kings 
and generals. 

Agesilaiis had become one of the joint 
Kings of Sparta upon the death of his pre- 
deces.sor and elder brother, Agis I., to the 
exclusion of the late king’s son. He was 
small in stature and afflioled with lamene.ss, 
but was admirabL’^ adapted to guiding the 
helm of state in tho.se eventful and troublous 
times. He was po.ssessed of great vivacity 
of temper and energy of spirit, of powerful 
talents and invincible re.solution, being *at 
the .same time gifted with a submi.ssive gen 
tleness and docility of temper, a power of 
bearing reprimand and listening to reason, 
which delighted his friends and his followers 


as much as his bold vetiernence awed his 
foes ill the council or in the field. Such 
was the charadder of the prince who assumed 
the management of the vSpartan war against 
Persia in B. C. 396. ITpon arriving in Asia 
Minor, Age.silaiis established his headquar- 
ters at K])hesus, and in this city he wintered 
his troops during the sev^eral ensuing cam- 
paigns. After the vS])artan army liad ar- 
rived at Bl>hesus, in B. C. 39b, they spent 
the winter in busy preparations, which thus 
gave the wealth >' cit}^ the np]:)earance of one 
va.st arsenal. In the spring of B. C. 393, 
Agesilaiis advanced upon Sardis and ])iit 
the Persian cavalry to flight. The Persians 
were defeated in every encounter, while the 
triumphant vSpartans enriched them.selves 
with the ])lunder of the Persian camp and 
ravaged the country almost under the ver>' 
eyes of the satrap Tissaphernes. The .Spai - 
tan leader had not only to contend with hir^ 
enemies in the open field, but he likewise 
had to be on his guard against the artful 
di])lomacy of Tissaphernes, who, aware of 
his inability to cope with Agesilaus in war, 
.sought to allure him b^’ pretended pro]iosals 
of peace. Agesilaus was not thus easily’ de - 
ceived. He ])roceeded in his military ojier- 
ations with equal caution and boldness, and 
signalized his second campaign b^^ an im- 
portant viclory *over his enemies on the 
banks of the river Pac'-dolus. This defeat 
eventually cost Tissajdiernes his life, as his 
irritated and ungrateful sovereign caused 
him to be put to death .soon after the engage- 
ment. a 

The unfortunate Tissaphernes was suc- 
ceeded in the command of the l^ersian forces 
in Asia Minor by the other Persian satrap, 
Phaniabazus, who was just as unable to 
! cope with the able Spartan leader. But the 
brilliant military career of Agesilaiis in 
Asia Minor w^as at length brought to a tci - 
mination b}- cau.ses beyond his control. 

Well knowing the influence of gold over 
I the proceedings of the Grecian states, the 
Persians were uncea.sing in their efforts, by 
I means of bribes and diplomacy, to arouse 
di.scontents against Sparta and to sulivert 
her interests among the other Grecian states, 
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while Agcsilaiis was conducting his brilliant 
and destructive campaigns in Asia Minor. 
Venal hirelings were easily founeb to under- 
take the task of disseminating dissensions 
among the allies of Sparta. Thebes, Corinth 
and Argos were the first Grecian cities to 
manifest hostility to vSparta.* An offensive 
league was formed against the Lacechenion- 
ians, and Athens was ere long induced to 
join this alliance against the power which 
had destroyed her supremacy. The Spar- 
tans made vigorous jireparations to oppose 
their new enemies. 

The Tacedx'inonians raised a large arm}^ 
and entrusted the chief command of it to 
kysander, the conqueror of Athens. This 
great and experienced commander led his 
forces into the Theban territories, in order 
to end the struggle hy a decisive blow; but 
he was surprised under the walls of Hali- 
artus by the Thebans, his army being routed 
and himself vslain (Ik C. 395). 

Pausanias, who arrived on the field too j 
late to give the necessarc* aid to avert the j 
defeat, did not dare to return to vSparta with 
the defeated arm>', but took refuge in the 
temple of Athene at Tegea; and, as his 
countrymen had sentenced him to death, he 
spent the rest of his life in that sanc 5 luary. 
liis son, Agesipolis, succeeded him as one 
of the joint Kings of Sparta. 

The Theban viclory at Ilaliartus con- 
firmed the courage of the four allied Grecian 
states and encouraged many of the minor 
states to join the league against Sparta. 
Thus Athens, Corinth, Argos and Thebes 
were strengthened in their alliance by the 
addition of Eubcea, Acarnania, , Western 
Eocris, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Chalcidice 
in Thrace. The allies assembled a large 
arni}^ at Corinth in the spring of B. C. 394, 
and it was proposed to march dire( 5 lly upon 
Sparta and ‘ ‘ burn the wasps in their nests 
before they could come forth to sting.” But 
the Spartans had advanced to Sicyon by the 
time that the allies arrived at Nemea, and 
the latter found themselves obliged to fall 
back for the protedlion of Corinth, where 
they were attacked and defeated by the 
Spartans (July, B. C. 394). 


! The situation of alfairs had become so 
I alarming to Sparta after the vSpartan defeat 
I at Halidrtus that mes.sengers were sent to 
I Agesilaiis in Asia Minor, asking him to re- 
I turn at once to the defense of his country. 

I Though in the midst of such triumphs as 
: induced him to contemplate the subversion 
I of the very throne of Persia, the Spartan king 
instantl}' obeyed the order for his return 
(B. C. 394), declaring that ‘‘a general only 
de.served the name when he was guided by 
the laws of the country and obeyed its mag- 
istrates.” In one month Agesilaiis made 
his way across the Thracian Chersonesus 
and the plains of Thessaly until he reached 
the Ikeotian territories, taking the very 
route which had detained the effeminate 
Xerxes an entire year. When Agesilaiis 
heard of the Spartan vi( 5 lory at Corinth, he 
exclaimed : “A las for Greece ! she has killed 
enough of her sons to have concpiered all the 
barbarians.” 

The approach of so great a warrior as 
Agesilaiis did not alarm the Thebans and 
their allies. They advanced to meet him; 
and at Coromea, thirty miles from Thebes, a 
fierce battle was fought. The Thebans were 
at first successful, and after they had routed 
theOrchomenians they pressed to their camp 
in the rear, which they plundered; while 
Agesilaiis had in the meantime triumjdied 
along the remainder of the line and routed 
the allies, coin])elling them to seek refuge 
upon the slope of Mount Helicon. The 
Thebans were thus surrounded and were 
obliged to sustain the entire weight of the 
Spartan assault; and no other battle like 
this had ever been fought by Grecians. The 
Thebans finally succeeded in rejoining the 
defeated and routed hosts of their allies; but 
the vi( 5 lory belonged to tht wSpartan king, as 
he remained master of the field (B. C. 394). 

While the Lacedaemonians had thus won 
the two vidtories of Corinth and Coronaea on 
land, in the year B. C. 394, their navy suf- 
fered a most disastrous defeat at Cnidus 
about the same time. After his calamitous 
defeat at ^Egos-Potamos, just before the 
close of the Peloponnesian War, Conon, the 
Athenian admiral, retired to Cyprus, where 
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he passed seven years in a kind of honor- 
able exile, under tlie protedlion oi Kvagoras, 
the friendly and virtuous king of that island. 
Though Conon lived here peacefully and 
happily, his patriotic spirit lamented un- 
ceasingly the fate which had overtaken 
Athens. But livagoras was not sufficiently 
powerful to furnish the essential means for 
the restoration of the Athenian republic to 
its former grandeur, even though a favor- 
able op])ortunity seemed to present itself 
while vSparta was engaged in her wars in 
Asia Minor against tlie Persians. 

In these circumstances, Conon determined 
to apply to the Persian king for assistance. 
Being supplied with recommendations to 
Artaxerxes Mnemon Ijy Kvagoras, who was 
the Great King’s tributary, the patriotic 
Athenian passed over to Asia and had a 
personal interview with the Persian mon- 
arch, who supplied him with money suffi- 
cient to enable him to equip a powerful fleet 
which was manned principally by the 
Greeks of Rhodes and Cy])rus. In pursu- 
ance of an agreement, Conon and the war- 
like Persian satra]^ Pharnaba/us were jointly 
placed in command of this fleet. 

Thus Conon now reappeared in alliance 
with the old enemy of Greece against the 
bitter foe and riv^al of Athens. Seeing 
the antipathy beginning to be felt among 
the Grecian states against the growing 
power of Sparta, the King of Persia had 
sent envoys to all the leading cities of 
Greece to combine them in a league against 
the arrogant Kacediemouiaiis. 

Desirous of retrieving the honor lost by 
him at ..Egos-Potamos, Conon scoured the 
seas in quest of the fleet by which the vSpar- 
tans maintained their sway over the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor. In command of his 
fleet, Conon was soon blockaded at Caimus 
by the Spartan fleet under Pharax; but 
when the Persians were reinforced, the 
blockading Kacedaemonian squadron re- 
tired to Rhodes. The inhabitants of that 
island had long reludlantly submitted to 
the dominion of the Spartans. They aro.se 
against Pharax, forced him to withdraw and 
placed themselves under the protedlion of 


Conon, who at once sailed to Rhodes and 
took possession of the island, after which 
he repaired to Babylon, where he obtained 
a still more liberal supply of money from 
the Persian monarch for the acftive prosecu- 
tion of the war against vSparta. 

With the as.sistance of Pharnabazus, who 
was now joined with Conon in command, 
the latter equipped a formidable fleet and 
offered battle to Pisdnder, the Spartan admi- 
ral, off Cnidus, in Caria, in the vSouth-west 
of Asia Minor. The Persian fleet, consist- 
ing maitiK' of Greeks and Phaaiicians, was 
.superior from the beginning, and cs])ecially 
when Pisander was de.serled, during the 
progress of the battle, by his Asiatic Greek 
allies. Nevertheless he fought with vS])ar- 
tan valor until his death ended the conflict. 
More than half the vSpartan fleet was either 
taken or destrox'ed, more than fifty galleys 
falling into the hands of Conon and Pharna- 
bazus (B. C. 394). In consequence (fl* this 
Kacediemonian defeat, the Sjxartan empire 
fell more rapidly than it had risen eight 
years before. Conon and Pharnabazus sail- 
ed from port to ])ort, being hailed as deliv- 
erers by all the Asiatic Greeks. The v^par- 
tan hannosts everywhere fled before their 
arrival, and only Abx'dos and the Thracian 
Chersonesus withstood the power of Athens 
and Persia. 

The next spring (B. C. 393), the united 
Athenian and Persian fleet under the joint 
command of Conon and Pharnabazus 
cros.sed the Aegean, ravaged the eastern 
coa.sts of Kaconia, and placed an Athenian 
garri.son in the island of Cythera. By gold 
and promi.ses, the Persian commander as- 
.sured the Greek allies whom he met at Cor- 
inth of his unfailing support of them against 
Sparta. Through the zealous efforts of Co- 
non, who labored unceasingh' for the welfare 
of Athens, the Persian king di.sbiirsed a 
large sum from his treasury to rebuild the 
walls and fortifications of Athens. By the 
enthusia.stic labors of the Athenians and 
the assistance of the crews of the combined 
fleets of Athens and Persia, the Long Walls 
of Athens and the fortifications of Piraeus 
were rebuilt; and Athens was re.stored to 
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‘Something like its former strength and 
splendor in a vary short space of time. Co- 
non’s recent services more than effaced the 
memory of his former disasters, and his 
countrymen hailed him as a second founder 
of Athens and restorer of her greatness. 

The war was thereafter prosecuted in the 
territory of Corinth, and the chief ohjcyd iS 
the allies was to guard the three passes in 
the mountains extending across the southern 
part of the Corinthian isthmus. The most 
northerly of these passes was defended by 
long walls, running from Corinth to Leclue- 
um; the other two l)y strong garrisons of 
the allied troops. The SjKirtans were at 
Sicyon, whence they could easily ravage 
the fertile plain and plunder the country- i 
seat of the wealthy Corinthians. The aris- 
tocratic party in Corinth already coin])lained 
and longed for the old alliance with S]>arta, 
l)ut the dominant democratic faction invited ! 

I 

an Argive company into the city and inassa- I 
cred man>‘ of the aristocracy, who avenged 
themselves ])y admitting Praxitas, the Spar- 
tan leader, inside their long walls; and a 
battle ensued within this confined space, in 
which the Corinthians were defeated. The 
vic"torious Spartans destroyed a large por- 
tion of the walls, after which they marched 
acro.ss the i.sthmus and captured tw'o Cor- 
inthian towns on the Saronic Gulf. 

The Athenians were .so alarmed at the 
way thus opened for a vSpartan invasion of 
Attica that they marched to the isthmus 
with a force of masons and carpenters and 
a.ssisted the Corinthians in rebuilding their 
walls (B. C. 392). But they were building 
for their enemies, as Agesilaiis, with the 
Spartan fleet, gained pos.sessioii of the walls 
and the port of Lech mum. vSeveral other 
towns on the Corinthian Gulf, with a va.st 
amount of spoils and numerous captives, ' 
likewise came into his po.ssession. The ! 
Lacedaemonians now surrounded Corinth on ^ 
every side; and the Thebans, despairing of 
succe.ss for the allies, sent envoys to .solicit 
peace with vSparta. 

While these envoys were still in the pres- 
ence of Agesilaiis, he received intelligence 
of an unprecedented and mortifying Spar- 


tan disaster. The Athenian Tphicrates had 
lieen for tw’o years drilling a troop of mer- 
cenaries in a new system of tactics designed 
; to unite the advantages of heavy-armed and 
light-armed troops. He had demonstrated 
their efliciency in several experiments, and 
I was now prej)ared to test them u])()n the 
Spartan battalion, which was likewise re- 
garded as well-nigh invincible. The vSpar- 
tans while returning to their camj) at Le- 
clueum, after lundng e.scorted their Amy- 
clman comrades .some distance on their way 
homeward to celebrate a religious festival, 
were attacked in flank and rear, with arrows 
and javelins. Ivneumbered with their heavy 
armor, the Laceda-monians were una))le to 
cope with their agile adversaries, and their 
long ]>ikes were of little avail against the 
short swords of the pr/iasis. In con.secjuence, 
the Spartans at length broke their ranks in 
confusion, many being driven into the .sea, 
and pursued by their victorious foes, who 
wrestled with them and .slew them in the 
water (Ik C. 392). 

In Asia Minor hostilities were pro.seciited 
with varying success. Thimbron, the Spar^ 
tan general, was defeated and killed by the 
Persian leader, vStruthas, his entire force 
I of eight thousand men being cut to ])i('ccs 
j ( B. C. 3<)<^). About the same time an Athe- 
I Ilian .S(|uadron, on its wa>' to aid IG’agoras 
I against Persia, was ca])tured by a vS])artan 
j fleet. Thras\bulus was tlien sent with a 
I larger Athenian naval force, with which he 
reestablished Athenian supremacy in the 
ITojiontis and reim])osed the toll which 
Athens had formerly collected on all ve.s.sels 
pa.ssing out of the Euxine; but Thrasybu- 
lus was slain in the midst c)f this ex]>edition. 
By renewed efforts, the Si)artans again be- 
came masters of the straits; but I])hicrates, 
with his pcltasts, surprised the vSjiartans 
among the ])asses of Mount Ida and won a 
decisive vidlory, thus restoring the Athenian 
supremacy in that region. 

The Spartans in the meantime had lieen 
seriously alarmed at the rebuilding of the 
walls and fortifications of Athens. In their 
anxious councils held on this occa.sion, they 
di.scus.sed the question of detaching Persia 
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from its alliance with the Grecian enemies 
of Sparta, as the only way of stopping the 
proceeding so detrimental to the interests of 
Sparta. They felt that they could only re- 
gain the friendship of Arlaxerxes Mnemon 
by abandoning for a time, if not perma- 
nently, all hope of recovering their posses- 
sions in Asia Minor, considering such a sac- 
rifice a less evil than the restoration of the 
power of Athens. They accordingly sent 
successive embassies to the Persian court, 
ini])loriiig peace on the most humble terms, 
the only condition which they made be- 
ing the withdrawal of the Persian mon- 
arch’s support from Athens. Though 
Antalcidas, the principal Spartan envoy, 
was a person of remarkable address and 
cunning, he would not probabh^ have in- 
duced Artaxerxes Mnemon to accede to the 
recpiests of Sparta, had not Conon prema- 
turely betrayed his real olijecft in his deal- 
ing with Persia, by endeavoring to induce 
the Ionian (b'ceks of Asia Minor and the 
isles of the Aegean to once more acknowl- 
edge the supremacy of Athens by re]>resent- 
ing Athenian power and influence as fully 
reestablished after the rebuilding of the 
walls and fortifications of the celebrated 
city. Although this effort of Conon was 
sought to be made in secrec}', it did not es- 
ca]:)e the ears of Antalcidas, who made an 
am])le and dexterous use of the circumstance 
at the Persian court, .so that Conon was put 
to death on arriving there as the Athenian 
envoy, while King Artaxerxes Mnemon ac- 
ceded to the petiti(m of Antalcidas; and 
thus was concluded the Peace of Anidleidas 

(B. C. 3‘^7). 

The Persian Monarch furnished the means 
to enforce the terms of this treat)^; and a 
large vSpartan and Persian fleet, commanded 
jointly by Antdlcidas and Tiribazus, visited 
the Hellespont and threatened Athens with 
famine by cutting off the supplies of corn 
from the Kuxine. All the Grecian states were 
now ready to listen to terms, and in a con- 
gress of deputies from the various states ' 
Tiribazus presented the following proposi- | 
tions; “King Artaxerxes thinks it jirst ! 
that the cities in Asia and the isles of Clazo- j 


I menae and Cyprus .should belong to him. 
He thinks it just to leave all the other Gre- 
cian cities, both small and great, indepen- 
dent, except Lemnos, Inibros and ^Scyros, 
which are to belong to Athens as of old.“ 
The Thebans at first objected to these con- 
ditions, but were soon induced to take the 
i oath, in con.sequence of the warlike threats 
j of the Spartans. These terms of peace, 

I which thus prostrated Greece at the feet of 
j the Medo- Persian Empire, were engraven 
I on .stone tablets and .set up in ever}^ Grecian 
tenii)le. 

I The humiliating Peace of Antalcidas con- 
.stitules an epoch in the decline of the Gre- 
: cian states. It soon became apparent that 
I in proposing the ruinous conces.sions of 
this treaty, Sparta had addled wliolh^ with 
a view to her own selfish interests, and 
that to .serve the.se .she had willfully and 
permanently .sacrificed the general welfare 
of Greece. She had abandoned the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor becau.se exj)erience had 
taught her that in contending for them, 
Athens had, and always would have, the 
advantage, becau.se of her maritime situa- 
I tion. The provision in the treaty for the 
i freedom and inde]>endence of the minor 
i communities in Greece from the suiaeinacy 
I of the larger and more j>owerful states 
was introduced by vSparta to place her in 
the light of a general liberator, and she thus 
artfully won the confidence of the parties 
apparently benefited through her interven- 
tion. The con .sequences of this stroke of 
policy di.splayed them.selves soon after the 
treaty went into operation. The {spartan 
vSeiiate became the common referee on all 
occasions of petty di.spute among the minor 
Grecian states, and decided all differences 
I in a manner most favorable to their own 
ambitious de.signs, which comprehended the 
virtual subjection of all Greece to the .sway 
of vSparta. Perceiving them.selves deprived 
of all opportunities of foreign conquest, the 
restless and warlike Lacedaemonians had 
directed their thoughts to recovering and 
perfecting their ascendency in Greece itself; 
and in this spirit their artful ambassador, 
Antdlcidas, had drawn up the conditions of 
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the treaty of peace Ixjariiig his name. The 
result answered his purpose, as Sparta was 
now at the height of her power, being for a 
time thq»virtual arbiter of the destinies of 
Greece. 

The Spartan hatred of Thebes did not 
cease with the return of peace. To annoy 
the Thebans, the vSpartans caused Plataea to 
l:>e rebuilt and as many of its citizens as 
possible to be brought back. Sparta exer- 
cised her supremacy in an arrogant manner 
toward the minor Grecian communities. 
The city and republic of Mantinea, in Ar- 
cadia, was the first vidlim of the Spartan 
schemes of aggression and acquisition. 
Upon the pretext that the Mantineans had 
furnished supplies of corn to the enemies of 
vSparta during tlie recent struggle, the Spar- 
tans sent an army against Mantinea in 11 . 
C. 386, and after an obstinate and protracTed 
defense the city was compelled to surrender 
and to acknow'ledge the supremacy of its 
Uaced(cmonian conquerors. A like fate 
overtook the little re])ublic of Phlius, which 
was obliged to become a sul^missive depend- 
ent of Sparta b^^ the mere dread of the power 
of her arms, without any attempt at resist- 
ance. But another design of the ambitious 
Laced:;em()nians, which they attempted to 
carry into execution about the same time, 
was not so easy of accomplishment, and 
was more important in its consequences. 

Olynthus, the chief city in Chalcidice, 
had suddenly risen into wealth and power 
at a time when Athens and vSparta were 
too busily engaged with other., matters to 
regard it wdth either jealousy or cupidity, 
and had become the center of a powerful 
and flourishing league in the .southern 
parts of Macedonia and Thrace. Rut 

there was no lack of malcontents in a 
country pos.sessed of .so much general free- 
dom without general intelligence. Al- 

though Olynthus had treated the states 
composing the powerful confederacy which 
it headed with an unusual liberality, two 
cities of the league. Acanthus and Apollo- j 
nia, considered themselves justified in taking 
offense at some part of the Olynthian policy, 
and sent an embassy to Sparta, soliciting 
43 


protection from what they styled “ the dan- 
gerous ambition” of the Chalcidian capital. 
Nothing could have been more agreeable to 
the wishes of the Spartans than this request, 
as Olynthus had recently given deep offense 
i by entering into, or at least by .seeking for, an 
I alliance with Athens and Thebes, at this 
I time the two great objedls of Lacedremonian 
I hatred and jealousy. The .Spartan Senate 
; accordingly voted ten thousand men to as- 
i .sist Acanthus and Apollonia, or, in reality, 
j to subjugate Olynthus ( B. C. 382). Tlie 
I two brotliers, liudamidas and Plnebidas, 
were ordered to lead this Spartan army 
I against OlN iithus, Eudamidas to take the 
field at once with such forces as were in 
I readine.ss, and Plnebidas to follow with the 
I remainder of the troo])s when colle( 51 :ed. Ac- 
; cordingly Ivuddmidas marched with a force 
i of two thousand Spartans to the Chalcidian 
j district, and won some imi)ortant successes 
j over the Olynthians in the first campaign; 

I but when he afterwards apiu'oached Olyn- 
thus too recklessly, he was intercepted and 
slain, while his army was irrevocably dis- 
])ersed. 

Agesilaiis, who was still one of the joint 
Kings of vSparta with Agesipylis, next .sent 
his brother Teleutias with ten thousand men 
to conduct the Olynthian war. Teleiitias de- 
feated the Olynthians in .several engage- 
ments; but when, like Eudamidas, he had 
advanced too near the walls of Olynthus, he 
and his army met a like fate, the courage of 
the citizens appearing to be fully arou.sed 
when danger menaced their hou.sehold gods. 
The vSpartan king Agesfi)olis conduc 5 led the 
next campaign with ])owerful reinforce- 
ments, and ravaged the Olynthian territory, 
but was seized with a fever called calenture, 
which can'ied him to his grave. Poly bla- 
des, who was appointed his successor in the 
command of the Spartan army, proved to 
be an able general and was successful in 
forcing the Olynthians, who were now shut 
up in their capital and exhausted by four 
years of warfare, famine and distress, to sur- 
render. Sparta required absolute submis- 
sion in peace or war on the part of the con- 
quered city as the condition of capitulation. 
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On this occasion the Spartans introduced the 
barbarians, as they were called, of Macedon 
into the field of Grecian politics; as they ac- 
cepted assistance from the Macedonian king, 
Amyntas, and rewarded him at the clOvSe 
of the war with a part of the territory 
wrested from Ol^mtliiis — a ver}' dangerous 
proceeding, as the subsequent history of 
Greece fully proved. 

We hav'e slated that, at the iK^ginniug of 
the Olynthian war, Phoebidas was to follow 
his ])rother with the remainder of the vSpar- 
tan troojys destined for service against Olyii- 
thus. Pheebidas ac^tually marched with 
eight thousand men for the seat (^f war, but 
was incidentally led to employ his army in 
a different object from the one originally 
designed, and this circumstance gave rise to 
a new struggle which shook Greece to its 
very center. 

While marching northward to assist in 
the operations against Olynthus, Pheebidas 
halted in Bceotiaand encamped in the vicin- 
ity of Thebes. As the city of Thebes had 
not been exposed to the long and .severe 
drainage which had exhausted the resources 
of Athens and Sparta, it had gradually 
ri.sen in wealth and importance, until it had 
become equal to any Grecian state in 
means, spirit and influence. But although 
the Thebans did not fear injury from with- 
out, they were distracled by internal di.ssen- 
sions on account of the strife of factions for 
supremacy. The democratic party, which 
was headed by the archon Ismenias, strug- 
gled for ascendency with the adherents of 
aristocracy, who.se leader was the archon 
Leontiades. The democracy had for some 
time been supreme in the state, and the 
aristocracy habitually looked to Sparta for 
aid in recovering their lost power. When 
therefore Pheebidas arrived with his troops 
in the viciniU’ of Thebes accidentally, the 
Theban aristocrats, seeing the favorable op- 
portunity thus thrust upon them, re.solved 
to call upon the Spartan commander for as- 
sistance against their democratic antago- 
nists. Teontiades, the aristocratic leader, 
accordingly presented liim.self to Pheebidas 
and offered him possession of the Cadmiea, 


or Theban citadel — an offer which the Spar- 
tan general very readily accepted. The 
time for this enterprise was the most auspi- 
cious that could have been .selecf^d; as it 
was the season of one of the festivals of 
Dimeter, when Theban matrons performed 
their devotional ceremonies in the citadel, 
no males being present at these rites. 

When Phoebidas received the gate-keys 
of the Cadniijca from Leontiades, he hasten- 
! ed from his encampment to the citadel, 
which he at once seized, without encounter- 
ing any resistance. The Theban people 
were struck with surprise and consternation; 
and, although Leontiades assured them of 
the peaceful intentions of the Spartans, four 
hundred of the leading citizens fled to Ath- 
ens when they saw Ismenias dragged into 
the citadel l)y the Lacedeemonian invaders. 
When he had accomplished his nefarious de- 
sign, Leontiades hastened to Sparta and 
easil>' persuaded the Spartan Senate of the 
propriety of having a Lacedaemonian gar- 
rison in Thebes. The Theban aristocracy, 
thus proteCled and aided by Sparta, inaugu- 
rated a reign of terror in their city; and the 
confiscations, banishments and executions 
which followed were almost unparalleled in 
Grecian history. The aristocratic party, 
supported b>' the vSpartan garrison in the 
Cadnuca, reveled in the blood of their 
democratic adversaries. But the oppressed 
Theban people soon found deliverers. 

Among the many Theban exiles resident 
at Athens, one of the most distinguished 
was Pelopidas, a youth of noble birth, brill- 
iant talents and ardent patriotism. Ani- 
mated with a desire to deliver his country- 
men from their oppressors, he ac^ed in con- 
cert with a few comrades to efieeft that pur- 
po.se. The other Theban exiles at Athens, 
glad to embrace this opportunity to take 
vengeance on their tyrants, warmly support- 
ed the plot of Pelopidas and joined his 
standard. 

Pelopidas was the ardent friend of P'pam- 
inondas, a Theban venerable in years and 
exalted in virtue. Epaminoiidas at first 
lield back from the conspiracy formed by 
Pelopidas and the Theban exiles at Athens, 
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because its execution required deceit and 
the possible shedding of innocent blood. 
He was a stridl Pythagorean, and his prin- 
ciples w^ere so pure that he was never 
known to trifle with truth, even in jest, 
or to .sacrifice it for any interest. ! 

Phyllidas, the .secretary of the oligarchical | 
governnient of Thebes, was in the plot | 
against his masters and took a prominent 
})art in its execution. He invited the two 
polcmarclis, Archias and Philij^pus, with | 
llu“ principal vSpartan leaders, to a sumj^tii- j 
oils banquet on a certain night; and when | 
they were siifhciently stupefied with eating ; 
and drinking, he propo.seci to introduce .some ' 
Theban ladies. Before these entered the 
ajiartnient, a ine.ssenger brought a letter to 
Archias and requested his attention to it, as 
it contained a warning of something serious 
that was to hap])en; but the careless volupt- 
uary, intent only on indulgence in wine 
and other excesses, thru.st the letter under 
the cushions of his couch, with the remark: 

‘ ‘ vSerious matters to-morrow ! ’ ’ 

Pelb])idas and his friends, who had arrived 
in the city in the disgui.se of hunters, there- 
upon entered the lianquet-room shrouded in | 
female garb. The half-intoxicated guests 
greeted them with a boisterous welcome, and 
the>' .scattered themselves, with .seeming 
carelessness, among the compan>'. As one 
of the Spartan lords attenijited to lift the 
veil of the person who was speaking to him, | 
he received a Altai wound; and this was the 1 
signal for a general attack. Swords and j 
daggers were drawn under the silken ap- j 
])arel, and were thrust into the hearts of 
the two polonarchs and the Spartan leaders, 
.so that none of the tyrants escajied alive. 
The traitor Leontiades perished with the ' 
rest. The prisons were now opened and j 
five hundred captive friends of liberty were | 
freed from their chains, and the.se joined ; 
the armed force of the revolutionary conspir- j 
ators. To the profound joy of the wonder- | 
ing citizens of Thelies, the voices of the 
heralds were heard in the dead of the 
night, summoning them to the standard 
of freedom, and proclaiming: “The ty- 
rants are no more!” On the morrow 


crowds of the Theban youth flocked to the 
standard of the emancipators; democracy 
was reestablished; and in a few days the 
Spartan garri.son, .seeing that its enemies 
were reinforced b>' a strong force of Athe- 
nian auxiliaries and returned Theban exiles, 
capitulated, and were allowed to evacuate 
the Cadmaea. 

Thus, after enduring an oppre.ssion of three 
years from their tyrannical oligarchs, the 
Theban people were liberated by a success- 
ful revolution begun and ended in one night 
(B. C. 378)-— a revolution, which for right- 
eousness of cause and energetic vigor of 
execution, stands almost without a parallel 
in the world’s history. 

The Spartans, though having no right to 
com])lain of this catastrojflie to their garri.son 
in the Cridimea, .saw that it might furni.sh a 
dangerous example to other subjecl states, 
and as .soon as they receiv^ed intelligence of 
the event they resolved to go to war for the 
recovery of Thebes. Active military ])rep- 
arations were at once entered upon, and 
thus arose a war between vSparta and Thebes 
which raged with great violence for seven 
years, and which contributed largely to the 
final downfall of the celebrated republics ol 
ancient Greece. 

The Sj)artan king Cleombrotus led an 
army into Bfjeotia, and Atliens was called 
upon to account for having furnished an 
asylum to the Theban exiles. Keeling 
themselves unprepared to enter into a war 
with Sparta, the Athenians agreed to .sacri- 
fice their two generals who had rendered the 
most efficient aid to the Theban revolution- 
ists. One of these generals was executed, 
and the other, having fled from Athens, was 
sentenced to banishment. The Thebans 
feared that they would be left without allies 
to contend against the Lacedaemonian power. 
For the puiqxise of forcing Athens to come 
to their a.s.si stance, they bribed Sphodrias, 
the Spartan general, to invade the Athenian 
territor>\ He accordingly entered Attica in 
the night and perpetrated various ravages, 
but retired the following day. The Spartan 
j government di.sclaimed all knowledge of 
I this affair, and brought Sphodrias to trial 
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for it; but he was acquitted, through the | 
influence of Agesilaiis. Athens at once 
entered into an a< 5 tive alliance with Thebes 
and declared war against her old enemy and 
rival. 

A new league of Grecian states was now 
formed against vSparta, on the plan of the 
Confederacy of Delos. This league in- 
cluded seventy cities in its most prosperous 
period. Athens was at the head, but the 
independence of the various members of 
the league was carefully guarded. A 
congress at Athens regulated the share 
of each state of the confederac}’ in the 
general expenditure. The fortifications of 
Piraeus were completed, new war- vessels 
were construcfted, and all the allies hast- 
ened forward their militar}^ contingents. 
Thebes raised a vSacred Band — a heavy- 
armed battalion, consisting of three hun- 
dred chosen citizens of the noblest families, 
united by the most intimate bonds of friend- 
ship. Thebes had two great leaders. One 
of these was Pelopidas, the illustrious liber- 
ator of his counti*}' , and a man of high 
character and abilities. vStill more eminent 
was his intimate friend and associate, Epam- 
in6ndas, who, as we have seen, was imbued 
with the highest virtues by nature and edu- 
cation. Though Pelbpidas was ha'ofarch, 
Epaminondas was most ]iromiiient in drilling 
and disciplining the troops. 

Epaminondas did not covet wealth or 
fame, though he affecfted no undue contempt 
for either. He only followed a public life 
because his country required his services. 
He condudled himself in such a manner in 
his command as to do more honor to the 
dignities with which he was invested than 
they conferred upon him. When circum- 
stances no longer required his exertions he 
• retired to private life, in order to indulge in 
those philosophic studies which had given 
his mind its calm strength and magnanim- 
ity. Though he excelled all his compeers 
in eloquence, it was said respecJ'ling him 
that no man knew more and spoke less. 
Besides being one of the most accompli.shed 
soldiers of his time, he was one of the wisest 
statesmen and one of the best of citizens. 


Epaminondas and Pelopidas entertained the 
most perfect and disinterested friendship 
for each other — a friendship rare under such 
circumstances, and exceedingly creditable to 
both. 

Agesilaiis, who still directed all the coun- 
cils of Sparta and controlled its destinies, 
now perceived the necessity of taking more 
energetic measures. He took the field in 
person, at the head of an army of eighteen 
thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, 
and conducfled two campaigns in Boeotia, de- 
vavStating the country’ and harassing Thebes 
and its de])endencies; but the skill of Pe- 
lopidas and Epaminondas and their able 
Athenian ally, Chabrias, prevented him 
from winning any decisive success (B. C. 
378-B. C. 376). 

Phoebidas, the foiTuer captor of the 
Cadma^a, whom Agesilaiis had left in com- 
mand in Ba'otia when he returned to Sparta, 
was defeated and slain by the Thebans. The 
repealed injuries infli( 5 led upon the terri- 
tories which supplied the Thebans with 
provisions now caused them to sufler from 
famine, and all the eflbrts to olitain supplies 
b}’ vSea from Eubcea were foiled b\' the vSpar- 
tan garrison established on that island. In 
this emergenc)' the luibceans rose in re\a)lt, 
drove the Eacedcemonian garrison from the 
island, and Thebes was afforded effedfual 
relief. But Thebes was .shortly afterwards 
menaced with a more serious calamity. 
vSparta and her allies fitted out a fleet of 
sixt\' large vessels for the purpose of trans- 
porting troops into the vicinity of Thebes 
and cutting off all her communications by 
sea. In this crisis Thebes was saved by 
Athens. Chabrias, who was as able a com- 
mander by sea as by land, was entrusted 
with the command of a powerful Athenian 
fleet, and infli( 5 led a most decisive defeat 
upon the vSpartan fleet near the isle of 
Naxos, which left the trade of Thebes and 
Athens perfedlly free and restored the mari- 
time empire of Athens in the East. In the 
western seas, Corey ra, Cephallenia, and the 
neighboring tribes on the mainland, joined 
the Athenian alliance. The Thebans were 
as vi( 5 lorious on land, and the Bceotian 
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cities submitted to their control during the 
two years that they were free from Spartan 
invasion. In B. C. 374 all lyacedaemonians 
were expelled from Ba*otia; free govern- 
ments were established in all the B(eotian 
cities, except Orchomemis and Chaeronea; 
and the Boeotian League was revived. The 
triumphant Theban.s now proceeded to 
avenge themselves on the Phocians for hav- 
ing invited the vSpartans into Central Greece 
twenty years before, and to seize the treas- 
ures of Delphi; but the Phocians esca|)ed 
this threatened vengeance ])> the timely as- 
sistance of the Spartan king Clebinbrotus. 

The Athenians now had reasons for a hos- 
tile attitude toward Thebes, and they sent 
messengers to vSparta with proposals of peace, 
Avhich the Lacedaanonians gladly accepted; 
but the negotiations were broken off b}’ the 
inop])ortune restoration of the Zacynthian 
exiles by Tiniotheus, Conon’s son, and hos- 
tilities between Athens and Sparta were re- 
newed. The Athenian fleet under Timo- 
theus scoured the western seas and routed 
the Spartan fleet under Nicolochus (B. C. 
374). Iphicrates, the successor of Tinid- 
theus in command, continued his predeces- 
sor’s successful career by vanquishing a 
third naval force which the Lacedccmonians 
had collec^led from Corinth, vSyracuse and 
other allied states and dependencies. 

The Thebans were so elated with their 
prosperity at this stage of the war that they 
rejected a proposal of the King of Persia, 
who sought their aid in suppressing a rebell- 
ion against his authority in Egypt, and 
who for this reason interposed his mediation 
between the contending powers of Greece 
(B. C. 374). The Thebans, in their hour 
of triumph, also outraged the feelings of 
humanity by razing to the ground several 
hostile cities of Bceotia, among which was 
Plata^a, the little re])ublic so long the friend 
and ally of Athens, which received tlie 
homeless Plata^au citizens and expre.ssed 
the most intense indignation against their 
Theban persecutors. The effecl of this 
harsh behavior of the Thebans brought 
them to reason, as they shortly afterward 
agreed to a congress of the Grecian states, 


I which was held at Sparta, to consider the 
question of a general pacification, as the 
states were by this time weary of the strug- 
gle (B. C. 371 ). 

The treaty which this congress negotiated 
was called the Peace of Call ias, from Callias, 

I the ])rinci])al Athenian envoy. Agesilaiis 
I represented Sparta, while Pq^aminondas 
j was the leading Theban plenipotentiary, 
i It was agreed that the Spartan garrison 
! should be withdrawn from every Grecian 
! city, and the independence of ever) Grecian 
state, large or small, was acknowledged. 
Athens and vSparta, weary of the struggle, 

, signed the treat)^ ver) readily; Athens and 
: her allies signing .sejniratelv, but vSparta tak- 
ing the oath for the whole Lacedaemonian 
; confederacy. Here was the rock on which 
I the whole negotiations between vSparta and 
Thebes split; as Pq)amin6ndas declared with 
boldness and justice that he could not and 
I would not agree to the treaty unless he were 
! allowed to sign in the name of the whole 
I B(eotian Ivcague. He defended his attitude 
in an eloquent speech, claiming justly that 
Thebes was as rightfull)' the sovereign cit)’ 
of Bceotia as vSparta was of Laconia. The 
I arrogance of vSparta in refusing to concede 
this point shows that her domineering pride 
had not been tamed by calamity. While 
claiming the right to an irresponsible au- 
I thority ov^er the cities around her, she was 
unwilling to concede the same privilege to 
! any other power. Kl>amin6iidas firmly ad- 
hered to his position, asserting the right of 
Thebes to hold an equal position with any 
I other Grecian state. As Agesilaiis obsti- 
j nately j)ersisted in his arrogant refusal, 
j the congress broke up, leaving Sparta and 
I Theljes at war, while peace had been con- 
j eluded between all the other states. 

Thebes, thus deserted by her allies, was 
I now in a dangerous and difficult situation, 

; as Sparta was supported by her former allies. 

! The rest of the Greeks appeared to look 
I upon the resolute courage of the Thebans in 
, this perilous crisis as utter madne.ss, and 
I expedled in a very short time to see Thebe.s 
i utterly crushed by the overwhelming power 
: of vSparta and her allies. But Thebes was 
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vSaved in this dangerous emergency by the 
military talents of Epaminondas, who proved 
hinivSelf the greatest general that Greece 
ever produced. Conscious (^f his own power 
and the value of tlie new tallies which were 
soon to take the place of the vSpartan system, 
he revived the failing spirit of his anxious 
countrjmien, invented good omens to coun- 
tera< 5 l the discouraging influence of their 
evil ones, and in his personality he sustained 
the spirit of the entire nation by the great- 
ness of his soul. 

The vSpartan king Cleombrotus, the col- 
league of Agesilaiis, was already in Phocis, 
with a confederate army of twenty-four 
thousand foot and sixteen hundred horse. 
The Thebans could not muster much more 
than half that strength, but in discipline 
and valor they far excelled the motley host 
under Cleombrotus. The Sacred Band, 
consisting of three hundred chosen men of 
tried fidelity and bound together by invio- 
lable bonds of friendship, was under the 
command of Pelopidas, and always fought 
to conquer, until it fell before the Macedonian 
arms many years later. 

Cleombrotus began the campaign with 
energy by seizing Creusis, on the Crissaean 
Gulf, with twelve Theban vessels which lay 
in the harbor, thus providing at the begin- 
ning a base of supplies and a line of retreat. 
He then marched along the Gulf of Corinth 
into Bfcotia, and within a few months after 
the congress at Sparta encamped at Iveu(5tra 
{B. C. 371 ). Three of the seven Theban 
hwotarc/is were so greatly alarmed that they 
proposed to retreat upon Thebes and send 
their wives and children to Athens for 
safety, but they were overruled in their pur- 
pose. Epaminondas and Pelopidas were 
vigilant and cheerful. Though his troops 
were numerically inferior to tho.se of his 
enemy, Epaminondas was confident in the 
spirit with which he had been chiefly instru- 
mental in in.spiring them. lie so arranged 
his army as to be always superior at the ac- 
tual point of conta(5t, instead of engaging all 
at the same time, which had previously been 
the uniform pracftice in Grecian warfare. 
The Theban left was a dense column, fifty 


feet deep, led by the Sacred Band under 
Pelopidas. The famous battle of Leu(5lra 
was begun by this Theban left wing, which 
attacked the Lacedaemonian right, which 
contained the selecfl troops of vSparta led by 
Cleombrotus him.self; while the Theban 
center and right, which faced the allies of 
Sparta, were kept out of the engagement. 
There had never been any fiercer fighting 
oti any Grecian battle-field. The Spartans 
sUvStained their ancient valor, but the onset 
of the Theban left was irresistible, and the 
whole LacedLcmonian army was thrown inta 
confusion, of which Epaminondas availed 
himself b}^ performing an evolution which 
decided the fate of the day. He formed the 
attacking column into a wedge, which he 
hurled impetuously through the demoral- 
ized lines of the LacedLemonians, .spreading 
death and disorder all around. The Spar- 
tans and their allies never recovered from 
the shock, and, in spite of their de.sperate 
resistance, were completely routed. Cle- 
onibrotus himself was mortally wounded, 
and his .shattered army fled for refuge to its 
strong encampment, which Epaminondas 
prudently left unas.sailed. The The!)ans 
eredled a trophy on the plain of Leudlra in 
honor of their .splendid victory . The allies 
of S])arta, many of whom were in the battle 
through fear rather than choice, inwardly 
rejoiced at the result of the battle. 

All Greece w^as inten.sely astonished at 
the i.ssue of the battle of Leu(5lra — the first 
pitched battle in which a vSpartan army 
had been overcome by inferior numbers. 
On the day when the bad news reached 
vSparta, its inhabitants were engaged in cele- 
brating festival games and invoking the 
favor of the gods for the coming harvest. 
When the Ephors were informed of the ter- 
rible calamity they communicated the names 
of the slain to their relatives, and also com- 
manded the women to abstain from all signs 
of mourning, excepting tho.se who.se rela- 
tives .survived the defeat. On the following 
day the friends of the slain appeared in their 
best attire in the public places and congrat- 
ulated each other on the bravery of their 
kinsmen, while the friends of the .survivors of 
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the disastrous defeat looked sorrowfully for- 
ward to the sentence of eternal disgrace which 
the state passed upon every citizen who fled 
before an enemy. In this instance, however, 
the doom of ignominy was dispensed with. 
A( 5 luated either by a spirit of charity or by 
the consciousness that Sparta, in her ex- 
hausted condition, could not afford to lose 
more of her citizens, Agesilaiis moved in the 
Senate that the rigor of the laws should be 
mitigated on this occasion. vSaid he: “Let 
us suppose the sacred institutions of Lycur- 
gus to have 'slept during one unfortunate 
day, but henceforth let them resume their 
wonted vigor!” The prudent coun.sels of 
Agesilaiis were adopted. 

The disastrous battle of Tyeucflra was the 
greatest calaniit}^ that had ev^er befallen 
Sparta. Spartan influence was destroyed, 
even over the Peloponnesian cities. The 
Spartan dependencies north of the Corin- 
thian Gulf were lost, some being .seized by 
the triumphant Thebans, and the others by 
Ja.son, tyrant of Pherse, in Thessaly. The 
vSpartan ascendency in Greece, which had 
continued thirty-three years from the time 
of the capture of Athens by L.VvSander, in B. 
C. 404, was now super.seded l)y the Thel)an 
supremacy, which lasted nine years, from 
B. C. 371 to B. C. 362. 

In the meantime the intelligence of the 
Spartan defeat at Leu( 5 lra had produced an 
unexpedled effecfl at Athens. The Thebans 
were so desirous of propitiating the favor of 
the Athenians that they .sent a .special cour- 
ier to Athens to announce the event; but 
the Athenians, jealous of the growing 
power of Thebes, coldly received the mes- 
vSenger. Though unwilling to promote the 
prosperity of Thebes, the Athenians at the 
same time endeavored to extort every pos- 
sible advantage to their own affairs from the 
depressed condition of Sparta. 

Disappointed in their hopes of .support 
and aid from Athens, the Thebans sought 
the alliance of a prince at this time more 
powerful than the Athenian republic, namely 
Jason of Phera.", who at this time ruled all 
Thessaly. Jason was a man of extraordi- 
nary talents and unbounded ambition, and 


aimed at the sovereignty of all Greece. Be- 
siiles iK'ing endowed with all the ])ersonal 
qualities of the old kings of the Homeric 
period, from whom he claimed to be de- 
.scended, he po.sses.sed the military skill and 
the political ability of his own maturely-de- 
I velojK'd epoch. vSuch a personage was well 
calculated to ri.se to power in a country like 
I Thessaly, where the primitive habits of a 
: pa.storal life were onl>' partly intermingled 
, with more refined customs, derived from the 
; neighboring states of the ancient Grecian 
confederacy. Ja.son, who was originally 
' .simply a citizen of Phene, a con.siderable 
‘ town in the South of Thessaly, acquired so 
, much influence and popularity by his tal- 
; ents and condiuM that, under the title of 
j ca]>tain-general, he exerci.sed the full extent 
I of royal power in his native country, 
i Ja.son 's mind was capable of the loftie.st 

designs. He .saw how ea.sily his numerous 
and hardy mountaineers, wliom he had 
trained to an almost unparalleled degree of 
di.sci])line, could win for him the ascendency 
over the exhausted states of Central Crreece' 
and the Peloponnesus. He even meditated 
conquests beyond Greece, like tho.se after- 
wards realized by Alexander the Great. As 
a preliminary step in his policy, he diligently* 
sought to acquire a friendly influence over 
the Grecian republics. He visited the most 
important of them on .several occasions, and, 
by specious address and .semi -barbaric .splen- 
dor, gained considerable favor among them. 
He entered into an alliance with Thebes, 
though its most eminent citizen, lipaminon- 
das, .spurned all his advances and di.sdain- 
fully rejected his presents. Yet Ivpaniinon- 
das was probably the poorest citizen who 
ever became distingui.shed as a soldier and a 
state.sman among the republics of ancient 
Greece. 

Entertaining such views, Jason of Pherae, 
as Prince of Thes.saly, at once accepted the 
invitation of the Thebans to join their army 
and to give them the support which Athens 
refused. While both the triumphant The- 
bans and the vanqui.shed Spartans still lay 
encamped near the famous battle-field of 
Leu< 5 lra, Jason, at the head of two thousand 
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light horse, joined the Theban army and 
was gladly welcomed by his allies. But 
conscious that his ultimate designs concern- 
ing Greece would be better advanced by his 
appearance in the character of a mediator 
between the belligerent powers than as an 
ally of either of them, Jason counseled 
peace, and, adling as negotiator himself, he 
soon succeeded to such an extent as to bring 
about a truce (B. C. 370). 

On the conclusion of this truce, all parties 
at once retired from the field, the Lacedae- 
monians returning home in such haste as to 
imply a lack of confidence in this sudden 
pacification, as well as their dislike of the 
unexpeci^ed mediator. All the Grecian 
states seem to have felt at this tiine a con- 
siderable degree of alarm regarding Jason, 
whose proceedings, after he had returned to 
Thessaly, were calculated to confirm their 
worst anticipations. He openly decla^^ed 
his intention to be present at the ensuing 
celebration of the Pythian Games at Del])hi, 
and to claim the right to jireside there as an 
honor due to his descent, his piety and his 
power. He colledled about eleven thousand 
cattle of different kinds, for the sacrifices of 
the oracle; thus amply indicating the num- 
ber of the followers with which he designed 
making his appearance. 

But in this crisis of such ill omen to 
Greece — when the ambitious purposes of 
the Prince of Thessal}^ were apparently ap- 
proaching consummation — his career was 
ended forever by a.ssassination. After re- 
viewing his cavalry, he sat to give audience 
to supplicants, when .seven youths, under 
the plea of stating .some point on which 
they disagreed, approached him and mur- 
dered him (B. C. 370). The reason for this 
adl has ever remained a mystery. The 
friendly welcome given by the Grecian 
cities to the five assassins who escaped fully 
indicates the feeling with which the Grecian 
states received the intelligence of Ja.son’s 
assa.ssination. This tragedy .saved Greece 
from conquest by powerful northern neigh- 
bors for a period of thirty-three years. 

In the meantime the Mantineans took ad- 
vantage of the perilous situation in which 


the great catastrophe at Leucflra had left 
Sparta to avenge their former wrongs, and 
solicited the aid of Kpamin6ndas. Blinded 
by their jealous animosities, Sparta and 
Thebes, with their re.spe( 5 live allies, .soon 
Recommenced hostilities. The year after 
that in which Ja.son lo.st his life was char- 
a( 5 lerized by several proceedings of some im- 
portance on the part of the rival states of 
Greece. Arcadia, then in alliance with 
Thebes, was invaded and ravaged by Ages- 
ilaiis; and Epaminondas retaliated by lead- 
ing an army of .sevent}^ thousand men, con- 
sisting of the youth of Bceotia, Acarnaiiia, 
Phocis, Locris, Euba'a, Argolis and Elis, 
into Laconia, and advanced upon Sparta 
itself, which had not felt the heavy hand of 
a ho.stile invader for several centuries (B. 
C. 369). During all this time the vSpartan 
women had never beheld an armed foe, and 
the defeiLseless city was filled with conster- 
nation. But the energetic and venerable King 
Agesilaiis was equal to the emergency. He 
abandoned Arcadia, on the approach of the 
Thebans, and went to the relief of his na- 
tive city, which, by his consummate .skill, 
valor and prudence, he succeeded in pre- 
.servdng from the inroad of a hoscile foe far 
outnumlx*ring his own forces. Agesilaiis re- 
pulsed the cavalry of l^paminondas, who 
retired down the Eurotas valley, burning 
and plundering the rich and defen.seless ter- 
ritory of Laconia, thus wreaking the hos- 
tility which the genius of Agesilaiis had 
Avarded olf from its capital. 

The chief objecfls ©f the expedition of 
Epaminondas were yet to be fulfilled. He 
de.sired to organize and strengthen the union 
of Arcadian towns already formed. To 
guard against mutual jealou.sy and rivalry 
on the part of the existing cities, the new 
city of Megalopolis was built, and peopled 
by colonists from forty towns. This new 
city became the capital of the Arcadian 
Tvcague, and here a congress of deputies, 
called The Ten Thousa 7 id, was to be reg- 
ularly convened; while a standing army of 
deputies from the different cities of the 
league was likewise raised. 

Epamindndas likewise contemplated a 
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proje( 5 l for the restoration of the Messe- 
nians. For three centuries this valiant i)eo- 
ple had been exiled from their native land, 
which was held in possession by the Lace- 
daemonians. The letters of Kpaniinondns 
now recalled the Messenian exiles from the 
shores of Italy, vSicily, Africa and Asia, and 
thc\' enthusiastically flew to arms to recover 
the land of their heroic ancestors. They 
fortified the citadel of Ithoine anew, and re- 
built the destroyed city of Messene upon 
the western slojie of the mountain and pro- 
tedled it with stronj; walls. The Messenian 
territories extended southward to the j^nlf 
bearing their name, and northward to Klis | 
and Arcadia. Kpamindndas was actuated 
by motives of humanity in resUiring the ex- 
iled Messenians, as well as by a desire to 
raise a powerful rival to Sparta in the Pelo- ' 
ponnesus. 

King Agesilaiis took advantage of the 
disfavor with which Athens had looked upon 
the Theban victory at Leudtra by .sending to 
that republic able and cunning emissaries, 
who, with the assistance of the ambassadors 
of Corinth and Phlius, succeeded in induc- 
ing the Athenians to take up arms, not to 
restore Spartan supremacy, but to establish 
that general peace which had been agreed 
to at the congress at vSparta by every state, 
excepting Thebes. The exi.sting war ap- 
peared, in the eyes of the other Grecian 
states, to proceed entirely from the obstinacy 
of Thebes; and, under color of this specious 
argument, Athens now participated in the 
war as an ally of Sparta. 

An Athenian army of twenty thousand 
men under Iphicrates marched to Arcadia, 
for the purpose of diverting Epaminondas 
from his campaign in Laconia. The great 
Theban general had ju.st perfedled the hu- 
mane and politic proceeding of restoring the 
Mes.senians to the land of their ancestors, 
when he heard of the movement of the 
Athenians under Iphicrates. He immedi- 
ately evacuated Laconia; and Iphicrates at 
once retired from Arcadia, as if the obje( 5 l 
-of the campaign had been accomplished. 
Watching each other’s movements, the two 
generals withdrew in the direction of their | 


respedlive homes, which they reached with- 
out any hostile collision. This pacific end 
of the campaign caused Epaminondas to 
be accused of miscondudl; but he defended 
hini.self in so forcible and dignified a man- 
ner before the assembly of the Theban peo- 
ple that the factious endeavors of his ene- 
mies to injure him simply added to his 
honor and popularity. The most im])ortant 
result of the campaigti was the revival of 
the Messenian commonwealth, as it ])erma- 
neiitly de])rived S])arta of almost half her 
long-held territory. 

The Thebans had gained other advant- 
I ages, and they were prepared to enter the 
field the next spring with undimini.shed 
confidence, though the Lacedaemonians, in 
concert with the Athenians under Chabrias, 

' had fortified the Isthmus of Corinth, for the 
jmrpose of closing the passage into the 
Peloponnesus against another Theban inva- 
sion. But Epaminondas forced one of the 
S])artan posts and devastated the Corinthian 
territories (B. C. 369). vSicyon deserted the 
cause of vSparta and entered into an alliance 
with Thebes. The Thebans were in turn 
defeated in an attack upon Corinth, and 
their foes were reinforced by a S(juadron 
which arrived at Leclueum, from Dionysius 
I., the tyrant of Syracuse, conveying two 
thousand auxiliaries from Gaul and vSjiain. 

But here the campaign ended. Instead 
of marching into the Peloponnesus, Epam- 
inondas retired w'ith his forces and re- 
turned to Thebes. This retreat for a time 
injured his popularity. The vSpartans under 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaiis, next expelled 
the Theban garrisons wdiich had been intro- 
duced into the different cities of Laconia. 
In the meantime the Arcadians, elated hy 
their newly-acquired power, as]>ired to .share 
the sovereignty with Thebes, as Athens did 
with Sparta. Under their leader Lycom^des, 
who had first proposed the league, the Arca- 
dians gained .several advantages in the West 
and inflidfed the final death-blow to Spar- 
tan power in Messsenia. Archidamus, at 
the head of a Spartan army, afterwards in- 
vaded Arcadia and won a signal vidlory 
over the valiant Lycomedes. In this battle 
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the Arcadians suffered frightful slaughter, 
while the Spartans did not lose a man (B. C. 
368). When intelligence of this victory 
reached Sparta, the venerable Agesilaiis and 
all the assembled people wept for joy. As 
no Spartan mother had to lament for the 
loss of a son, this engagement was styled, 
in the vSpartan annals, the ‘ ‘ Tearless Battle. 
By fortifying their frontier in accordance 
with a plan suggested by Epaminondas, the 
Arcadians put a .stop to Lacedaemonian in- 
cursions for a time. The Thebans did not 
regret this defeat of their allies, as it curbed 
their pride and showed their need of protec- 
tion from the sovereign state. 

In the meantime Peldpidas was sent into 
Thessaly with a strong force to restore quiet 
to that region, then disturbed by the tyrant 
Aletxander of Phene, Jason’s brother and 
third successor on the throne of Thessaly. 
When the Thebans arrived in Thessaly, the 
frightened despot implored their clemency 
and submissively bound himself to fulfill 
every stipulation didlated to him, both those 
relating to his own possessions and those 
respecting the Theban dominions. Pelopi- 
das organized a league among the Thessa- 
lian cities and entered into an alliance with 
Macedon. Among the hostages'* sent from 
the Macedonian court was the young prince 
Philip, son of Amyntas, then fifteen years 
of age, who was destined to act an import- 
ant part in the later history of Greece. 

During the years B. C. 367 and B. C. 366, 
the Persian court became more and more 
the theater of Grecian negotiations, or, more 
properly, intrigues; all the belligerent states 
of Greece desiring at least the pecuniary as- 
sistance of King Artaxerxes Mnemon. I V 
lopidas was the Theban embassador sent to 
Susa, and he faithfully and skillfully ful- 
filled the objedts of his mission. The Per- 
sian monarch was so charmed by the noble 
appearance and the commanding eloquence 
of Pel6pidas that he distinguished him above 
all the rival envoys from the other Grecian 
states and ratified a treaty with him of a most 
advantageous charadler for Thebes. This 
treaty was designed for the general pacifica- 
tion of Greece, and by its provisions the Great 


King recognized the Hellenic supremacy of 
Thebes and the independence of Messdne 
and Amphipolis, decided a dispute between 
the Arcadian and the Elians in favor of the 
latter, and required Athens to reduce her 
navy to a peace footing, and Sparta to ac- 
knowledge the independence of Messenia, 
under the pain of bringing down upon both 
these powers the joint vengeance of Persia 
and Thebes in case of refusal. 

These peace propositions demanded the 
full consideration of all the parties con- 
cerned. Accordingly, as soon as Pelopidas 
had returned home and informed his coun- 
trymen of the favorable result of his nego- 
tiations, the Thebans dispatched ambassa- 
dors to all the states of Greece, inviting 
them to appear b}^ their representatives at 
Thebes, to deliberate, in full congress, upon 
the conditions of the proposed treaty. The 
minor Grecian states very generally ol>eyed 
this summons, but Athens and Sparta seem 
to have received it with siletit contempt. 
But the Thebans did not meet with the suc- 
cess they expelled in convincing the assem- 
bled deputies as to the propriety of the 
propositions submitted to them for their ap- 
proval. Lycomedes, the Arcadian envoy, 
courageously told the Thebans that their 
cit}^ was not the place for the sitting of such 
a congress, and that Arcadia, at least, did not 
care for, nor need, the alliance of the Great 
King. Other deputies expressed similar 
sentiments, and the congress broke up with- 
out reaching any decision. Though the al- 
liance of Persia and Thebes on this occa- 
sion involved no such degrading conse- 
quences to Greece as the treaty which Antdl- 
cidas had negotiated for vSparta, the motives 
of Thebes were the same as tho.se of vS2')arta 
had been — namely, to establish for herself 
an ascendency over the other Grecian states. 
The just and virtuous Epaminondas stood 
aloof from all participation in these political 
and diplomatic intrigues. 

When Pel6pidas was shortly afterwards 
called to the North a second time, to medi- 
ate in the affairs of Macedon, and had plac- 
ed the legitimate heir to that kingdom on 
his throne, the ungrateful Alexander of 
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Phera\ tyrant of Thessaly, seized him by 
surprise as he was on his way home with a 
small train, and cast him into a dungeon. 
The Thebans at once sent an armed force 
to rescue or avenge tlieir ambassador. But 
unfortunately Epaminondas was at this 
time degraded from his command, and the 
Theban army was defeated and almost 
totally destroyed. The great vi( 5 lor of Leuc- 
ira had joined the exjx^dition as a private 
soldier, but, long before the enterprise was 
completed, he was called to his old station 
as head of the army by acclamation of the 
troops. He safely led the defeated and 
shattered army home, but immediately re- 
ceived the command of a second expedition 
wliich succeeded in releasing Peldpidas. 

Epaminondas again led a Theban army 
into the Peloponnesus in B. C. 366, and, 
having rapidly reduced Acluea, he restored 
order in that country’ and bound its ]>eople 
b}^ oath to join the standard of Thebes. 
r>ut the Aclueans did not long observe this 
engagement, partl>' because the Thebans, 
after Epaminondas had returned home, sent 
commissioners to reverse much that he 
had wisely done, thus highly exasperating 
the party in Achiea which favored Sparta 
and which finally acquired the ascendency 
in the state. The result w^as that the Acha.‘- 
ans and the Eacedannonians jointly rav- 
aged Arcadia, which was still the ally of 
Thebes, though habitually jealous of any 
effort undertaken by that state to acquire 
an undu(ji elevation. Nothing else of im- 
portance marked the progress of the war for 
awhile, although the two chief states con- 
cerned in it had lost none of their animosity 
toward each other. But the secondary or 
subordinate parties engaged in the struggle 
were weary of the constant sacrifices they 
were called upon to make, without even the 
hope of any advantage to themselves. 
Thoroughly disgusted with their allies, 
Athens and Arcadia contracfled an alliance 
for their mutual welfare and protedlion. 
Corinth, Achaea and Phlius — communities 
which had been the faithful allies of Sparta, 
in adversity as well as in prosperity — peti- 
tioned that republic either to agree to the 


pacification recently proposed by Thebes, or, 
at least, if Sparta could not with honor con- 
sent to the cession of Messenia, to allow 
them to conclude a separate treaty with the 
latter state for themseh^es. But instigated 
by the ardent eloquence of Archidamus, the 
.son of Agesilaiis, the Spartans, though 
their cau.se and fortunes were declining and 
lacing de.serted, •haughtily replied that they 
would never acknowledge the independence 
of Messenia, but that their allies might 
a( 5 l as they thought Ix^st. At first Thelx^s 
w'ould only agree to a treaty with Corinth, 
Achaea and Phlius on condition that they 
would join the league again.st Sparta; but the 
three states asking fori)eace would not con- 
sent to this proposition, and Thebes finally 
saw proper to grant them the neutrality which 
they .so ardently desired. By this proceed- 
ing vSparta was de]>rived of all her influen- 
tial and ])()werful allies except Dionysius the 
younger, the reigning tyrant of vSyracuse, 
who, about this time, in accordance with his 
father’s engagements, sent a considerable 
force to the aid of Lacedamion, which .seems 
to have lx.*en so far humbled by adversity as 
to think only of the defen.se of the Pelopon- 
nesus, which then was not threatened with 
any Theba'n invasion. 

Alexander of Pherae, Prince of Thessaly, 
the perfidious tyrant w'ho had formerl>’ been 
curbed in his cruelties and oppre.ssions by 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, had in the 
meantime regained the i)ower which he had 
lost, and again tyrannized over the frontier 
cities of The.ssaly and Boeotia with .such a 
degree of severity that the Thebans again 
found themselves obliged to interfere. Pelop- 
idas w'as accordingly sent with ten thou- 
.sand men into The.s.saly, where he was join- 
ed by many of those who had been vicfliins 
of Alexander’s cruelty and tyranny. Alex- 
ander, at the head of twenty thoasand men, 
was defeated by Pelopidas in a battle at the 
foot of the mountains of Cyno.scdphalae (B. 
C. 363). But rage at the sight of his old 
enemy and captor overcame the prudence of 
Pel6pidas, and the heroic and patriotic 
leader of the conquering Thebans fell a 
vieflim to his own gallantry. Dashing for- 
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ward impetuously and rashly, Pelopidas 
challenged the Thessalian tyrant to a single 
combat. The cowardly oppressor sought 
protection behind his guards, who poured a 
shower of javelins on Pelopidas, slaying 
him before his friends could come to his res- 
cue. Though the Thebans were victorious 
in another battle with Alexander of Phene, 
the death of their favorite Jeader seems to 
have prev^ented them from following up 
their successes to such ad\'antage as the>' 
might otherwise have done; for we see that, 
at the end of the war in Thessaly, they were 
.satisfied to leave the tyrant Alexander in 
undisputed possession of his own original 
dominion of Phene, although Theban su- 
premacy was established throughout the 
rest of Thessaly. 

In the meantime the Peloponnesus was 
not at peace, though the Thebans had their 
hands too full of other employment to pros- 
ecute the war acro.ss the Isthmus of Corinth 
at this time, in consequence of the occupa> 
tion of their arms in Thessaly, and a dan- 
gerous outbreak of the aristocratic faClion 
in Thebes itself, ending in the destruction 
of the city of Orchomenus. 

We have observed that the Arcadians, 
although allies of Thebes, were as jealous 
of Theban supremacy as of vSpartan a.scend- 
ency. The confederated cities of Arcadia 
had become ambitious as the)' advanced in 
power, and they aided Thebes against Sparta 
only for the purpose of e.stablishing their 
own absolute domination in the Pelopon- 
nesus, upon the ruins of the lyaced^emotiian 
power. Actuated by this .selfish motive, 
the Arcadians took the field again.st Elis. 
The peaceful Elians, finding thenrselves 
unable to repel the invaders of their terri- 
tory, solicited the aid of vSparta. The Eace- 
dicmonians readily granted the desired as- 
vSi.stance; but the Arcadians continued their 
aggression upon Elis, .seizing one Elian 
town after another, until they obtained pos- 
session of the city of Olympia with its sa- 
cred grove, which they seized during the 
year of the festival celebrating the one hun- 
dred and fourth 01)’mpiad, when vast mul- 
titudes from every portion of Greece were 


I pre.sent, as usual on such occa.sions, and 
i when hostilities had always been suspended. 

The festive celebration was disturbed by 
an aCl of sacrilege. The conquering Arca- 
dians deprived the Elians of their supervi- 
^ sion of the games and installed the Pisatans 
I in their })lace. A large army of the Arca- 
■ dians and their allies was pre.sent to enforce 
I this irregular proceeding. The Elians and 
' their allies, the Achseans, attempted to 
surprise their Arcadian conquerors in an 
I unguarded moment in the midst of the 
j games, and a battle occurred on the sacred 
: ground. The temple of Zeus was u.sed as a 
fortress, and the gold and ivory statue of 
that great god fashioned by Phidias seemed 
to gaze upoti a .scene of sacrilegious strife. 

, Some of the Arcadian leaders, from motives 
I of avarice, .seized the rich treasures which 
centuries of superstition had colledled around 
the Olympian shrine. Other generals were 
: shocked at this sacrilegious a(5l. The Man- 
i tineans refused to share in the .spoils, and 
! were therefore proclaimed traitors to the 
^ 'Arcadian league; but the majority of the 
confederated cities of Arcadia participated 
j .so strongly in the feeling of horror at this 
I .spoliation that they decreed the restitution 
I of the .sacred treasures, and even of the sa- 
I cred city itself, t(^ the P'Jians, whom they 
: invited to send a deputation to Tegea with 
j the view of concluding a treaty of peace, 
i The fear of calling down upon their heads 
the vengeance of the gods was the reason 
for this turn of affairs, which was as agree- 
able to the people of Elis as it was distaste- 
ful to the persons sharing in the plunder of 
the Olympian shrine. Among tho.se who 
shared in this .spoliation was the commander 
of the Theban garrison at Tegea, where the 
! deputies of Arcadia and Pylis met to negoti- 
ate the terms of peace. 

After having agreed upon a peace, the 
I deputies .sat down, in accordance with cus- 
I tom, to an entertainment prepared for them; 

and when everything indicated an appear- 
^ ance of unity and concord, the unsu.spedling 
; representatives of Arcadia and Elis were 
I suddenly .seized by a band of armed men 
! and cast into pri.son. The chief adlor in this 
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proceeding was the Theban captain, who had 
been instigated by others in a similar predic- 
ament with himself regarding the sacred 
treasures of the Olympian shrine. The Ar- 
cadian cities assumed such a threatening at- 
titude in consequence of this aOl that the 
Theban captain was intimidated into speedily 
releasing his prisoners; but he found it more 
difficult to repair the injury which his im- 
prudent outrage had caused his country. 
The outrage just alluded to alienated the 
good will of half of Arcadia from Thebes, es- 
s])eciall3’ when the Thebans refused to dis- 
countenance the ac^ of the Theban garrison 
at Tegea when applied to for redress of 
the wrongs thus inflidled, but instead 
threatened to send an army to restore order. 
The Arcadians were so exasperated at this 
haughty and menacing course of Thebes 
that they solicited aid from Athens and 
S})arta, and made, vigorous preparations to 
defend their territories against their recent 
powerful ally. 

In the summer of B. C. 362, Kpaminon- 
das invaded the Pelojuninesus for the fourth 
and last time, leading a large allied army, 
consisting of Bceotians, Thessalians and 
Eub(eans, into Arcadia, and halting at 
Tegea, where he exi)edted to ])e joined by 
some of his old fellow soldiers of Arcadia; 
but in this anticipation the hero of Teuctra 
was disappointed. Nevertheless, he was 
bold in his operations and confident of the 
issue of the impending struggle. Upon as- 
certaining that the Spartans under the ven- 
era]>le Agesilaiis were advancing to join the 
Arcadian league at Mantinea, Hpaminbndas 
decamped in the night-time and made a dash 
at vSparta, which was saved from total ruin 
by the condudl of a Cretan de.serter, who in- 
formed Agesilaiis of the Theban general’s 
design in time for the old king and his son 
to return to the defense of his capital and 
his household gods. After a battle in the 
very streets of Sparta, the Theban invader 
was obliged to retire. Thus foiled in this 
enterpri.se by the betrayal of his design 
and by the desperate valor of the Spartans, 
Epamin6ndas, determined to perform some 
deed worthy of his renown, then inarched 


to surprise Mantinea, eluding the Arcadians 
and their allies, who had moved to the re- 
lief of Sparta, by his rapid evolutions. 
Thus left unprote( 5 led by the withdrawal of 
the vSpartan army, Mantinea must have fallen 
into the pos.ses.sion of the Thebans, at a time 
when its citizens and their .slaves were em- 
ployed in the harvest-fields, had not a strong 
detatchment of Athenian cavalry reached 
the city a few hours before the arrival of 
Kpaminondas. Though weary and hungry, 
the Athenians, by their determined valor, 
saved Mantinea by repulsing the Theban 
invaders. 

The Arcadian allies soon afterwards re- 
turned to their po.sition at Mantinea; and 
Kpaminondas, anxious to efface the memory 
of his rceeiit failures, re.solved upon risking 
a great battle with the enemies of Thebes. 
II is pre])arati()ns for this engagement and 
his conducfl during its ])rogrc.ss have been 
considered by all historians as ind!?'ating 
wonderful military skill. The elevated 
plain between Tegea and Mantinea was the 
place de.stined for the final struggle between 
Sparta and Thebes. When the Thelxins 
arrived on the field they laid down their 
arms3 as if pre])aring to encam]>: and the 
vSpartans, supposing that they did not intend 
to fight, scattered over the field in .some 
confusion, .some tending their horsvs, .some 
unbuckling their breast-plates. After thus 
deceiving the vSpartans and their allies by 
pretending to decline an engagement, Kpam- 
inbndas suddenly formed his Bceotian troops 
into a wedge-like phalanx, as at Leudlra, 
and fell upon the enemy before they had 
time to resume the arms which they had laid 
a.side .so rashly. A most .sanguinary con- 
flidl ensued. The vSpartans fought with 
their accu.stomed valor; but under the dis- 
advantage always occasioned by disorder, 
they were powerle.ss to recover themselves 
on the instant. Kpaminondas took advant- 
age of the .situation by hurling a body of 
his chosen troops upon the enemy’s center, 
whereupon the vSpartans and the Mantindans 
fled. But in the midst of the struggle the 
heroic Epamin6nda.s fell pierced by a jave- 
lin, thus receiving a mortal wound. He 
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was carried aside by his friends, whereupon 
his followers stood paraly zed with dismay, 
and were unable to follow up the advantage 
for which he had prepared the way. At the 
end of the battle the Spartans asked per- 
mission to bury their dead, but both armies 
claimed the honors of the day and cre( 5 led 
trophies of vidlor}’. vSuch was the famous 
battle of Mantinea, in which Kpamin6ndas 
bought his second great vidlory over the 
vSpartans with his life (B. C. 362). 

Kpaminondas lived for a short time after 
the tumult of battle had ceased, the javelin 
still sticking in his breast. His friends 
feared to remove it, lest he should die the 
instant it was withdrawn. The illustrious 
Theban chief bore the agony of his wound 
until he was assured that his army was tri- 
umphant, whereupon he exclaimed: “Then 
all is well!” In reply to the sorrowing spec- 
tator'i who lamented that so illustrious a 
warrior and statesmen died childless, Epam- 
inondas exclaimed: “I leave you two fair 
daughters — Leucftra and Mantinea!” He 
then drew the fatal vSpear-head from his 
wound, and, with the rush of blood which 
followed, his life ebbed away, and “he died 
calmly and cheerfully, in the arms of his 
weeping countrymen, leaving behind him a 
name second to none in the annals of 
Greece.” “Epaminondas was a pure, un- 
selfish patriot; a refined, moral and gener- 
ous citizen.” Cicero regarded him as the 
greatest man that ancient Greece ever pro- 
duced. No Greek at any time more truly 
deserved the title of “Great.” Many of the 
worthiest who came after him selec 5 led him 
for their model. Like the Chevalier Bayard, 
Epaminondas was truly “a knight without 
fear and without reproach.” 

The glory and preeminence of Thebes be- 
gan and ended with the public career of 
Epaminondas; and after the battle of Man- 
tinea, that state sank to her former position 
among the republics of ancient Greece. The 
glory of Hellas had departed forever. P^x- 
hausted by her intestine struggles, caused 
j.by the mutual jealousies among the several 
states, Greece rapidly declined, and her ul- 
timate ruin was hastened by the Social War 


and the Sacred War, which soon follow^ed; 
so that, demoralized and disunited, this re- 
nowned land finally lay prostrate and ready 
to fall a prey to the arms of the despoiler — 
and this despoiler soon made his appearance 
in the person of Philip of Macedon. 

Under the auspices of the King of Persia, 
who still desired to levy men for his service 
in Egypt, overtures for a general peace were 
again made to the Grecian states. vSparta 
alone refused to agree to the new treaty, be- 
cause it recognized the independence of 
Messenia. Apparently incensed at the 
course of King Artaxerxes Mnemon, Agesi- 
lalis, although an oc 5 logenarian, crossed the 
sea at the head of one thousand heavy-armed 
Lacedaemonians and ten thousand mercen- 
aries to assist Tachos, King of Egypt, who 
had sought Spartan aid in his revolt against 
the dominon of Persia. The appearance of 
this little, lame old man, without any royal 
retinue or magnificence, excited ridicule 
among the P^gyptians; but when he aban- 
doned the cause of Tachos and joined the 
.standard of Neeftanabis, who had risen in 
arms against Tachos, the Egyptians were 
able to comprehend the full importance of 
the decrepit little S])artan king, as he placed 
Neeftanabis upon the Egy]>tian throne. 
But Agesilaiis died at Cyrtm6 on his way 
home, in the eighty-fourth year of his age 
and the forty-first of his reign (B. C. 361 ). 
His body, embalmed in wax, was conveyed 
with great pomp to Sparta. An ancient 
oracle had foretold that Sparta would lose 
her power under a lame king — a prophecy 
which was now verified through no fault of 
the king. Agesilaiis had all the virtues of 
the Spartans, without their common failings 
of avarice and deceit. He likcwi.se had a 
warmth and tendeme.ss in friendship .seldom 
po.sses.sed by his countrymen. He has been 
.styled “Sparta’s mo.st perfedl citizen and 
most consummate general, in many ways, 
perhaps, her greatest man.” 

In the meantime Athens carried on wars 
in the North, by .sea against Alexander of 
Phene, and by land against Macedon and 
tlie princes of Thrace. The .second period 
of Athenian greatness culminated in the 
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year B. C. 358, when Kuboea, the Chersoiie- 
sus and Aniphipolis were once more reduced 
under the dominion of Athens. The allied 
dependencies of Athens had long and ])ati- 
eiitly borne the system of exaction which 
she formerly practiced, but the patience of 
these dependencies finally became exhaust- 
ed. In B. C. 358 the isles of Chios, Cos, 
Rhodes, and the city of Byzantium, acting in 
concert with several minor communities, and 
after having dul_v prepared themselves for 
the consequences, transmitted a joint decla- 
ration to the Athenian government, that, 
“as they now needed and derived no assist- 
ance or proteeflion from Athens, the tribute 
hitherto paid in return for such countenance 
could no longer be required.” This mes- 
sage aroused great indignation at Athens, 
which at once sent a fleet to check the re- 
l)ellious s])irit of the dependent allies. 

The priticipal instigator of this measure 
was Chares, a man of ])rofligate character, 
and one of the leading abettors of the o])- 
])ressive impositions which had occasioned 
the revolt. The conduct: of the Social JJ a/\ 
as this contest was styled, was committed to 
this popular favorite. The two ablest com- 
manders then in Greece, Tiimjtheus and 
Tphicrates, were passed over, because of their 
known desire for conciliatory measures in 
preference to hostile proceedings in this in- 
stance. Chabrias was the only man of note 
or ability on board the Athenian fleet, and 
the expedition was prodinftive of honor 
only to him, though he lost his life through 
the acquisition of it. Upon the arrival of 
the Athenians at Chios, their commander. 
Chares, found himself unable to take his 
fleet into the harbor, on account of the vig- 
orous resistance of the rebellious allies, who 
had avssembled in force on the i.sland. Cha- 
brias alone entered the little bay with but 
one ship entrusted to him; but when his 
men found themselves unsupported l.)y the 
rest of the fleet, they leaped into the .sea 
and swam back to the other vessels, leaving 
their brave leader, who preferred death to 
di.shonor, to fall by the enemy’s darts. The 
subsequent operations of Chares met with no 
better success than this attack upon Chios. 


A new fleet was dispatched to his aid, un- 
der the command of Mnestheus, the son of 
Iphicrates, and the son-in-law of Timotheus, 
.)oth of whom acled as his counselors, 
though neither of these two veterans held 
any important official station in the ex])edi- 
tion. When the two Athenian fleets were 
united, it was resolved to besiege Byzan- 
tium, for the purpose of calling the entire 
strength of the revolted confederates to the 
defense of that c\iy. The ])rojeol. succeeded. 
The revolted allies united all their naval 
forces and appeared l)efore Byzantium. But 
a fierce storm rendered it unadvisable and 
iniprac^licable, according to the view taken 
by Timotheus and Iphicrates, for the Athe- 
nians to confront the foe. Neverthele.ss 
Chares confidently insisted on a.ssailing the 
allied rebels, notwithstanding the risk of 
.shipwreck and other obstacles feared by his 
companions, but his oDinions were o\-erruled. 

Chares at once .sent me.ssengers to Athens 
branding Timotheus and I])hicrates with all 
the opprobrious epithets which he could 
think of, and tho.se two commanders were 
at once recalled and tried for negledl of 
duty. Timdtheiis was condemned to pay a 
fine of one hundred talents (about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars) to the state — a .sen- 
tence which .sent this worthy .son of Conon 
and de.scendant of Miltiades into exile. 
Iphicrates, who was less .scnqnilous than 
his fellow- victim, filled the court with his 
armed friends and thus overawed the judges 
and forced an acquittal. He, however, like 
Timotheus, retired from his ungrateful na- 
tive city ; and neither of the.se eminent 
leaders ever afterward i)articipated in public 
aflairs. 

Having thus rid himself of his colleagues, 
Chares roamed over the seas, attended by 
bands of singers, dancers and harlots, with- 
out concerning hinrself any further about 
the prosecution of the war. He finally 
brought down upon his country the wrath 
of the Persian king by hiring himself and 
his troops to as.sist the projecfl of Artabazus, 
the rebellious Persian .satra]) of lonia^ A 
threatening message from King Artaxerxes 
Ochus so alarmed the Athenians that they 
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recalled their fleet, thus practically permit- 
ting the revolted allies the enjoyment of the 
independence for which they had contended 
(B. C. 355). Athens was also induced by | 
other caiivses to submit (piietly fc^r the time to 
this humiliating dimiiuition of her domin- 
ion and her resources. 

Thus the vSocial War was generally inglo- 


rious and exhaustive to Athens, and her 
power rapidly declined thenceforth. Dur- 
ing the four years that this war had been in 
I progress (B. C. 358-355), Philip of Macedon 
had l)een able to seize all the Athenian de- 
pendencies on the Thermaic Gulf and thus 
to extend the Macedonian power to the 
Peneus. 


SECTION XIV.— RIvSE OF MACEDON UNDER PHILIP. 


AClvDON, or Macedonia, was 
the country lying immediately 
north of Thessaly, between 
Mount Scardus on the west 
and the maritime plain of ' 
Thrace on the east. It was bounded on the ; 
north by Pcconia. Its greatest length from 
north to south was about ninety miles, and , 
its width from east to west averaged seventy ^ 
miles. Its area was probably almost six | 
thousand square miles, about half that of ; 
Belgium. The country is divided by high i 
mountain-chains, capped with snow, into a | 
number of distinCt basins, some of which 
have a lake in the center, while others arc 
watered liy rivers, which flow eastward into 
the vKgean, with a single exception. The 
basins are of such extent as to present the 
appearance of a succession of plains. The 
more elcAPted regions are mostly richly 
wooded, aiiounding with sparkling rivulets, 
deep gorges and numerous waterfalls; but 
in some places the country seems dull and 
monotonous, the traveler passing for miles 
over a series of bleak downs and bare hill 
sides, stony and without shrubs. 

The chief mountains of Macedon were 
the vSeardian and other branches from the 
chain of Hremus; Pangi;eus, famous for its 
rich gold and silver mines; Athos, jutting 
into the .®gean sea, forming a remarkable 
and dangerous promontory; and Olympus, 
partly lielonging to The.ssaly. Most of 
these, especially the vSeardian chain and 
Mount Athos, were richly wooded, and the 
timber produced by them was highly valued 
by ship-builders. The chief rivers of Ma- 


cedon emptying into the Adriatic were the 
Panyasus, the Apsus, the Laiis, and the 
Celydnus; those flowing into the Avgean 
were the Haliacmon, the Krigon, the Axius, 
and the Strymon. 

The soil of Macedon was fruitful; great 
abundance of corn, wine and oil being es- 
pecially produced on the seacoast; while 
most of the mountains were rich in mineral 
treasures. Macedonia was noted for its ex- 
cellent Jireed of horses, and thirty thousand 
brood mares were kept in the rc)> al stables 
at Pella. Macedonia was said to contain 
one hundred and fifty different nations, each 
of its cities and towns being at one time re- 
garded as an independent state. The west- 
ern part of the couiitr\' was inhabited by 
the barbarous Taulantii, in whose territory 
was the city of Rpidamnus, founded by a 
Corcyneaii colony, and whose name the 
Romans changed to Dyracchium, now called 
Durazzo. In this same region was the city 
of Apollonia, founded by the Corinthians. 
vSouth of the Taulantii, but also on the 
Adriatic, was the territory of the Alymiotce, 
whose chief cities were Elyma and Bullis. 
East of these was the little inland district: 
of the kingdom of Orestes, where the son 
of Agamemnon is said to have settled after 
j the murder of his mother. Macedonia 
j proper was the south-eastern portion of the 
i country, and contained the city of Ajgoea, 
j or Ede.ssa, the cradle of the Macedonian 
I kingdom, and Pella, the favorite capital of 
I its most powerful monarchs. The districts 
j of Macedonia proper bordering on the sea 
I were called Pieria, and were consecrated to 
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the Muses. These districts contained the ’ 
important cities of Pydna, Phyllacc and | 
Dium, North-east was the region of Ani- 
phaxitis, bordering on the Thennaic Gulf, ! 
and its principal cities were Therina, after- ' 
wards called Thessalonica, now Salonica, 
and Stagira, the birth-place of Aristotle. 
Chalcidice, or the Chalcidian ix^ninsula, be- | 
tween the Thennaic and vStrynionian Gulfs, j 
has its coasts deeply indented with bays and ; 
inlets of the ^P^gean sea, and contained | 
many important trading cities and colonies. ' 
the chief of which were Pellenc, in the 1 
headland of the same name; Potidaea, a ! 
Corinthian colony; Torone, on the Toroanic ' 
Gulf; and Olyiithus, celebrated for the many 
sieges sustained by it. In the region of ! 
Kdonia, near the Strymon riv'er, was Ain- 
phipolis, a favorite Athenian colony, Sco- ; 
tussa and Crenfdas, the name of the latter 
being changed to Philippi b}^ Philip of | 
Macedon. 1 

According to the Greek tradition the 
Macedonian kingdom was founded by Hel- 
lenic colonists from Argos under Caranus, 
who were said to have been condudled by a : 
flock of goats to the city of Kdessa, which i 
was easily stormed and taken (B. C. H13). j 
The Macedonian people were not Hellenes, | 
but belonged to the barbarous races, differ- | 
ing ver>' little from the Greeks in ethnic | 
U^pe, and being most nearly related with the j 
Illyrians in race. The Argive colony was j 
hospitably received, and gradually acquired | 
power in the region of Mount Bermius; and, 1 
according to Herodotus, Perdiccas, one of 
the original Argiv^e emigrants, was acknowl- ; 
edged as king. Other ancient writers men- , 
tion three kings before Perdiccas, who.se con- | 
billed reigns embraced a period of about a ! 
century. The period following is very ob- ! 
scure, little being known except the names : 
of the kings. PimnicCAS I. is said to have ■ 
reigned almost fifty years, from about B. | 
C. 700 to B. C. 650. He was succeeded j 
by his son, Arga^us, who reigned aVjout | 
thirty years, from B. C. 650 to B. C. 620. | 
Argaeus was succeeded by his .son, Philip I. , j 
who likewise reigned about thirty years, j 
from B. C. 620 to B. C. 590. Philip I. was j 
44 


succeeded by his son, Akropus, who reigned 
about twenty-five years, from B. C. 590 to 

B. C. 565. Aeropus was followed by his 
.son, Alcktas, whose reign lasted twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine years, from B. C. 565 
to B. C. 537. Alcetas was followed by his 
son, Amyntas I., who was king at the time 
when the Persian expedition under Megaba- 
zus invaded the country and reduced it to 
tribute B. C. 307. 

In B. C. 5t>7 Amyntas I. submitted to 
Darius Hystaspes; and fifteen years after- 
ward, during the first expedition of Mardo- 
nius, Macedonia became a mere province of 
the Medo- Persian Umpire, the native kings 
being reduced to triliute. After the retreat 
of Xerxes, in B. C. 4S0, Macedonia recover- 
ed her indejiendence, and Ix-gan to extend 
her coiujuests ea.stward along the northern 
coa.st of the Aigean, meeting two rivals, the 
new Thracian kingdom of Sitacles upon its 
ea.stern frontier, and the Athenian })ower 
in the Greek cities of the Chalcidic penin- 
.sulas, Pkkdiccas II., on ascending the 
throne, in B. C. 554, found his kingdom ex- 
posed to attacks from the Illyrians and the 
Thracians, while the Athenians encouraged 
his brother to contest the crown with him, 
which caused him to aid Sparta in the 
Peloponne.sian War. The short but brill- 
iant reign of Akchici.aus I. (B. C. 4i.S”B. C. 
399) laid the foundation of Macedonian 
greatne.ss. He improved the country by 
the construdlion of roads, strengthened it 
by forts, and introduced a better di.scipline 
in the army. He made Pella his capital 
and liberally patronized literature and art, 
inviting vSocrates to his court and munifi- 
cently protedfing ICunpides when he was 
exiled from Athens. Archelaiis was as.sassi- 
nated by Crdteras, one of his favorites (B. 

C. 400); and his death was followed by 
forty 3'ears of civil wars and .sanguinary 
revolutions, which are of no interest or 
importance. 

When PtvRDIccas ITT., who owed his ele- 
vation to the aid received from Pel6pidas the 
Theban, was slain in battle with the Illy- 
rians, he left to his infant .son, Amyntas, a 
kingdom occupied by enemies and weaken- 
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ed by internal dissensions; but in this emer- 
gency, Philip, the late king’s brother, who 
had escaj)ed from Thebes, whither he had 
been sent as a hostage at the age of fifteen, 
asserted his nephew’s rights, in opposition 
to several pretenders, who, according to cus- 
tom, took advantage of the troublous times 
to claim the sovereignty. Philip was not 
swayed from his purpose by danger or diffi- 
culty. Naturally gifted with very superior 
mental powers, his residence in Thebes in 
his boyhood, as a hostage, had given him 
the opportunit}^ of enjoying the instrucflion 
of Pvpaminondas, in whose house he is said 
to have been brought up, and whose mili- 
itary skill he had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing. Frequent visits to the leading 
Grecian republics had added to the advan- 
tages which he so early possessed, by enab- 
ling the Macedonian prince to examine the 
most civilized institutions and to form a 
personal acquaintance with the greatest phil- 
osophers and w^arriors of the time. As 
Philip was in the bloom of youth, agreeable 
in appearance and winning in manners, it is 
not surprising that he so speedily won the 
affe( 5 lions of the Macedonian people from 
his half-barbarous rivals. 

The pretenders to the Macedonian throne 
were, however, supported by the Thracians, 
who had invaded Macedou on the east after 
the death of Perdlccas III., while the Pieo- 
uians and the Illyrians had entered the 
kingdom from the north. Philip managed 
to disarm the hostility o( all these foes by 
bribes, promivses and flattery — means which 
he always u.sed with skillful care, and for 
which he had always been noted. In B. C. 
360 or 359 he was elevated from the regenc\^ 
to the throne, as Philip II., the people 
considering the precariousness of an infant 
reign as not adapted to the circumstances 
of the time. 

Athens was the quarter whence Philip 
was threatened with new troubles. Having 
adled as an auxiliary only during the Gre- 
cian war which ended with the battle of 
Mantin6a, wffiile Sparta and Thebes had 
put forth and exhaused their entire strength 
and resources, the Athenian republic had 


again found itself in the ascendency 
among the Grecian states at the close of the 
war, both re.spedling population and means. 
But with the return of prOvSperity to Athens, 
the pride and profligacy of its citizenslikewi.se 
returned ; corruption holding sway in the 
court, the Senate and the as.sembly of the 
people; the property of the good and inno- 
cent at home l^eing confiscnted to gratif>' the 
craving vices of the masses; while the trib- 
utary allies of the republic were op])ress- 
ively and un.scrujnilously taxed to supply 
the .same insatiable demands. 

Such was the condition of the prosperous 
but miserable Athenian republic at the death 
of Perdiccas III, who had deeply incen.scd 
the Atheniaps by disputing their claim to 
Amphipolis, a city which the general coun- 
cil of Greece acknowledged as their dei)end- 
ency. Having this reason for di.sliking 
Perdiccas III., the Athenians continued 
their hostility to his brother and succe.ssor 
and .sent an em])assy to aid Argaeus, the 
chief pretender to the Macedonian throne. 
Philip defeated and killed his rival in battle 
and took his Athenian allies pri.soners. Gn 
this occa.sion Philip gave the first exhibi- 
tion of that artful policy to which his long 
career ow^ed its splendor and success. In- 
stead of manifesting indignation against his 
Athenian captives, he treated them with the 
greate.st kindness and respecft, restored their 
property and sent them all home without 
rairsom, and filled with admiration for his 
chara( 5 ler and condu( 5 t. This politic and 
generous behavior produced the effe( 5 l for 
which it was intended. When Philip’s am- 
ba.ssadors presented them.selves at Athens 
with peace propositions, the republic at 
once agreed to a treaty. As Philip had 
thus adroitly rid himself of one enemy, he 
next diredled his attention to his northern 
neighbors, the Pa^onians, who.se king died 
at this crisis without heirs. Taking advan- 
tage of this situation, the Macedonian mon- 
arch led an army into Paeonia and easily re- 
duced its inhabitants to subjection, annex- 
ing their territory to his own. After aug- 
menting his militar>^ strength and his influ- 
ence by this acquiwsitioii, Philip invaded II- 
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lyria and severely chastised its people for 
their recent incursion into Macedonia, com- 
pelling them to humbly beg for peace. Thus 
in the space of two years, the remarkable 
adtivit}' and address of this youthful Mace- 
donian monarch restored internal tranquillity 
to his own kingdom, and elevated it to a far 
more vigorous and healthy condition than 
it had ever previously enjoyed. 

After thus mastering his barbarous neigh- 
bors and securing tlie northern frontiers of 
his kingdom, Philip directed his attention 
to the south; and while Athens was en- 
gaged in the Social War, he !)egan those 
aggressions which were destined to ultimate 
in his coiKjuest of the whole of Greece. 

Mis first movement was as cunning as 
that of a fox. (Jlynthus and Amphipolis, 
the most important of the confederated re- 
])ublics lying between Macedon and the .sea, 
naturally attracted his first attention. To 
prevent the opposition of the Athenians, 
who claimed Amphipolis, until his designs 
were accomplished, Philip deceived them 
with the belief that he was about to subdue 
the city for them; and the Athenians, occu- 
pied in the vSocial War, allowed themselves 
to be thus duped. He also detached Olyn- 
thus from its alliance with Amphipolis. The 
Amjihipolitans resisted his attack with great 
valor, but were eventuall\- forced to sur- 
render at discretion ( B. C. 35S). Philip 
treated the vanquished with equal policy 
and magnanimity, ])anishing only a few of 
the most violent leaders and instigators of 
the resistance to his arms, and dealing 
mildl>' with the remainder of the citizens. 
The city was incorporated with the kingdom 
of Macedon, to which it formed a valuable 
acquisition, on account of its maritime sit- 
uation. After this conquest, Philip dili- 
gently cultivated the friendship of the Olyn- 
thians, feeling that their aid would enable 
him almost to def>' the utmost wrath of the 
Athenian republic, which he would not be 
able to deceive much longer with regard to 
his a( 5 lual designs. But the Athenians 
were still too much occupied in other direc- 
tions to examine into the real charadler of 
the young monarch who continually grati- 


fied their vanity with conciliatory messages 
and flattering promises, while his actions 
had assumed a very ambiguous, if not a 
ver}^ menacing aspedl. In addition to re- 
taining Amphipolis, the Macedonian king 
captured the Athenian fortresses of Pydna 
and Potidaea and sent their garrisons home, 
expressing his polite regret that his alliance 
with Olynthus necessitated such a proceed- 
ing in one who entertained the profound 
respeCl for the Athenians which he did. 
Fully profiting by the toleration with which 
Athens still treated his acidions, Philip in- 
vaded Thrace, annexing to his kingdon that 
part of the country containing valuable 
gold mines. 

Philip next entered Thessaly and lil)er- 
ated that country from the cruel despotism 
of three tyrants, the brothers-in-law, and 
also the assassins, of Alexander of Phera?. 
The Thessalians were so grateful for this 
deliverance that they made Philip their .sov- 
ereign in everything exce])t in name, ceding 
to him a large portion of their revxmues and 
placing all the conveniences of their harbors 
and shipping at his command. The Mace- 
donian king well knew how to make perma- 
netit this valuable grant. He contrived to 
extra< 5 l from the Thracian gold mines about 
a thou.sand talents (equal to a million dol- 
lars) annually. 

The triumpliant King of Macedon now 
.sought a consort for his throne. In one of 
his excursions from Thebes, he had formerly 
.seen and admired (Jlympias, the daughter 
of Neoptolemus, king of the little territory 
of lisoire, on the western frontier of Thes- 
.saly. He now went thither to woo this fair 
prince.ss, and before long he had the pleas- 
ure of presenting her to his court at Pella. 
While engaged in the fe.stivities attending 
this event, Philip was suddenly again called 
to take the field, in consequence of intelli- 
gence .sent to him by some of his emissaries, 
to the effecT; that Illyria, PaH)nia and Thrace 
were jointly preparing to release themselves 
from the yoke which he had imposed upon 
them. 

Philip sent Parmenio, one of his ablest 
generals, to Illyria, and personally took the 
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field against the P?eoiiians and the Thra- 
cians. Both these enterprises succeeded, 
and the rebellious provinces were reduced 
to submission. Before Philip returned home, 
he received intelligence that his horses had 
gained the chariot-race at the Olympic 
Games; an occurrence which highly de- 
lighted him, as it measurably brought him 
within the pale of Grecian citizenship. Al- 
most at the same instant he received the 
still more gladsome news that his queen had 
given birth to a son at Pella. A letter which 
Philip wrote to Aristotle indicates the grati- 
fication which the king felt on this occasion, - 
as well as the high regard which he enter- 
tained for the philosopher, whOvSe acquaint- 
ance he had made at Athens. Said Philip 
in this letter: “ Know that a son is born to 
us. We thank the gods not so much for 
their gift, as for bestowing it at a time when 
Aristotle lives. We assure ourselves that 
you will form him a prince worthy of his 
father, and worthy of Macedon. ” PVmrteen 
3^ears after this letter was written (B. C. 
356), ArivStotle became the tutor of Philip’s 
son; and, undoul.>tedly, much of the future 
glory of Alexander the Great ma>' be at- 
tributed to the lessons of this renowned phi- 
losopher. 

The dominion of the King of Macedon 
now extended from the Adriatic sea on the 
west to the Kuxine sea on the east, and 
from the H:emus mountains on the north to 
the southern limits of The.ssah' on the 
south. 0^"er this vast range of territory 
Philip’s influence predominated, though he 
permitted a nominal sovereignty to continue 
in the hands of others in some quarters, at 
least temporarily. In Eastern Thrace, Ker- 
sobleptes, son of the deceased Cotys, held 
the title of king, and in Byzantium the 
Athenian influence still predominated, not- 
withstanding that city’s share in the advan- 
tages and independence resulting from the 
Social War. Philip found it necessary to 
a( 5 t cautiously in assuming dominion in By- 
zantium, because of the jealous care especi- 
ally extended by Athens to her interests 
and commerce in that quarter. His desires 
were, however, steadily fixed upon the pos- 


session of that great commercial city; and 
his designs upon both Byzantium and Olyn- 
thus, as well as the ulterior obje(fts to which 
the acquisition of these cities w^as only pre- 
liminary, were furthered by a new war 
which broke out in the center of Greece 
about this time. 

This new stniggle in Greece was known 
as the Sacred War. It began in B. C. 
458, four >^ears after the battle uf Mantinea 
and in the same year in which commenced 
the Social War between Athens and her de- 
pendent maritime allies. The Sacred 
War originated in certain proceedings of the 
Amj)hi( 5 lyonic Council, the body which in 
early times had exercised so much influence 
in Grecian affairs, and which, after its rights 
had for a long time lain dormant, had begun 
to reassert them vigorously, supported 
mainly by the influence of Thebes. Insti- 
gated by the Theban representatives, the 
Amphi( 5 lyons imprudentl}" revived the old 
subje( 5 l of the seizure of the Theban citadel 
by Phoebidas, and imposed a fine of five talents 
(about five thousand dollars) on Sparta for 
that transadlion. The Lacedaemonians ig- 
nored this decree, and neither the Amphic- 
tyons nor the Thebans possessed sufficient 
power to enforce it bj^ violent means. 

Incited in the same manner by the The- 
bans, the Amphi( 5 tyonic Council sentenced 
the ])eople of Phocis to pay a heavy fine for 
having cultivated certain landsconsecrated to 
Apollo and belonging to that deity’s famous 
temple in the sacred city of Delphi, where the 
Amphidlyons then held their sessions. The 
Thebans apt>eared to have been a( 5 luated by 
mercenary, ambitious and revengeful mo- 
tives in urging these measures. The prepon- 
derance of Thebes in the Amphic5l3^onic 
Council would have enabled her to pervert 
to her use the sums paid in as fines, had the 
decrees of the council been complied with. 
If, on the contrar}', the fines remained un- 
paid, the religious prepossessions of all 
Greece would most likely have been shocked 
by the unconcern manifested b}^ the vSpartans 
and the Phocians to the sacred edi(fls of the 
Amphidlyonic Council, and a plausible pre- 
text would be furnished to war on the Pho- 
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cians at least, in defense of the pretended 
rights of Apollo. Contemporary orators did 
not hesitate to declare that Thebes designed 
replenishing her finances from the rich 
treasures of the temple of Apollo, the only 
way to which lay through Phocis. 

If these views were really entertained by 
the Thelians, they were only partially ful- 
filled. The exorbitant amounts of the fines 
insured their non-payment by the Spartans 
and the Phocians, and the AmphiClyonic 
Council consequently declared the delin- 
quents to be public enemies, whom every 
Grecian state that hoped for divine favor was 
bound to aid in forcing to. compliance and 
submission. But the general public opinion 
of Greece paid no heed to the voice of the 
once-powerful AmphiClyonic Council. Only 
the Thebans and the Tocrians, with a few 
minor states who were actuated by private 
motives, obeyed the summons to punish the 
violators of law and the contemners of re- 
ligion. Before the attempt to enforce obe- 
dience U) the sacred councirs decrees was 
made, the Phocians, who were destined to 
receive the measure of punishment, had 
made such ample preparations for resistance 
as to convince their enemies that they were 
not to be intimidated or coerced so easily. 
After receiving secret supplies of money, 
with assurance of additional support, from 
the vSpartans, to whom they naturally ap- 
pealed for sympathy in this emerge^icy, the 
Phocians, without waiting to be attacked, 
anticipated their enemies by striking the 
first blow, encouraged to this course mainly 
by the advice of Philonielus, an ambitious 
and daring charadler among them, and the 
head of one of their wealthiest and most 
popular families. After cunningly prepar- 
ing the minds of his countr\unen for the ex- 
ploit, Pliilohielus led a .strong force hastily 
to Delphi and easily got possession of the 
sacred city, which had hitherto been solely 
and effectually proteCled by the tx)werful in- 
fluence of superstition (B. C. 355). The 
Phocians were convinced by their leader 
that they were not guilty of any sacrilege, 
as a certain passage in Homer named them 
as the true guardians of the Delphic shrine. 


After having successfully completed his 
enterprise, Philonielus was very careful to 
acquaint all Greece of the grounds on which 
he had expelled the Amphictyons from 
Apollo’s .sacred city, and had taken po.ssess- 
ion of the shrine in the name of his coun- 
try; and no general feeling of horror or in- 
dignation appears to have been aroused in 
Greece by the tidings of this event. No 
new parties acceded to the contest in conse- 
quence of it, but the animosity of those en- 
gaged in, or about to engage in, the contest 
I was not les.sened by the .seizure of Del})lii. 
i Nevertheless the Sncred War evcnlually in- 
volved most of the Grecian states, and was 
I chiefly instrumental in subverting their in- 
dependence, as already remarked. 

Thebes .seems to have been unprepared 
for the general unconcern with which the 
other Grecian republics viewed the decrees 
of the Amphictyonic Council and the acTion 
j of the Phocians. Even the immediate de- 
li pendencies of Thebes were not easily arou.sed 
i to aclion, and the Phocians for a time pro- 
ceeded unopposed in their bold condud:. 
Under the energetic leadership of Philomc- 
j lus, and with the assistance of a ])owerful 
body of mercenaries, the Phocians invaded 
the territory of tlie Locrians and grievously 
hara.ssed these allies of Thebes. When the 
Thebans, after the exinration of a .season, 
were enabled to take the field, fortune for- 
.sook them. The Phocians triumjflied in 
almost every battle during the two cam- 
paigns following the capture of Delphi. 

But the Phocians at length exix?rienced a 
great loss in the death of their valiant 
leader, which, from its circumstances, in- 
duced the Thebans to a.scribe it to divine 
vengeance on account of their sacrilegious 
condudl. He was wounded in battle and 
I was driven by the enemy to the verge of a 
precipice, from which he jumped, being 
thus dashed to pieces. He was probably 
impelled to this acl; by fear of a death by 
torture, as this war was characterized by 
circumstances of peculiar barbarity ; no quar- 
ter being given to the Phocians, because of 
their impious crimes, and they treating their 
foes in the same manner, in self-defense. 
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Philom^lus was succeeded in command of 
the Phocian army by his brother, Onomdr- 
chus, who was as able as his predeceSvSor, 
but less vscrupulous in the means which he 
employed to advance the interests entrusted 
to him. He made an unsparing use of the 
Delphic treasure in coining money for en- 
listing recruits for his army, and for bribing 
the allies of Thel)es to desert her cause. 
For a time the cause of Phocis appeared to 
be invigorated with a fresh spirit, and 
Onomarchus took advantage of every favor- 
able circumstance. In command of a large 
and well-equipj)ed army, he ravaged Doris 
and Locris, and finally entered Boeotia and 
took by storm several of the dependent 
cities of Thebes. He likewise sent his 
brother Phayllus into Thessaly at the head 
of seven thousand men, to aid the party 
which had espoused the cause of Phocis in 
that countr>^ in opposition to the powerful 
counter-interest of Macedon. But the Mace- 
donian king led a powerful army against 
Phayllus, defeated him and drove him out 
of Thessaly in humiliation. Onomdrchus 
was thereupon obliged to evacuate Boeotia 
and to advance against Philip of Macedon. 
In the battle which followed, the Phocian 
commander, by his skillful tacftics, gained a 
decisive advantage over his new foe, com- 
pelling him to retreat back into his own king- 
dom to recruit his military strength. Ono- 
mdrchus then returned to Boeotia with a 
considerable force of Thessalian auxiliaries 
in addition to his former anny. But as soon 
as he was ready to make a fresh attack upon 
the power of Thebes, Philip of Macedon 
reentered The.ssaly, so that the Phocian gen- 
eral was once more called, to defend that 
country and his allies there. In the sangui- 
nary battle which ensued, the Phocians 
were utterly defeated and routed by the 
Macedonian king, Onomdrchus and six 
thousand of his troops being slain, while 
three thousand of them were made prison- 
ers and never afterward returned to their 
native land, some writers saying that they 
were cast into the sea by order of the trium- 
phant Philip. 

The King of Macedon might at this time 


have easily completed the ruin of Phcx:is had 
such been his objecft. He desired to perpet- 
uate the internal dissensions of Greece, and 
not to strengthen any one state at the ex- 
pense of another. He therefore remained 
satisfied for the time in having defeated the 
effort of the Phocians to wrest Thessaly 
from his own possession. He was somewhat 
obliged to pursue this policy, as he very 
clearly perceived that any attempt on his 
part to invade any Grecian state would in- 
stantly alarm them into the organization of 
a general league, against which he would 
at this time l>e powerless. Inspired ]>y such 
motives, the wily Macedonian king again 
devoted himself to such projeAs of gradual 
and limited conquest which he perceived 
would furnish the most certain way to that 
absolute dominion on which he had set his 
heart. 

Olynthus and Byzantium now began to 
see more clearly the designs entertained 
agaiiivSt them by Philip of Macedon, and to 
feel the results of his continued intrigues. 
In order to effectually resist his power, 
these two commercial cities entered into a 
new alliance with Athens, which republic 
clearly saw the ultimate drift of Philip’s 
policy. 

Philip was for some time obliged to remain 
in a state of inadfivity, in consequence of a 
wound which he had received in one of his 
recent battles, and when he recovered from 
this accident his attention was again drawn 
to the Sacred War. Phayllus, the Phocian 
commander, the brother of Onomarchus, had 
instigated his countrymen to renew the stug- 
gle (B. C. 352): and by further plundering 
the Delphic shrine, he obtained sufficient 
means to raise an army of mercenaries, 
equal numerically to any other that had en- 
tered the field in the same cause. Athens 
funiished five thou-sand auxiliaries for this 
force, and Sparta furnished one thousand. 

As soon as Philip heard of these prepara- 
tions, he determined to seize the opportunity 
to enter Phocis, thinking that, by assuming 
the role of conservator of Apollo’s shrine 
against its desecrators, the Phocians, he 
would inspire the leading Grecian state.s 
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with such pious awe that they would per- 
mit him to pass Thermopylae without oppo- 
sition. His many emissaries among the dif- 
ferent Grecian republics flattered him into 
the convi(5tion that this would be the case. 
Accordingly he led a large army toward 
Phocis, but Greece was saved from the Ma- 
cedon king's amlntion, in this crisis, by the 
patriotic course of Athens. Upon receiving 
information of Philip’s march, the Atheni- 
ans instantly took the alarm, entered their 
ships, and placed a strong guard in the 
pass of Thermopyke before the ambitious 
invader was able to reach the spcA. Cha- 
grined at finding the avenue to Central and 
Southern Greece impregnably closed against 
him, as well as at finding his purpo.se thus 
easily understood, Philip had no other altern- 
ative than to retire by the way he came, 
leaving the Thebans and their allies to pro.se- 
cule the war against the Phocians without 
his assistance. 

The Athenian people were elated because 
of the succe.ss of this first decisive move- 
ment against the King of Macedon, and im- 
mediately thereafter they convened in full 
a.ssenibl}^ to take adtion in regard to their 
future course. This a.s.sembly liecame 
memorable in consequence of the first a])- 
pearance of the illustrious orator, Demos- 
thenes, This remarkable man was the .son 
of a re.specfl;able Athenian citizen, of who.se 
care he was deprived at the early age of 
.seven years. The guardians to whose 
charge the youth was afterwards a.s.signed 
did not prove faithful to their trust, and 
one of the first acTs of Demosthenes, when 
he arrived at manhood, was to accuse them 
in public of having defrauded him of a part 
of his property. 

This was the first e.s.say of this celebrated 
orator in public speaking, and though he 
was successful in recovering some of his 
embezzled inheritance, his oratorical abili- 
ties were not considered of a very high 
order. He labored under a weak habit of 
body and other personal di.sadvantages, 
while his voice was exceedingly defedlive. 
But oratory was then the only way by which 
an ambitious man might reach power in 
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I Athens, or by which a patriotic .soul might 
I gain the influence essential to an efiftcient 
.service of the republic. Demosthenes had 
both the.se charadleristics, and was impelled 
thereby to a course of severe and incessant 
application, ending in his overcoming fully 
: every ob.stacle thrown by nature in the way 
j of his acquisition of oratorical skill and dis- 
I tindtion. 

j I )einosthenes is said to have overcome the 
j impediment in his .speech by putting peb- 
I bles in his mouth; to have cured him.self of 
an un.seemly hal)it of .shrugging up his 
.slioulders by su.spending a .sharp-pointed 
.sword above them; and, by declaiming upon 
the .seashore, to have accustomed himself to 
address calmly the most tumultuous of pop- 
ular a.s.semblies. The most brilliant success 
attended these diligent and persevering ex- 
ertions of the young orator, who is said to 
have made his first speech on public 
cpiestions when he was twenty-eight years 
of age. Two years later when he had 
acquired a large degree of popularity, 
he ])re.sented himself before the public 
assembly referred to, and uttered the 
first of a series of impassioned invedlives 
against Philip of Macedon, in consequence 
of which that monarch ultimately acknowl- 
edged that “ Demo.sthenes was of more 
weight again.st him than all the fleets and 
armies of Athens.” The.se invedtives, styl- 
ed philippics, have been regarded ever since 
as models of ])opular eloquence, being truly 
as de.scribed by a liistorian, “grave and 
au.stere, like the orator’s temper; masculine 
and sublime, bold, forcible and impetuous; 
alK)unding with metaphors, apo.strophes and 
interrogations; pj^oducing altogether such a 
wonderful eflec^t upon his hearers that they 
thought him in.spired.” 

The great orator diredteef all his miglity 
powers in his first philippic to the duty of 
fully acquainting his Athenian countrymen 
with the real charadler of the King of Mace- 
don, and of inciting them to a vigorous re- 
sistance to his designs. Demo.sthenes made 
a permanent impression upon the Athenian 
democracy; but the aristocracy advocated a 
different policy. The leaders of this opposite 
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party were Phocion, an eminent leader and 
statesman, and Isocrates, an orator of 
great reputation and a man of vspotless 
integrity. Phocion and Isocrates used all 
their influence to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the Macedonian monarch and 
the Athenian people, as they were fully con- 
vinced that such was the only method of 
securing peace and reviving Grecian glory. 
These leaders considered their countrymen 
too feeble to oppose the growing power of 
Macedon, and consequently regarded it as 
the best policy tcj win the friendship of 
Philip. They also contended that Persia, 
which had deprived Greece of all her colonies 
in Asia Minor, was the foe always to be most 
dreaded. They likewise a.sserted that Philip 
was the only general of the time that was 
able to humble the Oriental barbarians and 
to lead the Grecian armies to victory on the 
fields consecrated by the valor of their illus- i 
trious ancestors. They looked upon him as 
the only leader capable of recov(?ring the 
lost Hellenic colonies. Phocion and Isoc- 
rates were perfectly sincere and disinter- 
ested in these opinions, and a number of 
other influential Athenians regarded matters 
in the same light and entertained the same 
views. But the gold of the Macedonian king 
had more influence with the adherents of 
this passive and peaceful policy among the 
Athenian jjopulace than all the efforts of 
Phocion, Isocrates and their partisans. Not 
only were the ignorant and the lower classes 
corrupted by Philip’s emissaries, but many 
talented and distinguivshed individuals be- 
came the unprincipled hirelings of the art- 
ful monarch, and the ablest and most a( 51 ;ive 
of these was Demiades, an orator who ri- 
valed Demosthenes himself. 

The advice (^f Demosthenes was not at 
once acfled upon. The Athenians only par- 
tially raised the auxiliary force which he 
urged them to send to Olynthus and other 
allied states that were seriously menaced by 
Philip, and even this appears never to have 
been sent. P'or two years the Macedonian 
king remained seemingly inaeffive, for the 
purpose of again lulling to sleep the vigi- 
lance of the Athenians, which had been 


aroused b>' his attempt to pavss Thermopylae. 
Nevertheless, he was secretly occupied in 
distributing his gold among the Athenian 
dependencies in Euboea and in making prep- 
arations to realize his long-contemplated de- 
signs upon Olynthus. His intrigues won 
vast numbers of the Eubceans to his inter- 
est; and in B. C. 349 his adherents in the 
island and those remaining faithful to Athens 
came to blows. Philip sent a Macedonian 
detachment to the island for the protection 
of his partisans, while the Athenians sent a 
force under Phocion to uphold their friends. 
The Athenian leader’s prudence caused the 
hasty and ‘complete overthrow of the Mace- 
donian ])arty in a pitched battle; and after 
Phocion liad .settled the affairs of the island, 
he returned to Athens, being triumphantly 
received by his rejoicing countrymen. 

Though Philip was disappointed by the 
failure of his party in Pnibcea, he was not 
thereby alarmed into any abandonment of 
his ambitious designs; but he look the field 
in person against the Olynthians, distindlly 
informing them that either they must leave 
Olynthus or he mu.st leave Macedon. The 
Olynthians .sent am])a.ssadors to Athens im- 
ploring instant aid, as .soon as Philip had 
entered their territory, and while he was 
occupied in the preliminary ta.sk of reduc- 
ing the minor towns in the district. vSharp 
debates arose in Athens concerning the 
propriet}^ of granting the Olynthian re- 
quest. Demades and other supporters of 
the Macedonian interest coun.seled its utter 
rejection ; but Demosthenes once more, in 
one of his most vigorous orations, advi.sed 
his countrymen to provide for their own se- 
- ciirity b>' defending their allies against the 
ambition of Philip. The Athenians, .swayed 
between two opposing forces, ultimately de- 
cided upon such half measures as were 
worse than total inactivity. They .sent their 
favorite. Chares, a man calculated to charm 
the mob, but not adapted to military com- 
mand, with a small force to the relief of 
Olynthus. Chares did nothing whatever 
for the Olynthians. He made a descent 
upon the coast of Thrace to fill his own 
coffers and to gratify the plundering spirit 
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of his troops, and soon afterwards returned 
to Athens to expend the proeeeds of his ex- 
pedition in entertaining the populace with 
shows and feastings. Thus opposed by the. 
Athenians, Philip invested Olynthus with 
his army and besieged the city. The Olyii- 
thians again sent ambassadors to Athens, 
and Demosthenes again lifted his eloquent 
voice in behalf of the distressed republic, 
imploring the Athenian people to prove 
themselves worthy of their heroic ancestors 
by coming to the rescue of their imperiled 
ally. 

This second Olynthian embassy to Athens 
was no more successful than its predeces- 
sor. The Athenians sent four thousand 
foreign mercenaries, under the command of 
Charidemus, a man of the same chara( 5 ler 
as Chares, to the relief of the beleaguered 
city. When this force reached Olynthus, it 
conduc!l,ed itself in so unworthy a manner as 
to annoy and encumber the Olynthians, 
rather than to help them. Philip conducfied 
the siege with vigor, but the resolute resist- 
ance of the Olynthians allowed them time 
to .send a third embassy to Athens. On 
this occasion Demosthenes made another 
eloquent plea in behalf of the distressed 
city, and with better success than previously. 
He thoroughly aroused the Athenians to a 
sense of the dangers with which the ambi- 
tion of the King of Macedon threatened 
Greece, and the^^ decreed the instant arming 
of the citizens to as.sist Olynthus. But, un- 
fortunately, this re.solution came too late; as 
Philip got possession of Olynthus Ixffore it 
could be put in force, mainly in consequence 
of the treachery of two Olynthian com- 
manders. The triumphant Macedonian 
monarch demolished the walls of the con- 
quered city and carried its inhabitants into 
captivity (B. C. 348). Though Philip profit- 
ed by the treachery of the two Olynthian 
generals who betrayed their city into his 
hands, he showed his contempt for the in- 
famous traitors by the terrible puni.shment 
which he inflidled upon them. The spoils 
of the vanquished city vastly enriched 
the Macedonian treasury, and the entire dis- 
tridl of Chalcidice was annexed to Philip’s 


dominions, while the northern ports of the 
^Egean sea were open to his fleets. These 
acquisitions were celebrated by the splendid 
fe.stival held at the Olympian town of Diuin, 
lasting nine days. It was even visited by 
Athenians, and all were delighted with the 
affability of the wily Philip and his zeal to 
do honor to learn i tig and the Muses. 

During Philip’s retreat from Thermopyla*, 
the Phocians and the Thebans were left 
alone to continue their causeless and bar- 
barous war against each other, none of the 
larger Grecian states furnishing any effect- 
ive assistance to either of them. Though 
Athens and vSparta were still nominally al- 
lies of Pliocis, they were alread>' tired of a 
contest which was attended with no benefit 
to themselves, and but feebly aided their 
ostensible allies. 

Phayllus, the third Phocian leader in the 
Sacred War, died of consumption .soon after 
he had succeeded to the command; and his 
countrymen entertained such profound rev- 
erence for the memory of his brothers and 
himself that they appointed his son Phaleu- 
cus, who was then a mere youth, to lead 
their forces. In .several succeeding expedi- 
tions neither party gained any decisive ad- 
vantage. They alternately ravaged each 
other’s frontiers, and alternately boasted of 
victories which excited little attention in 
the rest of Greece. Even a Theban inva.sion 
of the Peloponnesus excited little notice, 
except in Arcadia, the country thus invaded. 
The vSpartans and the Phocians ultimately 
forced the Thebans to retire, and Phocis and 
B(eotia again became the theater of petty 
and indecisive hostilities. 

But after the capture of Olynthus by 
Philip of Macedon, a change occurred in the 
.situation of affairs. Elated by his recent 
.succe.sses, Philip determined to make him- 
self master of the pass of Thermopylae, 
usually .styled ‘ ‘ the Gates of Greece, ’ ’ as one 
of the next steps to the general supremacy 
at which he aimed. The pass of Thermop- 
ylae lay near the Phocian territories, and 
Philip for some time meditated upon the 
best plan of seizing these territories. Per- 
ceiving that the alliance between Athens 
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and Phoci.s was a great obstacle in the way 
of his projedts, he sent emissaries to detach 
Athens from the alliance. lie also sent a 
squadron to invade and ravage the Athenian 
dependencies of Lemnos and Imbros, in or- 
der to draw the attention of the Athenians 
to their own affairs and to make them feel 
the demands of the Sacred War more an- 
noying. 

This Macedonian armament fully suc- 
ceeded, as it surprised the islands of Lemnos 
and I mbros, and ev'eii made a descent upon the 
coast of Attica itself, where several rapidly- 
colledted detachments of Athenian cavalry 
were defeated and routed. Philip sent an- 
other expedition to Eubcea, to drive the 
Athenians from that island. He likewise 
succeeded in this enterprise, chiefly through 
the aid of the powerful party which his 
continued intrigues had raised among the 
inhabitants, lie permitted the island to en- 
jo}^ a nominal independence for some time, 
in order to color over this proceeding meas- 
ural.)ly to the Athenians. 

But the unhappy fate of the Olynthians, 
in addition to tlicse recent injuries, naturally 
aroused the indignation and jealousy of the 
Athenians, who were at first inclined to ap- 
peal' to arms and take vengeance on the 
Macedonians, but the wily Philip soon 
changed the tone of the fickle Athenian 
populace. He pretended that everything 
wliicli he had done had been forced upon 
him by the nece.ssity of protecting his 
friends and allies, and professed the most 
ardent wisli to be on amicalde terms with 
the Athenian republic; and when certain in- 
fluential Athenian .citizens appeared in his 
presence to make complaint concerning the in- 
juries rec'cived from Macedonian soldiers, 
he redressed their grievances, lavished kind- 
ness and presents upon them, and sent them 
home filled with admiration for his affability 
and generosity. These individuals presented 
themselves before the assem])ly of the Athe- 
nian people at a critical time, and ga\'e such 
an account of Philip’s friendly feeling to- 
wards the republic that the Athenians 
changed their warlike attitude, .suspended 
their military preparations, and decided to 


.send an embassy to the Macedonian court at 
Pella to deliberate on terms of peace with 
Philip. 

Demosthenes and his greatest oratorical 
rival, ^Eschines, were two of the ten am- 
ba.s.sadors .sent on this peace mis.sion to 
the court of Pella (B. C. 348). Demosthenes 
had for a long time seen through Philip’s 
.schemes, as his orations fully proved; and 
this mission was not an agreeable one to the 
orator, after all that he had said, but he was 
obliged to accept a .share in it by the general 
demand of the Athenian people. Demos- 
thenes condud'fed himself in a very un- 
worthy manner throughout this emba.ssy, 
partially on account of the embarrassment 
of confronting a man whom he had so often 
denounced before his countrymen, and par- 
tially because of the lack of personal cour- 
age chara( 5 leristic of this orator. The 
majority of the other envoys were rather 
friendly disposed towards I’hilip, who there- 
fore found it easy to dupe them by fair 
and flattering utterances. The result of the 
mi.ssion was the return of the embassy to 
Athens with the mere announcement that 
the King of Macedon was willing to enter 
into an alliance with the Athenian republic. 
As soon as the ambassadors had taken their 
departure from Pella, Philip instantly showed 
what reliance could be placed on his profes- 
.sions. 

With the promptitude chara( 5 leristic of all 
his military movements, the Macedonian 
monarch dashed upon Thrace, made its king, 
Kersobleptes, prisoner, and took possession 
of the entire country, including the cities of 
vSerriuni. Doriscus and others on the Thra- 
cian coast tributary to Athens. By this mil- 
itary expedition, Philip likewise got pos.ses- 
sion of the important passage of the Helles- 
pont, one of the great barriers against 
Oriental or vSeythian inroads into Greece. 
The Athenians sent a messenger to Philip 
to complain of these hostile aefts, but he re- 
turned a cold and haughty reply. His posi- 
tion was then .so formidable that the Athe- 
nians saw that their own security absolutely 
demanded the instant conclusion of a treaty 
of peace with him, notwithstanding the 
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wrongs which they had suffered from him. 
Accordingly the ten ambassadors went to 
Pella a second time, and a treaty of peace 
was ratified. 

But being resolved to obtain possession 
of the pass of Thermopylae, Philip managed 
to entirely ignore the Phocians in this treaty, 
upon the pretext that, as he had promised 
to aid the Thelians in their (luarrel with 
Pliocis, it would be unbecoming in him 
openl\' to assume a friendly attitude towards 
the latter state. He, however, assured the 
ambassadors, at the same time, that he hated 
I he Thebans, and would rather chastise 
them than the Phocians. All the Athenian 
ambassadors, except Demosthenes, had l)een 
bnl)ed with Philip’s gold; and they left 
Pella with every indication of absolute con- 
fidence in the Macedonian king’s promises. 
But no sooner had they departed than Philip 
again showed what amount of dejxmdence 
could he ])laced ujion his word. He led 
an army towards Thermo])yke, marched 
through the pass unopjiosed, and shortly 
entered the Phocian territor>'. The unha])py 
Tdiocians, thrown off their guard by the ac- 
counts which they had received from Athens 
immediately after the return of the ambas- 
sadors, were duped into the lielief that the 
Macedonian monarch was their friend, and 
they cordially welcomed him. Philip for a 
time concealed his designs, until he had 
convened the Amphi^^tyonic Council at 
Delphi, 

When the great council convened, in B. 
C. 347, only the deputies of Thelies, Docris 
and Thessaly were present, all these parties 
being intensely antagonistic to Phocis. The 
fate of that retmldic was sealed from that 
very moment. Under the directing influ- 
ence of the ambitious King of Macedon, the 
council decreed that the cities of Phocis 
should Ije dismantled and reduced to the 
condition of villages with only sixty houses 
each — a proceeding amounting nearly to de- 
]')opulation: that the arms and houses of the 
inhabitants should l)e sold; that they should 
pay a heavy annual fine; and that they .should 
be excluded from the Grecian confederacy 
and from the Amphicftyonic Council. The 


council pas.sed a number of other decrees 
against the unfortunate Phocians. Philip 
was appointed to preside at the Pythian 
Games, and the two votes in the Amphic- 
tyonic Council which Phocis had lost were 
given to Macedon, which thus became an 
Amphi( 5 lyonic state. 

The news of these harsh edieffs, which the 
Macedonians rig<)rou.sly enforced, produced 
con.sternation and horror at Athens. The 
Athenians now reproached themselves for 
their want of vigilance which permitted 
Philip of Macedon to reach .such a danger- 
ous degree of ])ower and influence; but they 
regarded it as utterly u.sele.ss for them then to 
a.s.sume an aggre.ssive attitude; and when the 
decree incorporating Macedon with the Hel- 
lenic body by making it an Am])hicdyonic 
state was presented to them for their ap- 
proval, they offered no objec^lion, though 
they do not .seem to have acknowledged 
Phili])’.s claim to l)e an Amphiclyon. liven 
Demosthenes a])])roved of ])eaceful measures 
under the existing circumstances; and the 
virtuous Isocrates, in accordance with his 
previous \'iews, addressed a di.scourse at 
this time to Philip, exhorting him to a 
firm union with the Grecian .states and to 
the direction of their united power against 
the Medo- Persian limpire. While making 
these concessions, the Athenians welcomed 
the expatriated Phocians, allowing them to 
settle in Attica and other })o.sses.sions of the 
Athenian re])ublic. 

With the end of the Sacred War came a 
brief ])eriod of ])eace for Greece. But most of 
the .states were either engaged with their own 
j)rivate tpiarrels, or were restless and cha- 
grined at the terms upon which peace had 
been ol)tained, which was consequently a 
hollow and deceptive truce. Neverthele.ss, 
Philip was as diligent as ever in the pro.secu- 
tion of his ambitious .schemes. After he had 
ft turned from Delphi with eleven thousand 
Phocian ca])tives in his train, he visited 
Thrace, in which country he founded the 
two cities which he named respectively 
Philippopolis and Cabyla,^which he peopled 
with most of his captives. 

Some time afterward Philip led an expe- 
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dition into Illyria to strengthen his power 
in that country (B. C. 344). While he was 
absent there, an embassy arrived at Pella 
from the Persian king, Artaxerxes Ochus, 
with offers of friendship to the King of 
Macedon. Philip’s son Alexander, then a 
boy only twelve years of age, entertained 
the Persian envo3^sin his father’s name, and 
excited their wonder at his extraordinary 
intelligence and dignified behavior. The 
embassy resulted in nothing of any comie- 
quence. 

On retuniing from Illyria, Philip received 
a very welcome message from the Thebans, 
requesting him not to suffer their allies of 
Arcadia and Messenc to be trampled upon 
by the domineering Spartans. The King of 
Macedon instantly perceived how easy it 
would now be to establish his influence in 
the Peloponnesus, and he accordingly ob- 
tained a 'decree from the Amphictyonic 
Council authorizing him to protedl the ag- 
grieved Arcadians and Me.ssenians again.st 
the arrogant Lacedaemonians. Armed with 
this decree, and in spite of the most power- 
ful eloquence of Demosthenes, who now 
exerted himself to his utmost against the 
ambitious de.signs of the king, Philip sailed 
to the coast of Laconia without being ob- 
served, and, after landing, he ravaged the 
Spartan terntories and reduced the country- 
men of Lycurgus and Leonidas to submis- 
sion. The triumphant Macedonian king, 
in his ostensible capacity of mediator, but 
really that of di(5lator, settled the bounda- 
ries of the Peloponnesian states and com- 
posed their differences; after which he 
marched triumphantly to the city of Cor- 
inth, being welcomed along the route with 
the highest honors. He returned to Mace- 
don, after witnessing certain festivals at 
Corinth. 

Philip appears to have now regarded the 
Athenians with a certain degree of con- 
tempt, because of their fickle and vacillating 
chara<5ler. His next proceedings seem to 
indicate such a feeling toward the people 
whom he was once so careful to cajole and 
flatter. He seized upon Halonn^.sus, an 
island on the Thracian coast belonging to 


Athens, while he also supported and en- 
couraged the enemies of that republic in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, a measure calculated 
to do serious injury to the interests of the 
Athenian colonies in that region. 

These proceedings, and others of a simi- 
lar chara(5ler, aroused the Athenians to en- 
ergetic acflion; and they sent a strong force 
under Di6pithes, a brave and skillful com- 
mander, and a devoted friend of Demosthe- 
nes, to prote(5l their colonies in the Traci an 
Chersonesus. Diopithes made an irruption 
into Philip’s Thracian territories, carrying 
away a vast amount of plunder and captives, 
without encountering any opposition on the 
part of Philip, who w^as then occupied in 
Upi^er Thrace. But the Macedonian king 
made loud complaints at Athens through his 
emissaries, who induced the people to bring 
the accused commander to trial. Demos- 
thenes defended his friend in a v^orous 
oration and obtained his acquittal, and the 
Athenians were consequently encouraged to 
yet greater efforts. 

They accordingly fitted out a fleet which 
plundered the coasts of Thessaly, seizing 
many Macedoman vessels. Anotlier Athe- 
nian force, which was sent to Euboea, drove 
the Macedonians from that island. But 
Philip, who had laid siege to Perinthus, in- 
dulged in remonstrances, until the obstinate 
defense of the Perinthians induced him to 
abandon the siege, tvhen he led his army 
against Didpithes and utterly defeated him. 
Philip’s fleet also captured some Athenian 
ships laden with corn for the relief of lY^rin- 
thus — a circumstance which enabled the 
Macedonian king to execute a master! > 
stroke of policy. He sent ves.sels back to 
Athens, with letters assuring the citizens 
that he was fully aware that they were 
friendly to him, but that some mischievous 
leaders were his enemies. 

This letter failed to have the desired effecfl, 
because Demosthenes exposed the trick and 
induced his Athenian countrymen to con- 
tinue their protedlion to those cities which 
Philip was endeavoring to conquer. Pho- 
cion being sent with a new force of auxil- 
iaries for this purpose, found the Macedo- 
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clian king engaged in the siege of Byzan- 
tium, and forced him to abandon that enter- 
prise. Phocion then made the most judi- 
cious preparations for the future protec 5 lion 
of the allies and tributaries of Athens in 
Eastern Thrace and returned home, where 
he was welcomed with the utmost enthusi- 
asm (B. C. 340). 

Therea.son why Philip so readily submitted 
to the humiliation of being thwarted in his 
design on Byzantium w^as that his attention 
was called in a new direction at the time, 
thus affording him a plea to retreat with 
credit from the attempt in which he was en- 
gaged. Some time previously, Atheas, king 
of a Scythian tribe occupying the region be- 
tween the western shores of the Euxine and 
the Danube, .solicited Philip’s assistance 
against some troublesome neighbors, prom- 
ising, as a reward, that the King of Mace- 
don should be declared heir to the throne of 
this S^dhian tribe. Philip’s ambition was 
tempted by this proffer, and he sent a con- 
siderable force to aid Atheas, who, however, 
had vanquished his enemies before the ar- 
rival of the Macedonian troops. The tri- 
umphant Atheas received liis Macedonian 
allies with the most ungrateful coldness; 
and when these returned to their king, 
Philip was occupied in the siege of Byzan- 
tum; but he resolved to abandon the siege 
and have revenge on Atheas. The dis- 
ciplined Macedonian .soldiers easily over- 
came the Scythian barbarians; and, after a 
satisfadory campaign, Philip returned laden 
with booty, principally horses and herds, 
and with twenty thousand captives. Philip’s 
son, Alexander, still a mere youth, accompa- 
nied his father on this expedition, and saved 
his life in battle, after he had received a 
wound which made him lame for the rest of 
his life. 

While Philip was thus employed in the 
Scythian country, quarrels again broke out 
among the Grecian states. The citizens of 
Amphissa, a town in Locris, about eight 
miles from Delphi, had tilled a plain which 
had been some time previously devoted by 
the Amphictyonic Council to perpetual ster- 
ility in honor of Apollo. T 4 ie Amphictyons, 


in their next meeting, denounced the Locri- 
ans of Amphissa as guilty of sacrilege and 
caased their lands to be laid waste and their 
houses to be burned. The Locrians were 
so enraged at the.se proceedings that they 
attacked the Amphictyons on their return 
from the spot, and the council afterwards 
rai.sed a military force to avenge this out- 
rage. The Locrians likewise appealed to 
arms and defended them.selves against their 
assailants with succe.ss, until the council 
decided to solicit the assistance of Philip of 
Macedon, in his character of General of the 
Amphict}^onic Council. 

The deputation from the Amphictyonic 
I Council met Philip just after he had re- 
turned from his vSeythian campaign. He 
readily accepted the charge as.signed to him, 

I and was soon on his way by sea to the coast 
j of Locris. He eluded certain Athenian ves- 
I sels stationed in that region by the stratagem 
I of throwing ficflitious letters in their way, 
j and elfedfed a safe landing; after which he 
marched upon Amphi.ssa, receiving a force 
of Theban auxiliaries on the way. When 
the Athenians were informed of Philip’s 
dlsembarkment and march, they were so 
dreadfully alarmed that they .sent ten thou- 
.sand mercenaries to the defense of Amphi.ssa. 
But the Macedonian king defeated and 
routed this force, and immediately after- 
wards easily took Amphissa by storm. 

A ter he had garri.soned the unfortunate 
I city with Macedonian troops, Philip followed 
j up his success by a new measure, as bold as 
I it was judicious. As he had .some doubts as 
to the permanent friendship of the Thebans, 
who.se territories were very important as 
I lying in his way to tho.se of Athens, he 
determined upon .seizing the city of Elatea, 
a strong fortress upon the frontier between 
Phocis and Bceotia, and distant from Attica 
only two days’ march. Philip perceived 
^%at the possession of this .strong post 
would enable him to keep the Thebans 
on terms of friendship through fear, and 
would likewi.se afford him a position from 
which he would, at any opportune moment, 
be able to make a dash upon the towns and 
cities of Attica. Accordingly, Philip led 
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his army to Elatea, and, with liis usual good 
fortune, he soon obtained possession of the 
city (B. C. 338). Elatea was located on a 
rocky eminence, at the base of which flowed 
the river Cephissus, opening a navigable 
route from that spot into Attica. The 
Macedonian monarch va.stly added to the 
natural strength of the city by eredling new 
walls ;ind other fortifications, after which 
he remained in his new stronghold for some 
time, getting ready for a formidable eflbrt to 
acquire the ultimate mastery of Greece. 

Nothing that had thus far signalized 
Philip’s career so alarmed the Athenians as 
did his capture of Elatea. When they 
received intelligence of that event, they were 
stricken with dismay. An assembly of the 
people was convened, and the eloquent voice 
of Demosthenes was again heard in denuncia- 
tion of the enemy of Grecian libert3\ The 
great orator’s words had the eflecft of arous- 
iiig his degenerate countrymen to a full sense 
of the perils of this crisis ; and though the 
Athenians were then more licentious than at 
any other period of their history, they still 
showed that they could be aroused to noble 
exertions in the cause of their countiy’s 
freedom. Following the advice of Demos- 
thenes, the Athenians rai.sed a large army 
to confront the Macedonian king, while 
they also .sent ambassadors to Thebes and 
other Grecian republics, re(iuesting them to 
arm and unite in the defense of their com- 
mon independence. Demosthenes him.self 
went on this mission to Thebes, and that 
republic was aroused by his vehement elo- 
quence to a .sense of its duty to the cau.se of 
Grecian freedom. The Thebans openly re- 
nounced their alliance with Macedon and 
prepared to unite with Athens in the strug- 
gle for the preservation of Hellenic inde- 
pendence. 

Before long a formidable allied army, c^ 
si.sting mainly of Athenians and Thebans, 
but alvSo including Corinthians, Acha^ans, 
Euboeans and other Grecian confederates, 
in all numbering about thirty thoirsand men, 
marched into the plains of Boeotia to expel 
the common enemy from the soil of repub- 
lican Greece. Philip, now fully prepared 


for the impending conflidl, led an army of 
thirty -two thou.sand men to Chaeronea, 
which he considered the most desirable 
place to encounter his antagonists. The 
allied Grecian army also proceeded to Chae- 
ronea, and on the plain around that city was 
fought the battle which decided the fate of 
Greece. 

The Macedonian king himself confronted 
the Athenians with one portion of his 
arm3% while he assigned his ^^outhful son 
Alexander to the command of that portion 
facing the Thebans. In the early part of 
the bloody .struggle the.se two divisions of 
the Macedonian army suffered different for- 
tunes. Although Alexander was then only 
eighteen 3'ears of age, he condudled his 
operations with such prudence and valor 
that the Thebans were entirely routed with 
frightful slaughter, and their valiant vSacred 
Band was entirely cut to pieces. Athe- 

nians made their first attack with such im- 
petuosity that they gained a temporary ad- 
vantage over Philip’s division, driving all 
before them for a time. But the incompe- 
teiicy of the Athenian commanders, Lysicles 
and Chares, enabled Philip to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day. His adversaries fol- 
lowed up their succe.ss without order or dis- 
cipline, urged on by Lysicles, who arro- 
gantly exclaimed : - “Let us drive the cow- 
ards to Macedon.” But then Philip .sud- 
denly led his celebrated phalanx to the 
summit of a hill and dashed down with 
steady and irresistible force upon the Athe- 
nians, who were so overq^owered by the .shock 
that they were unable to recover their ranks. 
Mo.stof them, Lysicles among the number, 
saved them.selves b}^ fleeing from the field, 
thus pre.senting a dishonorable contrast to 
the heroic conduct of the valiant but ill- 
fated bands of Thebes. When Philip per- 
ceived that his vi( 5 lory was complete, he at 
once ordered the slaughter to be discon- 
tinued. The sursdvors amotig his van- 
qui.shed foes acknowledged them.selves de- 
feated, in accordance with custom, by re- 
que.sting permission to bury their dead. 
Before this could be done, Philip insulted 
the memory of the slain by appearing on 
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the vSanguinar}^ field in Bacchanalian tri- had all the Hellenic states made common 
umph, after a banquet given in honor of the cause with each other, Philip would not 
great vidi:or>' of the day. P'or the moment have been able to conquer them, 
he was tamed to pity by the sight of the In B. C. 337 the conquering King of 
Theban coiqjses, but he soon lost this Macedon con\’ened a general congress of 
feeling. Such was the battle of Chaeronea, the Amphiclyonic states at Corinth, from 
which was the death-blow to Grecian inde- which only the vSpartans remained absent, 
peiidence (B. C. 33<S). Those who were present made a calculation 

The triunq^hant Macedonian monarch of the forces which they were able to jointly 
treated the people of Thebes with the most raise, and it was discovered that an army of 
remarkable severity, rigorously punishing two hundred and twenty thousand infantry 
those opposed to him in that republic, put- and fifteen thousand cavali*}^ could be 
ting his adherents in all its offices, and gar- brought into the field by the Grecian repub- 
risoning the city with Macedonian soldiers. lies. With such an available force at their 
But he treated the Athenians with kindness, command, they would not have been obliged 
as he had a more refined and more powerful to submit to the yolie of a half-civili/ed des- 
people to deal with; and, instead of doing pot, had they lieen sufficiently united in the 
injury to Athens or its inhabitants, he offered i cause of Grecian freedom, 
them peace on certain conditions, one of i Philip’s motives for assembling this gen- 
which was that they should surrender the i eral Grecian congress at Corinth were of the 
isle of vSanios, the great bulwark of their | same ambitious characider as tho.se which 
mari^ie power; but they were allowed to I had previously directed all his aO-lions. He 
retain their democratic form of government j had from the lieginning aimed at universal 
and to remain in undisturbed possession of j dominion, and had always considered the 
Attica. Altogether, the terms which Philip conquest of Greece as only a step to the 
offered to Athens were more favorable than coiutuest of Asia, which he very well knew 
they could have expec^ted, and a treaty of could only be acconqdished by the friend- 
peace was concluded. shij) and aid of the Grecian states. These 

'I'lius the famous battle of Cha^ronca put ulterior designs undoubtedly afforded a suf- 
an end forever to the repul^lican glories of 1 ficieiit reason for the leniency with which he 
ancient Greece. The history of the decline 1 treated the Grecian rei)nl)lics after his deci- 
and overthrow of the.se remarkable stah‘S ; sive vidlory at Chaa’onea, and for his allow- 
.should ever .serve as a le.sson to nations. 1 ing them to retain their old tlemocratic in- 
When the Greeks were united in one firm stitutions and their nominal independence, 
league, they were able to coj)e with the : The Macedonian king found a sufficient 
most powerful and the most remote empires; I pretext for asking the aid of the assemlded 
but when they became divided, they ulti- ■ .states at Corintli, in the cruel oppression 
mately fell a prey to a comj)aratively-.small which the Greek colonies of Asia Minor had 
and .semi-barbarous trific in their own im- endured from the Persian government, as 
mediate vicinity. The i.sles, colonies, de- administered by its ajipointed .satraps; and 
pendencies and tributaries, upon which he urged upon the Greeks to retaliate u])on 
much of the early power of the Hellenic the Persians for the invasions of Greece in 
states depended, had already been lost to the times of Darius H3'staspes and Xerxes, 
them, one by one, in con.sequence of their The Grecian congress at Corinth entered 
own internal quarrels. The battle of Cha^- into Philip’s designs with apparent readi- 
ronea left them with .scarcely any of their ness, and named him general i.ssimo of the 
possessions, excepting tho.se that lay within Grceco-Macedonian armies, while the din 
and around the walls of their own cities, of niilitar>' preparations again resounded 
l^vertheless, as .shown by a circumstance throughout Greece. The king was prevent- 
which occurred iu the year after the battle, ed from immediately entering on his East* 
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ern expedition by disturbances in Illyria 
and domestic dissensions in Macedon. Al- 
exander quarreled with his father for mis- 
treating his mother Ohunpias, and ulti- 
mately, in a moment of irritation, threw 
himself into the arms of the dissatisfied Il- 
lyrians. The king attacked and subdued the 
Illyrians, and, by the employment of all his 
art, finally succeeded in soothing Alexander. 

The transactions just related occupied so 
much time that Philip’s career and life were 
ended before he had an opportunity to prose- 
cute his schemes of Asiatic conquest. In 
B. C. 336 — two years after his subjugation 
of Greece by his victory at Chaeronea — 
Philip of Macedon was as.sassinated by 
Pausanias, a Macedonian nobleman. Some 
asserted that the assassin was bribed to this 
deed b}^ the Persians; but there is good 
reason for believing that Alexander only 
put forth this imputation to justify his in- 
vasion of the dominions of the great king, 
or to clear himself and his mother Olym- 
pias from the suspicion which was enter- 
tained 1)}^ very many that they were acces- 
sories to the crime. Aristotle, who was 
present at Pella at the lime, attributed Ihe 
deed to motives of private revenge on the 
part of Pausanias, who was seized and put 
to death immediately after he had commit- 
ted the a(fl. As may well be supposed, the 
republican Greeks, and especially the 
Athenians, rejoiced at the death of the man 
who had subverted the liberties of their 
country. 

Philip’s chara( 5 ler has been differently esti- 
mated by historians. His contemporaries 
and posterity, friends and foes, have all ac- 
knowledged the greatness of his abilities; 
but the motives by which he was adluated 
have been viewed in extremely-t)pposite 
lights. No one who views his career impar- 
tialh^ can doubt that he was ambitious of 
power and dominion, and unscrupulous as ta 
the means of acquiring these. He began 
his career as the sovereign of a poor and un- 
important kingdom, but, by the force of his 
own talents, he had made himself the virtual 
ruler of a hundred principalities before his 
death. 


He obtained his extended dominion by 
the force of arms when the occasion required 
it, but his most potent instrument was his 
artful policy. In all the annals of history, 
no prince ever carried the arts of diplo- 
matic intrigue to the same degree as did 
King Philip II. of Macedon; and though 
we must not forget that the contemporary 
writers who delineated his charadler were^ 
his avowed and inveterate enemies, there is 
little reason for believing that they have 
misrepresented him in ascribing bribery as at 
the foundation of his entire policy. His 
first step, on all occasions when he desired 
to subjedl any community to his influence 
or his dominion, was to discover and win over 
to his side its fa( 5 lious and dissatisfied citizeps 
and leaders, who, if unable to accomplish 
his ends for him by secret intrigue, might, 
at any rate, injure and check the efforts of 
his antagonists in the same community, 
and make an open military conque®>much 
more easy. 

Though Philip was unscrupulous in the 
use of the basest instruments to assist him 
in his acquisition of power and domin- 
ion, lie exhibited, in numerous instances, 
sufficient mental greatness to use the power 
which he thus acquired with nobleiie.ss and 
generosit5^ His treatment of the Atheni- 
ans after the battle of Chjeronea was mag- 
nanimous and humane, even if he was par- 
tially prompted thereto by a view of ulterior 
interest. When his generals, on that occa- 
sion, advised him to attack Athens, he 
calmly responded: “Havel done so much 
for glor}% and shall I destroy the theater of 
that glory ? “ 

Historians have recorded other sayings of 
his, of a dike character, and uttered under 
similar circumstances; and from these we 
may fairly infer that Philip’s ambition for 
power and dominion was largely mingled 
with the love of performing great deeds. 

The combination of good and evil ele- 
ments in Philip’s charadler is yet more for- 
cibly exemplified by his condudl in other 
capacities than those of the warrior and the 
statesman. Though almost constantly oc- 
cupied in the bustle of war and politics, he 
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had a love for polite learning and for all 
those studies which refine and adorn human 
nature. This feature of his chara( 5 ler is 
fully shown by his letter to Aristotle on the 
birth of Alexander; and we have additional 
evidence of it in his constant anxiety to at- 
tract to his court all who were renowned 
throughout Greece for learning and literary 
abilit}". He personall}' corresponded with 
various celebrated philosophers of the Gre- 
cian schools, and his letters are' reputed 
to liave been remarkable for their elegance 
and good sense. He was usually kind and 


i generous to his friends to the highest de- 
; gree, and he administered justice to his sub- 
; je( 5 ls in a paternal and impartial manner, 
j A vice by which Philip frequently, if not 
! habitually, disgraced himself was his excess- 
I ive indulgence in wine; and it is said that 
I wdien, on one occasion, while intoxicated, 

; he had given judgment against an old 
I woman, in a case brought before him, she 
1 exclaimed: “I appeal from Philip drunk to 
, Philip sober." He also disturl)ed the do- 
: mestic peace of his family by his unfaithful- 
I ness toward his wife, Olympias. 


SECTION XV.— LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY AND ART. 


MONIDES, a hifrlily-emineiit 
elegiac poet, was born in the 
isle of Ceos, about the year B. 
C. 560. Upon reaching man- 
hood he opened a school and 
for some time taught singing and dancing, 
but grew weary of this occupation and 
passed ovTr into Asia Minor, where he wan- 
dered from cit}^ to city, writing, for pay, po- 
etical eulogiums on the victors in the public 
games. He visited Athens during the rule 
of Hippias and Hipparchus, and afterwards 
sailed to Sicily, where his poetical talents 
won for him the friendship of Hiero I., King 
of Syracuse, who was distinguished for his 
liberal patronage of men of learning and 
genius. At the court of this enlightened 
sovereign, Simonides .spent most of the 
remaining years of his life, and it was there 
that he compo.sed some of his chief poems. 
Simonides was renowned for his wi.sdom, as 
well as for his poetical genius. When Hiero 
asked him concerning the nature of God, 
vSimonides asked to be permitted to think 
ujx)!! the subjecfl before giving a reply. At 
the end of the time he requested two dajvs 
more, and thus continued a.sking, always 
doubling the number of days demanded, 
until Hiero inquired in astonishment for the 
reason of such delay. vSimdnides replied 
that the longer he refledled upon the sub- 
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I je( 5 t the more difTicult it .seemed. Being once 
1 a.sked whether knowledge or wealth was 
most desirable, he replied that it must be 
wealth, as he daily saw learned men wait- 
ing at the doors of rich men. This answer 
was intended as a reflection upon syco- 
phancy. vSimbnidcs mainly excelled in Ide- 
giac poetry, but he likewise attempted other 
kinds of jioetical com])osition with success. 
His songs celebrated the heroes of Marathon, 
Thermopyhc, vSalamis and Platiea, and were 
greatly admired. For the first of these pieces 
I he gained a prize in a contest with .'l^schy- 
; lus, the tragic poet. Simonides was un- 
j rivaled in tenderness and ])laintive .sweet- 
; ness, and one of his works, styled Lamcnta- 
\ Hons, is particularly mentioned by ancient 
I writers as a poem ot such touching pathos 
j that it was impossible to read it without 
; .shedding tears. Simonides is said to have 
I perfecfl.ed the Greek alphabet by the addi- 
i tion of four letters to it, and to have invent- 
! ed what is styled artificial memory. He pre- 
1 .served his faculties until he was very well 
! advanced in years, and won a prize for po- 
i etical composition in his eightieth year. 
He died in Sicily at the age of ninety. Only 
a few verses of his many poems yet remain. 

Pindar, of Thebe.s — the illustrious con- 
temporary of vSimdnides — was the greatest 
Greek lyric poet, and celebrated the tri- 
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umphsof the vicflors in the Olympic Games, 
but likewise wrote hymns, dirges aad pas- 
toral vsongs. Pindar’s lyrical poems have 
been objecfls of general admiration in ancient 
and modern times. He was born at Cy- 
noscephalae, near Thebes, about the year B. 
C. 520. Pindar’s first poetical efforts were 
not appreciated by his countrymen, the B(tc- 
otians, ])ut the rest of Greece at once testi- 
fied their admiration of his genius. Hiero 
I., King of Syracuse, and Theron, King of 
Agrigentnin, bestowed their friendship and 
patronage upon him; while princes and 
states vied with each other in honoring him. 
The Delphic oracle ordered a seat to l)e 
placed for him in the temple of Apollo, 
where he might sing the verses com- 
posed by him in praise of that god. The 
oracle also declared that a portion of the 
first fruits offered in the temple should be 
set apart for his use. lie offended his coun- 
trymen by lauding the Athenians in one of 
his poems, and was heavily fined in conse- 
(luence; but the Athenians at once presented 
him with a sum of money twice the amount 
of the fine imposed upon him. Pindar’s 
lyrics abound in moral and elevating senti- 
ments, while being characterized by such 
originality of thought and vigor of expres- 
sion that he is deservedly considered the 
greatest lyric poet of Greece. Many of his 
poems liave been lost, and all that remain 
are four books of odes celebrating the Auctors 
at the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean and 
Isthmian Games. Pindar died suddenly in 
the fifty-fifth year of liis age, while sitting 
in the public theater. The esteem in which 
he had iK^en held in life was increa.sed by 
his death. His memory was regarded with 
such A'eneration that when Alexander the 
Great took and destroyed Thel)es, he spared 
the house and family of Pindar. 

Dramatic poetr}^ was raised to a great 
height by the three great Athenian tragic 
poets — AJsciiylus, EuKiriDEs and Sopiio- 
clp:s — all of whom were in some way con- 
neCled with the battle of Salamis. AJschy- 
lus fought in the battle; Sophocles, at the 
age of fifteen, danced to the choral song of 
Simonides in honor of the vicffor>^; and 


Euripides was born in Salamis on the day 
of the battle. ^EvSchylus was the first 
eminent Grecian dramatist. He was born 
at Eleusis, in Attica, B. C. 520. He was 
de.servedly designated as ‘ ‘ The Father of 
Tragedy,” because of the many improve- 
ments which he effedled in the Athenian 
theater, and because of the force and dignit>’ 
of his tragic compositions, which elevated 
and refined the infant drama. yEsch\'lus 
was without a rival in dramatic composition 
until his fifty-sixth year, when he was de- 
feated in a theatrical contest hy Sophocles, 
a young competitor of merit and genius. 
He was unable to endure the mortification 
of seeing his rival’s works preferred to his 
own, and therefore retired from Athens, go- 
ing over into Sicily, where he was welcomed 
by Hiero I., King of Syracuse, at whose 
court the lyric poets vSimonides and Pindar, 
and the comic writer Epicharmus, were then 
living. Avschylus wrote almost a’^undred 
dramas, but only seven have been preserved. 
His works are characterized by a boldness 
and originality which have rarely been 
rivaled; Init, in tr>dng to be concise and 
forcible, he sometimes became abrupt and 
obscure; and his language, though usually 
grand and .sublime, is freqnentl}’ of a bombas- 
tic .style. .Eschylus died at Gela, in Sicily, 
in the .sixty-ninth^year of his age. A sin- 
gular account is given of the manner of his 
death. It is related that, while he was one 
day walking, bareheaded, in the fields, an 
eagle, mistaking his bald head for a stone, 
dropped a tortoi.se upon it, thus killing him 
on the .si)ot. The inhabitants of Gela 
I buried ^Eschylus with great pomp and 
I eredled a monument over his grave. 

I vSoPHOCLKS, the successful rival of *E.schy- 
lus, was born at Colonos, in the vicinity of 
Athens, about the year B. C. 497. His 
father, Sophilus, although a blacksmith 
by trade, seems to have been an individual 
of some importance and in easy circum- 
stances. Sophocles was given a good edu- 
cation and was early distinguished for his 
rapid progress in his studies. At the time 
of the battle of Salamis he had reached his 
sixteenth year, and, on account of his per- 
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Bonal beaut}^ and his musical skill, he was 
seledled to lead the chorus of noble youths 
who danced around the trophy eredled by 
the Greeks to commemorate that great naval 
vidlory. The dramatic achievements of 
-^schylus had early won the admiration 
and aroused the ambition of Sophocles, who, 
upon reaching manhood, directed all his 
mental energies to the composition of tragic 
poetr> . After he had spent considera])le 
time in pre])aration, he ventured, in his 
twent>’-eightli year, to compete with Avscliy- 
lus for the dramatic prize. Encouraged by 
the decision of the judges in his favor, 
Sophocles continued to write dramas, and is 
said to have produced about one hundred 
and twent}" tragedies, of which only seven 
have been transmitted to modern times. lie 
likewise composed many elegiac and lyric 
]^oems and a prose work on dramatic poetry. 
Sophocles was a warrior and a ])olitician as 
well as a poet. He served under Pericles in 
one of the wars with the Spartans, and was 
subsequently associated with him in the 
command of an ann>' sent by the Athenians 
against the island of Samos. He led the 
forces which took Atima, an Ionian city, 
near vSamos; and, after his return from his 
campaigns, his grateful countrymeti chose 
him for chief Archon (ff the republic. 
His po]>ularity continued to the end of 
his life. He always made his appearance 
in the theater when an>' of his dramas were 
to be performed, and on the.se occasions he 
was always greeted with the enthusiastic 
plaudits of the audience, and the crown of 
viclory was conferred upon him l)y the 
judges twent}^ times. He suffered many 
afflidlions. When he had arrived at an ad- 
vanced age, his undutiful children, actuated 
by a desire to obtain pos.session of his prop- 
erty immediately, affeeffed to believe him 
fallen into a condition of mental weakne.ss, 
and sought legal authority to deprive him 
of the management of his affairs. But 
Sophocles had no difficulty in proving tliat 
his mind remained unimpaired, notwithstand- 
ing his advanced age. He produced the 
tragedy of Qldipiis Colon Ins. which he had 
just composed, and then asked if a person 


of an imbecile mind could produce such a 
wwk. The judges, filled with admiration 
for his genius, refused the application of his 
children and censured them .severely for 
their base and unfilial conducfl. Sdphocles 
received many invitations to visit foreign 
lands, but his attachment to his native 
country prevented him from leaving it, even 
for a short time. Sdphocles has been class- 
ed in the front rank of tragic poets, both by 
liis contemporaries and by all sueex^eding 
ages. Sophocles died in his ninetieth year 
(B. C. 407). It is .said that his death was 
caused b}^ the exce.ss of his joy at receiving 
the prize for a drama which he had jiro- 
duced at that advanced age. At the time 
of his death Athens was besieged by the 
Spartans, and that rigid people .so highly 
esteemed his poetic genius that their gen- 
eral, Lysander, granted an armistice until 
his funeral ob.sequies should be ]>erformed. 
His countrymen, who loved him for his 
mild, amiable and upright charadler, a.'^ 
much as they admired him for his brilliant 
talents, eredled a monument to his memory. 

Lh’RiiUDES, the third great Athenian tragic 
poet, was born at Salamis, on the day 
of the great .sea-fight there, as already 
noticed. His father, Mnesarchus, .seems to 
have been a person of re.sjiecftable rank; and 
it is .said that his mother, Clito, was of 
noble birth, although the comic poet, Ar- 
istophanes says, in one of his dramas, that 
.she was a vender of ])ot-hcrbs. In the gen- 
eral distress resulting from the Persian inva- 
sion of Attica, the parents of liun'pides may 
have been obliged to follow an humlile call- 
ing to obtain a livelihood; but such can only 
have been the case for a brief period, as they 
were certainly able to give their son such an 
education as only persons in affluent circum- 
.stances could do in those times. The Del- 
phic oracle having jiredidled that Euripides 
would become an objeeft of general admi- 
ration and be crowned with the vidlor’s 
wreath, his parents fancied that he was des- 
tined to excel in gymnastic conte.sts. For 
this reason they had him carefully trained 
in athletic exercises, but they did not neg- 
gle( 5 l his mental culture. His teachers were 
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the celebrated philosopher, Anaxagoras, and 
the accomplished rhetorician, Prodicus. Be- 
sides philosophy and oratory, he studied 
music and painting, especially the latter, in 
which he reached great eminence. 

When Euripides had arrived at the age at 
which he became his own master, he aban- 
doned the exercise of the gymnasium, which 
he apparently never relished, and applied 
himself with more than his usual zeal to his 
favorite philosophical and literary studies. 
Profiting by the fate of his tutor Anaxago- 
ras, who was banished from Athens for 
promulgating opinions subversive of the es- 
tablished religion, Euripides prudently de- 
termined to adopt a less dangerous profes- 
sion than that of corredling popular errors, 
and thus commenced writing dramas in his 
eighteenth year. Thenceforth, until he left 
Athens for Macedonia, in his seventy-sec- 
ond year, he continued his dramatic labors, 
and wrote seventy-five, or according to some, 
ninety-two plays. He composed a number 
of his tragedies in a gloomy cave in his 
native island of vSalamis, to which he re- 
tired for that purpose at times from the 
noise of Athens. He wrote slowly, because 
of the great care he took to polish his works; 
and it is said that, having once related that 
he had taken three days to compose three 
verses, a brother poet boasted that he had 
written a hundred in the same space of time. 
To this Euripides replied: “ That may be ; 
but you ought to remember that your verses 
are destined to perish as quickly as they are 
composed, while mine are intended to last 
forever.” In his seventy-second year Phirip- 
ides accepted an invitation from Archelaiis, 
King of Macedon, and retired to that mon- 
arch’s court, where resided many other em- 
inent characters from the Grecian republics. 
Thus, by retiring to Macedon, Euripides had 
the satisfaction of living in the society of 
many distinguished and talented men, 
among whom were Zeuxis, the celebrated 
painter; Timotheus, a skillful musician; and 
Agatho, an able tragic writer. 

The dramas of Euripides are less .sublime, 
but more tender, than tho.se of ^.schylus 
and Sophocles. They are de.servedly ad- 


mired for the moral and philosophical senti- 
ments with which they abound, as well as 
for their exquisite beauty of versification; 
but Euripides has been critici.sed for lack of 
skill in forming his plots, and the Athenians 
believed that they deteCled impiety in some 
of his expre.ssions. He married twice, and 
unhappily in both instances, and this was 
perhaps the cau.se of that severe treatment 
of the female .sex in his works, for which 
reason he was called “the woman-hater.” 
Euripides died at the court of Macedon, in 
the seven ty-^fth year of his age and the 
third of his residence in that country ( B. C. 
405). It is said that he was tom to pieces 
by the hounds of King Archelaiis while 
walking in a wood. The Macedonian king 
honored his remains with a pompous funeral 
and ere( 51 ed a monument to his memory. 

As tragedy in ancient Greece aro.se from 
the dithyranibic verses at the feasts of Diony- 
.sus, the god of wine, so comedy originated 
in the phallic hymn which w^as chanted by 
the processions of worshipers during the 
.same festivals. The earliest comic perform- 
ances were .scarcely more than simple moun- 
tebank exhibitions. Susurion, who is 
usually alluded to as the first comedian, was 
an individual who wandered through the 
villages of Attica with a company of buf- 
foons, reciting Ifidicrous compositions on a 
temporary stage. Epicharmus, a native of 
the i.sland of Ceos, but who lived most of 
his time in vSicily, whither he was taken by 
his parents when he was only three months 
old, is usually regarded as the first comic 
poet. He flourished about the middle of 
the fifth century before Christ, and composed 
fifty-two comedies, ever>’ one of which has 
perished. He was banished from Sicily for 
alluding disrespecflfully to the wife of Hiero 
I., King of Syracu.se. He lived almost a 
hundred years. Other comic poets, contem- 
porary^ with Epicharmus, were Ckatinus 
and Euponis, natives of Athens, both of 
whom composed many comedies, none of 
which have been pre.served. 

Aristophanes, the mo.st celebrated of 
the Grecian comic poets, was likewise a 
native of Athens. The date of his birth is 
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not definitely known, but he introduced his 
first comedy during the fourth year of the 
Peloponnesian War (B. C. 427). He was 
very popular, and wrote comedies for many 
years. His plays, like those of the early 
comic poets, consisted of caricatures and 
ludicrous representations of living men and 
manners. He composed fifty-four plays, of 
which only seventeen remain. 

Greek historical writing arose in the fifth 
century before Christ. The only records of 
the past prior to this period were the le- 
gends and fables of the poets ^d the uncer- 
tain accounts transmitted from age to age 
by tradition. Herodotus, the first Greek 
historian — called “the Father of History ” — 
was born at Halicarnassus, in Asia Minor, 

B. C. 484. After reaching manhood he re- 
moved to Samos, where the elegant Ionic in 
which Homer’s poems were composed was 
the prevailing diale( 5 l. Herodotus soon 
completely mastered this dialeCl, and his 
works are said to exhibit it in greater per- 
fecflion than those of any other Greek 
writer. After forming the design of writing 
history, he traveled for materials into Egypt 
and Italy and also into different parts of 
Asia, acquiring much valuable information 
in this way concerning nations previously 
unknown and manners and customs never 
described before. After giving an account 
of all that he had seen and learned, in nine 
books, he read parts of it to the Greeks as- 
i^embled at the Olympic Games, and thus 
acquired a wider and more immediate fame 
than he could have obtained otherwise in 
times when there was no art of printing to 
multiply copies of literary productions. We 
are indebted to Herodotus for our knowl- 
edge of a very large and important portion 
of ancient histor>\ He is believed to have 
spent the latter period of his life at Thurium 
in Magna Graecia, and to have died there 
at the age of more than seventy years (B. 

C. 413). 

Thucydides, another renowned Greek 
historian, was born at Athens in the year 
B. C. 470. His father, Olorus, was one of the 
noblest and wealthiest citizens of Athens, 
and claimed to be a descendant of the 


kings of Thrace. Thucydides received an 
excellent education, having been instructed 
ii^philosophy by Anaxagoras, and in ora- 
tory by Antiphon, a famous rhetorician. 
When about fifteen years of age, he accom- 
panied his father to. the Olympic festival, 
where he heard Herodotus recite a part of 
his history amid the applauses of the assem- 
bled Greeks, and on this occasion he was so 
strongly animated with a desire to emulate 
the honored historian that he burst into 
tears. Herodotus observxnl this, and is said 
to hav^e congratulated the father of Thucyd- 
ides upon having a son who manifoi^itcd 
so ardent a l()\'e for literature at .so early an 
age. Thenceforth Thucydides regarded the 
writing of history as the great objecfl of his 
ambition. When the Peloponnesian War 
broke out in B. C. 431, Thucydides, rightly 
believing that a .series of important events 
were about to transpire which would afford 
him ample materials for an intere.sting his- 
tory, commenced taking notes of all that 
occurred, and continued this pracfture during 
the greater portion of that protracted strug- 
gle. From the.se notes he afterwards ])ro* 
duced an excellent and highly-poli.shed his- 
torical work. In the early portion of the 
contest Thucydides resided in Athens, and 
personally witne.ssed the ravages of the pes 
tilence, which he has de.scribed in a graphic 
and .striking manner. He sub.sequently re- 
moved to the island of Tha.sos, in the Ajgean, 
near the coast of Thrace, the country of his 
ancestors, where he owned extensive estates 
and valuable gold mines. He afterwards 
traveled, and is lielieved to have died about 

B. C. 410. His hi.story, written in the Attic 
dialccft and consisting of eight books, is 
much admired for its vigorous and lively 
descriptions, its scrupulous regard for truth, 
and the .spirit of frankness and impartiality 
perv^ading the entire narrative. 

The next renowned Greek historian was 
Xenophon, who was born at Athens in B. 

C. 450, and was a disciple of Socrates. He 
lived in comparative obscurity until he was 
fifty years of age, when he was invited to 
Sardis, the Eydian capital, by a friend who 
desired to introduce him to the younger Cy* 
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rus, the brother and rival of the Persian king 
Artaxerxes Mneinon. Xenophon was per- 
suaded to go thither, and he consequently 
joined the Greek auxiliaries through whose 
assistance Cyrus sought to acquire his 
l)rother’s crown. The expedition, which 
the historical part of Xenophon’s work re- 
lates in full, met with disaster, and was fol- 
lowed by the celebrated Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, under the leadership of Xeno- 
phon, who subsequently becaiij^^ the histo- 
rian of this famous march. As his Athenian 
countrymen proscri])ed him, Kii^g Agesilaiis 
of vSparta provided him with a safe retreat 
at Klea, where he passed man\' \ ears witli 
his family in an agreeable country-seat and 
wrote most of the historical and j)hiloso]>h- 
ical works which have given him his fame. 
In conse(|uence of war breaking out l>etween 
the Spartans and the Hleams, Xenophon 
was ol)liged to relinquish his delightful re- 
tirement and seek refuge in Corinth, where 
he died at the advanced age of ninety years. 
His chief works are his MunorabiUa ( Mem- 
oirs of Socrates); Cyroptcdfa i Institutions of 
C>'rus the Great); jifutbasis ( Ex])editic)n of 
the younger Cyrus); / /rUniira (a continua- 
tion of Thucydides’ unfinished history of 
Greece); besides Treatises on Economics, 
Tyranny, Taxes, Hunting and other sub- 
jects; his view of the vSpartan and Athenian 
republics, and several other interesting 
works. Xenophon was called “the Attic 
Bee,” because of his clear, natural and 
graceful style. As a philosoper XeiiojdKm 
was a most worthy pupil of vSocrates. For 
some time after Xenophon’s death there was 
no regular Grecian historian to take up 
the chain of events at the point where he 
had left off; but the deficiency was largely 
supplied by the numerous oratorical pro- 
ductions of the age of Philip of Macedoii 
and Alexander the Great. 

Ctksias, a Greek historian ranking far 
below the three great ones just named, was 
the contemporary of the latter two, and was 
for seventeen years the court-physician of 
the Persian king Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
wrote histories of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media and Persia, contradidling those of 


Herodotus on nearly ever>^ essential point; 
but the authority of Herodotus has been 
accepted in preference by the majority of 
the most eminent modern historians. Ctesias 
returned from' Persia to Greece in the year 
B. C. 398. 

The Athenians, having had a government 
correCfly styled “the extrcm.e of democ- 
racy,” were very naturally the first people 
to cultivate public six^aking. The whole 
administration of government was exercised 
by the general assembly of the people, and 
there was no more certain way to fame and 
fortune than the winning of their favor l:)y 
the charms of eloquence. The Athenian 
populace was not, however, a mere mol), 
whom fluent nonsense could cay)tivate, or 
Avho ])referred a howling demagogue to the 
refined statesman. They ])ossessed a finer 
and more delicate organization than the 
peo])le of more northern climates. Their 
musical taste was cultivated, and their 
perce])tion of the beauties of style was 
strengthened by the musical and literary 
contests at the ])ul)lic festi\'als. The more 
laborious em})loyments were filled by slaves, 
thus giving the citizens leisure to attend 
to the affairs of state; and the comic 
writers gi\'e us very amusing accounts of 
the absolute rage for legislation, peiA’ad- 
ing all c'lasses of citizens in Athens. There 
was therefore “a great demand for orators 
in the market, and consecjueiitly there was 
a coiTes])onding su])j)ly . ’ ' 

I’JvKiCLKS was the first great Athenian ora- 
tor, as well as the greatest Athenian states- 
man. His style of speaking, and his character, 
to .some extent, reScanbled that of the great 
Ihiglish statesman and orator, George Can- 
ning, whom modern writers have frecjuently 
compared with him. The ])ower ])ossessed 
by lATicles in Athens was wholly attributable 
to his brilliant talents, but he died too early 
for his own fame and for his country’s wel- 
fare. The funeral oration deli^^ered by him 
over those who fell at Niscea has been re- 
corded by Thucydides in his own peculiar 
style, and consequently cannot be quoted as 
a .specimen, but it perhaps contains the es- 
sence of what he aclually said, and may 
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therefore serve to give us some remote idea of 
those powers which “wdelded at will the 
fierce democracy.” 

We have observed how greatly inferior 
AlcibiadivS was to his renowned uncle, 
though he seemed intended by fortune to 
adl a similar part. But his fame as a states- 
man and orator is very trifling, and his 
intelle(51;ual power without the guidance of 
moral principle produced a lamentable effecft, 
and his misdirecfled talents and misapplied 
industry were the cause of sore evils to his 
country. 

The orations of Lvsias and Is.^:us are 
fine specimens of Grecian legal oratory, 
rather than of public eloquence. Both these 
are distinguished for their elegant style and 
their harmonious sentences. The former is 
simple, the latter is more energetic; but the 
age in which they flourished, at the end of 
the l^eloponnesian War, was not favorable 
to the development of oratorical talents. 

An ancient philosopher has said that 
” great occasions produce great men.” The 
beginning of the great struggle betw^een 
Macedonian supremacy and Grecian inde- 
|)endcnce was the most important crisis in 
Grecian history. ‘ ‘ The coming events 
were casting their .shadows before.” De- 
mosthenes appeared at this period to arouse 
Athenian patriotism by his fervid eloquence. 

The age of Demosthenes produced an 
abundance of orators, who were brought for- 
ward by the busy excitement of the time. 
The speeches of most of them have been 
lost, but the historians tell us sufficient con- 
cerning them for us to form an opinion of 
their charadlers. DkmaRks was originally 
a common sailor, possessing strong natural 
powers, but these were unpolished by edu- 
cation and unregulated by moral principle. 
His habits in private life were coar.se and 
brutal, and the.se qualities likewise tindlured 
his eloquence, but his rude bluntne.ss often 
produced a greater effedl in the public as- 
semblies than the polished elegance of more 
refined .speakers. 

HYPfeRiDKS was a speaker of a very op- 
posite kind, as he pos.sessed an exquisite 
taste, a delicate sense of harmony, and a 


richly-cultured intellecfl, but his delicate 
sen.sibility made him weak and timid. He 
lacked energy and boldness sufficient to en- 
counter the tumults of the public assemblies, 
but at the courts of law he was an able and 
pleasing advocate. Phocion and Lycurous 
appeared to have been more indebted to 
their virtuous charadlers for their influence 
than to their oratorical talents. They were 
always listened to with re.spe(5l, as the peo- 
ple knew thi^they spoke from conscientious 
convi(5lion, and the}" were therefore more 
esteemed as statesmen than admired as ora- 
tors. Dtnarchus is only known as the ac- 
cu.ser of Demosthenes on the charge of hav- 
ing taken a bribe from the fugitive Harpalus 
to engage the Athenians to protect him 
from Alexander’s vengeance. The truth of 
the charge is extremely doubtful, but it is 
urged in the invec5tive of Dinarchus very 
artfully and spiritedly. The merits of the 
oration are, however, lessened by the viru- 
lence and violence of the attack. 

The rhetorical compovsitionsof Isocrates, 
who was born B. C. 436 and was one of the 
most illustrious contemporaries of Demos- 
thenes, likewise contributed immensely to the 
.same subjecfl. Isocrates was usually classed 
as an orator, but his discourses invariably 
came before his countrymen in a written form, 
as the weakness of his frame and void: made 
him incapable of the exertion of delivering 
them before a public assembly. Isocrates 
was, however, fully conversant with the 
principles of oratory, and taught them to 
the noblest youths of Athens and Greece 
for a long period with the most remarkable 
success. His di.scourses are of a very high 
order of composition, and in the.se he .some- 
times addres.sed himself to political and like- 
wise to moral subjedls. In his political dis- 
courses he regularly advocated the cause of 
Philip, in oppo.sition to the counsels of 
Demosthenes; and although the eloquence 
of his opponent was irresistible, Isocrates 
always succeeded in winning the re.sped:ful 
attention and the applause of his fellow- 
citizens. A few of the orations of Isocra- 
tes yet remain, one of the most admired be- 
ing an address to Philip of Macedon himself. 
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uEschinES, the greatest of the oratorical 
rivals of Demosthenes, was a supporter of 
the Athenian aristocracy and the Mace- 
donian supremacy as against the democracy 
and the opposition to Macedonian ascen- 
dency as led by Demosthenes. Though 
lacking the boldness and vehemence of his 
illustrious opponent, the style of /Eschines 
was more varied and ornamented. vSaid 
yuinctilian, the great Roman rhetorician : 
“.'Eschines has more flesh and muscle, De- 
mosthenes more bone and sinew.” Ilis 
style is flowing and harmonious; his periods 
are exquisitely polished; and his ridicule is 
very .spirited and graceful. He would in all 
likelihood have reached the highe.st dis- 
tinction at any other ])eriod, l)ut he was 
boi'iie down by the superior talents of his 
renowned rival. At first .Eschines wasT 
like Demosthenes, a most vigoi'ous oppo- 
nent of Philip of Macedon. His .subse- 
quent de.sertion of the democratic and ]Kr- 
triotic parly made him exceedingly iiiqropu- 
lar, and induced him to cultivate the favor 
of his audience by rhetorical artifices, rather 
tliarr exalted .sentiments, which he actually 
sometimes ])retended to ridicule as forced 
and afleCted. 

The career of Dkmosthknks, the most dis- 
ting ui.shed of Athenian orators, corrstitutes 
a portion of Grecian history, and, as such, 
has already been detailed. His di.scour.ses, 
neverthele.ss, de.serve more special attention 
than has been given them in the preceding 
secEon. When asked what qualities were 
es.sential to effective speaking, Demosthenes 
is said to have replied that three things 
were requisite; and, in fuller explarration, 
said that these qualities were ‘‘action — ac- 
tion — action.” This forcible exposition of 
his views of eloquence enables us to antici- 
pate the characteristics of his own style of 
oratory. We therefore discover that vehe- 
ment delivery was the chief characteristic 
of Demosthenes’ style of speaking. But if 
an equal power of forcible expres.sion had 
not been combined in him with the power 
of energetic aCtion, he would not have been 
the very foremost of all orators, as he has 
always been acknowledged to l^e. Those 
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orations which were called Philippics, 
cau.se they were uttered against Philip of 
Macedon, are usually pointed to as the most 
effective specimens of Demosthenes’ oratory. 
A number of others remain, of almost equal 
eloquence, and among the.se are especially 
the orations for the Olynthians and the ora- 
tor’s defense of him.self against ^Eschines. 
All of these di.scour.ses constitute im|»ortant 
additions to the historical records of the 
])eriods in which the>' were uttered. 



DICMO.STHKNKS. 


The two original .schools of Grecian phi 
lo.so])h\' were the hmic, founded by Thales, 
and the Italic, or Pythaj^orcaa, founded by 
Pythagoras. These two systems gave rise 
to .several others towards the end of the fifth 
century before Christ, known respectively as 
the Socrdtic, the Elcdtic and the HcracUU'au , 
the last two being modilication.s of the 
Italic. The first .sprang from the .school of 
Thales, in the doc^trines of which its founder, 
Socrates, was initiated ])y his teachers, An- 
axagoras and Archelaiis, who were pupils 
of Thales. 

The founder of the Eleatic sedl, so called 
from its seat at Elea, an Ionian city in 
A.sia Minor, was Xenophanes, a native 
of the Ionic city of Colophon, also iit ,Asia 
Minor. This philo.sopher lived to the great 
age of one hund|;yd years, and is supposed 
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to have died about the middle of the fifth 
century before Christ. He at first professed 
the Pythagorean philosophy, but he after- 
wards modified it with so many of his own 
dodlrines that he came to be considered the 
founder of a new school. There is some 
uncertainty respe( 5 ling the exadl nature of 
his philosophical system, as none of his 
writings have been preserved. But it is be- 
lieved that he taught that the iiniver.se is 
eternal, maintaining that if there ever had 
been a time when nothing existed, nothing 
could ever have existed. He is also be- 
lieved to have taught that there is one God, 
incorporeal, eternal, intelligent and all-per- 
vading, and that there are innumerable 
worlds in the universe. 

PARMfeNiDKS, a disciple of Xenophanes, 
and his successor as teacher in hi.s philosoph- 
ical school, was born at Eli^a, in the early part 
of the fifth century before Christ. Tike his 
master, Xen6phanes, Parmenides held that 
the universe is eternal and that there is an 
all-pervading and animating principle called 
God. He taught that the earth is a sphere 
and located in the center of the universe; 
that there are two elements, fire and earth; 
and that all things, animate and inanimate, 
have been produced by the acflion of the ani- 
mate upon the inanimate. 

Zeno, usually called “the Eleatic,” to 
distinguish him from the philosopher of the 
same name who founded the se< 5 l of the 
Stoics, was a native of Elea and a pupil of 
Parmenides, whom he afterwards succeeded 
as teacher of the Eleatic philosophy. Zeno 
zealously defended the rights of the people, 
and is said to have been put to death with 
the most cruel torments by the t}Tant of his 
native city, in punishment for having form- 
ed a conspiracy again.st his authority. None 
of Zeno’s writings remain, but it is believed 
that his philosophical dodlrines varied very 
little from those of his predecessors in the 
same .school. He taught that nature does 
not admit of a vacuum; that there are four 
elements, namely, heat, moisture, cold and 
dryness; that man’s body is formed of earth 
and his soul of an equal mixture of the 
four elements. Zeno was, an able logician, 


and delighted to display his dialedlic pow- 
ers by indifferently supporting either side 
of a question, .so that there is doubt re- 
.spedling his a( 5 lual views on some subjedls. 
He maintained that motion is impossible, 
and Seneca asserted that he even went so 
far as to question the existence of the ma- 
terial world. 

Leucippus, a disciple of Zeno, originated 
the atomic theory, which was suDsequently 
extended by Democritus, “the laughing 
philosopher.’’ Leucippus a.sserted that all 
things consist of very minute individual 
atoms, which, in themselves, possess the 
principle of motion, but that the universe was 
formed in consequence of these atoms fall- 
ing into a vacuum. Democritus was born 
at Abdera on the Thracian coast of the 
^gean in B. C. 460, and was one of the 
most celebrated Greek philo.sophers. After 
having traveled through Egypt, ChakUea 
and other Oriental lands, he returned to 
Abdera, where he devoted himself to philo- 
.sophical studies. His grand axiom was 
that the greatest good consists in a tran- 
quil mind. He has been called the ‘ ‘laughing 
philosopher,’’ in contrast to Heracijtus, 
“the weeping philosopher.’’ Democritus 
died in B. C. 357. 

Heraclitus founded the sec^ of the Hera- 
cliteans. He was a native of the Ionic 
city of Ephesus, in Asia Minor, and flour- 
ished in the early part of the fifth century 
before Christ. He was so much re.specfled 
for his wisdom that his fellow-citizens re- 
quested him to become their ruler; but he 
refused to do so, giving as his reason that 
their minds were so perverted that they 
could not relish or appreciate good govern- 
ment. When Heraclitus appeared in pub- 
lic, he went about ostentatiously bewailing 
the wickedness of mankind. On one oc- 
ca.sion he played at dice in public with a 
number of boys, to show his contempt for 
the ordinary occupations of men ; and when 
the citizens gathered about him in surprise, 
he addre.ssed them thus: ‘‘Worst of men, 
what do you wonder at ? Is it not better to 
do this than to govern you ?’’ 

Being at length unable apparently to en- 
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dure the society of his fellow men, Hera- 
clitus retired to a mountain solitude, where 
he lived on herbs and roots, like the hermits 
of later times. When he became dropsical, 
in consequence of this poor diet, he return- 
ed to Ephesus to ask for medical advice. 
But even when his life was at stake, he was 
unwilling to live like other people, and 
therefore, instead of plainly stating hi^ case 
to the physicians, he asked them enigmat- 
ically, “ whether they could make a drought 
of a shower. ’ ’ Seeing that they could not 
comprehend his meaning, and disdaining to 
explain himself any further, he retired to 
an ox-stall, where he lay down on a heap 
of dung, hoping, we are told, that its 
warmth would draw the watery humors out 
from his body. He there died in the six- 
tieth year of his age, a vi< 5 lim to his own 
cynical .nature and his extreme love of sin- 
gularity. 

Heraclitus left behind him several works 
which were highly esteemed by his disciples. 
He studied to write as well as to speak in 
an obscure manner, so that great acuteness 
and great pains were required to compre- 
hend his meaning. It is said that the tragic 
poet Euripides, having lent Socrates a copy 
of a treatise produced by Heraclitus, after- 
wards asked him what he thought of the 
work, when Socrates replied, that “the 
things which he understood in it were ex- 
cellent, and so, he supposed, were those 
which he did not understand; but they re- 
quired a D(Jlian diver.” 

Empkdoci.KS, a famous Grecian philoso- 
pher of the Pythagorean sccfl, was a native 
of Agrigentum, in Sicily, and flourished 
about the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ. Like many other followers of 
Pythagoras, Empedocles engrafted some of 
his own opinions upon the Pythagorean 
system. He maintained the Pythagorean 
dodlrine of the existence of an acftive and 
passive principle; the latter being matter, 
and the former an ethereal and intelligent 
fire, which produced and pervades and ani- 
mates all things. He likewise believed in 
the dodlrine of the metempsychosis, or trans- 
migration of the soul, and accordingly 


taught the principle of refraining from kill- 
ing or eating animal flesh. 

AnaxAgoras was the first teacher of the 
Ionic school of philosophy, on whom the 
ancients bestowed the remarkable designa- 
tion of JlHfil, either because of the pecu- 
liar vigor of his intellecfl, or on account of 
the fa(5l that this philosopher was the first 
who described God as an incorporeal intelli- 
gence, separate from, and entirely independ- 
ent of, matter. He was born in the Ionic 
city of Clazonienae, in Asia Minor, in the 
year B. C. 500. Anaxagoras was a resident 
of Athens for many years, during which 
period he had several pupils who afterwards 
became renowned, such as Socrates, Euripi- 
des and Pericles. He was finally brought 
to trial for impiety, because he taught that 
the sun was a fier>' stone, and not the god 
Apollo, as was popularly believed. He was 
banished from Athens, and passed the re- 
mainder of his life in teaching philosophy 
at Lampsacus, on the Asiatic side of the Hel- 
lespont. Anaxagoras, as we have said, was 
the first of the ancient philosophers who 
taught that God is independent of matter, and 
not merely a spiritual or fiery essence per- 
vading the universe as its soiE or animating 
principle, which was the pantheistic docftrine 
taught by Pythagoras and a few other phi- 
losophers. 

Archklaus, the last teacher of the Ionic 
.school, was a native either of Athens or 
of Miletus, it is not definitely known which. 
He was a disciple of Anaxdgoras, and ac- 
companied him in exile. On the death of 
Anaxdgoras, Archelaiis succeeded him in the 
charge of his school at Lampsacus; but 
afterwards returned to Athens where he 
opened a .school of philo.sophy, which had 
many pupils. 

Socrates, the greatest and be.st of all 
the Grecian philosophers, has been alluded 
to extensively in a preceding se<5lion of this 
work, where the circumstances of his teach- 
ing and his martyrdom have been fully nar- 
rated. We have there stated that it was to 
destroy the pernicious influence of the So- 
phists that Socrates di.scoursed with the 
people in the public thoroughfares and in 
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the workshops of Athens. He did not really 
teach any vSystem of philosophy, but, by 
enforcing the maxim “Know Thyself,” 
upon his pupils, he sought to lead theili to 
discover the truth for themselves. It was 


poison hemlock, as already related. As 
Socrates himself left nothing in writing, our 
knowledge of his dodlrines is derived from 
his illustrious disciples, Plato and Xeno- 
phon. The six schools of Grecian philos- 



his virtues and his efforts to improve the 
morals of his countrymen that aroused his 
enemies, who fin*ally succeeded in having 
him condemned to death by drinking the 


ophy which afterwards arose all traced their 
sources to the teaching of the immortal Soc- 
rates. 

Plato — called the D'r.Iuc, r.nd one of the 
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greatest of Athenian philosophers — was 
born in the island of ^gina, B. C. 430, but 
was of Athenian descent. He was the 
founder of the Academic school of philos- 
ophy, so called because he delivered his lec- 
tures in the shady groves of Acadenius, near 
the gates of Athens. Plato was the most 
illustrious of all the disciples of Socrates, 
and, in his Dialogues, he represents himself 
as conversing with his famous teacher. 

When very young, Plato gave the most 
promising indications of his genius, devot- 
ing himself mainly to the cultivation of 
])oetry and the fine arts. Before he had ar- . 
rived at the age of twenty-five he had pro- 
duced epic and dramatic poems of consider- 
al)le length, but he cast these into the fire 
when he had heard vSocrates deliv^ering a 
discourse. 

P'roni that moment Plato determined to 
devote himself entirely to the study of phi- 
losoph>', and for eight successive years he 
attended the leeftures of Socrates. When 
that wise and good man became a vic 5 lim to 
l)ersecution, Plato was at his side in his 
latter days, and subseciuently embodied in 
the dialogue called Plurdo those beautiful 
thoughts on the Immortality of the vSoul 
which the martyred philosopher expressed 
in his last moments. After his preceptor’s 
deatli, Plato retired from Athens to Megara, 
then tra\'eled into Italy, Egypt and other 
countries, filling his mind with the philo- 
sophic lore to be found in each, after which 
he finally returned to Athens to open a 
new school for the instrudlion of youth. 
He seledled as the spot for this purpose the 
shady "grove which had been the property 
of a citiaen named Acadenius, from whom 
it was thenceforth called the Academy, Mul- 
titudes of the most distingui.shed youths 
of Greece were soon attracted to Plato’s 
vsehool by the philosopher’s genius and learn- 
ing, and even females were often present at 
his ledlures in disguise. 

The fame of Plato’s wisdom circulated 
far and wide, and many kings and com- 
munities solicited his aid to improve the po- 
litical constitution of their governments. 
King Dionysius I., the tyrant of Syracuse, 


succeeded in persuadiiffe Plato to visit hi.s 
capital, but the tyrant’s chara( 5 ler was too 
mean and vicious to enable him to profit by 
the philosopher’s teachings, and Plato wa.s 
ac^Iually obliged to flee from the court of 
Dionysius to save his life. Plato continued 
teaching philosophy in Athens, with few 
intervals, until his death, which occurred in 
the seventj^-ninth year of his age. His 
personal charadler appears to have been 
worthy of the genius displayed in his writ- 
ings. 

Plato’s writings embody the views desig- 
nated as the Platonic philosophy, and com- 
prise thirty-five dialogues and thirteen 
epistles. These works include so immense 
a variety of subjeefis, ethical, ph^'sical, log- 
ical and political, that it is impos.sible to 
give any conne( 5 led view of them as a whole, 
in a limited compass. Like many of the 
ancients, Plato conceived of two principles, 
God and Matter, as having an eternal coex- 
istence in the universe. He considered the 
Deity as an Intelligent Cause, the origin of 
all spiritual being, and the creator of the 
material world. Plato’s writings abound 
with many fine thoughts, but the whole is 
pervaded with a fanciful spirit of theory. 
No other ancient philosopher had the honor 
of attradling so many followers, so brilliantly 
did his genius shine forth in all his writings. 

Aristotlk, the founder of the Peripatetic 
sec 5 l, was born B. C., 384, and was a nativ^e of 
Stagira, a town of Thrace, on which account 
he has frequently been called the Stagirite. 
He was initiated into the elements of knowl- 
edge at an early age, and at seventeen he 
went to Athens, where he commenced to .study 
under Plato. That distinguished philoso- 
pher was not long in di.scovering the won- 
derful talents of his pupil, and was accus- 
tomed to calling him “the Mind of the 
School.” Aristotle went to Macedon to be- 
come th^ tutor of Alexander the Great, in 
accordance with the promise made, at that 
prince’s birth, Jo his father. King Philip. 
Alexander was about fourteen years old 
when Aristotle undertook his education (B, 
C. 343). Their connedlion lasted eight 
years, during which period the teacher 
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gained the regard oi" his pupil so thoroughly tures to his pupils, his followers were called 
that Alexander was accustomed to say that Peripatetics, or walkers. Aristotle, how- 
“ Philip had given him life, but Aristotle ever, continued corre.sponding with his 
had taught him to live well.” royal pupil; and, at his teacher’s request, 

When Alexander ascended the Macedo- 1 Alexander employed several thou.sand jjer- 



nian throne, and began his career of con- .sons in Europe and Asia to colled .speci- 
quest, Aristotle returned to Athens and mens of the animal kingdom and .sent them 
opened a school in the shady grove called to Aristotle, who was thus enabled to write 
the Lyceum. On account of his pradice a History of Animated Nature in fifty vol- 
of walking there when delivering his lec- umes, of which only ten yet remain. 
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Aristotle wrote on a great many subjedts, 
and the most acute intelle<5ls of succeeding 
ages have readily adopted his opinions. His 
History of Animated Nature has been ad- 
mired for its accurate descriptions. His 
other works are remarkable for the wonder- 
ful acuteness of mind therein displayed. 
Aristotle was one of the giant intellecfls of 
the world, and his system of mental philos- 
o]diy 'i^revailed for two thousand years, when 
his cleducbive SN'stem was su]3erseded b}^ 
Bacon’s indudtive system. Aristotle’s lec- 
tures attracted throngs of listeners from all 
the great cities of Kurope and Asia. 

AntisthenHS, a famous Athenian phi- 
losopher, born B. C. 420, was the founder 
of the seel called the Cynics, who maintained 
that man attained the greatest earthly hap- 
piness by renouncing all worldly })leasures. 
He was also a pupil of vSocrates, and was 
distinguished by his severity of manners, 
remarkable even among the pupils of that 
simple and unassuming teacher, Socrates 
disapproved the raggedness which Antisthe- 
nes delighted to display in his apparel. 
Said the immortal preceptor; “Why so os- 
tentatious? Through your rags I see your 
vanity.” 

Dkk'.ENKS, an eccentric philosopher and 
the most celebrated of the Cynics, carried 
the doc5lrines of that seed to the wildest ex- 
treme, renouncing all the pleasures, com- 
forts and conveniences of life. He was a 
Greek of Asia Minor, being a native of Sin- 
ope, in Paphlagonia, and was bom B. C. 
418. It is said that he went in rags, begged 
his bread in order to be insulted, and sat in 
the eaves of the hou.ses under the rain. We 
are also told that he emljraced snow statues 
in winter, and usually lived in a tub. He 
did all this, it is said, to inure him.self to 
all hardships, to prepare himself to endure 
all vicissitudes of fortune, and to countera(5l 
the advance of luxur}^ by his example. He 
did not wish to possess anything which he 
considered superfluous, and his only worldly 
pos.sessions were a ragged garment to cover 
his nakedness, a wooden staff for walking, a 
wooden bowl for drinking, and a tub for shel- 
ter. One day observing a boy drinking 


from the hollow of his hand, the philosopher 
dashed his wooden bowl to pieces, saying: 
“Behold! That boy has taught me that 1 
still have something that I can do without! “ 

Being at one time seen with a lighted 
lantern in midday in the streets of Atliens, 
and being a.sked what he was hunting, 
Diogenes replied: “An honest man.” On 
another occasion, seeing the officers of jus- 
tice in Athens carrying off an individual for 
stealing a trifling article, the philosopher re- 
marked: “The big thieves have caught a 
little one.” Diogenes was rude and merci- 
less in his speech. He employed sarcasm 
as his great weapon to teach mankind. 
There is, liowevtT, a noble meaning in some 
of his .sayings, which compri.se the best ex- 
position of the Cynical philosophy. 

A profligaie person having written over 
the door of his dwelling, “ Let nothing evil 
enter here;’’ Diogenes said : “Which way, 
then, must the .stranger go in?’’ Seeing a 
a young man blu.sh, the philo.sopher said: 
“Take courage, friend, that is the color of 
virtue.’’ In answer to a person who asked 
him at what hour he ought to dine, Diogenes 
said: “If you are a rich man, when you 
will; if you are poor, when you can.’’ Said 
some one: “ How happy is Calisthenes in 
living with Alexander; ’’ to which Diogenes 
replied: “No, he is not happy; for he must 
dine when Alexander plea.ses.’’ 

Hearing .some one complain .that he should 
not die in his native land, Diogenes said ; 
“Be not uneasy; from every place there is a 
pa.s.sage to the regions below.’’ Being pre- 
sented at a feast with a large goblet of wine, 
he threw it upon the ground ; and upon being 
blamed for wasting .so much good drink, he 
replied: “ Had I drunk it, there would have 
been double waste; I, as well as the wine, 
would have been lost.” Being a.sked what 
benefit he reaped from his laborious philo- 
.sophical .studies and his search for wi.sdom, 
Diogenes answered: “If I reap no other 
l)enefit, this alone is sufficient compensation, 
that I am prepared with equanimity to meet 
every sort of fortune.” 

When he had reached a good age, Diog- 
enes was captured by pirates at sea and sold 
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as a slave in Crete, where he was purchased 
by a wealthy Corinthian, who was struck 
with the reply the captive philosopher gave 
to the auctioneer who put him up for sale. 
Said the vender: ‘ ‘ What can you do? ” To 
this Diogenes replied: “lean govern men; 
therefore sell me to some one who wants a 
master.’’ He thereafter passed much of his 
life in Corinth, and became the teacher of 
his master's children, and likewise exercised 
the office of a censor of the public morals. 
At that place he was visited by Alexander 
the Great, who found him, at the age of 
eighty, sitting in his tub. Said Alexander 
to the philosopher: “Can I do anything for i 
you ? ’ ’ To which Diogenes replied : ‘ ‘ Yes, 
you can get out of my sunshine.’’ The 
young king was so well pleased with this 
answer that he said: ‘ ‘ Were I not Alexander, 

I would be Diogenes ! ’ ’ 



DIOGKNHS. 


Diogenes did not always have the advant- 
age in sharp speaking. Some one, ob.serv- 
ing him embrace a statue covered with snow, 
inquired if he did not suffer from the cold. 
“No,” answered the philosopher; where- 
upon the stranger responded: “Why, then, 
I can see no great merit in what you are 
now doing.’’ One day he' entered Plato’s 
neatly-furnished house and trampled a fine 
carpet under his feet, saying: “Thus I 
trample upon the pride of Plato.’’ To this 


Plato justly replied: “And with a greater 
pride of your own.’’ On another occasion, 
hearing that Plato, in one of his leCtures in 
the Academ3% defined man as a “two-legged 
animal without feathers,’’ Diogenes stripped 
a fowl of its feathers, and, carrying it into 
the Academy, exclaimed: “Behold Plato’s 
man!’’ Plato was in the habit of calling 
Diogenes a mad Socrates, alluding to the 
combination of wisdom and extravagant 
folly constituting his characfler. 

Diogenes had a supreme contempt for the 
whole human race. He went barefoot even 
when the ground was covered with snow. 
His father had been a banker at Sinope, and 
was banislied from that city for counterfeit- 
ing. Diogenes himself had been guilty of 
the same offense before he became a Cynic, 
and was also exiled, whereupon he came to 
Athens and visited Antisthenes, who treated 
him with great contempt and would have 
driven him away with his staff, because he 
did not wish to have any more disciples; but 
Diogenes, who was neither sur})rised nor 
intimidated, bowed his head and said: 
“Strike, you will never find a slick hard 
enough to drive me off as long as you 
speak.” Antisthenes, o\’ercome b}^ his ob- 
stinacy, allowed Diogenes to become one of 
his disciples. 

Zkno, a native of the island of Cyprus, 
born B. C. 362, founded the vSe( 5 l of the 
Sioia, who practiced the stridlest virtue and 
morality, and sought happiness b^^ an abso- 
lute indifference to all the vicissitudes of life. 
The Stoics resembled the Cynics in general, 
but did not carry their self-denial to the 
same extreme limits in regard to dress and 
I habits. But while the Stoics were as austere 
in their morals as the Cynics, they endeav- 
ored to introduce novel principles into specu- 
lative philosophy. The Stoical philosophy 
teaches the existence of two principles in 
nature, by which, %nd out of which, all 
things have been formed. One of these 
principles is aeflive, consisting of pure ether 
or spirit, which dwells on the surface* of the 
heavens, and which is God, or the creative 
spirit of the universe. The passive principle 
is matter, which is in itself destitute of all 
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qualities, but is capable of receiving any 
imprersion, or being moulded into any form. 

Zeno’s father \vas a Cyprian merchant 
and sent his son to Athens, when he was 
about thirty years old, with a cargo of Plue- 
nician purple, which was lost by shipwreck 
on the coast of Piraeus. But Zeno arrived 
safely at Athens, and, as he had already re- 
cei\^ed an excellent education, he continued 
his studies and finally resolved to open a 
school of philosophy. He selecfled a public 
portico called the Sfoa, as the scene of his 
lec!dures, and hence the term S/ou\ as applied 
to Zeno’s followers. They were also some- 
times called “the Philosophers of the 
Porch.” On this portico, or Stoa, Zeno 
taught successfully for a long time, exhibit- 
ing in his own life a |>erfe(^l; example of the 
stern morality which he inculcated on others. 
He was frugal in his diet and in all his ex- 
penses, grave and dignified in his manners, 
and his dress was always ])lain, though 
scrupulously neat. Zeno committed suicide 
when he was ninety-eight years of age, in 
consequence of having broken one of his 
fingers, a circumstance which he regarded 
as rendering him unfit for earth. Said he: 
“Why am I thus importuned? I obey the 
summons.” He accordingly strangled him- 
self when he reached home, influenced to 
tlie adl by a miserable superstition. 

Aki.stippits of Cyrene, another pupil of 
vSocrates, founded the se( 5 t of the Crr{'?/das, 
who ran into the opposite extreme, holding 
that pleasure was the only good and pain 
the only evil, a principle which opened the 
way to every kind of licentiousness. Epi- 
CUKUS, a disci])le of Aristippus, adopted the 
same principle, but endeavored to correct its 
dangerous tendency by teaching that virtue 
was the real source of pleasure, and vice of 
pain; but his followers did not accept his 
rea.soning in regard to vice, especially as he 
denied the dodtrine of the immortality of 
the soul, by which his teaching could only 
be sustained. The sedl of the Epicureans, 
named after Epicurus, whom they regarded 
as their founder, therefore considered luxury 
and the gratification of the appetites as the 
chief end of existence. 

46 


Epicurus was born at Gargetus, a small 
town in the vicinity of Athens, B. C. 344. 
At the age of eighteen he went to study at 
Athens and remained there for a consider- 
able time. He afterwards made his resi- 
dence successively at Mitylene and Lamp- 
sacus, in both of which cities he opened a 
school for the instrudlion of others in his 
philosophical doctrines. But he was not 
long .satisfied with a provincial reputation; 
and in his thuty -eighth year he returned to 
Athens, where he purchased a garden, in 
which he began to teach his .S3’steni of phi- 
losophy, therefore often called “the Philos- 
ophy of the Garden.” A:; his opinions were 
an agreeable contrast to the do( 5 lrines of the 
Cynics and the vStoics, which were then 
prevalent, I{picurus soon became exceed- 
ingly popular. Pvpicurus him.self was noted 
for his temperance and continence and en- 
deavored to impress upon his pupils the 
nece.ssity of restraining all the passions, in 
order to lead a happy life. 

Pyrrho, a native of the Tonic city of 
Elea, in Asia Minor, born B. C. 340, founded 
the seol of the Skeptics, who regarded e\iery- 
thing as uncertain, some even going so far 
as to doubt their own existence. It is said 
that Pyrrho’s friends found it necessary to 
attend the philosoplier in his walks, lest his 
doubt about the existence of a j)recipice or 
an approaching wagon or carriage might 
result in ending all his mortal doubts at 
once. Like main^ of the other Grecian 
.sages, Pyrrho reached a good old age. He 
died at ninety, and was honored with a 
monumental statue l^y the Athenians, as 
well as hy the l^leans. Pyrrho's followers 
first called themselves the Pyrrhonic School, 
but were finally named Skeptics. 

The Nciu Academics, founded by Carnic- 
ADK.s and ARCftsTT.AvS, adopted the principles 
of the Skeptics to some extent, and conse- 
quently introduced the worst docflrines of 
the Sophists. vSeveral minor se( 5 ls were 
founded on modifications of these dodlrines, 
but it is not necessary to enumerate them in 
this work. 

The fine arts commenced at .so early an 
age that their origin is not recorded. 
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Though they were cultivated with much 
success in very early times, especially by 
the Kiiyptians and the Phoenicians, the 
Greeks were the first to give them their in- 
effable beauty and to raise them to a degree 
of perfection which the world had never be- 
fore known and which succeeding ages have 
never been able to surpass. The Hellenic 
race seem to have possessed an exquisite 
sense of the grand and the beautiful; and 
their fine taste stimulated and guided their 
brilliant genius and enabled them to confer 
all the charms and dignity of poetr}' on arts 
which had at first been simply mechanical. 
The fine climate, the bright sun, the azure 
skies, the fair and blooming vales, the ma- 
jestic hills, and the romantic shores and 
islands of Greece and the other lands bor- 
dering on the ^gean and Mediterranean 
seas, doubtless exercised a vast amount of 
influence over the imaginations of the nat- 
urally ardent and excitable people who oc- 
cupied those favored regions, and contrib- 
uted to direefl: their attention to studying 
and improving those arts which imitate na- 
ture, 

Ionia was the scene of the earliest tri- 
umphs of Grecian art, as well as the birth- 
place of Grecian philosophy and poetry. 
While the civilization of the mother land 
was retarded by an unceasing series of revo- 
lutions and internal dissensions, the Hellenic 
colonies on the fertile shores of Asia Minor 
were making rapid progress in wealth and 
prosperity, and were finding leisure to cul- 
tivate art, science and literature. So we dis- 
cover that as early as the eighth century 
before Christ, when European Greece had 
not yet emerged from its primitive barbar- 
ism, the Ionian cities of Asiatic Greece had 
already become the seats of refinement and 
taste. There originated the Ionic .style of 
architecture, and there painting and sculp- 
ture were first practiced by the Hellenic 
race. 

But, along with its poetry and philoso- 
phy, the arts of Ionia by degrees reached 
European Greece, as well as the flourishing 
Grecian colonies in Italy and Sicily. At 
the time of the Persian invasion Greece is 


said to have had a hundred ivory .statues of 
the gods, every one of which was of colos- 
.sal size, and many of which were elegantly 
gilded. At this time Greece had likewise 
many magnificent temples and other splen- 
did public edifices, constructed of the finest 
marble. 

After the Persian invaders had been 
driven out, Greece ceased to follow its colo- 
nies and itself Ix^gan to lead in the cultiva- 
tion of the arts, as well as in literature and 
philosophy. Athens, wliirh the barbarian 
host of Xerxes had reduced to a heap of 
smouldering ruins, .soon arose out of its 
ashes; and under tlie wise and liberal policy 
of Theinistocles, Cimoii and Pericles, in the 
remarkably short period of fort>^ years, it 
became the most magnificent city in the 
world, and was enriched with the most ele- 
gant specimens of ornamental art ever pro- 
duced by any age or nation. 

It was during the period after the Persian 
Wars, in the days of Athenian greatness 
and glory, that Greek art reached its highest 
degree of perfedlion, in those masterpieces 
of architecture and scul})ture which the 
greatest genius of the modern world has not 
even l)een able to approach. 

The Parthoion, which was erected dur- 
ing this period, yet remains whole, after 
the lapse of about twenty-three centuries, 
and affords abundant evidence as to the 
truth of the accounts transmitted to us 
from the ancient authors concerning the 
elegance and grandeur of Grecian architect- 
ure. This .splendid temple was dedicated 
to Ath^n6, the tutelary godde.ss of Athens, 
and was constructed of beautiful white 
marble. It is of the Doric style of archi- 
tecture, and is two hundred and .seventeen 
feet long. 

Fergu.sson, in his History of Architecture, 
.says the following concerning the Parthe- 
non: “In its own cla.ss it is undoubtedly 
the most beautiful building in the world. It 
is true it has neither the dimensions nor the 
wondrous expression of power and eter- 
nity inherent in Egyptian temples, nor has 
it the variety and poetry of the Gothic ca- 
thedrals; but for intellectual beauty, for 
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perfedtioii of proportion, for beauty of de- 
tail, and for the exquisite perception of the 
highest and most recondite principles of art 
ever applied to architecture, it stands utterly 
and entirely alone and unrivaled — the glory 
of Greece, and the shame of the rest of the 
world.” 

Not only in Athens were there such 
splendid examples of the perfec^lion of Gre- 
cian architecture, though it was there that 
they were seen crowded in vast numbers. 
There were temples in Klis, Delphi, Corinth, 
Kleiisis, Argos and many other Grecian 
cities, rivaling in size and majestic grand- 
eur tlio.se of Athene’s favored cit}’. 

The area of the Acropolis, or citadel of 
Athens, in which the Parthenon stands, was 
in ancient times adornt^d with man}" mag- 
nificent porticos and other public siruclures, 
and the whole of its extent, which was over 
six miles in circumference, was so diversified 
with works of painting and statuary that it 
is .said to have exhibited a continuous spec- 
taele of elegance and lieauty. Under the 
admini.stration of Pericles (from B. C. 458 
to B. C. 429), sculpture and architecflure 
reac'hed their ])erfecT:ioii in Athens. It was 
during that jicriod that the renowned Phid- 
ias, the greatest sculptor that the world 
has ever produced, adorned the city with 
the works of his genius. Above all the nu- 
merous temples and statues on the rocky 
height of the Acropolis towered the colossal 
bronze statue of Athene, with its glittenng 
helmet and spear, visible far out at sea, as if 
the goddess were guarding the city bearing 
her name. The most admired of the works 
of Phidias was the ivory statue of Athene 
in the Parthenon, thirty-nine feet high, and 
having also about forty talents’ worth of gold 
in its composition. 

The great temple of Zeus at Olympia, in 
Elis, was two hundred and thirty feet long 
and sixty-eight feet high. This va.st edifice 
was of the Doric style of architecture, and 
was surrounded with a splendid colonnade, 
adorned with the most elaborate .sculpture. 
A gigantic statue of Zeus, about .sixty feet 
high, was in the interior. This colos.sal 
figure was the masterpiece of the renowned 


Phidias, and was made of ivory draped with 
gold. It represented Zeus .seated on a lofty 
throne of ivory and ebony, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones, and ornamented with the most 
beautiful .sculptures and paintings, exhibit- 
ing .some of the most striking and poetical 
adventures of the gods. The head of the 
colo.ssal image was encircled with an olive 
crown. An emblem of vidlory was in the 
right hand, and a burnished scepter was in 
the left. The flowing robes were eiiibel- 
li.shed with flowers and figures of animals 
wrought in gold. 

Other temples were much larger than that 
of 01ym])ia, if not .so richly adorned. The 
tenq)le of Demetdr and Persephone at 
lileusis, built al)Out the same time, was 
ca])able of containing thirt}^ thousand per- 
.sons. Besides the Olympian statue of Zeus, 
Phidias executed many beautiful figures of 
gods and heroes to adorn the principal tem- 
ples of Greece. The works of Phidias have 
excited the admiration of the world, and 
.succeeding artists have endeavored to rival 
them in vain. 

\\T‘ have already alluded to the origin of 
the three styles or orders of architeefture, 
which are yet recognized l>y builders — the 
Doric, the Ionic and the Corinthian — tlie 
principal difference Ijcing in the charadler 
of the column. The Doric is the oldest, be- 
ing the .style u.sed ])y the ancient Dorians, 
as its name implies. Though plain and 
massive, it was graceful in i)roportions. 
The column is generally without a ba.se, and 
the capitals are not ornamented. The finest 
.specimen of this .style is the Parthenon. 
The remains of the great temples of Px'stum, 
in .southern Italy, present .some fine ex- 
amples of the ancient Doric style. The 
great temple of Apollo at Delphi, and that 
of H^re at Samos, the largest temples ever 
seen by Herodotus, were built in this style. 
The latter temple was about three hundred 
and fifty feet long, and one hundred and 
ninety feet wide. 

The Ionic style, as the name implies, had 
its origin among the Ionian Greeks of Asia 
Minor; and its main cliaradleristics are 
lightness, gracefulness and tastefulness of 
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ornament. The shaft of the column, which 
is slender, is supported by a base; and spiral 
volutes adorn the capital. The great temple 
of Artemis at Kj)hesus, begun about li. C. 
600, w^as of the Ionic order; and was four 
hundred and twenty-five feet long, and 
two hundred and twenty feet wide. The 
Corinthian style, which is a modification of 
the Ionic, is distinguished for its graceful 
ornamentation. It is said that its capital 
was suggested to the mind of the famous 
sculptor, Caliniachus, by seeing a basket 
covered by a tile and overgrown by the 
leaves of an acanthus. I'lie earliest struct- 
ure in the Corinthian style was the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, sometimes styled “the 
Lantern of Demosthenes,’’ which was 
erected B. C. 335. This style was generally 
selected for edifices requiring special elegance 
and delicacy, as temples dedicated to Aphro- 
dite. 

Like architecture, sculpture or statuary 
owed its origin to religion. The first 
statues, which are ver}^ rude and uncouth, 
are tho.se of the gods. Preceding the vscnlj)- 
ture of detached figures was the adornment 
of the temples by figures in relie f, of which 
there yet remains an example in a figure of 
the two lions over the gateway of the 
ancient city of Myceiue. It was only in the 
pericxl of Athenian glor\^ and greatness fol- 
lowing the Persian War that this beautiful 
art reached its perfeeftiem, under the great 
master, Phidias. 

It is acknowledged that the Greeks 
reached ab.solute perfection in sculpture. 
The finest specimens of Grecian sculpture 
3^et remaining are the figures that adorned 
the pediments and fiiezes of the Parthenon, 
most of which were taken to Kngland by 
Lord Elgin, and are now in the British 
Museum. Most of them are in a mutilated 
condition, but they embody the very perfec- 
tion of loveliness, majesty and power. 
These works were executed by the school 
of artists under the direeflion of Phidias, 
during the period of Athenian supremacy 
immediately following the Persian War. 
The immortal works of these sculptors are 
distinguished for their absolute purity and 


repose, which is entirely lacking in the pro- 
duc 5 lions of the later sculptors, which the 
uninstrucfled consider more beautiful. 

Painting did not reach perfeeftion among 
the Greeks so early as sculpture, yet it made 
considerable progress in this period of Gre- 
cian history; and the great painters — Po- 
LYGNOTus, Parriiasius aiid Zkuxis — em- 
bellished Athens with numerous pieftures, 
and aided in making her the glory of Greece. 

Grecian art maintained its preeminence 
during the Macedonian period. The most 
eminent sculptors of the fourth century be- 
fore Christ were Praxiticres, of Athens, 
and Lysippus, of Sicyon; and the most 
illustrious painter was ’App:eles, of Ephe- 
sus. The success of Apelles was owing to 
his constant application. His maxim was: 
“No day without a line.” Lysippus w^as 
celebrated for his bronze works. The 
statues of Aphrodite by Praxiteles combined 
feminine grace with iiitellecflual dignity, and 
have never been surpasvsed. Alexander the 
Great ordered that only Apelles should 
paint his pi( 5 lure, and that only Lysippus 
should represent him in bronze. 

Other famous painters of this time were 
Ttmanthus, Pampiiiut^ and Eupompus. 
The most celelirated pieftures of Zeuxis are 
tho.se of Hercules strangling the .serpents, 
of Hcr^, and of Jupiter surrounded by the 
other god^*'. The most celebrated painting 
of Timanthus is his Sacrifice of Ephigenia. 

Among Greek sculptors, Praxiteles ex- 
celled in the soft and beautiful, as Phidias 
did in the grand and sublime. The princi- 
pal works of Praxiteles were kept at Athens, 
but the Aphrodite of Cnidus was the most 
famous of all the produ( 5 lions of his chisel, 
and for a long time attracfled visitors from 
every part of the world. This statue was 
executed in Parian marble, and stood, ac- 
cording to the account of a spe( 51 :ator, in a 
temple dedicated to the same deity. Ac- 
cording to this descriptioti the sculptor 
seems not only to have presented a form of 
exqui.site symmetry", but to have also given 
the stone something resembling the softne.ss 
of flesh. 

POEYCEETUS, Camaciius and Naucidks 
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were also great sculptors of the age of Prax- 
iteles and Lysippus. These sculptors com- 
bined to fill the temples and public edifices 
of the Grecian cities with models of beauty 
and gface, sometimes executed in marble, 
and sometimes in bronze. The most cele- 
brated work of Polycletus was a colossal 
figure of the Argive Here, compOvSed of 
ivory and gold. 

The Greek paintings were in water colors 
or in wax, as oil colors were unknown. 
Polygnotiis devoted himself to the adorn- 
niJiit of many of the public edifices of 
Athens; and the Stoa, or painted porch, 
where Zeno afterward taught his princijiles 
of philosophy, was one of his works. Po- 
lygnotus was the first Grecian painter of 
hiiiie, and was contemporary with Phidias, 
during the flourishing period of Athenian 
greatness and glory. 

Painting reached a higher degree of per- 
fection under Zeuxis and Parrliasius, as an 
interesting incident concerning these two 
artists shows. In a trial of skill Zeuxis 


painted a bunch of grapes so naturally that 
the birds came and picked at them. There- 
upon Parrliasius said: “Now draw aside 
the curtain that covers my pidture.^’ ’ When 
Zeuxis attempted to do so, he found that 
the curtain was the pidture, and he immedi- 
ately acknowledged the superiority of his 
rival. Said Zeuxis at one time: “1 paint 
slowly, but I paint for eteniity.” 

The Greeks carried the various arts of de- 
sign to a high degree of perfcdlion, and in 
all of these they exhibited a highly delicate 
and refined taste, furnishing a standard for 
])osterity in many things. Greek art was 
not only illustrated in scul])ture and archi- 
tecture, but in the internal decorations of 
their houses, their elaborately-painted walls 
and ceilings, their ornamental tiling, their 
tastcfiilly-construdted furniture, their beau- 
tiful vases, and other vessels both for use 
and ornament. The Greeks displayed a 
genius in all these for the invention of beau- 
tiful forms which has yet remained unsur- 
])as.sed. 


vSECTlON XVL— GENERAL VIEW OF GREEK CIVILIZATION. 


HE ancient Greeks belonged 
to the Aryan, or Indo-Euro- 
pean branch of the Caucas- 
ian race, and were therefore^ 
kindred with the Sanskritic, 
or Brahmanic Hindoos, the Medes and Per- 
sians, the Romans and other Latin nations, 
and the modern nations of Europe and 
America. They were a finely-formed race, 
and their women were generally ver>' beau- 
tiful. The charadleristics of the Grecian 
face were dark complexions and black hair 
and eyes. lixcepting the vSpartans, the 
Greeks were lively, cheerful, ardent, volatile 
and fond of gay and showy amusements. 
They had some of the higher gifts of mind 
in a degree unsurpas.sed by any other nation. 
P'or this reason they made such advances in 
philosophy, in the science of government, 
in elegant literature, and the arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture and architec5lure. Many of 


their works of art are yet models through- 
out the civilized world. 

In the Oriental nations the only govern- 
ment was desj:>otism. There was an absolute 
lord, whose subjects were virtual slaves, 
without any political rights whatever. The 
Greeks were the first peo])le to develo]) 
democracy — government of the people, by 
the people and for the ])eople. It was owing 
to their political freedom that the Greek 
civilization was the highest of anbquity, 
and that the Greeks surpassed all other 
ancient peoples in art, literature and phi- 
losophy. 

The Greek states had no hired or stand- 
ing armies, but relied for their defense 
on a militia, composed of citizens and 
armed slaves, which was called to the 
field in time of war. The poems of Homer 
inform us that in early times many of the 
1 Greek chieftains and warriors fought in 
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chariots drawn by horses; but at a later pe- 
riod chariots were wholly dispensed with. 
The officers and the upper classes fought on 
horseback, and the common soldiers on foot. 
The regular cavalry were armed with swords 
and spears. The infantry were composed 
of two classes, respe<5lively known as the 
heavy-armed and the light-armed. The 
lieavy-arined infantry usually consisted of 
citizens, while the light-armed were made 
up of slaves or of freemen of the lowest 
rank. 

The heavy-armed foot soldiers wore helm- 
ets of brass or iron u})on their heads, and 
cuirasses and greaves of the same metals 
upon their breasts and legs. They grasped 
the vSword or spear with the right hand, and 
carried the buckler or shield on the left ami. 
They iisually fought in a close body, called 
a phalanx, in which the file was sometimes 
eight men in depth, and at other times .six- 
teen. The light-armed troops used bows 
and arrows, javelins and slings, and were 
considered of .so little importance, in com- 
parison with the heavy -armed, that the 
ancient writers, in de.scribing battles, often 
.said nothing about the light .soldiery, in 
giving the number of troops engaged. 

The Greeks advanced to meet the enemy 
at a quick but regular pace, and with a si- 
lence only .sometimes broken by the sound 
of the trumpet or the Spartan flute, until 
the mortal combat was announced by the 
clash of arms and the groans of the dying. 
Every citizen between the ages of twenty 
and sixty was subjeeft to being summoned 
to the defense of the state, but tho.se of ad- 
vanced age were exempted from foreign ser- 
vice. The Athenians were accustomed to 
appointing ten generals to every army, one 
being taken from each of the ten wards of 
Attica. At first each of the.se officers was 
successively entrusted with the sole com- 
mand for one day, but the evils in con.se- 
quence of .so injudicious a custom becoming 
at length apparent, the pracflice was modi- 
fied, so far as one of the ten was appointed 
to the adlua^ command, whije the other nine 
accompanied him as coun.selors, or remained 
at home with the honoraiy title of generals. 


The Grecian towns were fortified with 
walls, towers and fos.ses, or ditches, wdiich 
made it very difficult to take them by .siege 
in tho.se times, although the places then con- 
sidered and proved impregnable would have 
’ been reduced in less than an hour by our 
: modern artillery. Although the engines of 
I war used b}^ the Greeks were impotent a.s 
; compared with modern cannon, they had 
machines by which they were enabled to 
hara.ss, and frequently to take by storm, 
places which were very strongly fortified. 
The chief of these engines were the batter- 
ing-ram, the moving-tower, the tortoise, the 
catapult and the balista. 

The battering-ram was a very large beam 
of wood, having at the end an iron head, 
.shaped .so as to partially re.semble that of a 
ram. Some of these machines were sus- 
pended from the roof of a wooden building 
ere(51;ed to .screen the men who worked them 
from the mi.s.sles of the besieged; while 
others, smaller in .size, were carried in the 
arms of men. They were used to batter 
down walls, and are said to have been 
.sometimes dreadfully efle(5live. For the 
purpo.se of deadening their 1 flows, the V)e- 
sieged were in the custom of lowering bags 
of wool l)efore those parts of the walls against 
which they were direcfled. 

The moving-tower was a wooden building 
in the form of an obelisk, and was .set on 
wheels, by means of which it could be 
pirshed forward to the fortifications which 
were the objeefts of attack. These towers 
were from thirty to forty feet .square at the 
ba.se, and were higher than the ordinary 
walls of fortified towns. They contained a 
battering-ram in the lower story. In the 
middle portion they had a drawbridge, which 
could be lowered in such a way as to enable 
the a.s.sailaiit.s to pass over from the tow^er to 
the walls. At the top they w^ere filled with 
soldiers, who hurled javelins and di.scharged 
arrows at the defenders of the walls. 

The tortoise was a kind of wooden house, 
about twenty-five feet square and twelve 
feet high. Like the moving- tower, it was 
.set on wheels, by means of which it could 
be moved forw^ird to the walls. It was 
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covered with strong hides, which had been 
steeped in certain drugs to make them fire- 
proof. It was called a tortoise because of 
its immense strength, which rendered those 
inside of it as safe as a tortoise in a shell. 
It was used as a covering for the protedfion 
of persons employed in filling up the ditches 
and sapping the walls of fortified towns. 

The balista and the catapult were ma- 
chines used to hurl showers of darts and 
stones, and are descrilied as having to a 
great extent resembled the modern cross- 
bow, but were proportionately of immense 
size. 

In Homer’s time the Greek ships of war 
were large open boats capable of carrying 
from fifty to one hundred and twenty men. 
A sail was hoisted when the wind was fair 
and moderate, but these vessels were ordi- 
narily propelled by oars. At that early 
period the rowers sat in a single line along 
each side of the vessel, but afterw^ards the 
Corinthians invented a kind of galley, called 
the trireme, which had three tiers of rowers, 
and which was decked like the largest of 
modern vessels. 

The largest triremes usually carried a crew 
of about two hundred men, composed partly 
of sailors and partly of soldiers, or, as 
moderns would call them, marines. In sea- 
fights these marines occupied the deck of 
the vessel and attacked the foe with darts or 
javelins; and when the vessels a].)p)roached 
very closely to each other, they fought hand 
to hand with sword and spear. The trireme 
was the largest war-vessel in most common 
use, but there were many larger galleys. 
There were many .ships of four or five tiers 
of oars, and .sometimes ves.sels of enormous 
size had thirty or forty tiers of rowers, but 
the.se latter were built more for .show than 
for use. 

The prows of Grecian ships were gener- 
ally ornamented with sculptured repre.senta- 
tions of gods, men or animals, like the fig- 
ure-heads of modern vessels. A piece of 
wood, armed with a bra.ss or iron spike, and 
called the beak, proje(5led from the lower 
part of the prow. This was of great ser- 
vice in damaging or sinking an enemy’s 


vessel, as it was an important part of an 
ancient commodore’s tallies to endeavor to 
strike his .ship’s beak again.st the side of the 
hostile ship and thus run it down. Very 
often another maneuver was resorted to, for 
the purpo.se of forcing an engagement, 
namely, bearing down upon the enemy’s 
line, so as to break the oars of his ship)s, 
and thus make them unmanageable. The 
.ships were then brought clo.se to each other, 
and the fortune of the day was decided by 
the pensonal conflicfl which followed. 

No other country in the world ever pro- 
duced such magnificent and durable public 
buildings as did ancient Greece. The 
Grecian temples and i')ublic edifices have 
long been de.serv^edly classed among the 
wonders of human art. They were con- 
stru(5led of polished stone or of the finest 
marble, and di.splayed the admirable propor- 
tions and beauty of the three st>’les of Gre- 
cian architeeflure — the Doric, the Ionic and 
the Corinthian. Though now in ruins, they 
are still objeifls of imitation to nations of the 
most refined taste. The modern architecfl 
congratulates himself upon being able to 
copy their charaefferistic excellences, with- 
out hoping to excel them. 

The private hou.ses of the ma.ss of the 
Grecian people in the cities were built of 
clay or unbaked bricks, and were arranged 
in irregular lines along the sides of narrow 
.streets. The wealthy, however, had large 
and elegant mansions. Their dwellings 
were divided into .several apartments, having 
two or more stories, a.scended by stairca.ses. 
A large gate was in front; and outside of 
this was a heap of manure left there by the 
horses and mules, and a number of dogs 
and pigs were accustomed to gather there. 

Thus the houses of the Greeks were gen- 
erally as plain as their temples and public 
edifices were magnificent. The floors were 
of stone, and the walls were white until the 
time of Alcibfades, who ordered them to be 
painted in Athens. The houses generally 
stood away from the street A laurel tree or 
altar sacred to Apollo was often placed in 
front of houses. Often an inscription was 
marked on the door as a good omen. In the 
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interior were apartments surrounding an 
open court, about which were porticos for ex- 
ercise; while in the center was an altar on 
which sacrifices were offered to the liousehold 
gods. The women’s chambers were wholly 
separate from those of the men, and the girls 
werd kept in a remote room under lock and 
key. The slaves were sheltered in an upper 
story, to which they ascendejil from steps on 
the outside of the house. Tlie roofs of 
tlie houses were flat, and served as places 
of promenade in the cool of the day. Cur- 
tains were sometimes used instead of .doors. 
Houses were heated by means of fire-places; 
and, as chimneys were unknown, the smoke 
escaped through openings in the ceilings. 
Roses and violets were planted side b)^ side 
with onions. The first rooms seen upon en- 
tering the house were decorated with paint- 
ings. The houses of the wealthy were pro- 
fusely embellished with paintings, sculp- 
tures, vases and ornamental works of art. 
The walls were plastered, and finished with 
joiner’s work. The walls and ceilings were 
adorned with paintings. The furniture was 
.set off with gold and ivory. Screens of rich 
tapestr>^ were likewi.se in use. 

The articles of Grecian household furni- 
ture were chairs, beds of geese feathers, bed- 
steads, bedsteads with mo.squito-nets, sheep- 
skin-blankets, tables, candelabras, Carpets, 
footstools, lamps, chafing-di.shes, va.ses of 
different forms, ba.skets, basins, bellows, 
brooms, cisterns, ovens, frying-pans, hand- 
mills, knives, .soup-ladles, lanterns, mirrors, 
mortars, sieves, spits, and most of the arti- 
cles now in u.se, or substitutes for them. 
Dishes and other vessels were of pottery, 
metal or wood. Variously-formed and beau- 
tifully-designed lamps were used. 

The Greeks ate three daily meals, reclin- 
ing on couches, and using neither table- 
clothes nor napkins. In primitive fa.shion, 
they u.sed neither knives nor forks, but 
spoons were in common use. They washed 
their hands before and after each meal. 
Among the common people dried fish and 
barley bread, with dates, were the principal 
food. Animal foocf and many delicacies of 
cookery were also partaken of. The wealthy, 


of course, indulged in all .sorts of luxuries. 
After dinner came the symposium, when host 
and guests drank goblets of wine, mixed 
with hot or cold water. The master of the 
feast was chosen by lot. This drinking 
bout was enlivened by varied conversation, 
mii.sic, dancing, and all .sorts of games and 
amusements. Guests invited to a banquet 
were met by slaves, who removed their 
.sandals, washed their feet, and funiislied 
them with water for their hands. 

Before going to a feast, the Greeks washed 
their bodies and anointed them with oils; 
and when they arrived, their host welcomed 
them either by taking their hands or by 
ki.ssing their lips, hands or feet, according 
as he de.sired to show them more or less re- 
.spedl. Before a repast was begun, a part of 
the provisions on the table was set apart for 
the gods, and a hymn was generally sung 
at the close of the meal. Before they 
quaffed their wine, the Greeks often poured 
some of it on the ground in honor of any 
god or absent friend whom they desired to 
remember. This was called a libation. 

The Greeks had some notions of propri- 
ety. They considered long nails, dirt}' teeth, 
wiping the no.se at meals, spitting upon the 
waiter at table, etc., as offensively vulgar. 
One who talked much about himself was f, 
regarded as a bore, • Seeking to sit near the 
host at a ceremonious feast was looked upon 
as foppery; as were also bragging about 
taking a child to Delphi to deposit his hair; 
saying that one had taken care to have a 
black footman; placing garlands before a 
door when one offered sacrifice; eredling a 
monument to a lap-dog, etc. 

The climate of Greece being one of the 
mildest in the world, the dress of the peo- 
ple was light and simple, being designed 
more as a graceful covering for the body 
than as a protedlion against the inclemencies 
of the weather. The dress of the Greeks 
was nearly the same for both sexes. Their 
garments were made of wool, linen, and 
later of cotton". Th« Greek dress comsisted 
of an inner iunir and an outer robe or shawl 
called the pallium. The tunics of the men 
extended down to the knees, while those of 
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the women descended in flowing folds to the ladies of Athens had a custom of paint- 
the heels. The women bound their tunics ing their cheeks and eyebrows, sprinkling 
at the waist by a broad sash; and their pal- their hair with yellow-colored powder, and 
Hums, which were usually saffron -colored, encircling their heads with wreaths of flow- 
were confined at the waist by a broad ribbon. I ers. When they went out of doors they 
Both these garments were bordered at the j always wore a veil over the face, 
bottom by an edging of different color. In The Greek women were kept in a state of 
later times the Athenian women wore long seclusion and restraint, similar to that of the 
loose dresses with flowing sleeves. Only Turkish women and the women of other 
travelers and workmen had their heads cov- | modern Oriental nations. They were closely 
ered; all other men and all the women hav- | confined to the house, except during solemn 
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ing no covering for their heads. The flapped j festivals and other public ceremonies, and 
hats, which were worn by workmen and trav- ! employed their time in spinning, weaving, 
elers, were tied under the chin. The better ; baking liread and superintending the labors 
classes of Greeks wore sandals and shoes on of their female slaves. When they appeared 
their feet out of doors, and these were bound in public, they walked in procession, with 
with thongs. The lower orders always vrent downcast eyes, with their .slaves and attend- 
barefooted. ant maidens around them, or went direcftly 

The Greek women braided and curled and without ostentation to the place to 
their hair in a very tasteful manner, and set which they had been called by bu.siness. 
It off with golden grasshoppers. They also j But the lower classes were net pradically 
wore golden ear-rings and bracelets; and in j exempted from such restriaions, and females 
the days of Athenian luxury aud splendor, j of rank even resorted to many contrivances 
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to evade them. The Spartan women also 
conducted themselves differently, as the 
laws of Lycurgus required them to exhibit 
themselves in public. These women did 
not mourn the loss of their husbands or sons 
who died the death of heroes in battle, but 
appeared in public with every indication of 
joy after such an occurrence, and only 
.seemed sorrowful when those with whom 
they were conncdled had disgraced them- 
selves by returning home unhurt from an 
unsuccessful battle with their country’s 
enemies. 

Thus Greek women were virtual slaves, 
and led .secluded lives in their homes, both 
before and after marriage, devoting them- 
vSelves to weaving, spinning and domestic 
duties. They took care of the sick and had 
charge of the servants, who were slaves. 
The Hctccnc, chiefly foreigners, were a class 
of women who enjoyed greater social priv- 
ileges, living in their own ho.uses, and re- 
ceiving guests of both .sexes. The.sc were 
generally noted for their personal beauty 
and grace of manners, and also for literary 
accomplishments, and are said to have been 
‘ the most witty and brilliant talkers of 
Athens.” The famous A.spa.sia, who be- 
came the wife of Pericles, belonged to this 
class. 

The Greeks were divided into two great 
cla.s.se.s, freemen and .slaves. We have ol> 
.served that in Sparta the .slaves performed 
all mechanical, agricultural and menial 
labors; while the free citizens employed 
themselves in war and military exercises, in 
superintending the public .schools, in con- 
versation, or in religious services. But in 
Athens and the other Grecian repufilics the 
citizens engaged in mechanical employ- 
ments, as well as in the more lucrative pur- 
suits of commerce; while the slaves engaged 
in various handicrafts, as well as agricultural 
and menial duties. 

The Greeks had slaves of all classes and 
grades, such as domestic serv^ants, agricul- 
tural laborers, and artisans. The rich fam- 
ilies had many slaves, while the poor citizen 
had only one. The governments of the va- 
riou.s Grecian states employed slaves upon 


the public works. These slaves, generally 
foreigners, the Greeks called barbarians. 
Many Asiatics and Thracians sold their 
children into slavery, and the buying and 
selling of slaves was a regular business at 
Athens and in other parts of Greece. Chil- 
dren born of slave women were doomed to 
slavery. Menial slaves were at the mercy 
of their masters and mistresses. Slaves 
were often tortured, to make them confess 
their own guilt or the guilt of their masters. 

The Greeks worked mines of silver, cop- 
per and iron, and obtained marble and other 
building stone from the quarries. They en- 
gaged in .spinning and weaving, pottery, 
and the manufacture of arms and armor, 
gold and silver ornaments, hardware and 
furniture. Besides the large numbers em- 
ployed in industrial arts were the merchants, 
shopkeepers, tradesmen and agriculturists. 
Piraeus was the sea-port of Athens; but the 
wholesale trade, and most of the retail trade, 
were conducted in the market-places. 

In ancient Greece were leather bottle- 
makers; bankers; barbers, some of them 
females; barber surgeons, who.se shops were 
lounging-places; ba.sket-makers; butchers; 
black.sniiths; carpenters; coppersmiths; cot- 
ton manufacturers; curriers; dyers; enamel- 
ers; factors; farmers; fi.shermen; flax-dre.ss- 
ers; founders; fre.sco painters; fullers; gilders; 
goldsmiths; gardeners; weighers; paper- 
makers; perfumers; pilots; tutors; quack 
. doctors; .shepherds; tanners; weavers, etc. 

In Athens many of the citizens had no 
private occupation, but lived on the pay 
they obtained for attending the political and 
judicial assemblies, on the provisions made 
to them at the public festivals, and on the 
money occasionally granted them from the 
public treasur}" or from the coffers of wealthy 
citizens. Their pastimes were conversation, 
or listening to the orators in the Agora, or 
market-place, walking in the public gardens, 
attending the lectures and disputations of 
the philosophers and a.ssisting in the many 
processions, games and festivities, which 
were held in honor of the gods. 

Writing was done with ink made from .soot, 
on prepared skins, bark, papyrus, or with a 
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sharp-pointed instrument on thin sheets of 
lead or layers of wax. During the glorious 
days of Athens many private persons had 
large libraries. The Greeks very carefully 
attended to the education of the young. 
The Spartan S 3 \stem of training, as we have 
seen, consisted only of exercises calculated 
to discipline the mind to fortitude and to 
strengthen the physical powers; as the study 
of the arts and the sciences, and the })ur- 
suits of literature, were considered unworthy 
the attention of a Lacedaemonian citizen. 
But the Athenians, and other Grecians who 
imitated the usages and institutions of 
Athens, gave their youths a far more liberal 
education. Boys only went to school. The 
schoolmaster was the grammalirus, or gram- 
marian. The sons of wealthy pa rents had a 
pedagogue, or private tutor, who watched 
over them when out of school, and who was 
generally .seledled from- the slaves. The ele- 
mentary branches, such as reading, writing, 
grammar, music, recitation, and later, phil- 
osophy and oratory, were taught. Passages 
from the works of the poets were committed 
to memory. The music taught consisted of 
singing, playing on the lyre, and reciting 
compositions in poetry. In early manhood 
the .sons of the wealthy attended lectures on 
philosophy, oratory etc., in the Lyceum, the 
Academy, or .some other institution. There 
were many schools; while attendance upon 
the public debates, where the first and 
greatest orators in the world were heard, 
was general. • 

Gyjunasia, provided at the public ex- 
pense, were much resorted to for pastime 
and exercise; and there the body was ren- 
dered supple by running, leaping, boxing, 
wrestling, throwing the discus, the javelin, 
or the quoit, .shooting with the bow and ar- 
row, etc. The gymnasium was a part of 
Greek education, and was the- training 
school for the Olympic Games. In later 
years the porticos became the resort of phi- 
losophers, rhetoricians and Sophists, who 
publicly discussed moral and metaphysical 
questions. 

The Greeks were fond of music and 
played on stringed-instruments, such as the 


harp and the lyre, and on wind instruments, 
such as the double and the single pipe. The 
Athenians highly prized musical accom- 
plishments, and female musicians were hired 
at feasts and .social gatherings to heighten 
the enjoyment of the guests. 

Marriages among the Greeks were gener- 
ally arranged by the parents, and dowries 
were expe(5led. The Athenian marriages 
were generally formed at an early age, the 
Grecian women being marriageable when 
they were in their fourteenth year. Nuptial 
engagements were entered into with many 
formalities, yet they were dissolved tery 
easily, as all that was required for that pur- 
pose was that the parties .should furnish the 
Arehon with a written certificate of their 
agreement lo separate from each other. The 
Spartan marriages were of a singular char- 
a(5ler, like all the other Lacedaemonian in- 
.stitutions. After a Spartan had obtained 
the consent of the lady’s parents, he was 
obliged lo earry off his destined .spou.se, as 
it was regarded as ver>' unbecoming in a 
lady lo eon sent to be married. Even after 
they had become married, the young hus- 
band and wife were extremely careful to 
avoid being .seen in each other’s .society; 
and when there hapi^eiied to be no children, 
years .sometimes passed before it was gener- 
ally known that the parties were married, 
so secret were they in all their as.sociations 
with each other. 

The Greeks celebrated their funerals with 
great pomp and ceremony. The corpse was 
first wa.shed, aiKjinted, and dressed in a 
costly garment; after which it was laid out 
in state, for one, two, or sometimes even 
three days. A wreath of flowers was placed 
on its head, and in its hand was .set a cake 
of flour and honey as an offering to Cerberus, 
the three headed watch-dog of Had^s. The 
Greeks believed that before the remains of 
the dead were buried the soul wandered 
about in Hades without rest, not being per- 
mitted to cross the river vStyx into Elysium. 
Immediately after death a small coin, called 
an obolus, and equal in value to about a penny 
and a half of English money, was placed in 
the mouth of the deceased to pay the ferryman 
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Charon for taking his spirit across the dark 
river Styx. Between the time of death and 
the funeral the body was constantly sur- 
rounded by relatives and friends as mourners, 
with hired women making loud lamenta- 
tions, ^nd with a chorus of flute-players. 
On the funeral day the corpse, enclosed in a 
cypress coffin, was put on a chariot and con- 
veyed to the place where it was to be finally 
disposed of. The funeral proccession ac- 
companying the remains was arranged in 
the following order: First came musicians, 
playing or chanting mournful tunes; after 
which advanced the male relatives and 
friends in black attire; next followed the 
coffin, and behind it walked the women. 
In accordance with the directions of the 
deceased or of the famih’, the corpse was 
cither buried in a grave, vault or tomb, or 
burned upon a funeral pile. Piles of wood, 
called pyrte (meaning pyres), were used for 
burning a corpse, and oil and perfumes were 
cast into the flames. When the pyrce had 
burned down, the remains were extinguished 
with wine, and the bones were gathered, 
washed with wine and oil, and deposited in 
urns, which were sometimes made of gold. 
Bodies which were buried were first put in 
coffins usually made of baked cla}^ or earth- 
enware. Vases and other articles were laid 
in the grave with the dead. Libations of 
wine were made at the same time, or a sac- 
rifice was offered to the gods, prayers were 
said, and the name of the deceased w^as in- 
voked aloud. The ceremony was ended 
with a funeral banquet, and it was custom- 
ary to erecfl a monumental stone or statue 
over the grave. At stated times sacrifices 
were performed at the tomb, and the grave 
was decorated with flowers. 

Religious rites and ceremcniies mainly 
devolved upon the priests, but the people at- 
tended at the .services in the temples, and 
furnished their finest cattle and their 
choicest produces as offerings. No business 
was undertaken without consulting the gods 
by religious ceremonies. 

There were three principal gymnasia, 
which were places of public exercise near 
Athens, and there the philosophers and 


rhetoricians delivered their lectures. The 
most famous of these was the Academy, 
which was so named because it had been 
the country-seat of the wealthy Academus, 
who spent most of a large fortune in orna- 
menting this delightful site. It was here 
where Plato delivered his lectures, for which 
reason his followers were named Academics. 
On the opposite side of the city, near the 
river Ilyssus, was the Lyceum, with its 
shady groves in which Aristotle ledlured 
to his pupils. CynOvSarges, about a mile 
from the Lyceum, was the residence of An- 
tisthenes, the founder of the se(5t of the 
Cynics. 

The whole country about Athens, espec- 
ially the long road *to Pirccus, was orna- 
mented with various kinds of monuments, 
])articularly with tombs of eminent poets, 
statesmen and warriors. This road was en- 
closed by a double wall, called the Northern 
and Southern walls, eredled during the ad- 
ministration of Thcmistocles. This double 
wall was almost five miles long on both 
sides, and enclosed the two harbors called 
respedlively Piraeus and Phalerum. The 
walls, which were constructed wholly of 
freestone, were more than eighty feet high 
and so wide that two baggage wagons could 
pass each other. Piraeus and Phalerum 
were really small cities, with public .squares, 
temples, market-places, etc. The crowd 
that enlivened the quays of Piraeus gave 
that chief harbor a livelier appearance than 
Athens itself. The port of Munychia lay 
to the east of Piraeus, and, like both 
Pineus and Phalerum, was formed by the 
bays of the coast. Munychia was a place 
of great natural strength, and the Spartans 
garrisoned it after they had conquered 
Athens. 

Athens was located in a plain, which, on 
the .south-east, extended for about four miles 
toward the .sea and the harbors, but was en- 
closed by mountains on the other side. 
Several rocky hills arose in the plain, of 
which the largest and loftiest was fortified 
by Cecrops as the Acropolis, or citadel of 
Athens, and was .sometimes named Cecropia. 
Most of the buildings were ereAed around 
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this citadel, spreading toward the sea. The 
summit of the hill was almost level for a 
space of about eight hundred feet long by 
four hundred feet wide, as if Nature herself 
had designed the site for those master- 
pieces of architeeflure which displayed the 
splendor of Athens at a distance. The only 
road leading to the Acropolis passed through 
the Propylaea, a magnificent gateway 
adorned with two wings and two temples 
filled with the finest samples of sculpture 
and painting. This gateway was erec5led by 
the architeeft Mnesicles, during the adminis- 
tration of Pericles, and was decorated with 
elegant sculptures by Phidias. Through 
these splendid portals was an ascent by steps 
leading to the summit of the hill, which 
was crowned with the temples of the guar- 
dian deities of Athens. On the left stood 
the temple of Athene, the protedlress of 
cities, containing a column which fable rep- 
resented as having fallen from heaven, and 
an olive-tree believed to have sprung spon- 
taneously from the ground at the decree of 
the goddess. The temple of Poseidon was 
beyond that of Athene. On the right side 
towered the Parthenon, sacred to the virgin 
Athene — “the glory of Athens, and the 
noblest triumph of Grecian archite<5lure.” 
The Parthenon, raising its lofty head aboye 
the city and the Acropolis, was the first 
obje(5l which caught the eyes of the traveler, 
whether he approached by land or sea. 

At the foot of the Acropolis, on one side, 
stood the Odeum, or music hall, and th’e 
theater of Dionysus, where were celebrated 
the tragic contests on the festival of that 


god. On the other side stood the Pryta- 
neuni, where the cliief magistrates and the 
most worthy citizens were honorably enter- 
tained at a table furnished at the public ex- 
pense, A small valley named Cede i^thc 
holhnif) lay between the Acropolis and the 
hill on which the Court of Areopagus had 
its sittings. This valley also separated the 
Areopagus from the Pnyx, the small rocky 
hill on which the people met in their gen- 
eral assemblies. The simplicity of the fur- 
niture of the Pnyx cdl^trasted remarkably 
with the grandeur of the neighboring edi- 
fices. On this spot the renowned orators of 
Athens addres.sed the assembled masses. 
This spot can still be .seen, as it is cut in 
the natural rock, and has in the present 
century been cleared of its rubbish, and the 
four steps by which it was ascended. 

The Ceramicus, or pottery- ground, con- 
taining the market-i)lace, lay beyond the 
Pnyx. The market-place was a large square 
surrounded on every side with public build- 
ings. On the south was the Senate-house 
and the statues of the Eponymi, ten heroes 
from whom the tribes of Athens derived 
their res|Xi(5live names. On the east stood 
two splendid Stoai, or porticoes — that of the 
Hermce. or statues of Hermes, bearing in- 
scriptions of the names of the citizens, 
allies and .slaves, who had distinguished 
themselves in the Persian War; and that of 
the Poecile ornamented with numerous ele- 
gant paintings, especially one representing 
Miltiades at the battle of Marathon. Under 
this Sioa Zeno leeflured to his pupils, where- 
fore the disciples were called Sioks. 


SECTION XVII.— CONQUESTS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


She condition of Greece at the 
time of the assassination of 
Philip of Macedon is suffi- 
ciently clear from the circum- 
stances attending the general 
congress of the Grecian states at Corinth, 
where every Amphictyonic state, excepting 



Sparta, virtually acknowledged, through its 
representatives, the supremacy of Macedon. 
Philip’s views in convening that congre.ss 
were fully shared by his son Alexander, who 
prepared to carry them into effeeft as soon as 
he had a.scended his father’s throne. Before 
he became securely seated on the Mace- 
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donian throne, Alexander encountered some 
little opposition from his first cousin, the 
son of Philip’s brother; but the young king 
vsoon overcame this opposition. His qualifi- 
cations rendered it extremely difficult for 
any pretender to dispute his claims. Alex- 
ander was calculated to win his way to a 
throne amid a multitude of rival compet- 
itors, as he was in the flower of youth, pos- 
.sessed of a handsome and ac^tive though 
slight person, and also of a countenance full 
of manly beauty, and winning manners, 
and as he was already famed for his military 
skill and his chivalrous valor. Alexander 
was only twenty years of age when he as- 
cended his father’s throne. 

Frequent allusion is made to a remarkable 
instance of his extraordinary readine.ss of 
judgment. One day a fiery horse was 
brought out before Philip and his courtiers, 
when it was discovered to be impossible for 
any one to mount the beast, until Alexander 
came forward and easily accomplished the 
task, after he had discovered that the direcfl 
cause of it being unmanageable was that its 
head was turned to the sun. This royal youth 
was the only one present who had sufficient 
penetration to perceive this. This animal 
became the celebrated war-horse which car- 
ried Alexander through many of his cam- 
paigns, and was named Bucephalus. This 
remarkable quickness of intellecfl had all 
the advantages of culture through the care 
of Aristotle. 

The young king first devoted himself to 
measures for the preservation of the Mace- 
donian ascendency in Grecian affairs. He 
made a journey to Corinth for this purpose, 
and received the submission of the states of 
Thessaly on his route thither. When he 
reached Corinth he convened the deputies 
of the Amphidlyonic republics, took his seat 
among them as an Amphidlyon, and easily 
obtained from them his appointment as gen- 
eralissimo, or captain-general of the Graeco- 
Macedonian confederacy, the post so recently 
occupied by his father. 

Philip’s designs on Asia by the conquest 
of . the Medo- Persian Empire, which had 
formally been approved by the Grecian con- 


gress at Corinth, were revived by the youth- 
ful Alexander, and the congress again prom- 
ised the assistance of the Grecian republics 
(B. C. 335). The young monarch then 
returned to Macedon, where his presence 
w^as demanded; as the Illyrians, the Triballi, 
the independent Thracian tribes, and other 
nations bordering on Macedon, had risen in 
amis against that suddenly-risen power and 
menaced it with serious calamities; but 
Alexander, by his military skill and his 
valor, subdued the hostile tribes very easily, 
and proved to his barbarian neighbors what 
he had told his subjects in a different spirit 
when he became sovereign, namely, that 
“the king’s name only was changed; but 
the king remained the same.” 

Alexander likewise gave a terrible proof 
of his equal ability with his father, soon 
afterward, in his treatment of the Grecian 
states. While he was occupied in Illyria, a 
rumor of his death was circulated. The 
democratic party at Athens was elated by 
the news, and Sparta once more thought of 
becoming supreme in Greece; but the re- 
port excited the greatest sensation at 
Thebes. That city beheld a humiliating 
memorial of departed freedom, in the Mace- 
donian garrison which Philip had placed in 
the Cadmaea. When intelligence arrived 
that the youthful Macedonian sovereign 
was dead, a favorable opportunity .seemed 
to have arisen for casting off the Macedo- 
nian thralldom. The democratic party in 
Thebes, which had opposed the interests of 
Alexander, now arose and put to death 
Amyntas and Timolaiis, the commanders of 
the Macedonian garrison in the citadel, but 
who did not reside in it. 

vSeeing the necessity of deci.sive measures 
to nip this revolt in the bud, Alexander im- 
mediately led his army against Thebes, 
which he reached in the remarkably-short 
space of fourteen days. He desired to give 
the rebels an opportunity for peaceful sub- 
mission, but they sallied from the city with 
rash impetuosity and attacked his troops; 
and the consequence was that Alexander 
took Thebes, and utterly destroyed the city, 
in punishment for the revolt. A vast mul- 
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titude of the inhabitants were vSlain, and 
about thirty thousand were carried into 
captivity. * The walls and houses of the 
celebrated city which had given Greece such 
an illustrious poet as Pindar and such re- 
nowned warriors as Pelopidas and Pipami- 
nondas were leveled with the ground, and 
Thebes ceased to exist forever. Amidst 
this merciless destrucflion, Alexander dis- 
played several traits of generous and honor- 
able feeling. His veneration for literary 
genius prompted him to spare from the gen- 
eral ruin the house which had been the resi- 
dence of the bard Pindar. A band of Thra- 
cians had invaded the house of a noble lady 
named Timoclea, who had been sulyec^led 
to the grossest violence by the Thracian 
leader. When this brutal leader afterward 
requested the lady to show him where her 
treasure was hidden, she condudled him to 
a well, and, as he was stooping over it, she 
pushed him into it, and overwhelmed him 
with stones. She was instantly seized and 
taken into the presence of Alexander, who 
was so struck by her majestic appearance 
that he asked: “Who are you, that can 
venture to commit so bold a deed?” vShe 
replied: “I am Timoclea, the sister of 
Theagenes, who fell at Chaeronea, fighting 
at the head of the force he commanded, 
against your father, for the liberties of 
Greece.” This courageous reply only won 
the admiration of Alexander, who accord- 
ingly spared Timoclea and her children 
from the doom of slavery, to which the 
patriotic Thebans had been reduced, regard- 
le.ss of age, .sex or rank, excepting a few in- 
dividuals who escaped in the tumult to 
Athens. 

A feeling of awe was excited by the de- 
struc 5 lion of Thebes which was most favor- 
able to Alexander’s influence among the 
Grecian states ; all of which, excepting 
Sparta, which still maintained an appear- 
ance of gloomy indifference to passing 
events, sent addre.sses of congratulation to 
Alexander when he had returned to Mace- 
don. On this occasion Alexander gave 
Athens a sharp and unpleasing an.swer, thus 
showing that he was fully aware of the ani- 
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mosity of a great party there to his cause. 
Jie demanded of the republic that Demos- 
thenes and nine others, whom he mentioned 
as the principal instigators of disorders in 
Greece, be given up. In reply, the Atheni- 
ans displayed an obsequious willingness to 
comply with his demand, but humbly asked 
that the parties be left to be dealt with in 
accordance with the ordinary course of law. 
The young monarch acceded to their re- 
quest, and before long was too clo.sely en- 
gaged with more important matters to con- 
cern himself much about the punishment of 
a few Athenian politicians, who in this way 
escaped his wrath. 

vSoon after he had returned to Macedon, 
Alexander started u])on his long-contem- 
plated invasion of Asia. At this time the 
vast Medo- Persian Empire, which .still 
reached from the borders of India on the 
east to the western shores of Asia Minor on 
the west, thus including all of Western Asia 
except Arabia, had fallen mi 6 decay, in 
consequence of the corrupting infltience of 
wealth and luxury, which the Persians had 
enjoyed for two centuries. Darius Codo- 
mannus had just ascended the throne of 
Persia in the very year in which Alexander 
became King of Macedon (B. C. 336). He 
was personally the best of the successors of 
Cyrus the Great, but was unfitted for the 
difficult crisis in which he found himself. 

Alexander started from Pella in the .spring 
of the year B. C. 334 at the head of an army 
of thirty thousand infiintry and almost five 
thousand cavalry. Twelve thousand of the 
foot .soldiery were furnished by the Grecian 
republics, but five thou.sand of these were 
mercenaries. Twelve thousand of the in- 
fantry were furnished by Macedon itself, 
while the remainder were obtained mainly 
from Thrace and Illyria. Macedon, Thes- 
saly and Thrace, l3eing always better sup- 
plied with horse.s than the republics of 
Greece, provided Alexander with his cav- 
alry. 

The whole Graeco-Macedonian anny cross- 
ed the Hellespont at Sestos, in galleys and 
transports, and thus stood ui>on the soil of 
Asia, in the dominions of the Persian king, 
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who was all the while perfedlly aware of 
the devsigns and movements of Alexander’s 
army, hut left the task of opposing the in- 
vaders to his satraps in Asia Minor. These 
.officials made formidable preparations for 
the defense of their provinces; and with the 
standing armies of Lydia, Phrygia, Cappa- 
docia, Bith 3 mia and Ionia, they advanced 
toward the Hellespont to encounter Alexan- 
der’s army soon after it had landed on the 
Asiatic shore. 

The Persian satraps, headed by Memnon 
of Rhodes, took a position on the eastern 
bank of the little river Graniciis, about 
thirty miles from the Hellespont, where 
they determined to oppose the further pro- 
gress of the invader. Alexander also ad- 
vanced to the Granicus, after having vis- 
ited Troy and sacrificed to the gods there. 
The Macedonian king made a skillful dis- 
position of his troops, and then attempted 
to cross the river in the face of the enemy. 
He himself led the cavalry across the lit- 
tle stream, leaving Parmenio to follow with 
the infantry. The Persians re.sisted bravely 
and drove the Macedonians back into the 
river, but Alexander encouraged his troops 
with word and gesture and succeeded in land- 
ing .safely on the opposite side of the stream. 
In the battle of the Granicus, which fol- 
lowed, the young Macedonian monarch, 
who was conspicuous by his .shining armor 
and his position in front of his followers, 
performed prodigies of valor, .slaying with 
his own hands Mithriddtes, son-in-law of 
Kingt)arius Codomannus, and al.so piercing 
the heart of Riesaces, another Persian noble 
of high rank. Alexander’s reckless courage 
would have cost him hi.s’life, had not Clitus, 
one of his father’s old officers, come to his 
rescue and cut off the arm of a Persian 
whose ci meter was about to descend upon 
Alexander’s head. 

When the Macedonian phalanx and the 
remainder of Alexander’s infantry under 
Parmenio had succeeded in crossing the 
Granicus, the vidlory was soon decided in 
favor of the invaders. It has never been 
ascertained how many Persians were slain 
in this engagement, but it is said to have 


been large, while Alexander lost only 
thirty of his infantry and eighty-five of his 
cavalry. Several satraps and other dignita- 
ries of high rank among the Persians were 
.slain. After the battle the triumphant Mace- 
donian king exhibited much humanity to his 
captives, and likewise to the wounded of his 
foes, as well as to tho.se of his own troops 
who were suffering from wounds. Among 
his prisoners were a large body of Greek 
mercenaries who served in the Persian ranks, 
and these he puni.shed for fighting against 
their country and kindred by .sending them 
to work in the mines of Thrace. 

Alexander, with consummate policy, made 
the Grecian states share in his vi(5lory, by 
sending to Athens three hundred suits of 
Persian armor to be placed in the temple of 
Athene, with this inscription: “Alexander, 
.son of Philip, and the Greek.s — excepting 
the Lacedaemonians — offer these, taken from 
the barbarians of Asia.’’ 

The consequence of the battle of the 
Granicus was the death-blow to Persian 
authority in A.sia Minor, of which Alex- 
ander was now virtual ma.ster. After this 
first vicflory, Alexander proceeded to deliver 
the Greek cities on the Mediterranean coast 
of A.sia Minor from Persian thralldom. He 
marched to Sardis, the Lydian capital, 
which opened its gates to him and implored 
and received his favor and friendship. He 
then visited Plphesus, the Ionian capital, 
and al.so treated its inhabitants generously, 
as.suring them of his assistance to secure 
them against Persian exaeffion in the 
future, and aiding them to rebuild their 
famous temple to Artemis, wdiich was one 
of the Seven Wonders of the World. 

Miletus and Halicarna.ssus, the capitals of 
Caria, pre.sented closed gates to Alexander ; 
but both were taken after being vigorously 
besieged, although Halicamd.ssus made a 
heroic and vigorous defen.se, the garrison 
being under the command of Memnon of 
Rhodes, one of the ablest of the Persian 
generals. Memnon managed to .shut him- 
self up in a strong castle, which Alexandei 
did not consider of sufficient account to 
waste any time in assailing. Alexander 
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demolished Halicarnassus, as a war meas- 
ure, to prevent it from affording a post of 
vantage to the foe in the future. 

This was almost the first instance in which 
the young Macedonian king had thus far 
committed the slightest injury to private or 
public property. He had bestowed benefits 
wherex^er he had made his appearance; and 
by his generous treatment of the inhabitants 
of the conquered provinces, and by his wise 
regard for established customs and institu- 
tions, Alexander secured their attachment 
to his cause. He restored the democratic 
institutions of the Greeks, and allowed 
the Asiatics to retain their own hereditar}^ 
laws, being thus as generous to the native 
races as to the descendants of the Hellenic 
colonists. As winter overtook him at Hali- 
carndssus, he spent a part of the season in 
that vicinity, employing himself in estab- 
lishing the government of the maritime 
provinces which he had subdued. He al- 
lowed such of his troops as had recently 
married to return to Macedon to spend the 
winter in their own homes. This was one 
of those a6is of kindness and indulgence 
which won for him the aflfe<5lions of his sol- 
diers. 

Before starting out on his invasion, Alex- 
ander had a powerful fleet collecfled to sup- 
port his operations on land; but he now 
found it to be thoroughly useless, because 
of the superior numbers of the Persian ships, 
and he accordingly ordered its dispersion, 
sayii^ to his generals that he would make 
himself master of the sea by conquering on 
land, as every harbor that surrendered to 
him would diminish the enemy’s naval re- 
sources. This gave him an additional rea- 
son for limiting his early operations to the 
coast; and he therefore passed some time in 
Caria, where he was welcomed with exceed- 
ing hospitality. He preferred a frugal diet 
and unostentatious fare, although he was 
greatly urged to partake of the luxuries of 
the place. 

From Cai:?a, Alexander passed to Lycia, 
a large maritime province, which contained 
more than thirty large and important towns 
and sea-ports. After he had received the 


submission of these places, he proceeded to 
Pamphylia, the next maritime province jn 
the line of his advance eastward. He found 
himself obliged to use stringent measures 
in dealing with Aspendus, the Pamphylian 
capital, whose inhabitants seemed disposed 
to trifle with him. While he was in Pam- 
phylia, Alexander decided to depart for a 
time from his course along the sea-coast, 
and to march northward into Phrygia, where 
he expected reinforcements from Greece, 
and to unite with his arni}^ the detachment 
under Parmenio, who had been sent to se- 
cure the Macedonian king’s interests in that 
province. After overcoming some trifling 
obstru(5lion from an inland tribe named the 
Posidians, Alexander effedled this juneflion 
of his forces and arrived at Gordium, the 
earl}" capital of Phrygia, where an occur- 
rence transpired, which was regarded as 
prophetic of his future conquest of Asia. 

In the citadel of Gordiuln there was a 
very ancient consecrated chariot, which had 
of old afforded a savior to Phrygia in an im- 
portant emergency, when the people were 
ordered by an oracle to look for one such 
a chariot. The chariot had been preserx'ed 
with reverent care from that time, being 
sUvSpended by the yoke to a wall and fastened 
with a knot constructed in so intricate a 
manner from the rind of a carnol-tree that 
no eye was able to discover where the knot 
commenced or ended. It had for a long- 
time been said that an oracle had declared 
that whoever should untie this complicated 
knot should win the dominion of Asia. 
Alexander visited the coirsecrated chariot; 
and, according to some writers, finding him- 
vSelf unable to unfasten the intricate knot, 
he cut it with his sword; but, according to 
the statement of his general, Aristobulus, 
who witnessed the affair, Alexander wrested 
the pin from the beam, saying that that was 
sufficient to make him lord of Asia. What- 
ever he did, his army and the multitude of 
the time believed him to have succeeded in 
unfastening the Gordian Knot, and a storm 
of thunder and lightning, occurring at the 
time, confirmed the impression. Alexander 
countenanced this opinion by perfonniilg a 
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splendid sacrifice in gratitude for the future 
glory which had been thus decreed for him. 

Alexander met Parmenio in Phr>gia, in 
accordance with expedlation, and likewise 
obtained there a reinforcement of new 
troops from Greece, accompanied by those 
troops who had been allowed to pass the 
winter at their homes. The new recruits 
numbered a little over a thousand infantry 
and five hundred cavalry. The smallness 
of this reinforcement was mainly attrilnita- 
ble to the powerful check which the Persian 
fleet under Memnon the Rhodian exercised 
upon all the coasts and isles of the Avgean. 

While Alexander was in Phrygia, he heard 
of Memnon ’s death, and of the subsequent 
retirement of a great part of the marines, 
or land troops serving on board, from the 
fleet. This circumstance caused him to 
order Antipater to raise another fleet in 
Greece. After he had completed his pur- 
pose in Phrygia, the Macedonian king di- 
redled his attention to the provinces of 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, as the pos- 
.session of them was essential in order to 
make liini master of all Asia Minor. He 
found this an easy task, as Paphlagonia was 
not governed by a Persian satrap, but by a 
native prince who had been a vassal of 
Persia, and who was willing and glad to 
acknowledge Alexander as lord-jiarainount, 
instead of Darius Codomannus. The Mace- 
donian monarch therefore made a treaty 
with the Paphlagonians; after which he di- 
redled his attention to Cappad(x:ia, which 
was a Persian satrapy at that time without 
a satrap, the recent occupant of that office 
having lost his life in the battle of the Grani- 
cus. Accordingly the Macedonians found 
it very easy to overrun this vast province, 
and to subje(5l it to their king’s dominion. 

Alexander was as prudent in .securing his 
conquests as he was acftive in making them. 
In all the provinces through which he pass- 
ed, wherever he di.scovered an existing 
power friendly to him, he did not disturb it; 
and wherever there was a vacancy in such 
authority, he placed .some of his own trusty 
followers in the vacant office, a.s.signing them 
a military detachment to aid them in exe- 


cuting the duties of their station and to 
.strengthen their power as firnilv as he was 
well able to do. 

In the .spring of B. C. 3:^3 Alexander left 
Cappadocia, advancing southward, with the 
prospedl of having soon to engage in the se- 
verest confli(5l he would have to encounter 
in A.sia. He had .some time previously re- 
ceived intelligence that Darius Codomannus 
was raising a va.st host on the plains of 
Babylon to drive the Macedonian invaders 
from his empire. The Persian king had the 
most unworthy reasons for not ajipearing 
.sooner in the field personally. Pie had at 
first hoped and tried to relieve himself of 
his enteri^rising foe by the treacherous means 
of private assassination; and, on one occa- 
sion during Alexander’s career in A.sia 
Minor, just related, he almost accomplished 
his ba.se design. A Macedonian noble, Al- 
exander. the .son of ^uro]>u.s, whom the 
young Macedonian king had loaded with 
bounties, was prevailed upon, by the offer 
of ten thou.sand talents, to plot against the 
life of his royal benefiidtor; but the trea.son 
was detected in time to prevent its execu- 
tion. The.se were the means by which the 
Persian monarch at first endeav^ored to get 
rid of his adversary; and he did not entirely 
relinquish the ignoble de.sign of suborning 
the followers of his antagonist, even after 
he had recourse to the more nianl>’ and more 
honorable method of leading an army to 
ex|)el the invaders from his dominions. The 
fadl that Darius Codomannus had nf)w an 
army of about .seven hundred thousand men, 
with which to confront his foe, made these 
nefarious .schemes the more disgraceful. 

With this immen.se host, Darius, accom- 
panied by his family, in accordance with 
Persian custom, and .surrounded by all the 
trappings of Oriental .splendor, moved 
slowly from the plains of Babylonia into 
Syria. Alexander likewi.se led his army 
from Cappadocia into Syria, but first made 
himself master of Cilicia, the only remain- 
ing province of Asia Minor, which had not 
until then submitted to his arms. While at 
Tarsis, the capital of Cilicia, Alexander fell 
into a dangerous illness, in consequence of 
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imprudently bathing in the cold waters of 
the Cydnus, at a time when his body 'was 
heated by violent exercise. His condition 
was considered alarming by all his at- 
tendants, excepting Philip the Acarnanian, 
an eminent physician, who acquired celeb- 
rity in consequence of his conne(5lion with 
a certain incident arising from this illness. 
While Philip was handing a potion to the 
king, the latter received a letter from Par- 
menio, warning him that the physician had 
been bribed to poison him. When Alex- 
ander had raised the potion to his lips, he 
handed the letter to Philip, and observ^- 
ing that there was no change in his counte- 
nance while reading it, drank the liquid 
without sa 5 dng a word. His confidence was 
well placed. The physician calmly assured 
him that the charge was utterly false, and 
. the result proved the truth of his words, as 
Alexander recovered hourly from the time 
that he drank the potion given him by the 
physician. 

The mountains separating Syria from 
Cilicia were only passable by an army at two 
points, one called the Syrian Gate, and the 
other named the Amanic Gate. His con- 
fidence in the devotion and valor of his 
troops, and his eagerness for a decisive 
encounter, induced Alexander, upon his re- 
covery, to lead his army through the S)Tian 
Gate into the plains of vSyria. As soon as 
he had done so, he learned to his surprise and 
satisfadlion that Darius had withdrawn from 
the open country of S^vria, and had moved 
into Cilicia through the Amanic Gate, almost 
at the very moment that the Macedonian 
king had condudted his army through the 
Syrian Gate. 

Alexander assembled his followers and 
eagerly pointed out to them the error com- 
mitted by the Persian king in withdrawing 
his army from the open vSyrian plains and 
taking up a new position in a hilly country, 
where his cavalry, the most efficient portion 
of his vast host, could be of but little avail. 
This and other circumstances so encouraged 
the Graeco-Macedonian soldiers that they 
requested to be led to battle immediately. 
Their enterprising leader soon gratified their 


military ardor. He retraced his coitrse to 
the Syrian Gate, repassed it, and soon 
reached the river Pinarus, on the plain of 
Is.sus. The vast Persian host was posted 
on the opposite bank of the stream. Alex- 
ander took charge of the right wing of his 
army, leaving the left wing under the con- 
duct of Parmenio. 

On the approach of Alexander’s army, 
Darius Codoiiiannus posted his Greek mer- 
cenaries, the part of his army upon which 
he himself mostly relied, in the front, oppo- 
site to the Macedonian phalanx. These 
Greek mercenaries were a very powerful 
bod}^ of troops numbering altogether thirty 
thousand. The Persian king flanked these 
choice troops with his heavy -armed l^arbar- 
ians, but the greater part of his unwieldy 
host was left behind in a condition of abso- 
lute inutility, because the confined nature 
of the ground would allow of no better dis- 
position of them. 

ITpon reaching the bank of the Pinarus, 
Alexander dashed boldly into the river and 
vSafely landed on the opposite side. The 
barbarian hosts composing the right and left 
wings of the Persian army fled in confusion 
before the young Macedonian monarch, but 
the Greek mercenaries of the King of Per- 
vSia for a while gallantly held their ground. 
After an obstinate contest they gave way, 
and the Persians on all sides followed their 
example. A force of the Persian cavalry 
remained on the field longest, and gave their 
king an opportunity to save himself by 
flight. The retreating troops of Darius Co- 
doinannus were cut down in vast numbers, 
and one hundred and ten thousand are said 
to have been left dead upon the field. The 
battle of Tssus ended in a complete vidlory 
for Alexander, but his owm loss, principally 
in the struggle with the Greek mercenaries, 
was severe. The historians have given us 
no exatfl account of the number of the 
Graeco-Macedonian slain, and the number of 
his troops in this engagement is uncertain, 
as it is only known that he had recently re- 
ceived some reinforcements from the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor to the force which he had 
originally brought with him from Macedon. 
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Kiifg Darius Codomaiiniis fled from the field 
in the midst of the battle; and his camp, 
with all its treasures, and his family, con- 
sisting of his mother, Sysigambis, his wife, 
Statira, his daughters and his infant son, 
fell into the hands of the triumphant Alex- 
ander. The Macedonian king, contraiy to 
the ancient custom, treated his royal cap- 
tives with the greatest kindness. The wife 
of Darius, who was considered the most 
beautiful woman in, Asia, died .soon after 
her capture, and received a most magnificent 
burial from the king of Macedon. On hear- 
ing of this, Darius is said to have exclaimed: 
“If it be the will of heaven that I am to be 
no longer King of Asia, may Alexander be 
my successor!” 


not enter into amicable negotiations except 
on condition of being acknowledged-” King 
of Asia, and Lord of Darius and all he pos- 
se.ssed.” 

The negotiations then ceased, and Alexan- 
der pursued his inarch along tlie coast of 
Phamicia. At Damascus a vast amount of 
treasure belonging to the King of Persia fell 
into Alexander’s possession. The famous 
Phcenician seaport of Sidon and other cities, 
the emporiums of commerce between Asia 
and the Mediterranean for many centuries, 
very readily submitted to the conqueror; 
but T3Te, the greatest and the most flour- 
ishing one of them all, refused him its alle- 
giance and prepared for a resolute resistance. 
Although the Tyrians had .sent amba.ssa- 
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Such was the famous battle of I.ssus, which 
made Alexander the Great master of most 
of Syria and Phoenicia (B. C. 333). Alex- 
ander followed up his vidlory by marching 
along the coa.st of Syria, which everywhere 
submitted on his approach, into Phoenicia. 
While marching thither, Alexander received 
a deputation from the unfortunate Persian 
king, who had escaped safely to Susa, and 
who now made propositions for a treaty of 
peace and friendship with his young con- 
queror. Fully conscious of his power, and 
irritated at the lordly terms in which Darius 
Codomannus still considered proper to ad- 
dress him, Alexander replied that he could 


dors to the Macedonian king, declaring 
themselves ready to yield to his orders, they 
boldly told him, when he announced his in- 
tention to vi.sit their city and offer sacrifice 
to Hercules, that they would admit neither 
Persian nor Macedonian within their walls. 

The strength of Tyre’s position encour- 
aged its inhabitants to thus brave the Mace- 
donian power. Old Tyre, as a Colonial set- 
tlement of the Sidonians, had been built 
upon the mainland (B. C. 1252); but after 
its destrudlion by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
great Babylonian king, its people sought 
refuge upon a neighboring island, about 
half a mile from the mainland, where New 
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Tyre rapidly arose, becoming more power- 
ful and flourishing than the older city. Re- 
lying upon the depth of the surrounding 
waters, and upon the gigantic, wall, more 
than a hundred feet high, and proportion- 
ately thick, which enclosed New Tyre, its 
inhabitants now ventured to deny an en- 
trance to Alexander, whom they knew. to 
have no fleet at command, and whom they 
accordingly h’oped to resist with success. 

But the Tyrians did not comprehend the 
indomitable energies of the young Macedon- 
ian king. He clearly perceived the danger 
of allowing such a nucleus of naval power 
to continue in alliance with Persia; and he 
therefore determined to obtain possession of 
the island city at whatever cost. His fol- 
lowers, whose efforts had thus far been un- 
baffled, zealously adopted his views; and the 
siege of Tyre began in earnest. For the 
purpose of opening a passage for his army, 
Alexander undertook to construdl a great 
mole between the insular city and the main- 
land, as other modes of access to New T^tc 
were beyond his reach. He defended his 
men, while they were laboring at this work, 
by means of wooden towers and other con- 
trivances; but the Tyrians galled them 
severely and retarded their operations by 
means of ignited darts, projedliles of differ- 
ent kinds, and fire-ships. But the mole 
advanced slowly and surely, until one night 
the besieged Tyriilns towed a large hulk 
filled with combustibles to the mole, and, 
setting fire to it, succeeded in destroying 
completely the result of many weeks’ labor. 
This disaster convinced Alexander of the 
necessity of having the aid of a fleet in his 
attack upon the city, and he was .so fortun- 
ate as to soon obtain what he needed. 

Sidon and other Phoenician maritime cities 
sent all their war-galleys to assi.st Alexander 
in his siege of Tyre, and these were rein- 
forced by the squadrons from the islands of 
Cyprus and Rhodes, which had been tribu- 
taries of Persia, but which now determined to 
cultivate Alexander’s favor. When he had 
received these valuable auxiliaries, Alexan- 
der recommenced siege operations by sea and 
land with redoubled vigor. The mole was 


reconstru( 5 led, and the apparently-impreg* 
liable city of Tyre was finally taken by 
storm, after a siege of seven months ( B. C. 
332). It would seem that the final and 
successful assault was made from both the 
mole and the besieging fleet, and that it 
lasted two days, the T3n'ians defending 
themselves with the most determined obsti- 
nacy. They emptied on their assailants 
vessels of boiling tar and burning sand, 
which penetrated to the bone, and exhaust- 
ed every means suggested by patriotism or 
despair to save their city. But at length 
breaches were made in the walls of the city 
by the battering rams and other engines of 
the besiegers, and T3Te was carried by 
storm. The Tyrians suffered a heavy pun- 
ishment for their obstinate defense of their 
cit3% eight thousand of them being slain and 
thirt3^ thousand sold into slavery. Alex- 
ander is said to have lost four hundred men 
in the siege. 

During the siege of Tyre, Alexander re- 
ceived a .second letter from King Darius 
Codomannus, offering his daughter in mar- 
riage to the conquering Macedonian mon- 
arch, along with all the region between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean for her 
dower, as the basis of a treaty of pence and 
amity; but Alexander’s haughty answer to 
this proposition cau.sed its failure. It is 
.said that Parmenio said to Alexander when 
this offer was made by the Persian king: “I 
would accept the terms.” To this Alexan- 
der is .said to have replied : ‘‘So would I, 
were I Parmenio.” 

After the capture of Tyre, Alexander 
marched toward Jeru.salem to chasti.se its 
inhabitants for refusing to furnish him with 
provisions during the .siege; but his wrath 
against them was disarmed when, upon 
nearing the city, he w^as met by a deputa- 
tion of the people, headed by the High 
Prie.st, who had come to him to offer their 
submission. The High Priest was attired 
in white robes, and Jehovah’s name was in- 
.scribed on his miter. Alexander advanced 
with great respecfl and bowed reverently be- 
fore the High Priest, thus exciting the sur- 
prise of his officers, but the young conqueror 
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said: “It is not the priest whom I adore, 
but the God whom he serves.” 

After having taken Tyre and obtained the 
submission of Jerusalem, Alexander directed 
his course southward and besieged and took 
the Philistine city of Gaza, which had re- 
fused to acknowledge his sway. The con- 
queror on this occasion departed from his ac- 
customed magnanimity and infli( 5 led a heavy 
punishment on the captured city, massacring 
the entire garrison of one thousand men, 
and causing the governor, Bcetis, to be 
dragged around the city behitid his chariot- 
wheels, in barbarous imitation of Achilles, 
who dragged Hedlor around the walls of 
Troy. The fall of Gaza completed the con- 
quest of Palestine by Alexander the Great 
(B. C. 332). 

After the redu( 5 lion of Gaza, Alexander 
advanced into Eg^'pt for tlie purpose of 
bringing tliat country under his authority. 
The Macedonian conqueror was joyfully re- 
ceived by the people of Pigy^t, who were 
tired of Persian oppression, and they gladly 
submitted to his .sway; so that Alexander’s 
career in Egypt was one continued triumphal 
march. Sabaces, the Persian satrap of 
having been slain in the battle of 
Issus, the land of the Nile was governed 
by a subordinate official, who made no re- 
sistance to the conquering Macedonian 
king, but, on the contrary, united with the 
Egyptian people in welcoming him and 
hailing him as their lord and sovereign. 
Alexander proceeded to Memphis, the 
Egyptian capital, where he held a magnifi- 
cent festival, and still further won the 
affe( 5 lions of the Egyptians by joining them 
in their worship of the old bull-deity. Apis. 

From Memphis, Alexander pas.sed down 
the main branch of the Nile to the city of 
Canopus, at the mouth of that branch. 
Observing with surprise that a region so 
fertile and so rich in commercial resources 
had no suitable harbor, he determined to 
found a maritime metropolis which should 
give Egypt one everlasting memorial of 
his name and dominion — a pUrpo.se which he 
fulfilled in the founding of the city of 
Alexandria, named in his honor (B. C. 332). 
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The site of this new city was so well cho.sen 
that it rapidly attained the condition of a 
flourishing commercial emporium. For 
many succeeding ages Alexandria continued 
to be the center of the world’s commerce 
and civilization, and it has remained a city 
of the highest importance to Egypt to the 
I present day. 

After Alexander had projected this monu- 
ment of his name and his sagacity, he pro- 
ceeded to the Libyan de.sert, accompanied 
by a small escort, for the purpose of .seeing 
the temple of Ammon, and consulting the 
oracle of that deity, as his illustrious ance.s- 
tors, Perseus and Hercules, had done many 
centuries before him. The temple of Am- 
mon was located in the oasis of Siwah, to 
the south-west of Alexandria, and about one 
hundred and fifty miles from the sea-coast. 
Alexander admired the enticing beauty of 
this fertile spot in the barren .sands of the 
desert. lie received a most favorable re- 
vSponse from the oracle of Ammon, after 
which he returned to his army at Memidiis. 

In the meantime King Darius Codomannus 
had a.ssembled a new army in Assyria, con- 
.sislingof more than a million men, gathered 
from the liastern provinces of his empire. 
Alexander arranged the government of 
Egypt, putting some of his own trusty fol- 
lowers in the most important offices; and in 
the .spring of B. C. 331 he led his army 
dire( 5 lly from Egypt toward the very heart 
of the Medo-Persian Empire, declaring that 
“the world no more admitted of two mas- 
ters than of two suns.” He cro.ssed the 
Euphrates and the Tigris and advanced 
against the Persian king, who.se immen.se 
ho.sts he encountered near the A.s.syrian 
town of Arbela, on the plain of Gaugamela, 
east of the Tigris, where was fought the 
battle that decided the fate of Asia. 

Alexander’s army had l)een increased, by 
recent reinforcements from Europe and 
from his newly-acquired Asiatic de- 
pendencies, to forty-.seven thou.sand men, 
of whom almost one-seventh part consisted 
of cavalry. The lowest estimate of the 
Persian horsemen makes them number forty 
thousand, and their strength was increased 
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by fifteen elephants and two hundred scythe- 
armed chariots. Darius Codomannus did 
not on this occasion have so powerful a body 
of Greek mercenaries as he had at Issiis, 
though his arm}’ was now a more efficient 
one in other respecls. His forces were not 
now composed of the effeminate guards and 
standing troops of Persia, but consisted 
mainly of Parthians, Badtrians, Hindoos, 
Hyreanians and others from the central 
East — troops which were hardy and cour- 
ageous, if they were undisciplined. 

Such were the characters and numbers 
respecliively of the Gra^'co- Macedonian and 
the Medo'F’ersian armies that contended 
with each other in the vicinity of Arbela 
for the the dominion of Asia. In the even- 
ing the Macedonians ascended an eminence 
from which they first beheld the wide- 
spread army of the Persian king, drawn up 
in good order on the plain of Gatigamela; 
Darius having seen, but too fatally, the dis- 
advantages of a confined position with his 
immense force of cavalry. Both armies lay 
quiet for the night, Tlie next morning 
Alexander led down his troops, in two 
heavy* armed phalanxes of sixteen thousand 
men each, into the plain of Gaugamcla. 
The Persians began the battle by a charge 
of the Scythian cavalry on the right wing 
of the Macedonian army, but after a desper- 
ate contest they were forced back, and Da- 
rius ordered his lines to advance. Alexander 
broke the lines of the eneni}' by suddenly 
pushing his phalanxes in between the left 
wing and the centre of the Persian army. 
This movement threw the Persians into dis- 
order, and in a great measure decided the 
battle in favor of Alexander. PVom that 
moment the scene was more of a massacre 
than a battle, excepting in one point, where 
a powerful force of Parthian and Indian 
horse maintained an obstinate .struggle, but 
were finally routed by the Thessalian cav- 
alr}% thus terminating the battle in the ut- 
ter defeat of the Persians. A destru( 5 live 
pursuit of the flying Persian hosts by the 
triumphant Macedonians completed the dis- 
asters of the army of Darius. The loss of 
the defeated Persians was about forty thou- 


.sand in killed, while the Macedonians lo.st 
only about five hundred. Such was the 
famous battle of Arbela, which put an end to 
the great Medo- Persian Empire after an exist- 
ence of two centuries, thus making Alex- 
ander the Great lord of A.sia at the early 
age of twenty-five years(B. C. 331). 

After the battle Darius Codomannus fled 
to Ecbatana, the capital of Media, and the 
.summer capital of the Medo- Persian Em- 
pire, accompanied b}’ a few followers, re- 
solving, if Alexander pursued him thither, 
to retire still farther to the eastward, and 
seek refuge in Baclria. Though determined, 
if practicable, to obtain possession of the 
Iverson of Darius Codomannus, for the pur- 
po.se of depriving the Central Asian tribes 
of a rallying point in the future, Alexander 
found himself obliged to first devote his at- 
tention to the con.solidation of his power in 
the provinces which his decisive \'i( 5 tory in 
the battle of Arbela had placed in his 
power. 

From Arbela, Alexander therefore led his 
anny southward to the opulent city of Bab}'- 
lon, the winter capital of the Medo-Persian 
Empire, where a large part of the accumu- 
lated wealth of the Persian monarehy fell 
into his hands. He was accordingly en- 
abled to distribute ample pecuniary rewards 
to every one of his soldiers. After arrang- 
ing the government of Babylonia, Alexan- 
der proceeded to Susa, the capital of Susi- 
ana, and the chief capital of the Medo-Per- 
sian Empire, wdiere he received a still 
greater accession to his treasury, a sum 
equal to about fifty million dollars of our 
money coming into his po.ssession at this 
place. While at Susa, Alexander exhibited 
a remarkable instance of his humanity by 
settling the family of Darius Codomannus 
in the royal palace of their ancestors, and 
also di.splayed a great deal of prudence in 
apjx)inting a native chieftain to the govern- 
ment of Susiana. He had pursued the same 
prudent and liberal policy at Babylon, thus 
securing the affedlions of the people. From 
Susa, Alexander marched to Persepolis, the 
capital of Persia proper, where still greater 
accessions of wealth came into his possession. 
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During- his stay at Persepolis, which lasted 
several months, the conqueror gave one of 
the first indications of his having been 
overcome by excessive prosperity. At a 
magnificent banquet, Alexander, heated 
with wine, gave his assent to a proposition 
offered by one of his companions that a bon- 
fire should be made of the old palace of the 
early Persian kings. The Macedonian con- 
queror soon repented of liaving given his as- 
sent to this mad outrage, but most of the 
palace was destroyed before the fire could be 
extinguished. 

After arranging the government of Persia 
proper, Alexander left Persepolis and pro- 
ceeded to Pk'batana, with the view of ob- 
taining possession of the Persian king, who 
was still at the Median capital, whither he 
had fled after the battle of Arbela. On the 
approach of the Macedonian conqueror, 
King Darius Codomannus fled to the moun- 
tainous region of Pa^triana, whither he was 
hastily pursued by Alexander, who, on 
reaching PyCbatana, heard that his intended 
prey had escaped only five days before. Af- 
ter following upon the footsteps of the fugi- 
tive king to the eastward, in a long and 
toilsome march, performed with wonderful 
celerity, Alexander came near the objecfl of 
his pursuit ui)on the frontiers of BaClriana. 
But Alexander was here apprized that the 
treacherous Bessus, the Persian .satrap of 
Bacflriana, who had accompanied the Persian 
king, had thrown off his allegiance to the 
unfortunate Darius Codomannus, and had 
kept him bound as a pri.soner. The Mace- 
donian monarch continued his pursuit with 
increa.sed speed, and at length discovered 
the fugitive party fleeing before him. As 
he was going onward in hot pursuit, Alex- 
ander, to his deep and sincere afflieftion, be- 
held Darius Codomannus dying by the road- 
side, having been stabbed by two Persian 
nobles in attendance on Bessus, for the pur- 
pose of stopping the pursuit or of facilitat- 
ing their own flight (B. C. 330). The gen- 
erous Macedonian king honored the remains 
of his unfortunate rival with a magnificent 
burial in the tombs of his illustrious ances- 
tors at Pasargadae, the original capital of 
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Persia proper, and treated the family of 
Darius Codomannus with all due re.spedl. 
Alexander had never .sought the life of the 
fallen king, and he now pursued the assas- 
sins with a spirit of the keenest re.sentnient. 
Be.ssus and the two assassins afterw'ards fell 
into Alexander’s hands, and he punished 
them with a most cruel death, in imitation 
of the barbarous customs of the East. 

The provinces of BaClriana, Ariana and 
Sogdiana — comprising an important part of 
the vast region of Central Asia, anciently 
known as vSeythia, ])ut now called Tartar)^ 
and Turkestan — were subdued by Alexander 
the Great, only after great exertions and 
sacrifices on his part, and after a campaign 
of almost three years. The peo]fle of these 
regions are said to have expostulated with 
Alexander, and to have asked him this 
question: “Have you furnished yourself 
with winged soldiers?” This allusion to 
the impregnable character of their country 
aroused the pride of Alexander, and he re- 
.solved to conquer the country at any cost. 
Nowhere else, during his wide career of 
conquest, did Alexander display .so many 
of the qualities of the warrior as upon the 
plains of Scythia, not being deterred from 
his purpose by heat or cold, hunger or 
thirst, danger or toil, wounds or disease. 
Soldiers who have a commander who can 
bear all these casualties can accomplish aii}^- 
thing. But the gallant Macedonian war- 
riors, who had defied sword and lance on 
many a sanguinary field, narrowly e.scaped 
peri.shing from hunger and fatigue. 

Before the close of his vSeythian cam- 
paign, Alexander married the beautiful 
Roxana, “the Pearl of the liast,” a Bac 5 lrian 
princess, whom he had taken prisoner at 
the capture of a Scythian fortress. Alex- 
ander’s love of conquest did not deter him 
from devoting .some attention to the civili- 
zation and durable welfare of the countries 
which he had subjugated. Four new towns, 
named Alexandria, in his honor, became 
the centers of the caravan trade, and diffused 
the Grecian civilization among the people 
of Central Asia. Parmenio and other offi- 
cers had been engaged meanwhile in the 
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subjugation of Hyrcania and Parthia, which, 
with the redu( 5 lion of Pacftriana, Ariana and 
Sogdiana, completed Alexander’s conquest 
of the Medo- Persian Empire (B. C. 327). 

But Alexander’s fair fame was tarnished 
by several brutal adts. Elated by his con- 
quests, he had assumed the pomp and dress 
of an Oriental monarch, and had thus of- 
fended some of his officers. Phildtas, the 
son of Parmenio, the ablest of Alexander’s 
generals, had made some disparaging re- 
marks upon the change in the king’s man- 
ners and habits, and was put to death on an 
unproven charge of conspiring against his 
sovereign’s life. Parmenio himself was ex- 
ecuted for alleged complicity in the same 
pretended conspiracy. 

The next year (B. C. 327), while in win- 
ter-quarters in Badlriana, Alexander com- 
mitted a deed which has left an indelible 
stain upon his memory, and which showed 
that he was by degrees deteriorating under 
the corrupting influence of succcvss. He 
had originally been noted for his temper- 
ate habits, but now he began to indulge oc- 
casionally to excess in wine and to claim 
the ceremony of prostration and divine hon- 
ors from his followers. On one occasion, 
during a feast held in Ba( 5 lriana, in honor of 
Castor and Pollux, at which Alexander was 
present, the conversation turned upon the 
comparative brilliancy of his own exploits 
and those of Dionysus, the god of wine, 
who is said to have also conquered Asia. 
Many of those present conceded the superi- 
ority to Alexander, and for this they were 
rebuked by Clitus, the old officer who had 
saved Alexander’s life in the battle of the 
Granicus. As all were heated with wine, 
the discussion grew animated, and at 
length Clitus censured the king severely for 
allowing himself to be compared to the gods. 
Intoxicated with the rest of the party, Al- 
exander was so irritated by the reproof that 
he arose and advanced in an angry manner 
to Clitus, who was thereupon forced to 
leave the room by some of the more pru- 
dent of the party. But Clitus returned, 
and, being still exasperated, again reproach- 
ed the king in severe terms, whereupon Al- 


exander, losing all .self-control, killed Cli- 
tus with his sword. This crime had no 
sooner been committed than it caUvSed Alex^ 
ander much bitter repentance; and so pro- 
found was his remorse that he did not eat 
or drink, nor leave his chamber, for three 
days, until his faithful and sorrowing fol- 
lowers succeeded in their entreaties to induce 
him to return by degrees to his usual man- 
ner of living. 

While Alexander the Great was pursuing 
his conquering career in Asia, the general 
peace of the Grecian republics was disturbed 
by a revolt of the Peloponnesian states, with 
Eacedsemon at their head, which attempted 
to shake off the hated yoke of Macedonian 
supremacy. Sparta, as we have seen, had 
been maintaining a sullen neutrality during 
the agitations of the Grecian confederacy in 
the later years of Philip’s reign preceding 
his conquest of Greece, and had also de- 
clined to participate in Alexander’s cam- 
paigns in Asia. Three years after Alexander 
had started on his career of Oriental con- 
quest, and while his viceroy, Antipater, was 
occupied in Thrace, the Spartan king Agis 
II. took advantage»of the apparently -favor- 
able opportunity to head a revolt of the Pe- 
loponnesian states against the Macedonian 
power; but the effort ended in a signal fail- 
ure, Agis II. being defeated and killed *in 
battle with Antipater, who had returned to 
Greece; and the haughty Spartans humbly 
begged for peace, which Alexander, when 
applied to, magnanimously granted to them. 

About the same time there was an orator- 
ical contest in Athens between Demosthenes 
and ^schines. These renowned orators en- 
gaged in a trial of strength, before the as- 
sembly of the Athenian people, on the re- 
sults of which depended the best interests 
of the one or the other. Demosthenes came 
forth triumphant from this oratorical con- 
test, and ^schines was condemned to exile. 
To the lasting honor of Demosthenes, he 
treated his fallen rival with exceeding gen- 
erosity, giving him a purse of gold to sup- 
port himself in his misfortune, ^schines 
showed that he also was noble-hearted and 
magnanimous. Upon his banishment from 
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Athens, he retired to the island of Rhodes, 
and there established a celebrated school of 
eloquence. When he read to his pupils the 
masterly oration of Demosthenes which had 
made himself a homele.ss wanderer, they 
were unable to refrain from giving the most 
vehement applause, whereupon ^schines 
said to them: “Ah! what would you have 
said, had you heard the wild beast himself 
roaring it out ? ’ ’ 

About this time Alexander .sent to Athens 
the statues of the tyrannicides, Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, which he had taken at 
Susa, whither Xerxes had carried them. 
By these kindly and politic donations, along 
with the share in his glory accruing to the 
republic through the auxiliaries furnished 
him by Athens, which was then the ruling 
power in Greece outside of Macedon, Alex- 
ander kept that state in a friendly and 
peaceful attitude during the entire period of 
his conquering career. 

Antipater managed to weaken the anti- 
Macedonian party in Athens l)y procuring 
the banishment of the orator Demosthenes, 
the life and head of the party. Ilarpalus, 
one of Alexander’s captains, had incurred 
his master’s displeasure, and fled from Asia 
to Athens in consequence, hoping to pur- 
chase an asylum there with his peculated 
gold — an expedlation in which he was not 
disappointed, as the favor of many leading 
Athenians was to be bought with a price. 
Phocion and Demosthenes were the only 
ones who discountenanced Ilarpalus; but, 
ultimately, even Demosthenes w'as said to 
have accepted a bribe. Whether this charge 
was true or false, it finall}^ procured the 
banishment of the illustrious orator. A 
threat from Antipater forced the Athenians 
to quickly expel Harpalus from their city, 
and to impeach those who had taken his 
presents or espoused his cause. A heavy 
fine was imposed on Demosthenes, as one 
of this number; and, as he was unable to 
pay it, he was obliged to retire in exile to 
the island of ^gina. 

After this nothing transpired to agitate 
the public mind in Greece until Alexander 
caused a proclamation to be issued by his 


representatives at the Olympic Games, de- 
claring “that all the Grecian cities should 
immediately recall and receive those persons 
who had been expelled from them, and that 
such cities as refused to do so should be 
forced to compliance by the Macedonian 
anus.” When this decree was issued, there 
were at least twenty thousand exiles from 
the various Grecian republics. Most of the 
states regarded this decree as a piece of des- 
potic insolence, as they were thus called 
upon to receive into their society persons 
whom the public voice had expelled as 
guilty of the most enormous crimes. Ath- 
ens, especially, felt intense indignation at 
this imperious edic^, but failed in her efforts 
to awaken a spirit of resistance among some 
of the other Grecian states. 

Ambitious of further conquests, Alexan- 
der the Great, in the year B. C. 327, invaded 
India wdth a powerful army composed of 
European and Asiatic soldiers. He had 
been frequently reinforced during his last 
campaigns by fresh contingents from Europe, 
which was very necessary in order to leave 
small detachments behind him to secure his 
conquests. Large numbers of Scythians 
likewise enrolled themselves under his .stand- 
ard, on his conquest of their country. , Thus 
he entered upon his Indian campaign with a 
powerful army. This campaign was mainly 
confined to the Indus valley and the Punjab. 

Alexander’s progre.ss was vigorously op- 
po.sed by the warlike tribes inhabiting those 
regions, while the natural difficulties of the 
ground were likewise very troublesome. He 
pa.s.sed the 'celebrated city of Nysa, fabled 
to have been founded by Dionysus, the god 
of wane, after wdiich he cros.sed the Indus in 
the upper part of its course, and continued 
his advance amid.st its widening tributaries. 
Alexander pushed forward to the I-Iydaspes, 
one of the tributaries of the Indus, on the 
opposite bank of which a powerful Indian 
prince, Porus, King of the Punjab, had as- 
.sembled an army of thirty-four thousand 
men, with many armed chariots and ele- 
phants, to dispute the passage of the river 
by the Macedonian army. Alexander pet- 
ceived the impossibility of crossing with 
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prudence in the face of the enemy, and he 
therefore resorted to the expedient of lulling 
to rest the vigilance of Porus, who exhibited 
both valor and acflivity. 

Alexander succeeded in crossing the Hy- 
daspes, and, in a fierce engagement, he de- 
feated Porus and took him prisoner. When 
brought into the presence of Alexander, the 
conqueror admired the loftinCvSS and majesty 
of person of his royal captive. Said Alex- 
ander: “How shall I treat you?” Porus 
calmly replied: “ adling like a king?” 
Thereupon Alexander responded, .smiling: 
“That I shall do for my own .sake; but 
what can I do for yours ? ’ ’ Porus repeated 
that all he desired was contained in his finst 
request; and Alexander was .so well plea.sed 
with the profound sen.se of what was great 
and becoming in a .sovereign, as exhibited 
. in the captive monarch’s words, that he not 
only gave Porus his liberty and restored him 
to his throne, but afterwards made him vice- 
roy of all the Macedonian conquests in 
India. 

Alexander founded two new cities on the 
Hydaspes, Nicaea and Buc<l‘phala, the fonner 
meaning city of viftory, and the latter named 
in honor of Alexander’s celebrated war- 
hor.se, Bucephalus, which died near the .spot. 
After besieging the city of Sangala, Alex- 
ander found him.self master of the entire 
region drained by the tributaries of the 
Indus, and above the point where their con- 
fluence makes the Indus one mighty stream. 
The conqueror then marched eastward to 
the Hyphasis, and was preparing to add the 
fertile region drained by the Ganges to his 
empire, when his .soldiers, seeing no end to 
their toils and hardships, positively refused 
to follow him any further; and Alexander 
was obliged, with great reluctance, to aban- 
don his career of conquest and to return to 
Persia. 

After marching back to the Hyda.spes, 
Alexander re.solved upon returning b}^ a 
new route, along the coasts of the Er>^th- 
rsean (now Arabian) Sea and the Persian 
Gulf; and, with this end in view, he pro- 
cured all the ves.sels he could find and built 
new ones, to convey his army down the 


Indus. The passage of the army down the 
river occupied several months, on account 
of the opposition from the barbarians on the 
banks of the stream. Upon reaching the 
ocean, Alexander is said to have sat upon a 
rock near the .shore, gazing at the wide ex- 
panse of waters, and to have wept bitterl}^ 
that there were no more worlds to conquer. 
Di.sembarking his land troops, Alexander 
marched along the .sea-coast wnth his main 
force, leaving his admiral, Nearchus, to pur- 
sue his way to the Euphrates b}^ .sea. The 
toils and hardships of this march were ex- 
tremely severe. Three-fourths of the army 
peri.shed in the de.serts of Gedrosia (now 
Beloochistan ) from hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
and from the miseries of the climate. Alex- 
ander cheered his troops in their march by 
magnanimou.sly sharing in all their priva- 
tions. Upon reaching the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, Alexander’s army was rejoined 
by the fleet under Nearchus. The march 
of Alexander’s army through the fertile dis- 
tridlof Carmania (now Kerman), a province 
of Persia, re.sembled a triumphal procession; 
and the soldiers, once more in a friendly 
countrj^”, believed their hardships over, and 
abandoned themselves to enjoyment. Alex- 
ander him.self imitated in public the conduct 
attributed to Dionysus, the god of wine, 
who was said to have sung and danced with 
his companions all over Asia. 

After his return to Persia, Alexander 
punished the governor of Persepolis, who 
had been tempted to assume independent 
authority during the conqueror’s absence. 
Alexander now devoted his attention to the 
organization of a permanent government 
for the extensive empire which he had es- 
tablished. He aimed at uniting the Medes 
and Persians with the Greeks and Macedo- 
nians into one great nation, po.s.se.ssed of the 
institutions and the civilization of Greece; 
and during his stay at Persepolis, the Mace- 
donian customs permitting polygamy, Al- 
exander married Statira, daughter of the 
murdered Darius Codomannus, and ten 
thousand of his officers and soldiers married 
Median and Persian women. Alexander’s 
mild and generous treatment of the con- 
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quered people made him imich respedled 
and .beloved by the Persian nobility and 
people as if he had been their native, legiti- 
mate prince. During the last years of his 
life, Alexander’s mind was occupied with 
schemes, which, to his credit, were directed 
to the durable improvement of the coun- 
tries which he had subdued. He opened 
the navigation of the Euphrates, founded 
many towns, and marked out commercial 
depots to connecfl the trade of the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris and the Indus. 

While planning .schemes for fresh con- 
quests, Alexander the Great met with a 
premature death from the effedls of his dis- 
solute and intemperate habits. After visit- 
ing Susa and Ecbatana, and projecting im- 
portant improvements in tho.se cities, Alex- 
ander proceeftd toward Babylon, which city 
he intended to make the capital of his va.st 
empire. He was reluctant to enter Baby- 
lon, on account of various prophecies an- 
nouncing that spot as destined to prove fatal 
to him; but grief for the death of Hephees- 
tion, the intimate friend of his youth, at 
Babylon, determined him to visit that city. 

Upon reaching Babylon, the conqueror 
was attacked with a sudden illness, cau.sed 
by his excessive indulgence in strong drink, 
which carried him to his grave, at the early 
age of thirty-two years, and after having 
reigned over Macedon and Greece twelve 
years (June 28, B. C. 324). 

During the progre.ss of his illness, his sol- 
diers, as on various other occasions of sick- 
ne.ss, hung about him in a state of inde.scrib- 
able anxiety and grief. When his condition 
became desperate, his favorite .soldiery were 
allowed to enter his room,, when an unpar- 
alleled scene transpired. The dying con- 
queror, pale and speechless, but thoroughly 
conscious, beheld his gallant warriors enter 
one by one, weeping bitterly, to take a last 
look at the chieftain who had so often led 
them to battle. He had sufficient strength 
to hold out his ann; and each .soldier, in 
passing by, kissed the beloved hand which 
had on .so many occasions waved them on 
to vidlory. When asked, just before his 
death, to whom he left his vast empire, Alex- 


ander replied: ‘ ‘ To the most worthy. ’ ’ He, 
however, gave his signet-ring to Perdiccas, 
but said: “ I am afraid my obsequies will l)e 
celebrated with bloody ceremonies.” The 
remains of Alexander the Great were con- 
veyed to Alex.indria, in Egypt, where they 
were interred. 

The charadler of this wonderful man will 
be best understood by a reference to his 
deeds. Although he was a .scourge to many 
nations, he accompli.shed much permanent 
good among them. He awakened millions of 
mankind from the sleep of barbarism, and 
diffused among them the arts, the institutions 
and the civilization of Greece. On the wide 
extent of his conquests he founded at least 
.seventy cities, whose sites were generally so 
well selected that they redounded to the 
commercial greatne.ss and civilization of the 
countries in which they were located. In 
his other measures of general polity, Alex- 
ander was .solicitous for the welfare of the 
nations which he had conquered. 

In his private charadler, Alexander .seemed 
to have been constitutionally liberal, gener- 
ous and humane. Though his remarkable 
good fortune brought errors and vices in its 
train, he was guilty of fewer odious adlion.s 
than most other conquerors. The tone and 
temper of his time furnish the only excuse 
for his in.satiable ambition and his disregard 
of human life. Although Alexander’s thirst 
for power .seems almost in.sane to us, we 
must remember that the great philo.sopher 
Ari.stotle “nursed in Alexander’s boyi.sh 
breast the .spirit which blazed forth .so 
fiercely in his manhood,” and that the 
wisest men of his time looked upon his 
career with approval and admiration. Other 
blemishes upon Alexander’s charadler, such 
as his excessive indulgence in wine, which 
brought him to a premature grave, and his 
murder of his friend and l>enefa6lor, Clitus, 
were peculiarly his own. 

The death of this man, whose word and 
will constituted the law of most of the then- 
known world, produced the most important 
con.sequences, which, of themselves, afford 
the most convincing evidence of Alexander’s 
wonderful personal ability. While he lived, 
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the many commanders who served under 
him, and who had constantly before them 
the most enticing example of succcvssful 
ambition, seem ever to have instindlively 
felt and recognized the presence of a master, 
and to have cherished no thought of aiming 
at the possession of independent power. 
No sooner, however, had the mighty con- 
queror breathed his last, than each of these 
officers, in looking around among his fel- 
lows, discovered none to whose claims he 
was willing to yield his own, and therefore 
all began to put forw^ard pretensions to a 
share of dominion. 


The great ajid 'permanent result of Alex- 
ander’s conquests was the Hellenizing of all 
Western Asia and Egypt — that is, the diffu- 
sion of Grecian civilization, ideas, language 
and literature, over this vast region; and 
thus preparing the way for the birth and 
development of Christianity, a religion 
which arose from the commingling of the 
Greek and Hebrew civilizations in Jiukea. 
On the other hand, Greece became influ- 
enced by Oriental habits; Grecian patriotism 
and public spirit declined; art and literature 
decayed; and the Greeks became a nation 
of pedants and adventurers. 


SECTION XVIIL— DISwSOLUTION OF ALEXANDER’S^ EMPIRE. 



ILEXANDER the Great having 
appointed no successor, his 
vast empire was about to fall 
to pieces upon his death. He 
left behind him no heir of his 
person, or no descendant of his dynasty, capa- 
ble of holding his vast empire together 
under one head. His half brother, Philip 
Arrhidaeus, was weak-minded, and neither 
of the conqueror’s widows, Statira or Rox- 
ana, had as yet any children, though 
both expected to become mothers at the 
time of Alexander’s death. A council of 


Alexander’s leading officers, at his death, 
in the great palace of Babylon, decided that 
Philip Arrhidaeus and Roxana’s expected 
child, if it should be a .son, should be joint 
sovereigns of the empire, and that Perdiccas, 
to whom Alexander had left his signet-ring 
just before his death, .should be regent in 
their name. None of the parties to this ar- 
rangement intended that Philip Arrhidaeus 
and Roxana’s expecfled child .should be any 
more than nominal sovereigns, as they at 
the same time divided all the real authority 
among themselves, under the title of lieu- 
tenants or viceroys. There were at first 
almost forty of these lieutenants, but this 
form of government did not continue very 
long. The most important of these vice- 


roys were Antipater and Crdlerus in Mace- 
don and Greece; Ptolemy in Egypt; An tig- 
onus in Phrygia, Lycia and Pamphylia ; 
Eeonnatus in Helle.spontine Phrygia; Eii- 
menes in Paphlagonia and Cappadocia ; and 
Lysimachus in Thrace. 

After these arrangements the last rites 
were paid to the remains of Alexander the 
Great. His body was conveyed to Syria, 
whence it was tran.sported to Alexandria, in 
Egypt, where it was deposited in a mauso- 
leum erected by Ptolemy, the Macedonian 
viceroy of Egypt. 

In due time Roxana gave birth to a son, 
and put Statira to death before a similar 
event could occur in her case. Roxana’s 
infant son, thus the posthumous child of 
Alexander the Great, was named Alexander 
IV., and was declared joint sovereign of 
the empire with Philip Arrhidams; but the 
real ruler was Perdiccas, who for two years 
held the Macedonian Empire together and 
loyal to the family of its illustrious founder. 
Four regents, or guardians of the realm, 
were appointed — two in A.sia and two in 
Europe; but Perdiccas murdered his co-re- 
gent, thus becoming the .sole ruler of Asia, 
while Antipater and Crdterus governed 
Macedon and Greece. 

When intelligence of the death of Alex- 
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The battle of Ipsus resulted in a pcrma- ^ 
nent division of the vast empire founded j 
by Alexander the Great, after twenty-two | 
years of vSanguinar>^ wars among his gener- j 
als, during which the whole of Alexander’s j 
family and all his relatives perished. The | 
triumphant Seleucus and Lysimachus di- | 
vided the dominion of Asia between them ; 
Seleucus receiving the Euphrates valley, j 
Northern Syria, Cappadocia and part of | 
Phrygia; while Eysimachus obtained the ' 
remainder of Asia Minor in addition to , 
Thrace, which extended along the western , 
shores of the Euxine as far north as the 
mouths of the Danube. Ptoleni}- was al- 
lowed to hold Egypt, along with Palestine, 
Pluenicia and C(vle Syria; while Cassander , 
was allowed to reign in Macedon and Greece | 
until his dearth. | 

These twent>'-two years of war among i 
Alexander’s generals had disastrous conse- 
quences for Macedon, by the exhausting ex- 
penditure of ])lood and treasure, and like- 
wise by the introdu(5tion of Oriental habits 
of luxury and unmanly servility, in the i 
place of the free and simple manners of pre- | 
vicnis ages. The minds of the Greeks were i 
enlarged by a knowledge of the history and ’ 
philosophy of the Asiatic nations, and by j 
the observation of the physical world with ] 


its produces in new climates and circumstan- 
ces, but most of the influences which had 
kept the free spirit of the Grecian race alive 
no longer operated. Grecian patriotism was a 
thing of the past. Genius gave way to 
learning, and art to imitation. 

The gains to Asia were many splendid 
cities and a vastly-increased commerce, 
along with the Greek militar}' discipline and 
forms of civil government, which added new 
strength to her armies and states. The 
Greek language prevailed among the edu- 
cated and ruling classes from the Adriatic 
on the west to the Indus on the east, and 
from the northern shores of the luixine, or 
Black vSea, to the southern frontier of I^gypt. 
The influence of Hellenic thought prevailed 
during a thousand years in Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine and ICgypt, until the hosts of 
Mohammed changed the face of this quarter 
of the world anew by the establishment of 
a new vSeniitic dominion. The wide diffu- 
sion of the Greek language throughout the 
whole West of Asia was one of the mort 
important preparations for the spread of 
the Christian religion. Had Alexander 
lived to complete his great projedl of amal- 
gamating the Greek and Oriental nations, 
Asia would have l>een still more the gainer, 
and Europe more the loser, in consequence. 


vSECTlON XIX.— MACP:dON and GREECE. 


EMfiTRIUS Poliorcetes, .son 
of Antigonus, proceeded to 
Greece, after the battle of Ip- 
sus, but the Athenians refused 
to receive him. After entering 
into an alliance with Seleucus, King of 
Syria, Demetrius appeared before Athens, 
which, after a long siege, he captured; but 
instead of punishing the Athenians for their 
obstinate resistance, he treated them with 
unexpedled magnanimity, supplied their 
wants, and did all in his power to relieve 
them from the miseries which the long siege 



I had occasioned. After the death of Cas- 
i Sander, Demetrius seized the throne of 

I 

I Macedon and Greece; but seven years after- 
! ward, Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, and Ly- 
j simachus. King of Thrace, successively 
; pos.sessed themselves of the kingdom of 
j Macedon, and Demetrius died in captivity 
I (B. C. 283). After Lysimachus had reigned 
! over Macedon six years, a war broke out 
lietween him and Seleucus, King of Syria; 
and Lysimachus was defeated and slain in 
battle near Sardis. Soon afterward, Seleu- 
cus was assassinated in Thrace by Ptolemy 
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Ceraunus, son of Pt 61 eiuy, King of Egypt, 
who then became King of Macedon and 
Cxreece (B. C. 280). 

In the year 280 B. C., Macedonia w^as in- 
vaded by an immense horde of barbarians, 
called Gauls, under their chief, Brennus; 
and Ptolemy Ceraunus, who had usurped 
the throne of Macedon, was defeated and 
slain ill battle against them. After fright- 
fully ravaging Macedonia, the Gauls, under 
the leadership of Brennus, invaded Greece 
the next year (B. C. 279), and marched into 
Phocis for the purpose of plundering the 
temple to Apollo at Delphi. The Grecians 
met and defeated the barbarians at the pass 
of Thermopylae, where their ancestors under 
the brave Leonidas two centuries before had 
made so heroic a defense against the im- 
mense Persian hosts of Xerxes; but the 
Gauls, like the Persians, inarched by a 
secret path over the mountains, revealed to 
them by a traitor from the Grecian army; 
and the Greeks were finally obliged to re- 
treat. Finding their way unobstru( 5 led, the 
barbarians then pushed forward to Delphi; 
but the Phocians soon arose against them 
and harassed their flank and rear, and at 
Delphi a very violent storm and earthquake 
so terrified the superstitious Gauls, and 
caused such a panic in their ranks, that they 
fought against each other, and w'ere at last 
so weakened by mutual slaughter that they 
retired from Greece, many being slaughtered 
by the exasperated Greeks without mercy. 
The Gallic leader, Brennus, who had been 
severely wounded before Delphi, killed him- 
self in despair. The shattered remnants of 
the Gauls then passed over into Asia Minor, 
and settled in the country named after them, 
Galatia. 

After the death of Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
Anttgonus GonAVus, son of Demetrius Po- 
liorcdtes, seized the throne of Macedon and 
Greece; but he found a powerful rival com- 
petitor in the ambitious Pyrrhus, King of 
Epirus. After having failed in an expedi- 
tion into Italy against the Romans, Pyrrhus 
aimed at reducing the whole of Greece and 
Macedonia under his own dominion, and 
with this end in view he invaded Macedonia; 


but he was soon obliged to retire into the 
Peloponnesus, and after being repulsed in 
an attack on Lacedaemon, he entered Argos, 
where a terrible conflidt ensued, in which 
Pyrrhus was killed by a huge tile hurled 
upon him from a hou.se top by an Argivc 
woman, who was enraged at seeing that he 
was about to slay her son (B. C. 272). The 
death of Pyrrhus put an end to the long 
struggle for power among Alexander’s suc- 
cesvsors in the West. 

A new powxT now arose in Greece which 
soon became a formidable adversary to 
Macedonian supremacy in Greece, and which 
at one time promised fair to revive the former 
glory and influence of the Hellenic race. 
This power was the celebrated Ac/urmi 
Lcagm\ which at first consisted only of 
twelve towns of Acha*a associated together 
for common defense and forming a little 
confederated republic, all the towns being 
equally represented in the federal govern- 
ment, which was entrusted with all matters 
concerning the general welfare, while each 
town retained the right of managing its own 
domestic affairs. The Achcean T^eague did 
not possess much political influence until 
about the middle of the third century before 
Christ, when Aratus, an exile from Sicyon, 
with a few followers, took the city by sur- 
prise in the night, and, without the cost of 
a single life, liberated it from the sway of 
the tyrants who had long oppressed it with 
their despotic rule (B. C. 251). Dreading 
the hostility of the King of Macedon, Ardtus 
induced Sicyon to join the Achaean I^eague. 
Ardtus soon became the idol of the Acha'- 
ans, and soon after the accession of Sicyon 
to the League he was placed at the head 
of the Achaean armies. Corinth, which 
had been seized by a stratagem of Antigonus 
Gondtus of Macedon, and whose citadel 
was occupied by a Macedonian garrison, 
was delivered by a gallant enterprise of 
Ardtus of Sicyon, and was also induced to 
join the Achaean League. Other cities 
joined the confederacy; but Argos and Cor- 
inth, influenced by the Spartans, at length 
seceded from the League. In wars with the 
Macedonians, the Achaeans triumphed. 
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Besides the King of Macedon, the enemies 
of the Achaean League were the ^tolian 
League and the -Spartans. The ^Ltolian 
League, which was a confederation of the 
rudest of the Grecian tribes, had by degrees 
extended its supremacy over Locris, Phocis, 
Boeotia and other Grecian states. The 
valiant Spartan kings, Agis III. and Cle- 
6menes, endeavored to restore the ancient 
glory and greatness of Lacediemon by re- 
viving the long-negledted laws of Lycurgns, 
the foundation of vSparta’s former glory. 
They met with considerable opposition from 
the wealthy and aristocratic citizens of Lace- 
daemon, and Agis III. was cruelly murdered 
in pri.son; but Cleomenes succeeded in his 
endeavors by causing the opponents to his 
schemes to be removed by assassination. 
The ambitious Cleomenes aimed at the ele- 
vation of Sparta to the rank of the first 
power in Greece; and as the Achaean League 
was the chief obstacle in the way of his 
cherished designs, all his energies were di- 
rected to efforts for the dissolution of that 
formidable confederacy. 

Seeing that the liberties of Greece were in 
greater danger from Spartan than from 
Macedonian ambition, A rat us of Sicyon, 
the Achaean chieftain, entered into an alli- 
ance with King Antigonus Doson of Mace- 
don, the old enemy of the Achaean League. 
Cleomenes was defeated and Lacedaemon 
captured by the King of Macedon (B. C. 
22i). Afterwards, in a war against the 
^tolian League, Aratus fonned an alliance 
with Philip V., the succes.sor of Antigonus 
Dovson on the throne of Macedon; but when 
Ardtus di.spleased Philip by advising him 
not to enter into an alliance with the Car- 
thaginians in their war against the Romans, 
the Macedonian king caused the valiant 
leader of the Achaean League to be poisoned 
(B. C. 213). 

The successor of Ardtus of Sicyon in the 
administration of the affairs of the Achaean 
I.^ague was the talented and virtuous Phil- 
opoemen, who subdued the Spartans, and 
compelled them to abolish the laws of Ly- 
curgus and to join the Achaean League. In 
a general assembly of the Greeks, Philopce- 
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men was hailed as the restorer of Grecian 
liberty. 

During the second war between Rome 
and Carthage, King Philip V. of Macedon 
entered into an alliance with the Cartha- 
ginians against the Romans. To give Pliilip 
sufficient employment in Greece, the Ro- 
mans induced the .Ltolians and the Spartans 
to wage war against the King of Macedon. 
A||er the conclusion of peace between Rome 
and Carthage, the Roman general Flamin- 
ius, who had been sent into Greece with a 
large army, defeated King Philip V. in a * 
decisive battle fought in Thessaly, near a 
range of low hills, called from their })eculiar 
shape, Cynoscephake, or dogs’ heads (B. C. 
197). Philip V. was obliged to accept ])eace 
and to acknowledge the independence (»f 
Greece. At the Isthmian Games, the Ro- 
man general, to gratify the vanity of the 
Greeks, proclaimed the liberation of Greece 
from Macedonian oppression; but the Ro- 
mans were now as intent on extending their 
supremac}' over Greece as the King of 
Macedon had been in maintaining his sway 
there. 

vSeveral years after the defeat of Philip V., 
of Macedon, tlie ^tolians took up arms 
against the Romans, and formed an alliance 
with Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, 
the enemy of Rome. The /Etolians were 
completely defeated and deprived of their 
independence by the Romans; and the^ 
ally, the Syrian king, having suffered dis- 
a.strous defeats by the Romans at Ther- 
mopylae and in the great battle of Magnesia, 
in Asia Minor, was compelled to accept a 
di.sadvantageous peace (B. C. 190). 

The Messenians attempting to .secede from 
the Achaean League, Philopcemen was sent 
to reduce them to submission; but being 
taken prisoner, the valiant Achaean leader 
was compelled to drink the cup of poi.son 
(B. C. 183). The Aclueans, however, con- 
quered Messen^ the following year, and put 
the murderers of Philopa*men to death. 

The wicked Pkrseus, who, on the death of 
his father, Philip V., had made his way to 
the throne of Macedon by the bloodiest 
crimes, was driven by the ambition of the 
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Romans into a war against that people; but 
he suffered a crushing defeat in the great 
battle of Pydna by the Roman army under 
the command of Paulus ^milius (B. C. 
168), and being soon afterward taken pris- 
oner, the unfortunate king was carried to 
Rome, to grace the triumph of his con- 
queror; and Macedonia became a Roman 
province. One thousand Achaean chi^s, 
who were accused of having a secret un^r- 
standing with Perseus, were seized and car- 
ried to Rome as hostages. After many of 
these chiefs had died at Rome, the rest re- 
turned to Greece, burning with vengeance 
against the Romans. 

Twenty years after the overthrow of the 
Maexidonian monarchy, the arrogance of the 
Romans, who assisted the Spartans in a war 


against the Achteans, and who demanded 
that the Achaean League should be reduced 
to its original limits, induced the Achaeans 
to take up arms in defense of the independ- 
ence of Greece against Roman encroach- 
ments (B. C. 148). The Achaeans were de- 
feated in several bloody battles, and finally 
the Roman army, commanded by Consul 
Mummius, took Corinth by storm and re- 
duced it to a.shes. Greece then became a 
Roman province under the name of Achaea 
(B. C. 146). Thus ends the history of the 
celebrated and once-flourishing repul)lics 
of Ancient Greece. We shall next proceed 
to a brief notice of the two most powerful 
and extensive kingdoms that arose from the 
dismemberment of the vast empire of Alex- 
ander the Great. 


KINGS OF MACEDON. 


B. C. 


795 


729 

684 

640 


540 

5 CX) 

454 

433 

399 

394 

393 

369 

366 

364 


KINGS. 


Caranus. 

CcKNUS. ) 

Thurymas. (' 
Pkrdiccas 1. 
arg.^:us. 

Phii^ip I. 
^Eropus. ) 
Ai.kctas. I 
Amyntas I. 
Alexander I. 
Pkrdjccas II. 
Archkeaus. 
Orestes. 
Pausanias. 
Amyntas II, 
Alexander II. 
Ptolemy. 
Perdiccas III. 


Dates uncertain. 


Dates uncertain. 


B. C. 


360 

^36 

324 

3^7 

298 

297 

294 

287 

286 

281 

28f) 

278 

277 

239 

229 

220 

178 


I 


KINGvS. 


Philip the Great. 

Alexander thi*: tiREAT. 

Philip Arrhid^eus. 

1 Cassander. 

I Philip IV. 

1 Alexander IV. and Antipater. 
I Demetrius I. 

Pyrrhus. 

I Dysimachus of Thrace. 
j Ptolemy Ceraunus. 

I Meleager. 

I Sosthenes. 

I Antigonus Gonatus. 

I Demetrius II. 

I Antigonus Doson. 
i Philip V. 

Pp:rseus (to 168 B. C.) 


SECTION XX.— SYRIAN EMPIRE OF THE SELEUCID^. 


HP; Syrian Empire of the Seleu- 
cidae dates from the year B. C. 
312. After Seleucus had lieen 
restored to the government of 
Babylonia, in that year, he ex- 
tended his dominion over all the provinces 
of Alexander’s empire between the Euphra- 
tes on the west and the Indus on the east, 
and between the Jaxartes on the north and 


the Erythnean (now Arabian) vSea on the 
south. He also waged war against an In- 
dian kingdom upon the western head-waters 
of the Ganges, thereby acquiring a vast ex- 
tension of commerce, and the addition of 
five hundred elephants to his army. After 
the victory of Antigonus off the Cyprian 
Salamis, Seleucus assumed the royal title. 
The battle cf Ipsus (B. C. 301) gave Seleu- 
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cus the dominion of the country as far west 
as the Mediterranean, and gave him posses- 
sion of Cappadocia, part of Phrygia, North- 
ern Syria, and the right bank of the mid- 
dle Euphrates, as his share of the territory 
which the conquerors divided between them; 
thus making his kingdom by far the most 
extensive that had been formed from the 
fragments of Alexander’s vast empire. 

vSeleucus skillfully and thoroughly organ- 
ized his extensive dominion, which was the 
most important of all the monarchies which 
sprang from the fragments of Alt^^ander’s 
empire. He divided his dominions into 
seventy-two provinces, all of which were 
placed under the rule of Greek or Mace- 
donian governors. A standing army of na- 
tive troops was organized and officered by 
Greeks or Macedonians. New cities sprang 
up in each of the seventy -two provinces, as 
monuments of the power of Seleucus, and 
as centers of Greek civilization. Sixteen of 
these cities were named Antioch, in honor 
of the father of Seleucus; five Laodicea, in 
honor of his mother, Eaodice; seven Seleu- 
cia, in honor of himself; and several in honor 
of his two wives, Apamea and Stratonice. 
For the purpose of watching the movements 
of his rivals, Ptolemy and Eysimachus, more 
effectually, Seleucus removed his capital 
from Babylon to the new city of Antioch, 
on the Orontes, which for almost a thousand 
years remained one of the largest and most 
celebrated cities of the East. The new cities 
of vSeleucia and Antioch in Syria became the 
centers of Grecian culture and refinement 
in Asia. The ancient Baalbec — the Greek 
Heliopolis — was a splendid city, as attested 
by its ruins. 

In B. C. 293, Seleucus divided his empire 
with his son Antiochus, giving him all the 
provinces east of the Euphrates. Demetri- 
us Poliorcetes, who had won and lost Mace- 
donia, invaded the dominions of Lysiinachus 
in Asia Minor in B. C. 287, for the purpo.se 
of acquiring for himself a new kingdom 
with his sword. Failing in this quarter, he 
invaded Cilicia and attacked the dominions 
of Seleucus, by whom he was defeated and 
held a prisoner the remainder of his life. 
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In B. C. 281 Lyshnachus, King of Tlirace, 
murdered his son, at the instigation of his 
Egyptian wife, Arsinoe, and her brother, 
Ptolemy Ceraunus; thus alienating the 
affedlions of his subje( 5 ls* The widow of 
the murdered prince fled to the court of 
Seleucus, who espoused her cause and in- 
vaded the dominions of Lysiinachus in Asia 
Minor. Seleucus and Lysiinachus, now 
bofh aged, were the only survivors of Alex- 
ander's companions and generals. Lysima- 
chus was defeated and slain in the battle of 
Corupcdion (B. C. 281), and all his posses- 
sions in Asia Minor fell into the hands of 
the viclorious Seleucus, who thus became 
master of the greater part of the empire of 
Alexander the Great. After committing 
the government of his present dominion to 
his son, Antiochus, the triumphant Seleucus 
crossed the Hellespont into Thrace and ad- 
vanced to Lysiniachia, the capital of his 
late rival, but was there assassinated by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, who thereby became 
King of Thrace and Macedonia (B. C. 280). 

Antiochus I., Soter, the son of Seleucus, 
inherited his father’s Asiatic dominions, and 
.soon after his accession he waged war 
against the native kings of Bithynia, one of 
whom, Niconicdes, called to his aid the 
Gauls, who were then ravaging Thrace, 
Macedonia and Greece, and rewarded them 
for their assistance by assigning them a large 
territory in Northern Phrygia, which had 
fonned part of the dominions of Antiochus, 
and which was thereafter called Galdtia, 
North-western Lydia was likewise wrested 
from Antiochus and ereCled into Kingdom 
of PIrgamus. Antiochus acquired the title 
of (the Deliverer), from his only im- 
portant victory over the Gauls (B. C. 275); 
but his operations were^enerally unsuccess- 
ful, and his kingdom was ver>^ much dimin- 
ished in wealth and power during his reign. 
Antiochus Soter was defeated and killed in 
battle with the Gauls, near Ephesus, in B. 
C. 261. 

Antiochus IL, Theos, (the God), who 
bore .such a blasphemous title, .succeeded his 
father Antiochus Soter. He was a weak 
and licentious monarch, and abandoned his 
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govtfntnent to his wives and dissolute favor- 
ites, who were neither feared nor respe( 5 led in 
the remote provinces, and the empire rapidly 
declined. In the East, Bac^ria and Parthia 
^ revolted and formed themselves into inde- 
pendent kingdoms. These new monarchies 
greatly reduced the dominions of the Seleu- 
cidae in the East. Through the influence • 
of his wife, Laodict, Antiochus Theos be- 
came involved in a war with Egypt, which 
he ended by divorcing his wife and marry- 
ing Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, King ofl Egypt. 

On the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Antiochus sent away Berenice and took 
back his former wife, Laodice, who, doubt- 
ing his constancy, murdered him, along 
with Berenice and her infant son, to secure 
the kingdom for her son, Seleucus (B. C. 246). 

Sklkucus II., Callinicus, the .son of An- 
tiochus Theos and Laodice, succeeded his 
father, and was at once involved in a war 
with Ptolemy Eudrgetes, King of Egypt, 
who invaded the dominions of the Seleucidse 
to avenge the murder of his sister and 
nephew, and who the next year conquered 
almost the whole Syrian Empire, becoming 
master of all Asia west of the Tigris, except- 
ing part of Lydia and Phiy^gia; even Susi- 
ana, Media and Persia submitting to the 
invader, who carried his vidlorious arms as 

m 

far east as the Indus. But his .severe exac- 
tions aroused discontent, and a revolt in 
Egypt called him home, whereupon he lo.st 
all his conquests, Seleucus reestabli.shing his 
authority from the Indus on the east to the 
jEgean on the west. Soon afterward Anti- 
ochus Hierax (the Hawk), younger brother 
of the king, only fourteen years old, re- 
volted and was aided by his uncle and a 
troop of Gauls; whi^e, at the same time, the 
Parthian king, Atsdces II., gained some 
important advantages in the East, and sig- 
nally defeated Seleucus Callinicus in a great 
battle (B. C. 237). The civil war between 
Seleucus and his youthful brother continued 
until B. C. 229, when the rebellious prince 
was defeated and obliged to flee for his life. 
Seleucus Callinicus was killed by a fall 
from his horse (B. C. 226). 


Seleucus III., Ceraunus, the son and 
succe.s.sor of Seleucus Callinicus, reigned 
only three years; and in an expedition 
again.st Attains, King of Pergamus, he was 
killed by some of his mutinous officers ( B. 
C. 223). 

Antiochus III., the Great, the great- 
grandvSon of Seleucus, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Seleucidse, had an eventful 
reign of thirty-six years (B. C. 223-187). 
He began his reign by crushing the re- 
volt of Molo, the ablest of his generals, 
who had made himself master of the 
provinces east of the Euphrates, and 
had annihilated every army sent against 
him. Antiochus finally defeated Molo in 
B. C. 220, after which he waged war with 
Ptolemy Philopator, King of Egypt, for the 
recovery of Phcenicia and Palestine, which 
had hitherto been held by Ptolemy. He 
first conquered those provinces; Palestine 
having become alienated from Egypt by 
Ptolemy Philopator' s profanation of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and willingly submit- 
ting to Antiochus the Great, who advanced 
.southwards and encountered the Eg>'ptiaii 
army at Raphia, where he suffered a great 
defeat, which deprived him of all his con- 
quests except Seleucia in Syria, the port of 
Antioch (B. C. 217). 

Archaeus, the cousin of Antiochus the 
Great, and hitherto the loyal servant of 
Antiochus and his father, had revolted in 
consequence of the false accusations of Her- 
mias, the king’s prime minister. Archaeus 
made him.self master of all the provinces 
we.st of the Taurus mountain-range. After 
making peace with the King of Egypt, 
Antiochus the Great marched against the 
rebel chieftain, wrested all his pos.sessions 
from him in one campaign, besieged him in 
Sardis two years, and finally captured him 
by treachery and caused him to be put to 
death (B. C. 214). 

Antiochus then led an army to the eastern 
portion of his empire to meet the Parthian 
kingArsaces III., who was advancing toward 
Media. By a rapid march acro.ss the desert to 
Hecatdmpylos, the Parthian capital, Anti- 
ochus took that city (B. C. 213), after which 
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ander the Great reached Greece, the Athe- 
nians, the -®tolians and other Grecian allies, 
decided upon rising in revolt against Antip- 
ater for the purpose of throwing off the 
hated yoke of Macedonian supremacy. The 
revolted allies assembled a considerable army 
and placed it under the command of the able 
Athenian general Leosthenes; while the 
Athenian people sent a galley to the island 
of ^gina to bring back Demosthenes, thus 
clearly showing that they would have had 
no objecftion to Alexander’s Olympic proc- 
lamation had it only applied to such men 
as the illustrious orator and patriot. When 
Demosthenes approached Athens, his coun- 
trymen of every age, rank and sex flocked 
out to meet him, and brought him into the 
city with the warmest demonstrations of re- 
spe(ft and j oy . But neither Demosthenes nor 
Phocion, the two most experienced patriots 
of Athens, appear to have expedled any per- 
manent benefit from this momentary" outburst 
of the old spirit of Athenian patriotism. 

At the beginning of the struggle with 
Antipater, however, there did seem to be 
some hope of permanent success. Leosthe- 
nes led the allied Grecian army into Thes- 
.saly, where he defeated Antipater in a spir- 
ited engagement. But Antipater sustained 
his military reputation by the excellent or- 
der of his retreat, and was enabled to throw 
his forces into the town of Lamia, where he 
was besieged by the vidlorious anny under 
Leosthenes. After an obstinate defense, 
Antipater finally made a successful sally, 
escaping with his troops through the lines 
of the besiegers. This enabled him to join 
the reinforcements which he had sent for 
from Asia, and soon afterward he encoun- 
tered and defeated the allies at Cranon. The 
vanquished allies were obliged to sue for 
peace, which Antipater only granted on the 
most humiliating terms to the Athenians. 
Athens was required to abolish her demo- 
cratic form of government; a Macedonian 
garrison was to be placed in the city, and 
Demosthenes and other orators were to be 
delivered to the Macedonians. This struggle 
was called the Lamian War, because its 
seat was the Thessalian town of Lamia. 


When Demosthenes was informed of the 
conditions of peace imposed upon his coun- 
try, he fled to Calauria, a small island near 
^gina, in the mouth of the Saronic Gulf. 
Thither he was followed by Archias, a man 
who had basely undertaken to deliver the 
renowned orator and other proscribed per- 
sons to Antipater, and who now sought to 
persuade Demosthenes that the Macedo- 
nians intended to do him no injury. The 
great orator was seated camly in the temple 
of Poseidon; when Archias found him, and, 
when the deceptive words were addressed 
to him, he begged to be permitted to retire 
a little farther into the fane, for the purpose 
of writing a few words to his family. He 
then stepped aside and chewed a quill con- 
taining poison, and then, moving towards 
Archias, fell dead at the foot of the altar. 
Thus ended the life and career of an orator 
acknowledged by the unanimous voice of 
mankind to have never had an equal. 

When Antipater was called to Asia soon 
afterward to quiet the dissensions prevalent 
there, the ./Etolians embraced the opportu- 
nity to again attack the Macedonian terri- 
tories, but failed as signally as in the previ- 
ous enterprise. Peace was restored before 
Antipater’s return. 

The various viceroys and commanders 
who had been appointed to the different 
provinces of the great Macedonian Empire, 
as was very easy to see from the beginning, 
soon sought to retain the dominions assign- 
ed to them, and in a short time realized 
these anticipations. When the regent Per- 
diccas saw that it was impossible to preserv^e 
the crown for the infant Alexander IV., he 
aspired to the sovereignty of the whole Al- 
exandrian dominions himself; but encoun- 
tered opposition from Antigonus, one of 
the viceroys of Asia Minor, and Ptdlemy, 
the viceroy of Egypt. Eumenes, another 
viceroy of Asia Minor, supported him. An- 
tigonus aimed at the sovereignty himself, 
while Ptdlemy designed ereding his prov- 
ince in the Nile valley into an independent 
kingdom. Perdiccas was slain by his muti- 
nous troops in a campaign against Ptdlemy, 
and Crdterus perished in a battle with Eti- 
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DISSOLUTION OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 


nienes in Cappadocia, thus leaving Antipa- 
ter sole regent of the entire Macedonian 
Empire. Antipater silenced Euridice, the 
young wife of the puppet king, Philip Ar- 
rhidaeus, who demanded to be allowed a 
share in the goVernment, and caused the 
empire to be newly divided (B. C. 320). 
Antigonus, being assigned to the condudl 
of the war against Eumenes, seized the 
larger portion of Asia Minor, under the 
pretext of upholding the royal authority. 

Antipater died in Macedon in B. C. 319; 
and on his death-bed gave a striking ex- 
ample of his disinterested regard for the in- 
terests of the Macedonian power, by ap- 
pointing Polysperchon, the oldest of Alex- 
ander’s generals then in Europe, as his suc- 
cessor to the viceroyalty of Macedon and 
Greece and to the regency of the entire 
Alexandrian dominions, thus disregarding 
the claims of relationship. When some one 
had once asked Alexander the Great whether 
Antipater did not need a crown, the con- 
queror replied : ‘ ‘ Antipater is royal within. ’ ’ 

One of Poly vsperch on’s first adls caused the 
death of Phacion, the last of the Athenians 
worthy of being ranked with the great men of 
former times. Desiring to remove the gov- 
ernors appointed by Antipater, to enable 
him to more advantageously concentrate the 
power of the empire in his own person, 
Polysperchon ordered the Macedonian gar- 
risons to be dismi.ssed from Athens and 
other cities. The Athenians rejoiced at this 
decree; but Nicanor, the governor of the 
Macedonian garrison in Athens, declined to 
obey the viceroy’s orders, and Phocion was 
charged with abetting his contumacy. The 
Athenians did not pause to inquire into 
the truth or falsity of the accusation, nor 
did they allow Phocion to defend himself; 
but, in their blind rage, they first proscribed 
the venerable patriot, and afterw’ards com- 
pelled him to drink the cup of poison. 
Phocion was a citizen of spotle.ss virtue, 
and a talented warrior and statesman. He 
had for a long time beheld the degeneracy 
of the Athenian charadler, and the inability 
of his countrymen to occupy their former 
lofty position among nations, and for that 
^8 
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reason he had, in the days of Philip and 
Alexander, counseled such measures as 
tended to promote the tranquillity of his 
country and permit her to cultivate -those 
ingenious arts from which the noblest 
trophies had sprung in the period of her 
glorious career. When their temporary and 
misguided passion had passed away, the 
Athenians, as they had so frequentl}^ done in 
the case of othgi' patriots, sorrowfully remem- 
bered all of Phocion ’s virtues and all the 
benefits for which they were indebted to him, 
and they erected a statue of brass to him 
and paid other honors to his memory. 
Phocion may be regarded as the last of the 
wise and able leaders of ancient Greece, 
and this circumstance doubtless accounted 
for the insignificance into which the Grecian 
republics gradually sunk after this period. 

The appointment of Polysperchon as An- 
tipater’s successor disgusted Cassander, An- 
tipater’s son, and Cassander accordingly 
joined Antigonus, who was prosecuting the 
war against Eumenes. Polysperchon and 
Eumenes were endeavoring to uphold the 
unity of Alexander’s great empire, while 
Cassander, Antigonus and Ptolemy were 
.seeking to dismember it for their own ag- 
grandizement. Antigonus defeated a royal ^ 
fleet near Byzantium, after which he drove 
luimenes bej'ond the Tigris, where the lat- 
ter was joined b}' many of the ICastern sa- 
traps; but, in spite of this reinforcement, 
Phimenes was defeated after two indecisive 
battles and was seized by his own troops 
and delivered up to Antigonus, who put him 
to death (B. C. 316). 

Til Macedon during the same year the 
puppet king, Ifliilip Arrhideeus, and his wife 
were put to death by order of Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander the Great. But Olym- 
pias herself fell into Cassdnder’s power at 
T^ydna; and, in utter violation of the condi- 
tions of lier surrender, was murdered by her 
enemies. Cassdnder became master of Mace- 
don and Greece. He secured his power by 
marrying Thessalonica, the half-sister of 
Alexander the Great, and founded in her 
honor the city bearing her name (B. C. 316), 

The ambition of Antigonus now began 
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to alarm the other Macedonian generals and 
viceroys, as it was very evident that he was 
aiming at the undivided sovereignt}" of the 
whole of Alexander’s doiiiiiiions. He dis- 
posed of the Pvastern satrapies at his pleas- 
ure, and drove vSeleucus from Babylonia. 
Seleucus thereupon sought refuge in Kg}'pt, 
and united with Ptolemy, viceroy of Egypt, 
Cassdnder, viceroy of Macedon and Greece, 
Lysimachus, viceroy of Thrace and Bi- 
thynia, in a league against Antigonus. 
Thereupon a four years’ war followed (B. 
C. 315-31 1 ), resulting in the recovery of 
Babylon and the East by Seleucus, while 
Antigonus gained power in Syria, Asia 
Minor and Greece. The peace of B. C. 31 1 
provided for the independence of the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, but permitted Ptolemy 
to hold Egypt and Lysimachus to retain 
Thrace ; and left Cassdnder as regent of 
Macedon and Greece until Alexander IV. 
should attain his majority, that prince be- 
ing now sixteen years of age. But both 
Alexander IV., and his mother Roxana 
were murdered l)y order of Cassdnder. 

Cassdnder entrusted the government of 
Athens to Demetrius Phalereus, whose ad- 
ministration of ten 3X‘ars was so ])opular 
that the Athenians raised three hundred 
' and sixt}^ braz.en statues to his honor: l)Ut 
at lengtlu having lost all his popularity b}^ 
his dissipated habits, Demetrius was com- 
pelled to retire into Egypt, all his statues 
but one being thrown down. 

Seleucus, having recovered Babylon, also 
made himself master of Susiana, Media and 
Persia, and was not a party to the peace. 
All the allies probabl)* considered him fully 
able to hold all his conquests. The peace 
of B. C. 311 lasted l)r.t one year, and was 
broken by Ptolemy, on the pretext that An- 
tigonus had not liberated the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor, as provided for by the treaty, 
and that Cassdnder still maintained his gar- 
risons in the cities of European Greece. The 
war was thereupon renewed. Ptolemy 
gained an important success at first in Cili- 
cia, but was finally checked by Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus, known as Demdtrius Po- 
liorc^tes (the iown-taket^. Ptdlcmy then 


invaded Greece and occupied Sicyon and 
Corinth. He sought to marry Cleopatra, 
the sister of Alexander the Great, and the 
last survivor of the royal family of Macedon, 
but the princess was assassinated by order 
of Cassdnder (B. C. 308). Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes now arrived with a large fleet for the 
relief of Athens, whereupon Ptolemy retired 
to Cyprus and .seized the island, but was 
followed by Demetrius Poliorcetes in B. C. 
306. A great naval battle occurred off Sa- 
lamis, in C3q)rus — one of the most severe 
.sea-fights in the world's liistor3^ — in which 
Pt61em3^ was thorough^' defeated, with the 
loss of all but eight of his .ships, while .sev- 
enteen thousand of his soldiers and sailors 
were made prisoners by the victorious fleet 
under Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

The five leading generals now a.ssumed 
the royal title. Demetrius Poliorcetes 
vainly besieged Rhodes for an entire year; 
and that town, by its heroic defense, secured 
the privileges of neutrality during the re- 
maining years of the war. During this 
year (B. C. 305) Ca.ssdnder made progre.ss in 
his efforts to l)ring Greece under his author- 
ity. He had captured Corinth and was 
be.sieging Athens when Demetrius Polior- 
cctes arrived in the Euripus for the relief of 
the beleaguered city. Thereupon Ca.s.sander 
relinquished the siege and marched against 
Demetrius, but was defeated 1)3’ him in a 
battle -near Thermopyke, after which the 
vidorious Demetrius entered Athens, 
where he was jo3’full3’ welcomed by the in- 
habitants. Demetrius assembled a congress 
at Corinth, which conferred upon him the 
title of generali.ssimo. 

Cassdnder, in great alarm, stirred up his 
allies to invade Asia Minor; and in the 
spring of B. C. 301, Demetrius was recalled 
to the aid of his father, who was menaced 
1)3^ the united forces of Lysimachus and 
Seleucus, the latter of whom had come from 
the East with a large army, including four 
hundred and eight3" elephants. A great 
and deci.sive battle was fought at Ipsus, in 
Phr3^gia, B. C. 301, Antigonus and Deme- 
trius being utterly defeated, and Antigonus 
slain in the eighty-first year of his age. 
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lie passed the mountains and entered Hyr- 
cania, where he fought an indecisive battle 
with the Parthians, in consequence of which 
he agreed to a treaty of peace, by which he 
acknowledged the independence of Parthia 
and Hyrcania as one kingdom under Arsd- 


; luithydenius, and Demetrius, the son of 
I Antiochus. Antiochus then crossed the 
I Hindoo Koosli mountain-range and pene- 
; trated into India, where he renewed the old 
; alliance of vSeleucus Niedtor with the Indian 
kingdom of that region, after which he re- 
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ces. Antiochus then made war on Ba(5lria, turned home through Arachosia, Drangiana 
but after he had won some successes he made and Carmania, wintering in the last-named 
peace with the Bacftrian king, Euthydemus, ’ province. The next year Antiochus under- 
leaving him in possession of Bacflria and took a naval expedition in the Persian Gulf 
Sogdiana. A marriage was arranged lie- i against the Arabs on the western shore of 
tween the daughter of the Bacflrian king, | that body of water, to punish them for their 
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piracies, after which he returned home (B. 
C. 205), after an absence of seven years, 
whereupon he received the title of the Great, 
by which name he is generally known in 
history. 

Antfochus now renewed his designs 
against Egypt, in which country Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, a child of only five years, suc- 
ceeded his father, Ptolemy Philopator, the 
government being condu( 5 led by a regent. 
Antfochus, considering the opportunity fa- 
vorable for aggrandizing himself at the ex- 
pense of the Egyptian monarchy, made a 
treaty with Philip V. of Macedon to divide 
the kingdom of the Ptolemies between them. 
Philip’s designs were interrupted by his un- 
fortunate war with Rome; but Antfochus 
prosecuted hostilities with great aeflivity in 
Ccele-Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine, and 
recovered those provinces by the decisive 
battle of Pdneas, B. C. 198. Antfochus 
gave his daughter Cleopatra, in marriage to 
Ptdlemy Epfphanes, the young King of 
Egypt, and promised Ccele-Syria and Pales- 
tine as her dower, but neither Antfochus 
nor his successors fulfilled this promise. 
Antfochus then overran Asia Minor, crossed 
the Hellespont, and seized the Thracian 
Chersondsus. 

In B. C. 196, the Romans, after having 
defeated Philip V. of Macedon and assumed 
the protedlorate of Egypt, sent an em- 
bassy to Antfochus the Great, requiring 
him to surrender all the conquests of terri- 
tory which he had made from Egypt and 
from Macedon. Antfochus rejected this in- 
tervention of the great republic of the West 
with intense indignation, and prepared for 
war, with the assistance of Hannibal, the 
great Carthaginian leader, who had found 
refuge at his court. In B. C. 192 Antfo- 
chus invaded Greece and took Chalets, but 
he was decisively defeated by the Romans 
at Thermopylae and forced to retire into Asia 
Minor. The Romans followed up their suc- 
cess, and by two naval vicflories wrested from 
Antfochus the whole western coast of Asia 
Minor. The Roman army under the two 
Scipios crossed the Hellespont into Asia 
Minor, and in the great battle of Magnesia, in 


Lydia, B. C. 190, reduced Antfochus to such 
straits that he was obliged to sue for peace, 
which he only obtained by ceding all Asia 
Minor except Cilicia to the Romans, and by 
agreeing to pay a war-indemnity of fifteen 
thousand talents, equal to about fifteen 
million dollars, and giving twenty hostages, 
among whom was his son, Antfochus Epfph- 
anes, for the payment. The territory which 
Antfochus surrendered to the Romans 
was given to the Kingdom of Pergamus, 
which was thus sufficiently powerful to serve 
as a check upon the Syrian Empire of the 
Seleucidae. These losses were followed by 
the revolt of Armenia, which succeeded in 
establishing its independence of the vSeleu- 
cidae, (B. C. 190). While endeavoring to 
suppress the Armenian revolt, Antfochus, 
in order to obtain the money to pay the in- 
demnity imposed upon him by the Romans, 
plundered the temples of Asia of their treas- 
ures, thus exciting a tumult in Elymais, in 
which he lost his life (B. C. 187). 

SeIvEUCUS IV., Philopator, succeeded his 
father, Antfochus the Great, and had an un- 
eventful reign of eleven years. His king- 
dom was exhausted, and the Romans were 
ready to seize any of its exposed provinces 
if he made the least hostile movement. 
Seleucus Phildpator was finally assassinated 
by his treasurer, Heliodorus, who then 
usurpdri the Syrian crown (B, C. 176), but 
the usurper was soon overthrown by Anti- 
OCHUS IV., Epfphanes, the brother of vSeleu- 
cus Philopator, who, aided by Eumenes, 
King of Pergamus, established himself upon 
the throne. 

Antfochus Epfphanes had been a hostage 
at Rome thirteen years, and after his acces- 
sion he introduced many Roman customs 
into his kingdom, to the utter surprise of 
his subjec 5 ls. He waged war with Armenia, 
and, irritated at the demand of Ptolemy 
Philometor, King of Egypt, for the sur 
render of Syria and Palestine, which his 
father had promised as a dowry to the wife 
of Ptdlemy Epfphanes, he invaded Egypt, 
and had almost conquered the country when 
the Romans interfered and compelled him 
to relinquish all his conquests. Being thus 
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obliged to obey the Romans, Antiochus 
Epiphanes vented his rage upon the Jews 
by capturing Jerusalem by assault, and 
plundering and desecrating the Temple. 
His attempt to suppress the worship of 
Jehovah, and to introduce the Grecian poly- 
theism into Judaea, aroused the Jews to re- 
volt, and that people flew to arms under the 
leadership of the High Priest, Mattathias, 
and his heroic son, Judas Maccabaeus, and 
several times defeated the army sent by 
Antioch us Epiphanes to .subdue them. 
Antiochus, who was then in the East, set 
out in person to punish the Jews for this 
insult to his authority. On the way he 
stopped to plunder the temple at Ellymais, 
but was seized with a superstitious in- 
sanity which caused his death (B. C. 164). 
Both the Jews and the Greeks believed that 
his madness was infli( 5 led upon him as a 
punishment for his sacrilege. 

Antiochus V., Eiipator, the son of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, succeeded his father. As 
he was only twelve years old, the govern- 
ment was conduc 5 ted by Lysias as regent. 
Lysias and the youthful king proceeded to 
Judsea to prosecute the war against the re- 
bellious Jews, and forced Judas Maccabaeus 
to shut himself up in Jerusalem and besieged 
the city. Philip, whom Antiochus Epiph- 
anes had appointed guardian of his son, 
now appeared at Antioch with the royal sig- 
net and seized the government. When Lys- 
ias heard of this, he immediately caused the 
young king to make peace with Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, and at once returned to Antioch, 
defeated Philip, captured him, and put him 
to death. Lysias appears to have cared 
nothing for the* interests of the kingdom, 
as he made no eflbrt to check the Parthians, 
who were overrunning the eastern provinces 
of the kingdom, and as he did not resist the 
Romans, who were ravaging the kingdom on 
the west and harshly enforcing the terms of 
the treaty made with Antiochus the Great. 
In the midst of the serious danger thus 
threatening the kingdom of the vSeleucidae, 
Demetrius, the son of Seleucus Phildpator, 
e.scaped from Rome, where he had been 
kept for many years as a hostage, and seized 
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the throne, after causing both Antiochus 
Eupator and Lysias to be put to deafli (B. 
C. 162). 

Demetrius I. spent some years in un- 
successful efforts to crush the Jewish rebell- 
ion. He was at first succes.sfully resisted 
by Judas Maccabaeus; but when that val- 
iant chieftain perished in battle, the Romans 
entered into an alliance with the Jews and 
forbade Demetrius to conquer the revolted 
province of Jiuhea, which they recognized 
as an independent kingdom under the Mac- 
cabees. Demetrius then endeavored to de- 
throne Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia, and 
bestowed the Cappadocian crown upon 
Orophemes, his illegitimate brother. The 
deposed satrap of Babylon instigated the 
impostor, Alexander Balas, an illegitimate 
son of Antiochus Epiphanes, to claim the 
Syrian crown. The pretender was aided by 
the forces of Rome, Cappadocia, Pi^^Tgamus, 
Egypt and Jiuhea, which had entered into 
an alliance in his interest; and when Deme- 
trius was slain in battle, B. C. 151, his rival 
acquired the crown. 

AuKXANDim Balas reigned five years. 
His success was chiefly owing to Egypt, 
and he had married Cleopatra, the daughter 
of the Egyptian king, Ptolemy Philometor; 
but he proved himself wholly unfit for his 
royal station, as he relinquished the govern- 
ment to a worthless favorite named Ammo- 
nius, and abandoned himself to licentious- 
ne.ss and .self-indulgence. His ingratitude 
to his father-in-law, Ptolemy Philonn^tor, 
cau.scd that monarch to withdraw his sup- 
port, and to take his daughter Cleopatra 
from him and give her in marriage to 
Demetrius Niedtor, the .son of Demdtrius I., 
who had been encouraged to make preten- 
sions to the crown in consequence of the 
hatred of the Syrians towards Alexander 
Balas. Demetrius Nicator landed in Cilicia, 
and, aided by the Egyptian army under 
King Ptdlemy Philometor, defeated Alex- 
ander Balas in a battle near Antioch, where- 
upon Alexander fled into Arabia, where he 
was as.sa.ssinated by his own officers ( B. C. 
14b)- 

DEMfeTRius II., Niedtor, soon alienated 
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the favor of hLs subjecfls by his tyranny 
and ocuelty. The people of Antioch having 
rebelled against him, he j^ermitted his body- 
guard, composed of Jewish mercenaries, to 
plunder the city. Diodotus Tryphon, of 
Apamda, now set up Antiochus VI., the 
two-year-old son of Alexander Balas, as a 
claimant for the crown. Three years later 
Diodotus removed this infant pretender, 
and, with the aid of Judas Maccabaeus, de- 
clared himself king, assuming the name of 
Tryphon (B. C. 143). After fighting in- 
effectually for seven years against his rivals, 
Demetrius left the government in Syria to 
his wife, Cleopatra, as regent, and took the 
field against the Parthians, who had almost 
conquered the eastern province of the Seleu- 
cidcje; but Demetrius, after some successes, 
was defeated and made prisoner by the 
Parthian king, Arsdees VI., who kept him 
in captivity ten years, but treated him with 
all the honors of royalty, and gave him a 
Parthian princess for his second wife. 

Unable to maintain her position without 
assistance, Cleopatra called to her aid her 
husband’s brother, Antiochus Sidetes, who 
defeated and killed the usurper, Dicxlotus 
Tryphon, after a war of two 3^ears, and 
seated himself upon the vacant throne as 
Antiochus VII., Sidetes (B. C, 137), He 
married Cleopatra, his brother’s wife, who 
considered herself free on account of her 
husband’s captivity in Parthia and his mar- 
riage with a Parthian princess. Antiochus Si- 
ddtes made war on the Jews, captured Jerusa- 
lem, after a siege of almost a year, and again 
reduced Judiea under the dominion of the 
Seleucidae, in which condition that coun- 
try remained two years (B. C. 135-133). 

Antiochus Sidetes then led an expedition 
against the Parthians for the purpose of re- 
leasing his brother from captivity. He 
gained some success at first, but was finally 
defeated, with the loss of his army, and slain, 
after a reign of nine years (B. C. 128). Just 
before the death of Antiochus Sidetes, the 
Parthian king had liberated Demetrius 
Niedtor and sent him to Antioch to claim 
his crown, for the purpose of forcing Anti- 
ochus to retire from Parthia to preserve his 


kingdom. Demdtrius Niedtor resumed his 
authority, and the death of his brother soon 
afterward left him without a rival for a short 
time. Ptolemy Physcon, King of Egypt, 
soon raised up a pretender named Zabinas, 
for the purpose of revenging himself upon 
Demetrius for the support which he had 
given the Egyptian queen Cleopatra. Za- 
binas, who claimed to be a son of Alexan- 
der Balas, defeated Demetrius near Damas- 
cus. Thereupon' Demetrius fled to his 
former wife, Cleopatra, at Ptdlema'is (now 
Acre), but she refused to receive him. He 
then attempted to enter Tyre, but was 
captured and put to death (B. C. 126). 

Seueucus V., the eldest son of Demetrius 
Niedtor, asstimed the crown without the per- 
mission of his mother, Cleopatra, who then 
caused him to be put to death, and placed 
herself and her second son, Antiochus 
VIII., Gr> pus, on the throne as joint sov- 
ereigns. Zabinas, the pretender, at the same 
time reigned in part of Syria for seven years. 
Muring which he quarreled with his patron, 
Ptolemy Physcon, King of P^gypt, who 
abandoned him (B. C. 124); and finally 
Zabinas was defeated and captured by 
Antiochus Gr} pus, who compelled him to 
take poison (B. C. 122). The next year 
Antiochus Giypus found his mother con- 
spiring against his life, whereupon he caused 
her to be executed. 

The Syrian Empire of the Seleucidic now 
enjoyed eight years of peace, and well did 
this kingdom need rest, as it was ex- 
hausted b}^ the long foreign wars and the 
domestic commotions which tlistra( 5 led it, 
and had lost Parthia, Badlria, and all the 
other provinces east of the Euphrates, along 
with Judsea, thus becoming a mere petty 
state, without energy and thoroughly cor- 
rupt. The wealth of the country was in 
the possession of weak nobles enfeebled by 
luxury, the masses of the people being in a 
condition of abjeeft poverty. 

In B. C. 1 14 the king’s half-brother, An- 
tiochus X., Cyzicenus, the .son of Cleopatra 
by her third husband, Antiochus Sidetes, 
headed a rebellion against the king, thus 
involving the kingdom in a bloody war of 
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three years, and finally compelling Anti- 
ochus Grypus to divide the kingdom with 
him. But the war was renewed in B. C. 
105 and continued until B. C. 96, bringing 
dreadful loss and misery upon the kingdom, 
without any decisive gain to either party. 
During this period Syria was terribly rav- 
aged by the Arabs on the east and by the 
Egyptians on the south. The province of 
Cilicia and the cities of Tyre, Sidon and 
Seleucia revolted and achieved their inde- 
pendence. Finally, in B. C. 96, Antiochus 
Grypus was assassinated by Herdcleon, an 
officer of the court, who made an unsuccess- 
ful effort to seize the crown. 

SiCLKUCUS V., the son of Antiochus Giy- 
pus, succeeded his father on the Syrian 
throne, and continued the war again.st Anti- 
och us Cyzicenus, defeating him in a great 
battle. The vanquished pretender com- 
mitted suicide to avoid capture, but his 
eldest son, Antiochus X., Eusebes, main- 
tained the pretensions of the rival house, 
assumed the royal title, and drove Seleucu.^ 
V. into Cilicia. vSeleucus endeavored to 
raise money by a forced contribution from the 
people of the Cilician town of Mopsuestia, 
but they seized him and burned him alive. 

Philip, the brother of vSeleucus V., and 
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the second son of Antiochus Grypus, suc- 
ceeded to the Syrian throne, and with the 
assistance of his younger brothers, Deme- 
trius and Antiochus Dionysus, continued 
the war against Eusebes for some years; and 
Eiisebes was finally defeated and obliged to 
seek refuge in Parthia. But peace was 
still not restored to the country, as Philip 
and his brothers could not agree upon a 
satisfacftory division of power between them, 
and made war upon each other; and the 
unhappy kingdom onl}" obtained rest when 
the Syrians, tired of these dynastic quar- 
rels, invited Tigranes, King of Armenia, to 
become their sovereign. 

TiOkiNics readily accepted the invitation 
and governed Syria wisely and well for 
fourteen years ( B. C. 83-69 ), and the coun- 
tr}^ enjoyed tranquillity. Finally Tigrdnes 
incurred the vengeance of the Romans by 
assisting his father-in-law, Mithridates the 
Great, King of Pontus, and was forced to 
relinquish vSyria, whose crown was then 
conferred upon Antiochus XIII., Avsiati- 
cus, who reigned four years (B. C. 69-65), 
and was the last of the Seleucidac. In B. 
C. 65 the Roman general, Pompey the Great, 
defeated Antiochus Asidticus and converted 
Syria into a Roman province. 


THE SELEUCID.® OF SYRIA. 
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Antiochus Eupater. 
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Antiochus Asiaticus (to B. C. 65). 

150 

Alexander Balas. 
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SECTION XXL— EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMIES. 


HE conquest of Egypt by Alex- 
ander the Great in B. C. 332 
entirely changed the characfler 
of Egyptian history and of the 
Egyptian peo^^le, and laid the 
foundation of their future greatness and 
glory. He made Alexandria the capital of 
Egypt, and conferred upon it the advantages 
of Greek civilization, which rapidly spread 
among the native population. This change 
brought Egypt into constant and familiar 
intercourse with the rest of the world, and 
the old exclusiveness of the ancient Eg3"p- 
tians was forever broken down. Thus the 
Macedonian kingdom in Egj'pt presented a 
remarkable and striking contrast to the na- 
tive kingdoms and the Persian satrapy. 
When Palestine was annexed to the Mace- 
donian-Egyptian kingdom, the Jews were 
specially favored; and the Graeco- Macedo- 
nian conquerors, the native Egyptians, and 
the Jewish merchants — representatives of 
the Aryan, Hamitic and Semitic branches 
of the Caucasian race — were united as they 
had never been before. The native Eg}'p- 
tians, who had never been reconciled to the 
Medo-Persian dominion, hailed the Groeco- 
Macedonians as deliverers. Commercial 
pursuits were adopted by the larger portion 
of the nation. The masses of the people 
zealously engaged in the new industries 
that promised wealth as the reward of enter- 
prise. The learned class found delight in 
the intelle( 5 tual society and in the rare treas- 
ures of literature and art for which the court 
of the Ptolemies was distinguished. 

The Greek, Macedonian and Jewish ele- 
ments were principally found in and about 
Alexandria. The native Eg^^ptians in the 
interior of the country retained the language 
and religion which they had inherited from 
their ancestors; but they were also power- 
fully affedled in manners and thought, and 
were brought more into intercourse and 
sympathy with the rest of mankind, by their 
commingling with the Greeks. They l)e- 


came the willing subjedls of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, the Ptolemies, and 
under that dynasty they engaged adtively 
in commerce and commenced the cultivation 
of a literature which .soon made Alexandria 
the chief seat of Grecian learning and civ- 
ilization, and one of the most renowned 
cities of the ancient w’orld. 

Upon the death of Alexander the Great, 
in B. C. 324, Egypt was conferred on Ptcji.- 
EMY I., Soter, or Lagi, one of his most dis- 
tinguished generals. Ptolemy immediately 
took possession of his share of the great 
conqueror’s vast empire, and from the very 
beginning he intended to retain this re- 
nowned country for his own personal benefit, 
and proceeded, with great wisdom and en- 
ergy, to its organization into an independent 
kingdom for himself and his posterity. He 
•abandoned all other ambitious designs for 
the purpose of confining himself to the 
.strengthening of this country and the de- 
velopment of its internal re.sources, restrict- 
ing his conquests to those regions wdiich 
could be acquired without too much risk. 

Ptolemy’s chief effort w^as to make Egypt 
a great maritime power, and in this enter- 
privSe he eventually succeeded far beyond 
his expectations. To secure the success of 
this design, he sought to conquer Palestine, 
Phoenicia and Cyprus, whose forests he 
needed for ship-building, and whose hardy 
sailors he w^anted to man his fleets. . He oc- 
cupied Palestine and Phauiicia in B. C. 320, 
and retained po.ssession of them for six years, 
after which he lost them in a war with 
Antfgonus, and only fully recovered them 
after the battle of Ipsus, in B. C. 301. Many 
conflicts occurred in and about Cyprus, the 
mo.st .severe and decisive of which was the 
great naval battle off Salamis in B. C. 306. 
Ptolemy then lost Cyprus, but recovered 
it in B. C. 294 or 293, and that island con- 
stituted the most important foreig^ po.SvSe.s- 
.sion of the Ptolemies as long as their king- 
dom remained in existence. The first 
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Ptolemy also annexed Cyr^n^ and all the 
Libyan territory between it and Egypt. 

The kingdom founded by Ptolemy Soter 
was an absolute monarchy, in which the 
political power was vested entirely in the 
king, and was administered by Macedonian 
and Greek officials exclusively. The rank 
and file of the standing army was likewise 
composed almost wholly of Macedonians 
and Greeks, and was entirely officered by 
those people. The Greek inhabitants of the 
cities alone possessed full civil and political 
freedom. No important changes were, 
however, made in the political system or 
the ancient laws of the land, and Ptolemy 
reconciled the native Egyptians to his rule 
by respedfing their laws, religion and usages. 
The kingdom remained divided into nomes, 
each having its own ruler, who was generally 
a native Egyptian. The Ptolemies rebuilt 
the temples, paid special honor to the bull- 
deity, Apis, and took full advantage of all 
points of resem])laiice between the Greek 
and Eg>'ptian religions. IHoleniy ereded a 
magnificent temple to Serapis at Alexandria. 
The priests remained in possession of their 
privileges and honors. 

As Ptoleni}’ was an author himself, he 
was a liberal patron of learning and litera- 
ture, and pursued the most munificent 
polic}^ toward men of genius and letters. 
He colledled the celebrated library of Alex- 
andria and placed it in a building connecfled 
with the palace. 

He also founded the ]\fusnim, which at- 
tradled students and professors from every 
quarter of the globe. No place ever sur- 
passed Alexandria in its intellecflual and 
literary ac 5 livity, and that city was preemi- 
nently “the University of the East. “ Ptol- 
emy induced the most renowned scholars of 
the world to take up their residence at his 
court; and under his auspices Alexandria 
became what Athens had previously been — 
the great center of Greek civilization, learn- 
ing, wealth and refinement, and the great 
emporium of the world’s commerce; while 
a mingled civilization — Gret‘k, Egyptian 
and Jdfcrish — aro.se in this famous metropolis 
of the ancient kingdom of^the Pharaohs. 
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In that city Euclid.first unfolded the 
ments of Geomehy.'' There Eratosthenes 
discoursed of geography; Hippdrehus of 
astronomy; Aristophanes and Aristarchus 
of criticism; Manetho of histor>\ There 
Apelles and Antiphilus added their paint- 
ings, and Philetas, Callimachus and Apollo- 
nius their poems for the delight of a court 
which has never had a parallel in its mu- 
nificent patronage of men of talent and 
scholarship. 

Ptolemy adorned Alexandria with numer- 
ous costly and magiiificeht edifices, such as 
the royal Palace; the Museum; the great 
light-house on the island of Pharos, built 
of white marble, four hundred feet high, the 
light at the top of which could be seen at a 
distance of forty miles, and which was one 
of the Seven lionle^s of the World; the 
mole or causeway connedling this island 
with the mainland; the Hippodrome ; the 
temple of Serapis; and the Soma, or Mauur 
lcnm, to contain the remains of Alexander 
the Great. Ptolemy likewise rebuilt the 
inner chamber of the great temple at Karnak. 

Ptolemy vSoter died after a brilliant reign 
of forty years (P. C. 323-283), and was 
succeeded on the throne of Egypt by his re- 
nowned son, Ptolkmy II., Philadelphus, 
who was then twenty-six years old, and 
who had been carefully educated by the 
learned men whom his father had gathered 
at the court of Alexandria. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus encouraged science and literature 
on a still more liberal scale than did his 
illustrious father, and Alexandria reached 
its zenith of greatness and glory as the 
intellectual metropolis of the world. He 
increased the Alexandrian Library to five 
hundred volumes, and is often spoken of as 
the founder of that famous repository of 
ancient learning. He appointed agents to 
search Eurojx? and Asia for every valuable 
and meritorious literary work and to obtain it 
at any cost. He founded the minor library 
at Serapeium, and invited learned men 
from every portion of the world to llis court; 
and under his patronage and auspices liter- 
ary works of the greatest value were under- 
taken. 
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The mOvSt important of these literary ■ late them into Greek. The king entertained 
enterprises was the translation of the He- ' the translators with the greatest honor. The 
brew Scriptures into the Greek language, i books of the Pentateuch were coni])leted 
by which these sacred writings have become ; during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
the common property of the Jewish and | but the remaining books of the Old Testa- 



Christian world. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
had sent an embassy to the High Priest at Je- 
rusalem to bring a copy of the sublime works 
of the Hebrew bards and sages, along with 
a body of scholars who were able to trans- 


ment were translated by order of the later 
Ptolemies. The entire translation js called 
the Siptuagint Version, either because it 
was the work of seventy translators — Greek 
and Jewish do<5lors — or because it was au- 
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thorized by the Sdnhedrim of Alexandria, 
which consisted of seventy members. The 
Septuagint translation was an important 
event in history; and, by spreading knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew sacred literature, pre- 
pared the way for Christianity. 

It was also during the reign of Ptolemy 


Red Sea and the Nile, founded the port of 
Arsinoe (now Suez), and also Berenice, on 
the Red Sea; and established a caravan route 
from it to Coptos, near Thebes. Ptolemais, 
on the Red Sea, became a flourishing empo- 
rium of the ivory trade; and various indus- 
tries flourished, such as the weaving of 
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Philadelphus that the Egyptian priest, Ma- 
netho, wrote in Greek his celebrated History 
of Egypt. Ptolemy philadelphus liberally en- 
couraged painting and sculpture and adorn- 
ed Alexandria with numerous grand and 
noble edifices. He reopened the great canal 
built by Rameses the Great, coiinedling the 


linen, gla.ss-blowing and paper-making. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus boasted that no citi- 
zen was idle in Alexandria. His revenue 
was immense, being equal to that which 
Darius Hystapes had derived from the vast 
Medo-Persian Empire, thus amounting to 
fourteen thoilsand eight hundred talents, 
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«qual to about seventeen million seven hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars of our 
money, without counting the tribute in 
grain. His army numbered two hundred 
and fifty thousand men, and his fleet em- 
braced fifteen hundred vessels. 

Under Ptolemy Philadelphus, Egypt 
reached the culminating ]3oint of her com- 
mercial prosper! t}'. The rich products of 
India, Arabia and Ethiopia crowded the 
marts of Alexandria; and for centuries this 
commerce followed the route established ])y 
this great and enterprising monarch, and 
having its center at Alexandria, which was 
the ]K)int of its distribution to the European 
nations. Tlie P^thiopian trade was particu- 
larly important. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus did not inherit his 
father’s military genius, and his wars were 
therefore not as successful as those of his il- 
lustrious predecessor’s reign. His first war 
was against Macedon for the protection of 
the Achrcan Eeague. The second was 
against his half-brother Magas, King of 
Cyr^ne, who cast off his dependence uixm 
the Egyptian king, and marched against 
Egypt, about B. C. 266. Thereupon Magas 
entered into an alliance with Antiochus Si> 
ter, King of Syria, and invaded P^gypt a .sec- 
ond time in B. C. 264. The Egyptians pre- 
vented Antiochus from coming to Africa to 
aid Magas b}- vigorous movxanents in Asia, 
and checked the advance of Magas. In B. 
C. 259 Magas wai^ recognized as independ- 
ent .sovereign of the Cyrenaica, and his 
daughter Berenice was betrothed to the 
eldest .son of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Ptol- 
•eni}" made himself master of the coast of 
Asia Minor and many of the Cyclades, dur- 
ing his war with Antiochus Soter of Syria. 
Peace was made in B. C. 249, and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus gave his daughter in marriage 
to Antiochus Soter. 

The personal characfler of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus was not .so amiable as that of his 
father. He began his reign by banishing 
Demdtrius Phal^reus, merely becau.se he 
had advi.sed Ptolemy Soter not to alter the 
succe.ssion. Soon afterward he cau.sed two 
•of his brothers to be put to death. He was 
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first married to Arsinoe, the daughter of 
Lyshnachus, King of Thrace; but afterwards 
became enamored of his sister Arsinol\ who 
had already been married to his half-brother, 
Ptoleni}’ Ceraunus, whereupon he divorced 
his first wife and banished her to Coptos, in 
lipper Egypt. He then married his .sister, 
to whom he was thenceforth most affection- 
ately attached, though no children resulted 
from the marriage. The custom thus in- 
troduced b}’ Ptolemy Philadelphus was fol- 
lowed by all his succe.ssors, and was the 
cause of untold mischief and mi.sery to the 
kingdom of the Ptolemies. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus died in B. C. 247, after a glorious 
reign of thirty-six years from the death of 
his father. 

Ptolkmv III., Euca-getes, the son and 
.succes.sor of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was the 
mo.st enterprising monarch of this celebrated 
dynasty, and was a great conquenjr, as well 
as a liberal patron of literature and art. He 
was the .son of the first wife of his father. 
He departed from the defensive policy of his 
father and grandfather, and ))egan a .series 
of coiKpiests, thus reviving the glories of 
Egypt under the Pharaohs, and extended his 
dominions far beyond those of his }>redeces- 
I .sors or succe.ssors of the Ptolemaic dvnast\'. 
He acquired the (^n-enaica by his marriage 
with Berenice, the daughter and lieire.ss of 
Magas. In the .second year of his reign he 
waged war with Antiochus Theos, King of 
vSyria, to avenge the wrongs of his .sister 
Berenice, who had been divorced by Anti- 
ochus and murdered by I^aodice. In B. C. 
245 Ptolemy Eucrgetes led an army into 
Syria and took Antioch, after which he 
crossed the Euphrates and conquered Meso- 
potamia, Babylonia, Susiana, Media and 
Persia, and reduced all the eastern provinces 
of the Seleucidae as far as Bac 5 tria; while his 
fleet ravaged the coast of Asia Minor and 
Thrace. But when he was^uddenly recalled 
to Eg}"pt by coming troubles, all his Eastern 
conquests were at once lost, and those prov- 
inces were soon recovered by Antiochus 
Theos. The Egyptian king, however, re- 
tained his conquests on the .sea-coast, be- 
cause hi^ command of the sea, by means of 
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his powerful navy, enabled him to hold i 
them. Thus the Egyptian empire of Ptol- 
emy Eu^rgetes was one of iiiiiiiense extent, 
following the Mediterranean coast from Cy- 
r^n^ to the Hellespont, and embracing a 
part of Thrace and many islands of the 1 
Mediterranean. 

In the latter 3X‘ars of his reign, Ptolemy 
Enexgetes annexed a part of the western 
coast of Aral)ia and portions of Ethiopia. 
He participated in the wars in Greece, first 
assisting the Achaean League until it made 
peace with Antigonus Gonatus of Macedon, 
wlien he aided Cleomenes, King of Sparta, 
against the Achaean confederates. During 
this war the Egyptian fleet defeated the 
Macedonian fleet off the island of Andros. 
Ptolemy Euergetes remained on amicable 
terms with Rome, but declined the aid of- 
fered him by that republic against the King 
of Syria. He seems to have been suspicious 
of Roman ambition. 

Ptolemy Euergetes was likewise a great 
patron of literature and art, and added 
many valualfle manuscripts to the Alex- 
andrian Librar>'. The native Eg\7-)tians 
were still more gratified by the recovery of 
some of the oldest images of their gods, 
which had been taken to Assyria by Sargon 
and Esar-haddon, and were brought back to 
Egypt by Ptolemy Euergetes from his East- 
ern campaign. 

Ptolemy Euergetes died in B. C. 222, after 
a prosperous reign of twenty-five years; and 
with his death ended the glory of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty. Under him Hellenized 
Eg3"pt had reached the zenith of her power 
and prosperity. Under the nine succeeding 
Ptolemies, who were weak and generally 
worthless, Egypt rapidly declined from the 
exalted position which it had held under 
the first three monarchs of this famous ! 
Macedonian dynasty. 

Ptolkmy IV?, Philopator, the son and 
successor of Ptolemy Euergetes, was sus- 
pe<5led of having murdered his father, and, 
to allay this suspicion, he assumed the title 
given him — Phil6pator meaning lover of his 
father. He, however, began his reign by 
murdering his mother, his brother and his 


uncle, and marrying his sister Arsinoe, 
whom he also put to death a few years later, 
after she had borne him an heir to the throne. 
This last crime was committed at the insti- 
gation of a worthless favorite of the king. 
Ptolemy Philopator was a weak and shame- 
fully-licentious sovereign, and left the gov- 
ernment to vSosibius, a minister who was as 
wicked and incompetent as his master. 
Through his negligence the Egyptian army 
became .so weak, on account of lack of disci- 
pline, that Antiochus the Great, King of 
Syria, considered the opportunity favorable 
to recover the lost pos.sessions of the Seleiici- 
da^, and he accordingly endeavored to recon- 
quer Palestine and Phcenicia from the Ptole- 
mies. The Syrian king was, however, de- 
feated b}^ the Egjq^tiansat Raphia, and recov- 
ered only Seleucia in Syria, the port of Anti- 
och (B. C. 217). No sooner had this vSyrian 
war closed than a general revolt of IHolemy 
Philopator' s Egyptian subjects broke out, 
and continued through many years of Ins 
reign, requiring a vast expenditure of blood 
and treasure for its suppression. Although 
of .so infamous a charadier, Ptoleni}" Philop- 
ator was a liberal patron of learning and 
the arts, and dedicated a temple to Homer. 
His excesses shortened his life, and he died 
B. C. 205. 

Ptolemy V., Elpfphanes, was only five 
years old when he succeeded his father, 
Ptolemy Bhildpator, and was the .son of the 
murdered Arsinoe, the sister and wife of his 
father. He was readily acknowledged king, 
and Agdthocles, one of his father’s worthless 
favorites, was made regent. He .soon fell 
a vi( 5 lim to the people’s wrath, along with 
all his relatives; whereupon the honest but 
incompetent Tlepolemus was invested with 
the regency. The Kings of vSyria and 
Macedon plotted to divide the dominions of 
the Ptolemies between them, and the in- 
competent ministers of Egypt had recourse 
only to Roman assistance. A united attack 
by the allies deprived Egypt of all her for- 
eign possessions except Cyprus and the 
Cyrenaica. In response to the appeals of 
Tlep 61 emus for Roman aid, the Romans 
sent M. Lepidus, in B. C. 201, to undertake 
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the management of Egyptian affairs. By 
liis efforts Egypt was preserv^ed to the young 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, but Eepidus was either 
unable or unwilling to recover for Egypt 
her lost foreign dependencies. Lepidus was 
succeeded as regent by Aristomenes, an 
Acarnanian, whose energy and justice re- 
stored the prosperity of the kingdom for a 
time. Ptolemy Epipbanes was declared of 
age at the age of fourteen, and thenceforth 
the government was conducted in his name. 
He married Cleopatra, the daughter of An- 
tiochus the Great of Syria, and was as.sas- 
sinated B. C. i8i. 

PtoIvKmy VI., Philomcdor, succeeded his 
father, Ptolemy Epiphanes, at the age of 
seven, under the regency of his mother, ! 
Cleopatra, who ruled vigorously and wisely | 
for eight years. At her death, in B. C. 173, 
the government passed into the hands of ^ 
two corrupt and incompetent ministers, who ! 
involved Egypt in a war witli Antiochus j 
EpiVhanes, King of Syria, who invaded ' 
Egypt, defeated the Egyptians at Pelusium, | 
and gained possession of Ptolemy Philome- j 
tor, whom he used as a tool to effeeff the j 
conquest of the whole kingdom. The Alex- 1 
andrians crowned the king’s younger | 
brother, Ptolemy Physcon, and successfully i 
withstood a siege by the army of Antiochus : 
Epiphanes, who was finally forced to retire j 
by the inter\"ention of the Romans. j 

The two brothers agreed to reign jointly, ; 
and Ptolemy Philom^tor married his only ! 
sister, Cleopatra. The two Ptolemies then | 
renewed the war with Antiochus Epiphanes | 
of Syria. The Syrian king .seized Cyprus 
and invaded Egypt a second time in B. C. 
168. He would have taken Alexandria and 
conquered the whole of Egypt, had not the 
Romans again interfered in favor of Egypt ! 
and again forced him to withdraw from the | 
country. After reigning four years in peace ; 
the two Ptolemies quarreled, and Ptolemy | 
Philom^tor went to plead his cause before i 
the Roman Senate, which sustained him and 
reinstated him in the possession of Egypt, 
assigning his younger brother, Ptolemy 
Physcon, the dominion of Libya and the 
Cyrenai'ea. Ptolemy Physcon refused to 
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accept the adjustment of the Roman Senate, 
and went to Rome and obtained the grant 
of Cyprus also; but Ptolemy Philomctor re- 
fused to relinquish that island, whereupon 
the two brothers prepared for civil war, 
when a revolt in Cyrene occupied the atten- 
tion of Ptolemy Physcon. Nine years later 
he renewed his claim, and obtained from 
Rome a small squadron to aid him in seiz- 
ing Cyprus; but he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by his brother, in B. C. J55. His 
life was, however, spared, and Cyrcnc was 
restored to him. Some years afterward Ptol- 
emy Philometor encouraged the rebellion 
of Alexander Balas in vSyria, for the ]^ur])ose 
of revenging himself upon the vSelcucidcc, 
and to gain ])ossession of tlie Syrian throne. 
Disgusted with the ingratitude of Alexan- 
der Balas, Ptolemy Philometor es])oused the 
cause of his rival, Demetrius, and aided 
him in hurling Alexander from the vSyrian 
throne. Ptolemy Philometor was killed by 
a fall from his horse, in his last l)attle with 
Alexander Balas, near Antioch, B. C. 146. 

PtoijvMV VII., liiipator, succeeded his 
father, Ptolemy Philometor, but was assas- 
sinated a few days later ])y his uncle, Ptol- 
emy Physcon, who, aided by the Romans, 
became King of P^gypt and Cyrene with the 
title of Ptoijcmv VITI. Ptolemy Idiyscon 
married his sister, Cleopatra, the widow ol 
his brother Ptolemy Pliilomctor, and became 
a cruel tyrant. He produced such terror l)y 
his inhuman cruelties, and such disgust ))y 
his licentiousness, that the Alexandrians fled 
in .such numbers that liis capital became hall 
depopulated, and those who remained were 
almost constantly in rebellion. He was so 
bloated and corpulent that he could .scarcely 
walk. He repudiated his wife Cleopatra, 
although she had borne him a .son, and mar- 
ried her daughter Cleopatra, the child of 
his brother. To grieve his first wife more 
deeply, he assassinated hefr son, and .sent 
her the head and hands of the vicflini. This 
atrocity aroirsed the Alexandrians to rebell- 
ion, and they fought bravely for the elder 
Cleopatra, whom they made queen, where- 
upon Ptolemy Physcon fled to Cyprus,, B. 
C. 130. A civil war of three years followed. 
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In B. C. 127 the reigning Cleopatra im- 
prudently solicited the aid of Demetrius II., 
King of Syria, whereupon the Alexandrians 
became so alarmed that they recalled Ptol- 
emy Physcon, who so profited by the expe- 
rience of his exile that he desisted from his 
cruelties and devoted his attention to litera- 
ture, gaining some reputation as an author. 
But he did not desist from war, and, to 
avenge himself on Demetrius II. of Syria 
for the support he had given to Cleopatra, 
induced Alexander Zabinas, the .son of Al- 
exander Balas, to revive his father’s claims 
to the Syrian crown. Aided b^^ Ptolemy 
Physcon, Alexander Zabinas became King 
of Syria, but, like his father, ungratefully 
turned against his patron, who consequently 
hurled him from the Syrian throne and put 
Antiochus Grypus in his place, giving the 
latter his daughter in marriage. 

PTouiMV IX., Kdthyrus, succeeded his 
father, Ptolemy Physcon, on the latter’s 
death in B, C. 117. Ptolemy Physcon had 
bequeathed the kingdom of Cyr^n6 to his 
natural son, Apion, who at his death left it 
to the Romans, thus severing it from Egypt. 
Cyprus almost iDecame a separate kingdom, 
being first governed by Alexander, Ptolemy 
Lathyrus’ brother, as king. Ptolemy l^egan 
his reign as King of Egy^pt, but the real 
power was exercised by his mother, Cleopa- 
tra, who compelled her son to divorce his 
sister Cleopatra and marr>" his other si.ster 
Selen^, who was more easily controlled by 
their mother. In B. C. 107 Ptolemy Eath- 
3^rus began a policy of his own in Syria 
antagonistic to that of his mother, who 
thereupon forced him to retire to Cyprus 
and placed his brother, Ptolemy Alexander, 
King of Cyprus, on the Egyptian throne. 
Soon afterward the queen-mother attempted 
to deprive Ptolemy Physcon of Cyprus also, 
but he successfully maintained himself there 
as king. 

After Ptolemy Alexander and his mother 
had reigned jointly over Egypt for eighteen 
years, they quarreled, whereupon Ptolemy 
Alexander put his mother to death, and pro- 
claimed himself sole King of Egypt with the 
title of Ptolemy X.; but the Alexandrians 


thereupon rose against him, drove him front 
the capital, and recalled his brother, Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, from Cyprus to resume the sov- 
ereignty of Egypt. Ptolemy Alexander 
soon afterward made an effort to recover 
Cyprus, but was defeated, and died shortly 
afterwards. ‘ Soon afterward a revolt broke 
out in Thebes, but the royal troops took and 
destroyed the city after a siege of three 
years (B. C. 89-86). Ptolemy Lathyrus 
reigned eight years in peace and died in B. 
C. Si. 

Berenice, the only legitimate child uf 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, and his daughter by 
Selene, .succeeded him on the Egyptian 
throne, and reigned six months alone, after 
which she married her cou.sin, Ptolemy XI. , 
also called Ptolemy Alexander II., the .son 
of Ptolemy X., or Ptolemy Alexander I. 
The claims of Ptolemy XI. were .sustained 
by the Romans, and his marriage with 
Berenice was consummated for the purpo.se 
of preventing civil war, with the agreement 
that the king and the queen were to reign 
jointly, but Ptolemy XI., murdered his wife 
three weeks after their marriage. The A lex- 
andrians were .so enraged at this that they 
rose in revolt against Ptolemy XI. and killed 
him ( B. C. 80 ). During the next fifteen years 
(B. C. 80-65) a number of pretenders claimed 
the crown, and great confusion prevailed, 
while Cyprus became an entirely independent 
kingdom. 

Ptolemy XII., Aul^tes, or “the flute- 
player,” an illegitimate son of Ldthyrus, 
obtained undi.sputed pos.session of the Egyp- 
tian throne in B. C. 65, though he dated his 
reign from the death of his half-.sister. 
Queen Berenice, in B. C. 80. Ptolemy 
Aul^tes did not succeed in obtaining recog- 
nition from the Romans until six years after 
he had secured his crown (B. C. 59), when 
he accomplished this purpose by bribeiy% 
after Julius Cae.sar had ju.st become one 
of the Consuls of the Roman Republic. 
Ptolemy Auldtes had been obliged to 
deplete his treasury in order to buy 
the acknowledgment of his title by the 
Roman Republic, and he sdwght to re- 
plenish it by increased taxation. His 
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profligacy and oppression so disgusted his 
subjedls that they rose in revolt and drove 
him from the kingdom, thus forcing him to 
seek refuge in Rome. The Alexandrians 
then placed his two daughters, Trypiicena 
and Berenice, upon the Egyptian throne. 
Typhcena died a year afterward, and Bere- 
nice ruled until B. C. 55, when her father re- 
turned to Egypt under the protection of a 
powerful Roman army under Gabinius, sent 
by Pompey the Great to restore him to the 
throne. Berenice resisted, for the purpose 
of retaining the crown, but was ovei*t)owered 
and put to death. Ptolemy Auletes reigned 
under the protec 5 lioii of the Romans until 
his death four years later (B. C. 51), when 
he left the kingdom on the verge of •ruin. 

The celebrated Ceeopatra, the eldest 
daughter of Ptolemy Auledes, aged .seven- 
teen, and Ptolemy XTII., his eldest .son, aged 
thirteen, then became joint .sovereigns, in 
accordance with their father’s directions, 
and under the patronage of the Romans. 
Their father had ordered that tliey .should 
jointly reign, and marry each other when 
Ptolemy XIII. was of full age. Ptolemy 
Auletes also left two younger children, a 
.son named Ptolemy and a daughter named 
Arsinoe. The Romans approved his direc- 
tions, but Cleopatra was unwilling to sub- 
mit to any control and quarreled with her 
youthful brother and husband, Ptolemy 
XIII., and civil war ensued between them. 
Cleopatra sought refuge in vSyria, where she 
met Julius Ccesar, who was .so fa.scinated 
with her wonderful beauty that he became 
her proteClor. With Caesar’s aid, she con- 
quered her brother-hu.sband, w]:o perished 


in the struggle. Cleopatra then became 
sole sovereign of Egypt, on condition of 
marr>dng her younger brother when he l^e- 
came of age (B. C. 47). Three years later 
(B. C. 44) .she formally complied with her 
agreement, but relea.sed herself by causing 
her second brother-husband to be poisoned 
.soon after their marriage. Thenceforth she 
reigned without a rival, and in great pros- 
perity for seventeen years, di.splaying marked 
ability, along wdth the unscrupulous cruelty 
chara( 5 leristic of her raee. Julius Cre.sar, 
whom she had captivated, protected her 
during the remainder of his life; and after 
his death Mark Antony allowed him.self to 
be enslaved by her charms, and finally 
abandoned his second wife and sacrificed all 
his interests, honor, ambition and power, 
to her slightest caprices. For the sake of 
this beautiful but wicked queen, this great 
Roman general deserted his country, and 
ungratefully left his army to its fate, after 
it had faithfully .stood by him through pros- 
})erity and adversity. When Mark Antony’s 
fleet was defeated by the fleet of his rival, 
Oelavius Ca:.‘sar, during the civil wars of the 
Roman Republic, and Mark Antony was 
pursued in his flight to Alexandria by his 
triunqdiant rival, Cleopatra showed herself 
willing to abandon iier guilty lover to .secure 
her own .safety and to retain her kingdom. 
Upon the capture of Alexandria ])y the 
triumi)hant legions of Oclavius Ca'.sar, in 
B. C. 30, Antony and Cleopatra both com- 
mitted suicide, and lCg\ut became a Roman 
province. Thus ended the Egyptian king- 
dom of the Ptolemies, after an existence of 
almost three centuries (B. C. 323~B. C. 30). 


THE PTOLKMIEvS OF EGYPT. 


B. C. 

KINGS. 

323 

Ptolemy Eac.us, or Soter. 

2 «S 3 

Ptolemy Philapelphus. 

247 

Ptolemy Eueroetks. 

222 

PTOLEMY PhILOPATOR, 

205 

Ptolemy Epiphanpls. 

iHr 

Ptolemy Philometor. 

146 

Ptolemy Phy.scon. 

117 

Ptolemy Lath yr us. 

107 

•I'OLEMY Alexander I. and 


patra I. 


n. C. KINGS. 


8q I'TorKMY LaTHYRUS (restoml). 

Si Ptoukmy Alexander II. and Cleo- 

I RATRA I. 

50 ! Ptolemy Auletes. 

5S ' Berenice and Tryphg*:na. 

55 { Ptolemy Auletes (restored). 

51 ! Ptolemy and Cleopatra II. 

46 ; Cleopatra II. and the younger 

Ptolemy (to B. C. 30k 
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SECTION XXII.— THE SMALLER GREEK KINGDOMS. 


ESIDEwS the three great mon- 
archies whose history we have 
just related — Macedon and 
Greece, the Syrian Empire of 
the vSeleucida;, and Egypt un- 
der the Ptolemies— a number of smaller king- 
doms were eredted from the ruins of the vast 
empire of Alexander the Great. The most 
important of these will now be noticed. One 
of these minor kingdoms — Thrace— was in 
Europe. The others were all in Asia. 

The Hellenic Kingdom or' Thrace has 
no important history. It contributed noth- 
ing to art, science, literature or general civ- 
ilization, as did the kingdom of the Ptole- 
mies in Eg>'pt and that of the Seleucidae in 
Syria. The several Thracian tribes were 
powerful on account of their numbers, their 
hardy contempt of danger and exposure, 
and their uncontrollable love of freedom. 
Their strength was, however, too frequently 
exhausted in fighting against each other; 
and thus they were reduced either to the 
cpndition of subjedls, or that of humble 
allies, of the more civilized nations to the 
south of them. Their position on the 
Danube also rendered them the most ex- 
posed, of all the ancient kingdoms, to the 
inroads of the fierce barbarians from the 
North. 

As we have already related, the Greek 
Kingdom of Thrace was founded by Lysnna- 
chus, one of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, who was confirmed in its posses.sion 
by the battle of Ipsus in B. C. 301. The 
Kingdom of Thrace was (^f short duration, 
Eysimachus l>eing its first and last sovereign. 
By his defeat and death in the battle of 
Corup^dion, in B. C. 281, his kingdom was 
absorbed into the dominions of his con- 
queror, Seleucus I. of vSyria. 

THE KINGDOM OF PERGAMUS. 

The city of Pergamus, on the river Cai- 
cus, in Mysia, was considered one of the 
great strongholds of Asia Minor. Eysmia- 


chus, King of Thrace, made it the reposi- 
tory of the treasures of his kingdom, plac- 
ing it in charge of his eunuch Philetaerus. 
When Eysimachus was slain in the battle 
I of Corupedion, Phile torus kept possession 
I of his principality for himself, and, with the 
j help of the treasures of Lysimachus, suc- 
I ceeded in establishing himself as an inde- 
I pendent ruler. He ruled twenty years, from 
j B. C. 283 to B. C. 263, but did not assume 
the royal title. 

Eumenes I., the nephew of Philetaerus, 
became his successor. Soon after his acces- 
sion, Eumenes was attacked by Antiochiis 
I., King of Syria, whom he defeated in a 
pitched battle near Sardis, thus vastly in- 
creasing his territory. He died in B. C. 241, 
j from the effecfls of intemperance, after ruling 
twenty-two years. 

Attalus I., the cousin of Eumenes I., 
became his successor. The Gauls, who had 
been then settled in the North of Phrygia, 
afterwards called Galdtia, for about thirty 
years, made frequent predatory incursions 
into the territories of their neighbors. They 
made a descent upon the territories of Per- 
gamus, about B. C. 239, and were terribly 
defeated by Attains. In consequence of this 
vi( 5 lory. Attains assumed the title of king, 
which none of his predecessors had taken. 
Ten years afterwards he was obliged to de- 
fend his kingdom against an invasion of the 
, vSyrians under An ticK'hus Hierax, the brother 
of Seleucus II. This ambitious prince was 
seeking to make him.self King of Asia Minor, 
but was defeated by Attains and driv^en 
away. Attains likewise succeeded in ex- 
tending his dominions, which, by the year 

B. C. 226, included almost all of Asia Mi- 
nor west of the Halys and north of Mount 
Taurus, but was deprived of his conquests 
by Kings Seleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus 
the Great of Syria, so that by the year B. 

C. 221 he was merely sovereign of the terri- 
tory of Pergamus. He recov^d .®olis in 
B. C. 218 by wise management and by a ju- 



PARTHIAN EMPIRE OF THE AREA CUKE. 


then crossed the Euphrates and ravaged 
Syria, but were soon defeated and driven 
from Syria and Armenia, and the violo- 
rious Romans occupied Mesopotamia and 
took the cities of Seleucia, Ctesiplion and 
Babylon, burning tlie ro>'al palace at Cte- 
siphon (A. 1). 165). Thereupon Parthia 
sued for peace, which she only obtained by 
ceding Mesopotamia to the Romans and al- 
lowing Armenia to again become a Roman 
fief. 

Vol6geses III. was succeeded by his son, 
VonociESES IV., or Arsaces XXVUI., who 
reigned about twenty -one years (A. I). 192- 
213 ). Vologeses I\". became involved in a 
war with the Roman Emperor Scptimius 
Severus, A. D. 193, in consequence of the 
aid which he rendered Pescennius Niger, the 
rival claimant against vSevcrus for the sov- 
ereignty of the Roman Empire. After the 
overthrow and death of Pescennius Niger, 
the Roman army marched across Mesopota- 
mia into Assyria and occupied Adial)ene, 
descended the Tigris in ships to Ctesiplion, 
captured Ctesiplion, vSeleucia and Babylon, 
and returned in safety after suffering a re- 
pulse at Hatra. Vologeses I\". purchased 
peace in A. D. 199 by ceding Adiabene, or 
Northern Assyria, to the Roman Empire. 

After the death of Vologeses IV. a civil 
war arose between his sons for the posses- 
sion of the Parthian crown, which \"oux;e- 
SES V., or Aksacics XXIX., acquired after 
a short struggle. His successor, Artaba- 
Nus III., or ARwSACES XXX., was the last 
King of Parthia, and is supposed to have 
been a son of Vologeses IV. and a brother 
of Voldge.ses V. He reigned about ten 
years (A. D. 216-226). When he refused 
to give his daughter in marriage to the Ro- 
man Emperor Caracalla, at the demand of 
the latter, Caracalla instantly crossed the 
Euphrates, seized Osrhocne, proceeded 
through Mesopotamia to the Tigris, invaded 
Adiabene, took Arbdla, and drove the Par- 
thians into the mountains (A. D. 216). Car- 
acalla then returned to Edessa, in O.srhoen^, 
but was assassinated the next year by Ma- 
crinus, who#renewed the war with the Par- 
thian king, by whom he was twice defeated 
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near Nisibis, in consequence of which Ma- 
crinus only obtained peace by the payment 
of a large amount of money and the cession 
of the Roman territory east of the Euphra- 
tes to the Parthian king. 

The Parthian Phnpire thus recovered its old 
limits, and Artabanus III. exercised the old 
Parthian suzerainty over Armenia by sup- 
porting the claims of his own brother to the 
Armenian crown. But just at this moment, 
when the Parthian Empire ap])eared to have 
recovered its former strength and power, it 
suddenly received its death-blow. The 
Arsdcidie had never gained the affedlions of 
their Persian sulijecfls in the southern part 
of their empire; and, after four centuries of 
Persian subjection to Parthian dominion, 
the conquering Parthians and the conquer- 
ed Persians had not amalgamated or as- 
similated, but the Parthians continued to 
be an army of occupation, .separated by 
habits, prejudices and feelings, from the 
mass of the Persian nation. In A. D. 226 
the Persians under Ardeshir Bdbegan, or 
Artaxerxes, the son of vSassan, who claimed 
descent from Cyrus, rose in rebellion and 
defeated the Parthian forces in three great 
battles, in the last of which Artabanus III. 
himself was slain. The.se vicflories suddenly 
put an end to the Parthian Empire by trans- 
ferring the suprcmac}' of the Parthian do- 
minions from the vanquished Parthians to 
the triumphant Artaxerxes and the New 
Persians, who thus founded the N'w /V;- 
s/a^i Empire of the Sassanidcr (A. D. 226). 

This important revolution put an end to 
the supremacy of the Turanian race in the 
East and restored the ascendency of the 
Aryans. The overthrow of the Parthian 
Empire in A. D. 226 holds the same place 
in Asiatic history that the subversion of the 
Western Roman Empire in A. D. 476 does 
in European annals — that of foniiing the 
conne<5ling link between ancient times and 
the middle ages. 

Scarcel}^ anything is known of the domes- 
tic history of the Parth ians, and in the Per- 
sian history the Parthian dominion is almost 
a blank, all that we know of Parthian polit- 
ical history being derived from Roman 
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sources. Religion and literature were closely 
connecfied in Persian history, and under the 
sway of the Parthian kings the religious 
system of Zoroaster fell into utter negledf. 
After Christianity had begun to spread, the 
Parthian monarchs tolerated, if they did not 
dire(5lly encourage, this new religion, and 
liberally afforded a refuge to Christians 
fleeing from the persecutions of the pagans, 
and from such of their brethren as belonged 


to a different secfl. But the expulsion of 
the Parthians from Persia was followed by 
the restoration of the religion of Zoroaster 
and the Zend-Avesta. The eastward ad- 
vance of Christianity was checked, and it 
was thrown back upon the Roman world, 
leaving, unfortunately, too many marks jof 
its close contadl with Oriental mysticism and 
superstition. The foothold thus lost by 
Christianity in the East was never regained. 


THE ARSACID^ OF PARTHIA. 


B. C. 

KINGvS. 

A. D. 

KINGS. 

255 

Artaxerxks, or Arsacks I. 

4 

PHRAATACKS, or AR.SACES XVI. 

253 

Tiridatks I., or Arsaces II. 

5 

Orodks II., or Arsacks XVII. 

216 

Arsaces III. 

6 

VONONES 1., or Ar.sacks XVIII. 

196 

pRiAPATius, or Arsacks IV. 

14 

Artabanus 11., or Arsacks XIX. 

381 

Phraatks I., or Arsacks V. 

44 

Varda NK s, or Arsacks XX. 

174 

Mithridatks I., or Arsacks VI. 

48 

Gotarzks, or Arsacks XXI. 

. 136 

Phraatks II., or Arsacks VII. 

50 

VoNONKS II., or Arsaces XXII. 

127 

Artabanus 1., or Arsaces VIII. 

50 

Voix>c,ESEs I.. or Arsacks XXllI. 

124 

Mithridatks II., or Arsacks IX. 

90 

Pacorus, or Arsacks XXIV. 

89 

Arsaces X. 

307 

j Chosroes, or Arsacks XXV. 

76 

Arsacks XI. 

121 

V()iA>c.KSES II., or Arsaces XXVI. 

69 

Phraatks III., or Arsacks XIT. 

149 

Voi.oGKSKS III., or Arsacks XXVII. 

60 

Mithridatks III., or Arsacks XIII. 

192 

Vo3:.c)c.KSKs IV., or Arsacks XXVIII. 

55 

Orodes I,, or Arsacks XIV. 

213 

VoKOGESiis V., or Arsacks XXIX. 1 

37 

Phraatks IV. or ARvSaces XV. 

216 i 

Artabanus 111., or Arsacks XXX, 1 
( to A. D. 226 ). 1 


SECTION XXIV.— THE 

HAVE seen that Palestine, or 
Judaea, as a part of the Persian 
satrapy of vSyria, was conquer- 
ed by Alexander the Great, 
along with the remainder of 
the Medo- Persian Empire (B. C. 332-331). 
After Alexander’s death, in B, C. 324, Pal- 
estine was by turns the prize of the vSeleu- 
cidae of vSyria and the Ptolemies of Egypt, 
and suffered severely from the invasions of 
both alternately. Ptolemy Soter besieged 
Jerusalem and stormed it on the .sabbath- 
day. He carried one hundred thousand Jews 
captive to Egypt, Libya and Cyrenaica, 
where their posterity continued to live as a 
distinct: people for several centuries. During 
this period Simon the Just was High Prie.st. 
He was distingui.shed for his virtues as a 


KINGDOM OF JUD^A. 

ruler and also for his piety, and under his 
direcflion the canon of the Old Testament 
was completed (B. C. 292). At this time 
aro.se several Jewish .sec 5 ls. The Sadducces^ 
who denied the do( 5 lrines of a resurredlion 
and a future state, and who endeavored to 
modify the Mosaic laws in accordance with 
Greek dodlrines, embraced mainly the rich 
and powerful. The Pharisees, who were 
noted for their stricfl adherence to the laws 
of Mo.ses, and for their hypocrisy and their 
regard for outward ceremonies, comprised 
mostly the lower orders. The Esshies, a 
very small .sedl, held all their possessions in 
common, on the communistic principle, and 
served Jehovah by adls of penance and 
works of charity. Je.sus Christ is believed 
to have belonged to this sedl. 
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The ultimate dismemberment of Alex- 
ander’s empire in consequence of the battle 
of Ipsus, in B. C. 301, confirmed Palestine 
and Coele-Syria as portions of the Egyptian 
kingdom of the Ptolemies. Under the domin- 
ion of the first three Ptolemies, Jiuhea was 
allowed considerable local self-government; 
and so long as the Jews paid their tribute 
regularly, Ptolemies Soter, Philadelphiis and 
Euergetes seldom attempted to interfere in 
the religious or civil affairs of the Jewish 
nation. The High -Priest was the civil head 
of the Jewish people, as well as the chief 
of their national religion; and the reigns of 
the first three Ptolemies constituted a 
period of peace and prosperity for Judiea. 
The translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
into the Greek language— known as the 
Scptuagint version — under the auspices of 
Ptolemy Philadelphiis, has already been 
noticed. This was an important event in the 
history of the Jews and of the world, as the 
appearance of the Jewish sacred writings in 
a widely-spread language made these writ- 
ings accessible to the whole civilized world, 
thus exercising an important influence upon 
the times, and particularly upon the Jews 
themselves. This translation made the 
Helirew vScriptures known to the ancient 
world, and prepared the way for the spread 
of Christianity. 

Ptolemy Philopator, the fourth of that 
dynasty, was a weak and licentious mon- 
arch, and mortally offended the Jews by at- 
tempting to violate the sanctity of the 
Holy Temide at Jerusalem by entering it in 
B. C. 217. This attempt at profanation was 
thwarted, and Ptolemy Philopator avenged 
himself by outrages upon tlic Alexandrian 
Jews, who had not done him any harm 
whatever. The Jews were so disgusted and 
alarmed by his condudl that they sought 
protedlion from Antiochus the Great of 
Syria, and voluntarily tramsferred their al- 
legiance to that monarch, thus making Ju- 
daea a part of the Syrian Empire of the Se- 
leiicidce. Aided by the Jews, Antiochus the 
Great made himself master of all the coast 
between Upper Syria and the Desert of 
Sinai ; and the bdttle of Paneas, B. C. 198, 


in which the Egyptians were defeated, es- 
tablished the power of the Seleiicidie over 
Judaea, which Antiochus the Great thus 
wrested from Ptolemy Efiphanes, the suc- 
cessor of Ptolemy Philopator, after a series of 
bloody wars. 

The Jews soon had reason to regret their 
change of masters, as they were more op- 
pressed by the SeleiicidcC after the death of 
Antiochus the Great than they had been by 
the Ptolemies. Antiochus the Great allowed 
the Jews to manage their own religious and 
civil affairs, but his successor, Seleucus 
Philopator attempted to Hellenize them. 
Simon, the governor of the Temple, who 
had been expelled by Onias. the High- 
Priest, found refuge among the Syrians 
and informed them that there were vast 
treasures preserved in the sandtuary of Je- 
rusalem. P'or the purpose of appropriating 
the sacred treasures of the Temple to his 
own pressing necessities and bringing them 
to Antioch, vSeleucus Philopator sent his 
treasurer, Heliodorus, to Jerusalem. The 
Jewish tradition states that three angels 
made their appearance to defend the sanc- 
tuary. One of these angels was said to 
have been seated on a terrible horse, which 
trampled Heliodorus under his feet, while 
the other two scourged him to death, but 
the prayers of the High -Priest restored him 
to life, and the treasures of the Temple re- 
mained uninole.sted. 

Antiochus P'piphanes, the brother and 
successor of Seleucus Philopator, committed 
greater sacrilege and cruelly persecuted the 
Jews. Soon after his accession, Antiochus 
Epiphanes was bribed to deprive Onias of 
the High-Priesthood. He sold the sacred 
office to Jason, who had already so far con- 
formed to (Treek customs as to relinquish 
his original Jewish name, Jesus. Under 
Jason’s administration the Jewish nation 
became infeded with a general apostasy, 
the temple service to Jehovah was negledl- 
ed, academies on the Greek model were 
opened at Jerusalem, and the High-Priest 
himself publicly sent an offering to the 
Tyrian Hercules. Antiochus Epiphanes 
deprived Jason of the High-Priesthood by 
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selling the office to Jason’s brother, Mene- 
laiis, who plundered the Temple of all its 
rich ornaments to pay the large bribe which 
he had promised to the king. On fas, who 
had lived at Antioch since his deposition, 
remonstrated against this sacrilege, where- 
upon the wicked Menelaiis, in great alarm, 
caused the worthy priest to be assassinated, 
but even the apostates from Jehovah la- 
mented his death. Menelaiis then pursued 
his iniquitous ])olicy with impunity until 
the masses, unable to endure his exadlions 
any longer, excited a formidible riot in Jeru- 
salem and killed the captain of the Syrian 
guard, who had been brought there to pro- 
te( 5 l the High- Priest. The tumult was al- 
layed by the Sdnhcdrim , or Jewish council, 
which sent three deputies to inform King 
Antiochus Epfphanes of the condition of 
affairs and to expose the crimes of Menelaiis. 
The wil}’ priest, however, won the royal 
favorites by large bribes; and, at their insti- 
gation, the deputies were executed after they 
had presented themselves before the king. 
The Tyrians gave the bodies of the unfortu- 
nate deputies an honorable burial. 

While Antiochus Epfphanes was invad- 
ing Egypt, in B. C. 170, a rumor that he 
had been killed before Alexandria spread 
through vSyria and Judaea. Thereupon Ja- 
son raised a small army to recover the High- 
Priesthood, marched to Jerusalem, entered 
the city, and massacred all who opposed his 
pretensions; but when Antiochus Epfphanes 
returned to Egypt, Jason fled from Jerusalem 
and wandered from one city to another as 
an exile, an objecft of universal scorn, as a 
traitor to his country and an inhuman mon- 
ster. 

Antiochus Epfphanes was greatly incensed 
at Jason’s rebellion and at the public rejoic- 
ings of the Jews when they had heard 
the report of his death. He led a Syrian 
army into Judaea, took Jerusalem by storm, 
pillaged the city, massacred forty thousand 
of its inhabitants in three days, sold as many 
more into slaver>' among the neighboring 
nations, and plundered the Temple of its 
treasures to the amount of eighteen hundred 
talents (B. C. 170). Two years afterward 


(B. C. 168), he profaned the Temple by of- 
fering unclean animals upon the altar of 
burnt-offerings, polluting the entire edifice 
by sprinkling it with water in which flesh 
had been boiled, dedicating the Temple it- 
self to Zeus, and erecfling the statue of that 
Olympian deity on the altar of Jehovah in 
the inner court of the Temple, with daily 
sacrifices of swine’s flesh. This is regarded 
as “the abomination of desolation,” referred 
to by the prophet Daniel. 

The tyrannical monarch strenuously en- 
deavored to force the Grecian polytheism 
upon the monotheistic Jews, and sought to 
Hellenize them by forcible means, beginning 
one of the most cruel persecutions recorded 
in histor>\ He issued an edidt forbidding 
the Jews to observe any longer the Mosaic 
law regarding the sabbath and the rite of cir- 
cumcision; and two women who were found 
guilty of circumcising their male children 
on the eighth day, according to the Law of 
Moses, were led around the city with the in- 
fants hung from their necks, and then cast 
headlong from the highest pinnacle of the 
city walls. To escape their atrocious cruel- 
ties, multitudes of Jews fled to the craggy 
rocks and caverns abounding in Palestine, 
living upon wild roots and herbs, to avoid the 
perils of death or the disgrace of apostasy. 
Even in these desolate places of refuge the 
persecuted Jews were pursued by the emissa- 
ries of the cruel monarch, and in one cave 
more than a thousand Jews, who had assem- 
bled to celebrate the sabbath, were massacred 
by the .soldiers of the provincial governor. 
The noble constancy and heroic fortitude ex- 
hibited by many Jewish martyrs, of every 
age, sex and condition, often obliged their 
idolatrous persecutors to yield them invol- 
untary admiration; and many of the vSyrian 
officers secretly evaded the orders of their 
tyrannical sovereign, and endeavored to win 
the Jews by gentleness and persuasion, in- 
stead of by persecution and torture. 

Mattathias, the head of the Asmonaean 
family, which was the first in the classes of 
the hereditary priesthood, was unable to en- 
dure the .scenes of cruelty and profaneness 
displayed at Jerusalem, 'and therefore he 
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retired to his native village of Modiii, 
where he was allowed for some time 
to follow the religion of his fathers. At 
length a Syrian officer, who was sent to this 
remote place, assembled the people and 
offered the king’s favor and proteCl;ion as 
a reward for apostasy. Some miserable 
wretches yielded; but as one of them was 
about to offer sacrifice to the image of Zeus, 
Mattathias killed the renegade on the spot. 
His heroic sons, imitating their father’s ex- 
ample, overthrew the altar and broke the 
idol. But as they knew that their condud; 
would be considered treason, they retired 
from their village and sought refuge in the 
“Wilderness of Judaea, ’’ whither they were 
soon followed by bands of heroic followers, 
resolved to vindicate the Mosaic laws at all 
hazards. Mattathias restored the worship 
of Jehovah in several of the cities from 
which he had expelled the Syrian garri- 
sons, but he died before being able to re- 
cover Jerusalem (B. C. i66). In his last 
moments he appointed his son Judas to lead 
the army of the faithful, and exhorted all 
his sons to jiersevere in their heroic endeav- 
ors to restore the worship of Jehovah and 
the Mosaic laws to their original purity. 

The struggle between the Hellenized 
Syrians and the Jewish rebels now assumed 
the charadter and importance of a regular 
war. The sons of Mattathias were called 
Maccabees, because the}" engraved on their 
standards the four Hebrew letters which 
were the initials of the words of the elev- 
enth verse of the fifteenth chapter of Exo- 
dus, Mi Kamoka B' cl oJnm Jehovah. Judas 
Maccab.'KUS gained several great vidtories 
over the Syrian armies and reduced some of 
the strongest fortresses in Judaea. The most 
signal of his achievements was the defeat of 
the Syrians at Beth-horon, where the Syr- 
ian general Niednor was slain and his 
whole army cut to pieces. The Maccabees 
recovered Jerusalem and its Temple without 
encountering any opposition, the Syrian gar- 
rison having evacuated the city on their ap- 
proach. When the triumphant Jews came 
to Mount Zion and observed the desolation 
of the city and the Temple, they rent their 


j clothes and vented their grief in loud lamen- 
I tations. After the first emotions of sorrow 
j had subsided, Judas Maccaebus secured the 
: city by sufficient guards, and then employed 
I his men in purifying the Temple and restor- 
ing its ruined altars. The holy place was 
thus restored three years after its profana- 
tion, and the feasts of its dedication were cel- 
ebrated with all possible soleninil}". 

Judas Maccabieus exerted himself to main- 
tain the independence of the Jewish nation 
by securing the frontiers of his country by 
fortresses. He rej)ulsed many successive 
Syrian invasions, and signally defeated the 
Idunueans, the allies of the Seleucidae. 
Having finally engaged the vSyrian army 
under Bacchides against terrible odds, the 
valiant Judas was abandoned by his follow- 
ers and slain, al'ter many vSyrians had fallen 
beneath his powerful arm (B. C. i6i.) His 
countrymen recovered his body and buried 
it in his father’s se])ulcher at Modin. The 
Jews universally mourned his death, and, as 
they conveyed his remains to the tomb, they 
sang a funeral hymn in imitation of that 
composed by David on Jonathan’s death, 
exclaiming: “How is the mighty fallen ! 
How is the preserver of Israel slain! “ 

The Syrian army under liaccHides recov- 
ered Jerusalem with ease, and then marched 
against the remnant of the revolted Jewish 
army under Jonathan Maccail>i{us, the 
brother of the heroic Judas. vSeveral inde- 
cisive conflicts were followed by a treaty of 
peace, and Jonathan Maccabeeus was raised 
to the High-Priesthood by Alexander Balas, 
the competitor of Demetrius for the Syrian 
crown. Under Jonathan’s admini.stration, 
judeea rapidl}’ rose to be a flourishing and 
powerful state, and formed an alliance with 
the Romans and the Spartans, while Jona- 
than won the friendship of the vSeleucidae 
by his unshaken fidelity. He was finally 
assassinated treacherously by the Syrian 
king Antiochus Tr)"phon, who feared that 
Jonathan would oppose his usurpation of 
the Syrian throne (B. C. 143). 

Simon Maccab.^:us, the last surviving 
brother of Judas and Jonathan, succeeded 
to the sovereignty and High-Priesthood, and 
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obtained from the Syrian monarch the priv- 
ilege of coining money, which in the East 
is considered an acknowledgment of inde- 
pendence. One of his coins has been pre- 
served. It has an inscription in the old 
Samaritan characfler, signifying “the fourth 
year,’’ and on the reverse “from the deliv- 
erance of Jerusalem.” Thus, after a series 
of sanguinary wars, Judaea was freed from 
the oppressive yoke of the Seleiicidae and 
became an independent kingdom under the 
Maccabees, or Asnionaean dynasty (B. C. 
^ 35 ). 

After a glorious administration of eight 
years, Simon Maccabaeus and his two sons 
were treacherously assassinated by his son- 
in-law Ptolemy, the governor of Jericho (B. 
C. 135). John Hyrcanus, his younger son, 
e.scaped, and was immediately recognized as 
sovereign and High- Priest. At the begin- 
ning of his reign, the Syrian king, Anti- 
ochus Sidetes, besieged Jerusalem for two 
years (B. C. 135-133), destroying its restored 
walls, and again reducing the Jews to trib- 
ute. But after the death of Antiochus Si- 
detes, John Hyrcanus. finally freed Judaea 
from the Syrian yoke. He also captured 
Samaria and destroyed the Samaritan Tem- 
ple on ^ftunt Gerizini. He conquered 
Edom, or Idumaea, and incorporated it with 
Judaea, and made thejewi.sh state as power- 
ful as the Syrian kingdom of the Seleiicidae, 
which had now become a petty state. John 
Hyrcanus was a zealous friend of the Phar- 
i.sees in the early part of his reign, and that 
scc 5 l in turn exalted him as the only prince 
who had ever held the three offices of .sov- 
ereign, High-Priest and prophet; but toward 
the end of his reign he quarreled with that 
haughty .sec 5 l, and was con.sequently sub- 
jedled to .so many annoyances that he died 
of sheer vexation (B. C. 106). He was .suc- 
ceeded by his .son, Aristobulus I., the first 
of the Maccabees to assume the title of king. 
Aristobiilus I. was a weak and imbecile 
ruler, and his death was caused by remorse 
for having put his brother to death on a 
groundless suspicion (B. C. 105). 

The next King and High-Prie.st of Judaea 
was Alexander Jann^Eus, a Sadducee; and 


the Phari.sees rai.sed an insurrecflion agaimst 
him while he was officiating as High-Priest 
in the Feast of Tabernacles, but Alexander 
.severely punished this ri.sing, slaughtering 
six thousand of the mob. He was a brave 
and able warrior, and gained vicftories over 
the Moabites and over the Arabs of Gilead, 
but in a subsequent war with the latter he 
suffered a great defeat; whereupon the Phar- 
i.sees again rebelled, thus causing a civil war 
of .six years in Judaea. Alexander Jannaeus 
was driven to the mountains for a time, but 
he finally recovered the a.scendency and re- 
venged him.self upon the rebels with terrible 
cruelty. He was given to licentious pleas- 
ures; and fatigues and debauches hastened 
his death (B. C. 79). He bequeathed the 
regency to his widow, Alexandra, and the 
crown to whichever of his two .sons, Hyrca- 
nus and Aristobiilus, she should find most 
worthy of the succession. 

Alexandra was entirely under the control 
of the Phari.sees, and soon established her 
authority through the influence of that .sedl. 
Her desire to retain power induced her to 
bestow the High- Priesthood on her eldest 
son, Hyrcanus II., becau.se he was not of so 
enterprising a characfler as his brother, Aris- 
tobtilus, whom she kept carefully .secluded 
in private life. But no sooner had his 
mother died than Aristobulus II., in spite 
of the Pharisees, deposed his brother, Hyr- 
canus II., who was unambitious and acqui- 
esced in his brother’s usurpation. But An- 
tipater, an Idumsean proselyte, thinking 
that he could easily rule in the name of 
Hyrcanus II., conveyed that prince to 
Petra, the Idumaean capital, and, having 
raised a large army of Arabs, invaded Ju- 
daea and besieged Aristobiilus II. in Jerusa- 
lem. Aristobiilus II. solicited the aid of 
the Romans, who had now extended their 
dominion into Asia; and both parties con- 
sented that the succession in Judea .should 
be decided by the triumphant Pompey, who 
had ju.st conquered Mithriddtes the Great 
of Pontus. 

Fearing that Pcmpey v'ould decide in 
favor of Hyrcanus II., Aristobiilus II. for- 
tified Jerusalem, which he resolved to defend 
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against the Roman general. Getting alarm- 
ed at the advance of the Romans, he pro- I 
ceeded to Pompey’s camp as a suppliant ; 
but during his absence the Jews closed the 
gates of Jerusalem and refused to admit a 
Roman garrison, whereupon Pompey order- 
-ed Aristobiilus II. to be kept in chains and 
at once besieged the Holy City. The Ro- 
man general took Jerusalem by storm, after 
a siege of three months, and slew twelve 
thousand of its inhabitants. He destroyed 
the walls and fortifications of the city, but 
spared the Temple and its treasures. 

Hyrcanus II. was now established on the 
throne of Judaea and reigned six years in 
peace (B. C. 63-57). Iii the latter year 
Aristobulus II. escaped from Rome, where 
he had been held a prisoner, and, being 
joined by many of his partisans, renewed 
the civil war with his brother; but he was 
besieged in Machaerus b}' the Roman Pro- 
consul, who also deposed Hyrcanus II., 
and established a kind of oligarchy in Jeru- 
salem. The Roman expedition under Cras- 
sus, on its way to invade the Partliian Em- 
pire, pillaged the Temple of Jerusalem of 
its treasures. After an interv^al of ten years 
'(B. C. 57-47), HjTcanus II. was restored 
to the High -Priesthood by the Romans, who, 
however, appointed his friend, A.ntipater, 
the Idumaean, to the office of Procurator, or 
civil governor, of Judiea. 

Antipater, who was a cunning politician, 
supported Pompey in his war with Julius 
CaevSar, and after Pompe>'’s defeat and death 
he won Caesar’s favor by affording him 
•effedlive assistance when he was blockaded 
in Alexandria by the forces of the last 
Ptolemy. As a reward for these services, 
‘Caesar appointed Antipater’s .second son, 
Herod, to the office of governor of Galilee, 
in which capacity the latter distinguished 
himself by exterminating the banditti that 
infested the country. After Caesar’s death 1 
Judaea was distradied by civil wars. Antip- j 
ater was poi.soned; his eldest son, Phdsael, 
was put to death; and Herod was driven ; 
into exile. But through the influence of 
the Roman general, Mark Antony, Herod, 
:suniamed the Greats was restored to his 


former power by the Roman Senate and 
even made Tetrarch, or tributary King of 
Judaea, under the suzerainty of the Romans 
(B. C. 40). Herod the Great, however, had 
to conquer his kingdom; as the Jews sub- 
mitted with reludlance to an Jdumaean, and 
Herod’s marriage with Mariamne, a Macca- 
biean princess, failed to conciliate them to 
his rule. In the very year of his acce.ssion 
(B. C. 40) Antigonus, son of Aristobulus 
II., aided by a Parthian force, took Jerusa- 
lem, and reigned three years, as the last of 
the Asmonafan princes (B. C. 40-37). 

After returning to Judaa from Rome, 
whither he had gone on Antipater’ s death, 
Herod conquered Galilee and marched 
against Jerusalem, which he only captured 
after a siege of several years, as the Jews 
made a heroic resistance, being firmly at- 
tached to Antigonus, and resenting the in- 
terference of the Romans and the reign of 
an Edomite prince. After a desperate de- 
fense, the walls of Jerusalem were taken by 
Herod’s army, and Antigonus was executed 
like a common criminal (B. C. 37). Thus 
ended the dynasty of the Maccabees, and 
thus began the Iduimean dynasty of the 
Herods. 

Herod, the first Idumaean King of Jiuhea 
under the suzerainty of the Romans, was 
deservedly surnained the Great, ]>ecause of 
his abilities and the grandeur of his enter- 
prises, though he was a cruel t}Tant. He 
cau.sed all who opposed him to lie massacred, 
at the very beginning of his reign. Partic- 
ularly those whose wealth would enable him 
to reward his Roman benefacflors fell vieflim.s 
to his sanguinary cruelty. He rebuilt the 
Temple, which had been almost destroyed 
in the frequent sieges to which it had been 
subjeded for .several centuries, and its splen- 
dor now rivaled its magnificence in the glo- 
rious days of Solomon one thousand years 
before. He relieved the sufferers from fam- 
ine in Judoea and the adjacent countries at 
his own expense, buying vast quantities of 
corn in Egypt to feed the whole people, and 
supplying several provinces with seed for 
the ensuing hai^'est. 

Herod the Great . affedled Roman tastes. 
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He erecfled a circUsS and amphitheater in a 
subuib of Jerasalem, where games and com- 
bats of wild beasts were celebrated in honor 
of the Emperor Augustus. He rebuilt the 
Samaritan Temple on Mount Gerizim, and 
founded Caesarea, adorning that new and 
magnificent city with imposing shrines of 
the Roman gods. But his universal tolera- 
tion of all religions was displeasing to his 
Jewish subje( 5 ls, and he was obliged to main- 
tain a countless number of spies and to sur- 
round Jerusalem with a chain of fortresses, 
in order to keep down the rebellious inclina- 
tions of the people. 

The only two surviving members of the 
Asmomean or Maccabaean family were 
Mariamne and Aristobulus, grand -children 
of Hyrcanus II. Herod married Mariamne 
and elevated Aristobulus to the office of 
High- Priest ; but he became jealous of 
the great popularity of Aristobulus, and 
caused him to be secretly assassinated. 
Herod was de\’otedly attached to Mari- 
dnine, but he twice ordered her to be put to 
death in case ,of his own decease, while 
he was leading perilous expeditions from 
Jerusalem. When these cruel orders be- 
came known to the ciueen, her aversion 
for Herod, caused by the base murder of 
her grand-father and her brother, increased. 
She was too high-spirited to seek safety in 
concealment. She was brought to trial, and 
her inveterate enemies persuaded Herod to 
agree to her execution. But so intense was 
his grief and remorse that he was almost 
driven to insanity, and a violent fever nearly 
terminated his life. His temper now became 
furious, and his best friends were ordered to 
execution on the slightest suspicion. Three 
of his sons were put to death on charges of 
conspiracy. 

While Herod the Great was in constant 
fear of being driven from his throne by his 
disaffedled Jewish subjedls, we are told 
‘‘there came wise men from the East to Je- 
rusalem, saying, Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews ? for we have seen his star 
in the East, and are come to worship him.’^ 
Herod was so greatly alarmed by this an- 
nouncement that he as.sembled the chief- 


priests and the scribes, and inquired of them 
where Christ should be born. Being in- 
formed that the little village of Bethlehem, 
David’s birth-place, about five miles from 
Jerusalem, was the place foretold by the 
prophets, Herod sent thither the wise men, 
“and said. Go and search diligently for the 
young child; and when ye have found him, 
bring me word again, that I may come and 
worship him also.” 

We are told that the infant Jesus Christ, 
whose birth was thus announced, was saved 
from the wrath of the cruel tyrant; as the 
wise men, “being warned of God in a dream 
that they should not return to Herod, they 
departed into their own country another way. 
And when they were departed, behold, the 
angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a 
dream, saying. Arise and take the young 
child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I luring thee word; 
for Herod will seek the young child to de- 
stroy him. When he arose, he took the 
young child and his mother by night, and 
departed into Egypt; and was there until 
the death of Herod.” When Herod discov- 
ered that the wise men did not return, he 
was exceeding “wroth, and sent forth, and 
slew all the children that were in Beth- 
lehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from 
two years old and under, according to the 
time which he had diligently inquired of 
the wise men.” 

Herod the Great had issued this cruel 
order from his death-bed, and he ^Hed in the 
seventieth year of his age, in the very year 
in which the infant Jesus of Nazareth was 
born, which has been discovered to have oc- 
curred four years earlier than the date from 
which our chronology is reckoned, or B. C. 4. 

The death of Herod the Great caused 
great joy among all his subjedls. His do- 
minions, except Abilene in Syria, were di- 
vided among his three sons, Archelaiis re- 
ceiving Judaea and SSmaria, Herod Antipas 
obtaining Galilee, and Philip being assigned 
Trachonitis. Archelaiis, however, proved 
to be so unworthy a governor that the Em- 
peror Augustus Caesar, tired of the com- 
plaints against him, deposed him from his 
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office and banished him to Gaul; and Judtea 
formall}^ became a Roman Province and was 
subjec 5 led to taxation. We are told that 
about this time Jesus Christ, then twelve 
years old, was brought by his parents, 
Joseph and Mary, to celebrate the Passover, 
in accordance with the Jewish custom, which 
required all male children who had reached 
that age to repair to the temple on the three 
great festivals, known as the Pentecost, the 
Passover, and Tabernacles. 

The Jews very relu( 5 lantly submitted to 
Roman taxation, and frequently offered 
armed resistance to the publicans, or tax- 
gatherers; but when Pontius Pilate ))ecame 
the Roman governor of Jinhca (A. I). 20), 
the Jews were still more alarmed for their 
religion, as Pilate brought with him to Je- 
rusalem the Roman standards, which, on 
account of the images borne upon them, 
were regarded by the Jews as idols. 

The Jews succeeded, after great difficulty, 
in inducing Pilate to remove the obnoxious 
ensigns, but his attempt to plunder the 
Temple provoked the Jews to another seri- 
ous riot in Jerusalem. He ordered his Roman 
soldiers to attack the mob that resisted the 
attempt at plunder, and main’ innocent per- 
sons lost their lives in the tumult. Under 
Pilate's administration the state of society 
in Juda*a became very corrupt, no class lx.‘- 
ing free from the demoralizing effects of pro- 
fligate government and popular discontent. 

At this time John the Baptist, a prophet, 
the forerunner of the Messiah, appeared in 
the Wilderness of Judaea, “poaching the 
iiecessitv of repentance, and announcing 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand.” 
His austere life and his novel doclrines 
caused many to become his disciples, and 
these were “baptized of him in Jordan, con- 
fes.sing their sins “(A. I). 26). Many con- 
sidered him the Me.ssiah; and the Evange- 
list tells us that “the people were in expec- 
tation, and all men mused in their hearts of 
John, whether he were the Christ or not. 
John answered, saying unto them all, I in- 
deed baptize you with water , but one 
mightier than I cometh, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to unloose; he sha 
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baptize you with the Holy Ghosc and with 
fire; whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
thoroughly purge his floor, and will gather 
the wheat into his garner; but the chaff he 
will burn with fire unquenchable.” 

The preaching of John the Baptist was 
only the prelude to that of a greater teacher. 
After Jesus Christ had reached his thirtieth 
year, he presented himself to John the Bap- 
tist to be baptized. After his baptism 
Christ at once entered upon his mission, 
“preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of sickness and all man- 
ner of disease among the peojde.” He 
preached his doeflrines to his disciples in his 
famous sermon on the Mount of Olives. 
But the greater part of the Jews disbelieved 
in his mission and plotted against his life. 

Herod Antipas was meanwhile ruling in 
Galilee (B. C. 4— A. D. while Philip 
held the government of Trachonitis (B. C. 

4 — A. I). 37). Herod Antipas was married 
to the daughter of an Arabian; while Philip 
was married to his own niece, Herodias. 
Herod Anti])as sent away his own wife 
and married his sister-in-lc^^ though .she 
had children by his brother, thus violating 
the Mo.saic law. The entire Jewi.sh nation 
exclaimed against this incestuous marriage. 
John the Baptist, particular!}', was suffici- 
ently courageous to reprove both the king 
and hi?i paramour in the strongest po.ssible 
language. Herodia.s was so, stung by John .s 
reproaches that she induced her husband to 
imprison him, and afterwards, by means of 
her daughter, procured an order for John’s 
execution. John the Baptist was accord- 
ingly beheaded in prison, but his di.sciples 
gave his remains an honorable burial, and 
the entire Jewish nation mourned his cruel 
death. 

When Jesus Christ had fulfilled theobjeeff 
of his mission he was basely betrayed by 
Judas Iscariot, one of his twelve disciples, 
for thirty pieces of silver, and was deliv- 
ered into the hands of his enemies, who put 
him to a cruel death on the cross. The 
Jews falsely accused him Ixffore Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman Procurator of Judsea, 
of a design to subvert the government. 
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Pilate, though repeatedly declaring his l^e- 
lief that Jesus was innocent, finally yielded 
to the determined purpose of the Jewish ac- 
cusers and pronounced the sentence of con- 
demnation against the Nazarene; and Jesus 
Christ was crucified between two thieves on 
Mount Calvary (A. D. 31). The traitor Ju- 
das Iscariot hanged himself. 

The crucifixion of Christ did not prevent 
the spread of his do( 5 lrines. On the da}^ of 
Pentecost three thousand persons were con- 
verted by the ])reaching of the apostle Peter, 
and the church received fresh accessions 
each day. The conduc 5 l of the followers of 
Christ afforded a remarkable example of 
purit3% harmoii}" and vSelf denial, in the 
wicked and distracfled condition of Jewish 
society. Sa^^s the received account: “The 
multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul; neither said an}' of 
them that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all 
things common.” This fae^ demonstrates 
the communistic character of the early 
Christian communit^^ and the similarity of 
its dodlrines to'*those*of the Essenes, one of 
the three secfls of Judaea in the times of the 
Maccabees and the Herods. 

The great increase of the church of Christ 
led to the appointment of seven deacons to 
take charge of “the dail\' ministration.” 
The most remarkable of these was Stephen. 
The rulers of the s\magogue, unable to con- 
fute him, accused him before theSdnhedrim, 
or council, of having blasphemed Moses and 
Jehovah. False witnesses were suborned to 
support the accusation, and Stephen was 
subjecfled to the , mockery of a trial. He 
easily refuted the charges brought against 
him, but when he repeated his belief that 
Jesus was the Messiah, his enemies were 
overcome with rage. “They cried out with 
a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and 
ran upon him with one accord, and cast him 
out of the city, and stoned him; and the 
witnesses laid Jown their clothes at a young 
man’s feet, whose name was Saul. And 
they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and 
saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And 
he kneeled down, and cried with a loud 


voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 
And when he had said this, he fell asleep. ’ ’ 

Saul, who was a native of Tarsus, in Ci- 
licia, had consented to Stephen’s death, and 
was so violent a persecutor that he obtained 
a commission to search after Christ’s follow- 
ers who sought refuge in Damascus. It is 
said that while Saul was on his way to that 
cit}^ he was stricken to the earth and sud- 
denly converted to the new faith. He was 
thenceforth a zealous apostle of the new re- 
ligion, and was called Paul. He at once 
became an ardent missionar}% and traveled 
through Palestine, Asia Minor and Greece, 
everywhere making many proselytes. At 
Antioch, in Syria, the disciples of Christ 
were first called Christians. The persecution 
of Christ’s disciples at Jerusalem was the 
means of propagating the gospel; because 
when the disciples were dispersed they car- 
ried their dodlrines into every city in which 
the Jews had synagogues. 

In the meantime Pontius Pilate was dis- 
missed from the government of Judaea and 
sent to Rome to answer charges of tyranny 
and misgovernment before the Emperor Ti- 
berius. His defense was unsatisfadlory, and 
he was accordingly banished to Gaul, where 
he committed suicide with his own sword, 
as he was no longer able to bear the remorse 
of a guilty conscience. 

Herod Agrippa, the grandson of Herod 
the Great, had been kept in prison during 
the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, but was 
released under Caligula, the next Emperor, 
and obtained the provinces of Galilee and 
Trachonitis with the title of king (A. 
D. 37 and 39). Through the influence of 
Herod Agrippa, the Emperor Caligula was 
induced to recall his edic 5 l for desecrating the 
Temple of Jerusalem by eredling his own 
statue in it, and to pardon the Jews for re- 
sisting his imperious decrees. In the reign 
of the next Emperor, Claudius, Herod 
Agrippa also obtained the government of 
Samaria and Judaea, and for three years his> 
dominions embraced all the territories ruled 
by his grandfather, Herod the Great (A. D. 
41-44). He returned to Jerusalem, where 
he exhibited an extraordinarj'’ attachment 
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to the Jewish religion. To gratify the | 
Pharisees, he began to persecute the Chris- | 
tians in the year A. D. 44. St. Janies, the ' 
brother of John, sometimes called St. James | 
the Less, to distinguish him from St. James, j 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem, was beheaded, ' 
and St. Peter was cast into prison; but soon | 
after Pieter’s deliverance Herod Agrippadied | 
in great misery from a painful and loath- | 
some disease, whereupon Judaea was again ' 
placed under the government of Roman Pro- 
curators (A. D. 44). ! 

The cruelty and rapacity of these PnK'u- i 
rators, or provincial governors, filled Judaa ■ 
with misery. Banditti infested the roads 1 
and even ventured to attack the towns. Cer- 
tain pretended zealots, called S/rar//\ or as- 
sassins, per|)etrated the most atrocious mur- 
ders in the name of religion and liberty; 
while false prophets and false messiahs ex- 
cited frequent insurredlions, which were 
punished with frightful severity. 

Under the administration of Felix all 
the.se evils were aggravated. Felix was ex- 
tremely avaricious, and was al ways ready to 
perj^etrate any crime which would enable 
him to gratify his depraved passions. The 
apostle Paul was brought before this wicked 
governor when the Jews falsely accused him 
of disturbing the public peace. Nothing 
was proven against the apostle on his public 
trial, but Felix detained him in custody. At 
length the governor privately sent for Paul 
to hear him conceniing the faith in Christ, 

‘ ‘ and as he reasoned of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come, Felix trem- 
bled, and answered. Go thy way for this 
time; when I have a convenient season I 
will call for thee. He hoped also that 
money should have been given him of Paul, 
that he might loose him; wherefore he sent < 
for him the oftener, and communed with I 
him. But after two years Porcius Festus ; 
came into Felix’s room; and Felix, willing | 
to show the Jews a pleasure, left Paul 
bound.” 

When Porcius Festus became governor of 
Judaea he found the Jewish priests at war 
ivith each other concerning their shares of 
the tithes. Their rancor arose to such a 


height that the rival parties hired troops of 
assassins, and these carried massacre and 
carnage through Judaja, even the temples 
being stained with blood; while the country 
was also distra( 5 ted by frequent seditions 
against the Romans, and by the lawlessness 
of bands of robbers, who plundered and 
massacred everywhere. At length St. Paul 
was brought before Festus for trial, but per- 
ceiving the vindidlive .spirit of the Jews, and 
having little faith in the firmness or justice 
of Festus, he appealed to the Emperor, and 
was sent to Rome, where he perished during 
the reign of Nero. 

The next Roman governor of Judiea after 
Festus was Albinus, who was succeeded by 
Gessius P'lorus, the last and worst of the.se 
rulers (A. D. 64). Florus was a cruel and 
crafty tyrant. He shared the plunder of 
highway robbers, which he allowed and 
even encouraged. He twice excited riots in 
Jerusalem, .sacrificing thousands of lives, 
for the .sole puiqxxse of pillaging the Temple 
in the midst of the tumult. He had made 
up his mind to drive the Jews into rebellion, 
with the design of preventing any inquiry 
into his countle.ss oppressions. The unfor- 
tunate nation took up arms to expel the 
vSyrians from Caesarea, and rai.sed .seditions 
in nearly every city in which they were set- 
tled. The zealots ultimately attacked the 
Romans in tile fortre.sses which had been 
ere( 5 led to .secure Jerusalem, and ma.ssacred 
all who opposed them, including even the 
garri.sons that surrendered. The Roman 
governor of vSyria marched into Judaea to 
puni.sh these disorders, but was driven back. 

The atrocities of Florus now drove the 
Jews into open rebellion against the Roman 
power, and they determined to set the whole 
force of the Empire at defiance (A. D. 67). 
The Christians of Jerusalem retired to Pella, 
beyond the Jordan, where they escaped the 
miseries of the war, while .several of the 
higher cla.s.ses of Jews also withdrew thither. 
The Emperor Nero sent Vespasian to com- 
mand the Roman army employed against 
the revolted Jews. Vespasian was fiercely 
resisted by the Jews, and he halted his army 
at Caesarea, until the Jews, by their internal 
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quarrels, would be reduced to such weak- 
ness as would enable him to obtain an easy 
triumph (A. D. 70 ). His expeeftation was 
realized. The zealots, who had fled from 
the Romans, now colledled in Jerusalem, 
under the leadership of a vile demagogue, 
John of Gischala, and being joined by the 
Idumaeans, perpetrated the most atrocious 
massacres, and polluted the Temple with 
the most frightful assassinations. Another 
party was headed by Simon, the son of Go- 
rias, whose sanguinary deeds in the country- 
equaled those of John of Gischala in the 
city. Simon was invited into the Holy City 
to check the violence of John and the zea- 
lots, but he soon proved himself the greater 
scourge of the two. A third faeftion was 
led by Eleazar, who seized the upper portion 
of the Temple; and thus, while the Romans 
were marching against the devoted city, the 
Jews comprising the garrison and inhabi- 
tants of the city were engaged in mutual 
slaughter. 

In the meantime \^espasian was made 
Emperor of ‘Rome, whereupon he assigned 
the command of his army in Judaea to his 
son Titus. Titus entered Juda'a with a 
large and powerful army, and marched 
against Jerusalem, encountering no resist- 
ance in the open country, thus being led to 
believe that the Jews had repented of their 
rel)ellion and were preparing to submit. 
This mistaken inference led Titus to expose 
himself carelessly in the narrow^ valley of 
Jehoshaphat, where he became separated 
from his cavalry, in which perilous situa- 
tion he was attacked by the Jews, and was 
exposed to the utmost danger, from which 
he rescued himself with difficulty. Titus 
laid siege to Jerusalem during the Feast of 
the Passover, when the city was filled with 
people from every part of Judaea. The Jews 
obstinately defended the Hol>' City with an 
army of six hundred thousand men. After 
the siege had formall}^ commenced, the 
Jews, shut up in the city, suffered dread- 
fully from famine and pestilence; but in the 
midst of these horrors, and while the Ro- 
man battering-rams were destroying the 
Walls. of the city, the Jewish faeflions were 


waging a fierce civil war against each other 
in the streets of Jerusalem and filling the 
city wnth massacre and carnage. The hor- 
rors of the siege are beyond the power of 
language to describe. Reduced to the 
brink of starvation, the besieged Jews were 
obliged to use the most revolting and un- 
natural substances for food; while the 
zealots fiendishly laughed at the miseries 
and groans of their starving countrymen, 
and even went so far as to cruell}^ sheathe 
their swords on these poor wretches, under 
the pretense of testing their sharpness. 

When the walls of the city were battered 
down, the Romans besieged the Temple, 
where the desperate Jewish fa(5lions still 
maintained the most obstinate resistance. 
Titus very much desired to spare the sacred 
strudlure, but one of his soldiers cast a 
lighted brand into one of the windows, and 
the entire edifice was soon in flames. A 
terrible massacre followed. The Romans 
gave no quarter, and many thousands of 
Jews perished by fire and sword, or by sui- 
cide in casting thenivselves headlong from 
the battlements. This scene of slaughter 
lasted several days, until the Holy City was 

left entirely desolate. Ninetv-seven thou- 
* - • 

sand Jews were made prisoners, and eleven 
thousand of these were starved to death. 
Josephus states that during the five iitonths 
of the siege there perished at Jerusalem, by 
famine, pestilence and the sword, more than 
a million of Jews and proselytes. 

When the vi(5lorious Romans had finished 
their destrueflive work of burning and 
slaughter, Titus ordered that the whole city 
should l)e leveled with the ground, except- 
ing a part of the western wall and three 
towers, which he left as memorials of his 
conquest. His orders were so promptly ex- 
ecuted that, with the exception of these 
few" stru(5lures, nothing but shapeless ruins 
remained to indicate the site of the renow"ned 
capital and metropolis of the Jewdsh nation. 
The Jew"s w’ho had not perished were re- 
duced to slavery and divided among the 
triumphant Romans as prizes. Large num- 
bers were transported into the heart of Ger- 
many and Italy, and the golden vessels of 
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the Temple adorned the triumphal proces- 
sion of Titus at Rome. Mount Zion was 
plowed as a field and sown with salt, and 
the Temple was leveled with the ground. 
The vi( 5 tory of Titus was celebrated at Rome 
by a splendid triumph. A triumphal arch, 
which yet remains, was eredled to commem- | 
orate the event, and a medal was struck, in 
which the conquered land of Judaea was 
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represented as a disconsolate female sitting 
beneath a palm-tree, a soldier, who was 
standing by, laughing at her misery and 
mocking at her calamity. *The Jews have 
ev'er since been dispersed among all nations, 
and are now found in every part of tlie civil- 
j ized world. Thus ended the histor\’ of the 
Jewish nation. Judiea was then annexed to 
the Roman province of Syria (A. D. 70). 
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Aliunus, ( ,'o 7 '(’ruor. 

40 

Antic.onus ( to H. C. 37 ). 1 

64 

I'lokus, (lOi't'vnor. 


SECTION XXV.— EDOM, OR IDUM.EA. 


HE country called Edom in 
Scripture, and Idiimcea by the 
Greeks, geograidiically con- 
stitutes a part of Arabia, but 
historically it is conneded witli 
Palestine, or Judiea, and for a long time it 
formed a part of the Jewish kingdom. Its 
study is interesting. Its former splendor is 
attested by its magnificent ruins now se- 
cluded in almost pathless deserts. 

Edom derived its name from Jacob’s 
brother Edom, or Esau, who .settled among 
the Horites, in the region of Mount vSeir, 
about eighty miles .south-east from Jeru- 
salem. There, within a narrow place, was 
Edom proper of the Scriptures, but the 
Edomites extended their dominion .so as to 
embrace most of the country from Palestine 
to the Red Sea. In this extended sense 
Edom was the scene of .some of the most 
extraordinary events recorded in the He- 
brew Scriptures, and excites great intere.st in 
conneeflion with the kindred land of Judaea. 


The .sacred Mount vSinai; the rock of Ho- 
reb, with its burning bush, and its caves 
that sheltered Elijah when he fled from Jeze- 
bel’s jx-Tsecution; the pastoral solitudes 
where Moses tended the flocks of Jethro, the 
priest of Midian; Sliur and Paran, with the 
bitter wells of Marah, and the smitten rock 
that was said to have yielded water; the 
land of Uz, the .scene of the wealth and 
woes of Job — these are all included within 
the domain of Edom. 

The general physical features of this land 
are rocks, deserts and mountains, but many 
fertile oa.ses are .scattered amidst this barren 
region. The name of Arabia Pci nr a, or 
Arabia fbrSbmy, has been assigned to a part 
of the country, l)ecause of its stony charac- 
ter. The penin.sula of Sinai is of particular 
interest, as it has been more minutely ex- 
plored and more elaborately described than 
any other portion of Idumaea. Its general 
aspedl is peculiarly wild. A recent traveler 
has de.scribed it as a “.sea of desolation.” 
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He remarks that it appears as if Arabia 
Petrsea had once been an ocean of lava, and 
that while its waves were reaching to the 
heights of mountains, it was ordered to sud- 
denly stand still. This entire wilderness 
is a series of naked rocks and craggy preci- 
pices, interspersed with narrow defiles and 
sandy vales which are seldom refreshed with 
rain or adorned with vegetation. The moun- 
tain ridges, designated as Sdr and Hor in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, extend from the 
Sinaitic peninsula to the Dead vSea. A long- 
valley extends along the western side, and 
that valley is to this day the route of cara- 
vans, as it was the path of the Israelites in 
their forty years’ “ Wanderings in the Wil- 
derness. ’ ’ 

The mountain-group of Sinai is located 
near the center of the peninsula. The upper 
region of this group forms a circle thirty or 
forty miles in diameter. The summit of 
vSinai is one of the most desolate on the face 
of the earth, nothing being seen but huge 
peaks and crags of naked granite, consti- 
tuting a wilderness of steej) and broken 
rocks and valleys destitute of veidure, as 
far as the eye can behold. Nevertheless, 
water and small spots of soil producing 
fruit-trees are seen in the most elevated parts. 
Mount Sinai comprises two elevations now 
known as Gcbcl Moi^sa and Gcbel Katcrhi, 
which are usually identified with Sinai and 
Horeb. 

The first historical notices of Edom are 
found in the Hebrew vScriptures. While the 
Israelites were held in bondage in Egypt, 
the Edomites, or descendants of Esau, grew 
into a rich and powerful nation. The prin- 
ces of Edom, as we are informed by the 
Book of (renesis, were celebrated long be- 
fore any king reigned over Israel, and they 
refused to allow Moses a pa.ssage through 
their country to the Land of Canaan. As 
already related, the Edomites first settled in 
the rocky fastnesses of Mount vSeir, which 
commanded the great roads traversed by the 
commercial carav^ans of the early ages. 

The capital of Edom was the great com- 
mercial city called Bozrah in the Old Testa- 
ment and Petra by the Greeks. This fa- 


mous city was located at the foot of Mount 
Hor, in a deep valley. The only means of 
acce.ss to the city was through a narrow de- 
file, partly natural, and partly cut through 
the solid rock which hung over the passage 
and in many places obstrucfled the view of 
the heavens. The path is .so narrow that 
two horsemen can barely ride abreast, while 
near the entrance an arch *thrown across at 
a great height connec5ls the opposite cliffs. 
The pass gradually slopes downward for 
about two miles, while the mountain-ridge 
still retains its level, until at the clo.se of the 
dark perspedlive numerous columns, statues 
and graceful cornices are seen, even now re- 
taining their forms and colors as little injured 
by time and exposure as if they had just 
come from the chisel. The sides of the 
rocky ridges are covered with numerous ex- 
cavations, .some of which are private dwell- 
ings, others sepulchers. The prophet Jere- 
miah probably alluded to this extraordinary 
peculiarity in his denunciation of Jehovah’s 
vengeance against Edom, in the following 
language : “ Thy terribleness hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thine heart, O thou 
that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that 
boldest the height of the hill. Though 
thou shouldst make thy nest as high as the 
eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, 
.saith the Lord.” 

The Edomites long maintained their dis- 
tin(5l national existence, and successively 
withstood the attacks of the Egyptians, the 
Ethiopians, the Hebrews, the A.ssyrians, 
the Greeks and the Romans. Diodorus Sic- 
ulus states that the great Egyptian king, 
Sesostris (Raineses the Great), was .so har- 
assed by the wars carried on against him by 
the Edomites that he was obliged to erec5l a 
line of defense across the Isthmus of Suez, 
from Heliopolis to Pelusium, to protect his 
dominions against their inroads. He says 
that it was exceedingly difficult^to attack or 
subdue these people, because they retired to 
their deserts, where, if an army dared to 
follow them, it was certain to perisli from 
thirst and fatigue, as the wells and springs 
were only known to the natives. 

When David became King of Israel, the 
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Edomites had greatly extended their domin- 
ions. They were in possession of the ports 
of Elath and Ezion-Geber, on the northern 
point of the Red Sea (the Gulf of Akaba), 
and through these places they had opened a 
flourishing commerce with India and Ethi- 
opia. They also maintained an exten.sive 
traffic with Phcenicia, Egypt and Babylonia. 
But the Hebrew armies, under Abishai, 
David’s general, invaded Edom, routed the 
Edomites with terrific slaughter in the val- 
ley of salt, and forced them to receive He- 
brew garrisons at Elath and Ezion-Geber. 
David perhaps began the trade with Ophir, 
which was afterwards pursued so extensively 
1)V vSolomon and Hiram. 

During Solomon’s reign an Edomite prince 
named Hadad, who had sought refuge in 
Egypt when his native land was conc|uered 
by David, returned to Edom and led a re- 
volt against the Hebrew supremacy. The 
only account which we possess concerning 
Hadad is that given in the First Book of 
Kings, as follows: “God stirred up an ad- 
versary unto S(doinon, Hadad the Edomite. 
He was of the king’s seed in Edom. For it 
came to pass, when David was in Edom, 
and Joab the captain of the host was gone 
up to bury tiie slain, after he had smitten 
every male in Edom (for six months did 
Joab remain there with all Israel, until he 
had cut off every male in Edom); that Ha- 
dad fled, he and certain Edomites of his 
father’s servants with him, to go into Egypt; 
Hadad being yet a little child. And they 
arose out of Midian, and came to Paran; 
and they took men with them out of Paran, 
and they came to Egypt, unto Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt; which gave him a house, 
and appointed him victuals, and gave him 
land. And Hadad found great favor in the 
sight of Pharaoh, so that he gave him to wife 
the sister of his own wife, the sister of Tahpe- 
nes the cpieen. And the si.ster of Tahpdnes 
bare him Genubath his son, whom Tahpenes 
weaned in Pharaoh’s house; and Genubath 
was in Pharaoh’s household among the .sons 
of Pharaoh. And wffien Hadad heard in 
Egypt that David slept with his fathers, 
and that Joab the captain of the host was 


dead, Hadad said to Pharaoh, Let me de- 
part, that I may go to mine own country. 
Then Pharaoh said unto him. But what hast 
thou lacked with me, that, behold, thou 
seekest to go to thine own country ? And 
he answered, Nothing; howbeit let me go in 
any wise.’’ 

The native traditions of the country pre- 
serve the memory of Hadad’ s reign in some 
degree, as one of the ruined edifices at 
Petra isj^et called by the Arabs “ the Palace 
of Pharaoh's daughter.’’ 

Hadad’ s efforts for the independence of 
his country were apparently only partially 
successful, as the Edomites remained sulv 
jeeff to the Kings of Judah for about a cen- 
tury, until the reign of Jehoram (B. C. 88S). 
Says the Hebrew account : “In his days, 
Edom revolted from under the hand of 
Judah, and made a king over themselves. 
So Joram went over to Zair, and all the char- 
iots with him ; and he rose by night, and 
.smote the Edomites which compassed him 
about, and the captains of the chariots ; 
and the people fled into their tents. Yet 
Edom revolted from under the hand of Ju- 
dah unto this day. Then Libnah revolted 
at the same time.” 

Libnah was one of the cities of refuge 
belonging to the Kingdom of Judah, and its 
alliance with Edom had a tendency to per- 
petuate the hereditary animosity between 
the Hebrews and the Edomites. During 
the reign of Jehoram in Judah, the Edom- 
ites recovered their inde])endence, and main- 
tained it for eighty years. Amaziah, King 
of Judah, .severely chastised the hostility of 
the Edomites. The Book of Chronicles .says 
that “Amaziah strengthened himself, and 
led forth his people, and went to the valley 
of .salt, and smote of the children of Seir ten 
thousand. And other ten thousand left 
alive did the children of Judah carry away 
captive, and brought them unto the top of 
the rock, and cast them down from the top 
of the rock, that they were all broken in 
pieces. ’ ’ 

Azariah, or Uzziah, the son and successor 
of Amaziah in Judah, reconquered the 
Edomites. More than two centuries after- 
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ward they were stt^e< 9 :ed by Nebuchadnez- 
zar of Babylon, and aided him in his siege 
and capture of Jerusalem, thus taking an 
acflive part in all the calamities inflidled 
upon the Jews. The prophet Obadiah de- 
clares that Edom ‘ ‘ stood on the other side 
in the day that the strangers carried away 
captive Judah’s forces, and foreigners enter- 
ed into his gates and cast lots upon Jerusa- 
lem. Edom rejoiced over the children of 
Judah in the dty of their destru( 5 tion, spoke 
proudly in the day of their distress, and 
laid hands on their substance in the day of 
their calamity.” The Edomites also “stood 
in the cross way, to cut off those that did es- 
cape, and to deliver up those that remained.” 
The prophet Amos says that Edom “did 
pursue his brother with the sword, and did 
cast off all pity, and his anger did tear per- 
petually, and he kept his wrath forever.” 

During the flourishing period of the As- 
syrian and Babylonian Empires, which over- 
threw the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
the wild freebooters of Edom remained 
either wholly independent or acknowledged 
a temporary alliance with their foes. When 
Babylon fell before the conquering arms of 
Cyrus the Great of Persia, and when Cam- 
by.ses and Darius Hystaspes led the Persian 
armies to Egypt and Europe, these conquer- 
ors found it necessary to maintain a friendly 
understanding with the desert tribes, in or- 
der to obtain a passage through their terri- 
tories and supplies of water and provisions 
for their armies. Herodotus states that on 
this account they were exempted from pay- 
ing tribute, while the neighboring princes 
were heavily taxed. During the captivity 
of the Jews in Babylon, the Edomites con- 
quered the southern part of Palestine and 
seized the city of Jlebron. Thenceforth 
those Edomites who occupied the southern 
frontiers of Palestine were called Idumcsans, 
while those who remained at Petra were 
Nabathepans, as some believe, from 
Nebaioth, a son of Ishmael. 

During the wars between the successors 
of Alexander the Great, Athenaeus, the 
general of Antigonus, was sent against the 
Nabathseans, who ravaged the territories of 


Antigonus and refused him permission to 
colledl bitumen from the Dead vSea. When 
Athenaeus marched against them, most of 
them w^ere absent from their homes, having 
gone to a neighboring fair, where they were 
in the habit of bartering the woolen goods 
which they obtained from the Tyrians for 
the spices brought from the East by the 
caravans. As the passes of the country 
had been left only slightly guarded, Athe- 
naeus easily obtained possession of Petra, 
surprising its magazines, and returned to the 
Syrian frontier richly laden with plunder. 
The Nabathaeans, enraged at the news of this 
misfortune, assembled their forces, and urg- 
ing their dromedaries with indescribable 
.speed, overtook Athenaeus near Gaza and al- 
most entirely cut his aniiy to pieces. Dem6- 
trius Poliorcetes, the .son of Antigonus, hast- 
ened to avenge this disaster, but the Arabian 
deserts and fastnes.ses baffled all his efforts. 
An Arab chief harangued the Greek general 
from the top of a rock, and so vigorously 
portrayed to him the perils of his enterprise 
that Dem<§trius, convinced of the great haz- 
ards of his undertaking, at once returned to 
Syria. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, King of Egypt, .seized 
the Arabian ports on the Red Sea, but pen- 
etrated no farther into the country. PVom 
about B. C. 200 to the beginning of the 
Christian era .several Arab chieftains distin- 
guished them.selves in the wars of the Jews, 
.sometimes allying themselves with the 
Seleiicidse of Syria, and .sometimes with the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. Antiochus the Great 
reduced a portion of the Northern Arab tribes 
to submission, and his .son Hyrcanus was en- 
gaged for several years in chastising their 
incursions and depredations. About B. C. 
170 the Nabathaeans were ruled by a. prince 
named Hareth, called Aretasby the Greeks. 
His dominions reached to the frontiers of 
Palestine and included the country of the 
Ammonites. Having made peace with the 
Jews, they allowed Judas Maccabaeus and 
his brother Jonathan a passage through 
their territories; but notwithstanding the 
friendly relations existing between them, the 
Nabathaeans were Enable to resist the tempt^, 
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dicious employment of Gallic mercenaries. 
In B. C. 216 he entered into an alliance with 
Antiochus the Great, by which he recoverd 
most of the territory which the Syrian king 
had wrested from him. 

In B. C. 211 Attains formed an alliance 
with the Romans and the .^Etolians in their 
war against King Philip V. of Macedon and 
rendered efficient service to his allies^ thus 
gaining the powerful friendship and patron- 
<age of Rome. After the peace of B. C. 204 
Philip attacked Attains, ravaged his terri- 
tories and sought to drive his fleet from the 
yEgean sea; but the King of Pergamus en- 
tered into an alliance with Rhodes, and in B. 
C. 201 the allies terribly defeated the Mace- 
donian fleet off Chios. In B. C. 199 the second 
war between Rome and Philip V. of Macedon 
commenced; and Attains, then seventy years 
old, ardently espoused the cause of the Ro- 
mans and afforded them important assist- 
ance with his fleet. His efforts in their be- 
half caused his death in B. C. 197. 

Eumknes II., the eldest of the four sons 
of Attains I., ascended the throne of Per- 
ganius upon his father’s death, and inherited 
hisf talents and policy. In the wars which 
Rome waged against Philip V. of Macedon, 
Antiochus the Great of Syria, and Perseus, 
Philip’s successor on the Macedonian throne, 
Eumenes rendered such important assistance 
to the Romans that, after the battle of Mag- 
nesia, in B. C. 190, he was rewarded with a 
large addition of territory on both sides of 
the Hellespont. By this territorial increase, 
the Kingdom of Pergamus became one of 
the greatest monarchies of the East. This 
kingdom now embraced Mysia, Lydia, 
Phygria, Lycaonia, Pamphylia and parts of 
Caria and Lycia, in Asia Minor; while in Eu- 
rope it included the Thracian Chersonesus, 
with its capital, Lysimachia, and the neigh- 
boring portions of Thrace. A war broke out 
between Pergamus and Bithynia in B. C. 
183, by which Pergamus acquired Helles- 
pontine Phrygia. Pergamus also became 
involved in a war with Pontus in B. C. 183, 
which lasted six years. In B. C. 168 Pdrga- 
nius also engaged in a war with the Gauls. 

* In these watj? Eumenes II. a< 5 led oq the de- 


fensive, simply fighting' to keep possession 
of the territories he had won, and not .seek- 
ing to conquer others. 

Under Eumenes II., Pergamus rapidly 
grew to be one of the most brilliant cities of 
antiquity. His father had liberally patron- 
ized literature, science and art; but Eumenes 
far surpassed him in the aid which he 
rendered them. He adorned his capital 
with magnificent and stately edifices, whose 
.splendor is still attested by their ruins. He 
afforded liberal encouragement to painting 
and sculpture, He founded the great li- 
brary of Pergamus, which was surpassed 
only by that of Alexandria, and which at- 
tracted many learned men to his court. 
The school of grammar and criticism which 
arose at P6rgamus was only excelled by that 
of Alexandria. In the reign of Eumenes 

11., parchment, a material far superior to 
the Egyptian papyrus for writing purposes, 
was introduced. 

Eumenes II. died in B. C. 159, leaving a 
son named Attains, who was a mere child, 
too young to rule; and the crown was as- 
sumed by Attauts II., the brother of Eu- 
immes II. Attains II. took the surname of 
Philadelphus, and reigned twenty-one years, 
more than half of which he passed in the 
defense of his kingdom against Prusias II., 
King of Bithynia. To relieve himself of so 
powerful an enemy. Attains Philadelphus 
supported the revolt of Nicom^des, the .son 
of Prusias, against his father, and assisted 
in establishing him upon the Bithynian 
throne; whereupon peace followed between 
Pergamus and Bythynia. Attains Philadel- 
phus was celebrated as a builder, and em- 
ployed the peaceful years of his reign in 
erecting cities and increasing his library. 
Among the cities which he founded were 
Eumenia in Phrygia; Philadelphia, in Lydia; 
and Attalia, in Pamphylia. 

Attains Philadelphus died in B. C. 138, and 
was succeseded by his nephew, Attaeus 

111., the $on of Eumenes II. Attains III. 
assumed the surname of Philom^tor ( lover 
of his mother). His reign of five years Was 
a reign of terror. He caused all the tausted 
friends of his father and his ^ uncle, and 
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their families, and also every office-holder in 
the kingdom, to be put to death. He 
finally murdered his mother and many of 
her relatives. Remorse for his crimes then 
caused him to relinquish the government of 
his kingdom, and to devote himself to paint- 
ing, sculpture and gardening. He died in 
B. C. 133 and bequeathed his kingdom to 
the Roman people. 

The Roman Republic very readily ac- 
cepted the bequest. Aristonicus, an illegit- 
imate son of Etimenes II., claimed the 
kingdom as his natural inheritance, and at 
first gained some important successes over 
the Romans. In B. C. 13 1 he defeated and 
captured the Roman general, Licinius Cras- 
sus, who had been sent to forcibly take 
possession of the kingdom; but he was 
himself defeated and taken prisoner the fol- 
lowing year by Perpena, another Roman 
general; whereupon the kingdom of Perga- 
mus became a Roman province, (B, C. 130). 

THE KINGDOM OF lUTIIYNIA. 

While the Medo- Persian Empire was in 
existence, Bilhynia was one of its tributary 
kingdoms, and was governed by its own 
kings. It easily regained its independence 
after the battle of Arb^la, and successfully 
defended itself against all the attempts of 
Alexander’s generals to reconquer it. Bas, 
the king who made this successful resist- 
ance, died in B. C. 326, leaving a flourishing 
independent kingdom to his son, ZipoctEvS. 

Zipoetes reigned forty-eight years, from 
B. C 326 to B. C. 278, and successfully 
resisted the efforts of I^^ysimachus and An- 
tiochus Soter to conquer his kingdom. 
When he died a civil war broke out between 
his sons, Nicomedes and Zipoetes. Aided 
by the Gauls, Nicomedes I. defeated his 
brother and thus secured the crown. He 
founded the city of Nicomedia, on the Gulf 
of Astacus. He had two wives, and by the 
first of these he had a son named Zeilas. 
By the second wife he had three children, 
to whom he desired to leave his dominions. 
Aide 4 by the Gauls, Zeieas defeated his 
balf-Brother, and obtained the throne. He 
died B. C. 228, after a reign of twenty years. 


Prusias I. — called “ Prusias the Lame” 
— succeeded his father Zeilas, and reigned 
until about B. C. 180, a period of about 
forty-eight years. The first eight years were 
not marked by any important events, but 
the remainder were passed in continual wars 
of importance. In B. C. 220 he aided 
Rhodes in her struggle with Byzantium, and 
in B. C. 216 he defeated the Gauls. He en- 
tered into an alliance with King Philip V. 
of Macedon, in his war with the Roflians; 
and in B. C. 208 he attacked the dominions 
of Pergamus, compelling Attains I. to re- 
turn home to defend his kingdom. By this 
adlion Pnisias made an ?nemy of Rome, 
whose indignation was aroused still more 
in B. C. 187, in consequence of the refuge 
which Prusias gave to Hannibal, the van- 
quished Carthaginian general. Aided by 
Hannibal, Pru.sias attacked Eumenes II. of 
Pergamus and defeated him, l)ut gained 
nothing by his vicftory, as Rome now inter- 
vened, thus forcing him to indemnify Eii- 
menes for his losses by ceding to him the 
whole of Hellespoiitine Phrygia. The Ro- 
mans likewise demanded that Pnisias should 
deliver Hannibal into their power, threattn- 
ing him wath war if herefu.sed; and Prusias 
was alarmed into ordering Hannibal’s ar- 
rest, but Hannibal poisoned himself to es- 
cape falling into the hands of the Romans. 
With his dying breath, the great Carthagin- 
ian general expressed his animOvSity toward 
the Romans and his contempt for Prusias. 
The King of Bithynia tlien made war on 
Pleraclea Pontica, and gained some successes, 
but received a wound which gave him the 
surname of the Lami\ soon after which he 
died, about B. C. 180. 

Prusias II. succeeded his father, Prusias 
I., and reigned until B. C. 149. He was the 
most wicked and contemptible of all the 
Kings of Bithynia, and experienced great ca- 
lamities. He married the sister of Perseus, 
King of Macedon, but refused to give him 
ac5live assistance in his final struggle with 
the Romans. After the overthrow of Per- 
seus, Pnisias made the most abjedl submis- 
sion to the Romans, who permitted him to 
retain possession of his kingdom. In B. C, 
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156 he made war on Attains Philadelphiis, 
King of Pergamus, whom he would have 
conquered if the Romans had not intervened 
and forced him to make peace, to restore 
his conquests, and to pay Attains Philadel- 
phus an indemnity of five hundred talents. 
Seeing that his son Nicomedes was more 
popular with the people than himself, Pni- 
sias II. sent him to Rome, giving his attend- 
ants secret orders to assassinate the prince; 
but ]^com6des discovered the plot, and, with 
the consent of the Roman Senate, left Rome 
and returned to Bithyiiia, vyhere he raised 
the standard of revolt against his father. 
With the assistance of Attains Philadelphiis, 
King of Pergamus, Nicomedes defeated his 
father, whom he made prisoner and put to 
death (B. C. 149). 

NicomkdHvS II., upon coming to the 
throne of Bithynia, in B. C. 149, assumed 
the surname of Kpiphanes, or JUustrions, 
He sought to secure the friendship of the 
Romans, and rendered them efficient aid in 
their war against Aristonicus of Pergamus. 
He did not, however, always a( 5 l with good 
faith toward the Romans; and in B. C. 102, 
as, an ally of Mithridates the Great of Pon- 
tus, he subdued Paphlagonia and .seized a 
part of it for himself. When the Romans 
ordered him to restore l^aphlagonia to its 
legitimate heir, he made a pretense of obey- 
ing, but obtained it for one of his own sons 
by trickery. In B. C. 96 Mithridates the 
Great .sought to annex Cappadocia to the 
dominions of the Kingdom of Pontus. La- 
odice, the widow of the late Cappadocian 
king, fled for refuge to the court of Nicome- 
des Epiphanes, who married her and made 
her Queen of Cappadocia. She was .soon 
afterward driven from her kingdom by Mith- 
riddtes. Nicomddes Epiphanes afterwards 
attempted to recover Cappadocia by trickery, 
but was unable to deceive the Romans, who 
deprived him of both Cappadocia and Paph- 
lagonia. Nicomedes Epiphanes died in B. 
C. 91, at the age of almost eighty years. 

Nicomedes III. .succeeded his father, Nic- 
omddes Epiphanes, but was soon afterward 
driven from his domihions by a revolt headed 
by his brother Socrates, who was assisted by 


Mithridates the Great of Pontus. In B. C. 
90 the Romans forced Socrates to retire, 
whereupon Nicomedes III. recovered his 
throne. Nicomddes III. now attempted to 
chastise Mithridates the Great by making 
inroads into the Kingdom of Pontus, where- 
upon Mithridates marched against the Bi- 
thynian king with a large army and defeated 
him on the Amneius river, B. C. 88, expell- 
ing him and his Roman allies from Asia 
Minor. This caused the First Mithridatic 
War l>etween Rome and Pontus, which 
ended in the defeat of Mithriddtes and the 
restoration of Nicomedes III. to the throne 
of Bithynia, B. C. 84. Nicomddes III. then 
reigned in peace ten years. As he left no 
children when he died, in B. C. 74, he be- 
queathed his kingdom to the Romans. This 
bequest involved the Roman Republic in 
the Third Mithriddtic War. 

THE KINGDOM OE PAPHLAGONIA. 

It is not known when the Kingdom of 
Paphlagonia was founded. After the Medo- 
Persian Empire had been established, Paph- 
lagonia was nominally .subject; Ur that colos- 
.sal power, but never wholly submitted to it. 
As early as B. C. 4cxr the Paphlagonian king 
CoKYLAS permitted the Ten Thousand 
under Xenophon to pass through his king- 
dom on their famous retreat from Cunaxa, 
without attempting to clieck them. In B. 
C. 394 the next Paphlagonian monarch, 
CoTYS, or Otys, entered into an alliance 
with the Spartan king Agesilaiis against 
Persia. Alrout B. C. 365 Tiiyus, or Thys, 
another Paphlagonian sovereign, who was 
celebrated for his magnificent entertain- 
ments, was defeated by the Persian satrap 
Datdmes, who carried him a pri.soner to the 
court of Artaxerxes Mnemon, where he con- 
tinued to live in extraordinary .splendor. 

When Alexander the Great conquered the 
Medo-Persian Empire, Paphlagonia did not 
l>ecome a part of his vast dominion in any- 
thing more than in name. It is not known 
When, or under what circum.stances, it re- 
gained its independence; but after B. C. 
200 it again appears to have been governed 
by native monarchs, who were engaged in 
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wars to defend their independence against 
the Kings of Pontus on the one hand and 
those of Bithynia on the other. In B. C. 
189 the Paphlagonian king, Morzks, or 
Morzias, fought against the Romans in the 
war with the Greeks and the Gauls in Asia 
Minor; and in B. C. 181 the same King was 
attacked and subdued by Pharnaces, King 
of Pontus, but was restored to his domin- 
ions and compensated in B. C. 179. Another 
Paphlagonian king, Pylaemenes I., aided the 
Romans in their war against Aristonicus, 
King of P^rgamus, B. C. 131, and is said to 
have bequeathed his kingdom to Mithriddtes 
the Great of Pontus at his death, in B. C. 102, 
as he left no children. Thereupon Mithri- 
ddtes the Great, and Nicomddes Epiphanes, 
King of Bithynia, both seized upon Paphla- 
gonia; and Nicomedes Epiphanes estab- 
lished his own son, Pylaemenes II., on the 
Paphlagonian throne; but after Pylsemenes 
had reigned eight years he was driven out 
by Mithriddtes the Great, who then an- 
nexed Paphlagonia to the Kingdom of Pon- 
tus (about B. C. 94). 

THK KINGDOM OF PONTUS. 

The Kingdom of Pontus was formed out 
of the Persian .satrapy of Cappadocia, which 
Darius Hystaspes conferred on Ondtes, one 
of the commanders who had aided him to 
overthrow the impostor Smerdis. Ondtes 
was descended from the ancient Arian Kings 
of Cappadocia, and Darius Hystaspes made 
the satrajiy hereditary in his family. In 
B. C. 363 AriorarzanEvS, the son of Mith- 
riddtes, the satrap, headed a successful re- 
volt against Persia and made himself master 
of that part of Cappadocia bordering on the 
coast of the Phixine. He eredted his terri- 
tory into a kingdom which the Greeks called 
Pontus, because it bordered on the Pontus 
Euxinus (now Black Sea). The inland por- 
tion of Cappadocia remained a province of 
the Medo- Persian Empire. 

Ariobarzdnes died in B. C. 337, and was 
succeeded as King of Pontus by his son, 
Mithriddtes I. When Alexander the 
Great subverted the Medo- Persian Empire, 
Pontus became a province of his vast empire 


(B. C. 331). In B. C. 318 Mithriddtes I. 
cast off the Macedonian yoke and reestab- 
li.shed the independence of Pontus. He was 
assassinated in B. C. 302 by order of Antig- 
onus, who, as we have seen, had acquired 
Phiy^gia, Lycia and Pamphylia as his share 
of Alexander’s dominions. 

Mithkidatks II., who succeeded his 
father, Mithriddtes I., reigned thirty -six 
years, and enlarged his kingdom at the ex- 
pense of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. • His 
son, AriobarzDnes II., succeeded him in 
B. C. 266, and had an uiieventful reign of 
nineteen years. At his death, in B. C. 245, 
his son, Mithkidatks III., beame his suc- 
cessor. This monarch was more enterpris- 
ing than any of the other early Pontic kings. 
He w^as a minor when he became sovereign, 
and upon arriving at his majority he at once 
married a sister of Seleucus I^of Syria and 
obtained the province of Phrygia with her 
as a dowry. In B. C. 222 Mithriddtes III. 
gave his daughter Eaodicc in marriage to 
Antiochus the Great of Syria, and gave 
another daughter, also named Laodic^, in 
marriage to Aclueus, a cousin of the King 
of vSyria. He never allowed these marriages 
to influence his political course, and waged 
war against Syria just as if he had not con- 
tra( 5 led such ties. Mithriddtes III. is sup- 
posed to have died about B. C. 190. 

Pharnaces I. succeeded his father, Mith- 
riddtes III., on the Pontic throne. In B. C. 
183 he conquered the Greek city of Sinope, 
on the Euxine, and made it the capital of 
his kingdom. In B. C. 181 he made war on 
Eumenes II., King of Pergamus, notwith- 
standing all the exertions of the Romans to 
prevent the struggle. He achieved some 
successes at first, but was finally obliged to 
agree to a peace by which he relinquished 
all his conquests except Sinope. 

Pharnaces I. died about B. C. 160, where- 
upon his son, Mithridates IV., Euergetes, 
became his successor. Mithriddtes Euer- 
getes reigned about forty years, from about 
B, C. 160 to B. C. 120. He was the ally of 
Attains Philadelphus of Pergamus against 
Prusias II. of Bithynia, B. C. 154; and in 
the Third Punic War he fought in alliance 
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with the Romans against Carthage. He 
likewise assisted the Romans in driving** 
Ai istonicus out of Pergamus, and when the 
war ended the Romans bestowed on him the 
Greater Phrygia as a reward for his aid. He 
was assassinated in B. C. 120 by his disaf- 
fected courtiers. 

Mithridates Euergetes was succeeded on 
the Pontic throne by his illustrious son, 
Mitiikidatks V., the Great, the most re- 
nowned of all the Kings of Pontus. Mithri- 
dates the Great was the ablest of the Pontic 
sovereigns, aiid^e of the greatest of Asi- 
atic nionarchs. He was a minor when he 
became king, and the affairs of the kingdom 
were directed by his guardian for eight 
years, during which he diligently ap])lied 
himself to study, and is said to have ac- 
quired twenty-five different languages. He 
engaged in constant hunting expeditions in 
the wildest portions of his kingdom, for the 
purpose of hardening his constitution. He 
very early commenced to accustom himself 
to antidotes against poison, in order to 
thwart any attempt upon his life, as he per- 
petually distrusted his guardians. He a.s- 
sumed the government at the age of twenty. 
He was then blessed with a hard)" and vig- 
orous physical constitution, while his mind 
was filled with knowledge. His wonderful 
linguistic attainments enabled him to trans- 
act business with every portion of his 
dominions in its own peculiar dialed. 

When Mithridates the Great ascended the 
throne of Pontus, he clearly perceived that 
his kingdom, on account of its location, 
would be exposed to the attacks of the Ro- 
mans, who now aimed at the dominion of 
the whole of Asia Minor. He also clearly 
saw that, in order to encounter them suc- 
cessfully, he must strengthen and enlarge 
his dominions. Accordingly in B. C, 112 
he commenced a deliberate and systematic 
attempt at conquest in the East, the quarter 
in which he was secure from the interven- 
tion of Rome. During the next seven 
years he annexed to his kingdom the Ee.s- 
ser Armenia, Colchis, all of the eastern coa.st 
of the Euxine, the Cimmerian (now Cri- 
mean) peninsula, and the region extending 


westward from the Crimea to the Dniester. 
He also strengthened himself by alliances 
with the wild tribes of the region of the 
Danube, and with the Kings of Armenia, 
Cappadocia and Bithynia. He endeavored 
to place his own son on the throne of Cap- 
padocia, in B. C. 93, and to seat Socrates on 
that of Bithynia, in B. C. 90, but failed in 
both efforts. ^Phe Romans demanded that 
he undo these adlions, and, as he was not 
yet prepared to confront the gigantic power 
of the great Roihaii Republic, he considered 
it prudent to comj)ly with this demand. 

In B. C. 89 Niconiedes 111 . of Bithynia 
invaded Pontus, at the instigation of the 
Romans. Mithriddtes the Great instantly 
took the field at the head of a large army, 
and in the following year overran Cappado- 
cia and annexed it to his dominions. He 
then marched into Bithynia, defeated Nico- 
inedes III. on the Amneius, and drove him 
and his allies, the Romans, out of Bithynia. 
Mithridates now quickly overran Galatia, 
Phrygia and the Roman province of Asia, 
and made himself master of the whole of 
Asia Minor, with the exceptions of a few 
towns ill Lycia and Ionia. He wintered 
in Pergamus, where he committed the great 
error of his life in ordering the massacre of 
all the Romans and Italians in Asia. Frt/rii 
that moment the tide turned against Mithri- 
ddtes the Great. The Roman general Sylla 
defeated two large armies which he sent 
into Greece, at Chaeronea, and his gen- 
erals were defeated in a great battle in Bi- 
tbynia, while Pontus itself was invaded and 
Mithriddtes compelled to flee. 

The Pontic king was forced to agree to a 
humiliating peace, by which he relinquished 
all his conquests and a fleet of seventy ves- 
sels, agreed to pay two thousand talents, 
and recognized the Kings of Cappadocia and 
Bithynia, whom he had formerly expelled. 
The misfortunes of Mithriddtes encouraged 
the subjedl nations to cast off his yoke. He 
w^as getting ready to reduce them to submis- 
sion when Murena, the Roman general in 
A.sia Minor, committed an unprovoked attack 
which led to fihe second war with the Roman 
Republic, but after the Romans had been 
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defeated on the Halys, peace was again 
made (B. C. 82.). 

During the next seven years Mithriddtes " 
subdued all his revolted subje< 5 ls and exhib- 
ited the most indomitable energy in re- 
cruiting his forces. His army, composed of 
barbarians from the nations on the Danube 
and the Euxine, were drilled and equipped 
according to the Roman system, and his 
navy was increased to four hundred vessels. 
The bequest of Bithynia to the Romans 
brought on the third war between Mitliri- 
ddtes and the Roman Republic (B. C. 74). 
After seizing the countr}^ and gaining a land 
and naval victory over Cotta, Mithridates 
failed in the sieges of Chalcedon and Cyzicus, 
and in the second year he was beaten by 
Lucullus. His fleet was first defeated off 
Tenddos, and then wrecked by a storm. 
In the third year Mithriddtes was driven 
from his dominions and those of his son-in- 
law Tigrdnes, King of Armenia. For three 
years the war was carried on in Armenia, 
where Mithriddtes and Tigrdnes were both 
defeated by Lucullus. 

In B. C. 68 Mithriddtes returned to his 
kingdom and defeated the Romans twice 
within a few months; but in B. C. 66 Pom- 
pey assumed command of the Roman forces 
in Asia; and after Mithriddtes had lost al- 
most his entire army, he abandoned Pontus 
and retired into the barbarous regions north 
of the Euxine, where he plotted the bold 
scheme of marching upon Italy with an 
army drawn from the wild tribes north of 
the Danube, but his officers. did not exhibit 
the same intrepid spirit or the same military 
ardor. His own son headed a conspiracy 
against him; and the old king, deserted by 
all his trusty followers, attempted to poison 
himself, but the drugs had no effedl, because 
his constitution had been so guarded by an- 
tidotes, and he was finally slain by one of 
his Gallic soldiers (B. C. 63). Pontus then 
became a Roman province, on^ a small part 
remaining under princes of its old dj^asty. 

THE KINGDOM OF CAPPADOCIA. 

We have seen that the narthern portion 
of Cappadocia became the independent 


Kingdom of Pontus. The southern part 
continued loyal to Persia until the conquest 
of the Medo- Persian Empire by Alexander 
the Great. In B. C. 331, after the battle of 
Arb 61 a, Ariarathes, the Persian satrap of 
the province, assumed the state of an inde- 
pendent sovereign; but was conquered by 
Perdiccas after the death of Alexander the 
Great, when he was taken prisoner and cru- 
cified. Perdiccas transferred the province 
to Eumenes I. of Pergamus; but after the 
death of that ruler, Cappadocia revolted, 
and regained its indepen®nce under Ari- 
arathes II., the nephew of Ariardthes I. 
He died about B. C. 280, leaving his crown 
to his son Ariamnes, who was succeeded 
by his son, Ariarathes III. The reigns 
of these monarchs are obscure. Ariarathes 
III. died in B. C. 220, and was succeeded 
by his infant son, AriarAthes IV., who, 
when he had reached manhood, married the 
daughter of his cousin, Aiitiochus the Great 
of Syria, B. C. 192. He aided Antiochus 
the Great in his war against Rome and 
fought as his ally in the great battle of Mag- 
nesia, which destroyed the power of the 
Syrian Empire of the Seleucidae (B. C. 190). 
This course of the Cappadocian king ex- 
posed him to the vengeance of the Romans, 
but he succeeded in appeasing the great re- 
public, obtaining honorable conditions of 
peace, and lived on friendly terms with 
Rome during the remainder of his long 
reign, which ended with his death, in B. 
C. 162. 

AriarAthes V., the son and successor 
of Ariarathes IV., reigned thirty-one years, 
and presents the only example of a “ pure 
and blameless ’ ’ ruler in the three centuries 
succeeding Alexander. No cruel or deceit- 
ful adlion stands on record against him. He 
sought and won the affedlions of his subjedls 
and the respedl of his neighbors. During 
his reign, and under his patronage and ex- 
ample, Cappadocia became a renowned seat 
of philosophy and the abode of learned men. 
He continued faithful to the Roman alliance, 
notwithstanding the efforts to induce him 
to abandon it; and when the Romans at- 
tempted to drive Aristonicus from P6rga- 
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mus, he took the field to assist them and 
lost his life in their service, B. C. 131. 

Ariarathes V. left six sons, all of whom 
were minors at the time of his death. His 
widow Laodicd became regent, and poisoned 
five of her sons before they became of age, 
for the purpose of retaining the power in 
her possession; but she ultimately fell a vic- 
tim to the vengeance of the people, and her 
youngest son obtained the crown as Aria- 
KATHKS VI. His reign was unimportant. 
He married a sister of Mithridates the Great 
of Pontus, and was assassinated by an emis- 
sary of that greaT monarch, B.C. 96. Mithri- 
ddtes instantly seized Cappadocia, but Laod- 
ice, the widow of Ariarathes VI., found ref- 
uge with Nicomddes II. of Bith3'nia, who 
married her and established her as Queen of 
Cappadocia. Mithriddtes the Great suc- 
ceeded in driving her out of the kingdom, 
and a war of several years followed, during 
which the King of Pontus set up two sov- 
ereigns of Cappadocia, while the Cappa- 
docians themselves set up one. The old 
Cappadocian dynasty became extinct dur- 
ing this struggle. Pontus and Bithynia 
both set up pretenders to the Cappadocian 
throne; but the Romans allowed the Cap- 
padocians themselves to decide the matter by 
choosing their own king, whereupon they 
raised Ariobarzanes I. to the throne in B. 
C. 93. He was soon driven from his king- 
dom by Tigranes of Annenia, but was re- 
stored by the Romans in B. C. 92, and 
reigned undisturbed until B. C. 88, w^hen he 
was overthrown by Mithridates the Great, 
who held Cappadocia during the whole of 
his first war with the Roman Republic. 
Ariobarzanes I. was reestabli.shed on the 
•Cappadocian throne by the treaty between 
Rome and Pontus, but was again driven 
from his kingdom by Mithriddtes the 
Great and Tigranes in B. C. 67, and was re- 
instated again by the Roman general, Pom- 
pey the Great, in B. C. 66. He abdicated 
about B. C. 64, in favor of his .son, who be- 
came king with the title of AriobarzXnes 
II. This monarch sided with Pompey 
against Caesar during the civil war between 
those great Roman leaders, but was gener- 


ously forgiven by the triumphant Caesar 
after the battle of Pharsalia, and was per- 
mitted to extend his dominions. In the 
next civil war of the Roman Republic he 
sided with Antony and Odlavius against 
Brutus and Cassius, aud was put to death 
by Cassius in B. C. 42. When Brutus and 
Ca.ssius were overthrown by the battle of 
Philippi, Antony be.stowed the Cappadocian 
crown on Ariarathes IX., believed to be 
a son of Ariobarzdnes II.; but soon turned 
against him, caused him to be put to death, 
and conferred his crown on Archeeaus, a 
creature of his owm, who governed Cappa- 
docia until A. D. 15, when he was sum- 
moned to Rome by the limperor Tiberius, 
whom he had offended. Archelaiis died in 
Rome A. D. 17, whereupon Cappadocia be- 
came a Roman province. 

THE KINGDOM OF GREATER ARMENIA. 

Armenia constituted a part of the Syrian 
Empire of the Seleucidae from the battle of 
Ip.sus, in B. C. 301, to the battle of Magne- 
.sia, in B. C. 190. After the defeat of Anti- 
ochus the Great at Magnesia, Armenia re-, 
volted from vSyria and was formed into the 
two indei^endent kingdoms of Annenia 
Major and Annenia Minor, or Greater and 
Le.s.ser Armenia, the former including all of 
Armenia east of the Euphrates, and the latter 
embracing the portion of the country west 
of that great river. 

Artaxias I., who had been a general 
under Antiochus the Great, and had led the 
revolt against that monarch, was the first 
King of Greater Armenia. He founded the 
city of Artdxata, the capital of his kingdom; 
and reigned until B. C. 165, when he was 
defeated by Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
made Armenia again a province of the 
Syrian Empire of the Seleiicidae. This 
subjeAion continued for an indefinite period, 
but about B. C. 100 Armenia again ap- 
peared as an independent kingdom under 
Ortoadist«s, who was succeeded in B. C. 
96 by TigrXnes, the greatest of the Arme- 
nian kings. 

Tigrdnes commenced his reign by ceding a 
portion of his kingdom to Parthia; but about 
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B, C. 90 or 87 lie achieved great vi(5tories over 
the Parthiaiis, regained his lost territory, and 
annexed Atropatene (Northern Media) and^ 
Gordy^n^ (Upper Mesopotamia ) to his king- 
dom; after which he overran and conquered 
the dominions of the vSeleficida\ For the 
next fourteen years — from B. C. 83 to B. C. 69 
— his kingdom extended from the frontiers of 
Pamphylia to the shores of the Caspian; and 
during this period he founded the city of 
Tigranocerta, which he made the capital of 
his kingdom. Tigranes ravaged Cappado- 
cia and carried aw^ay more than three hun- 
dred thousand of its inhabitants in P>. C. 
75, thus making an enemy of the Roman 
Republic. He afterwards received his 
father-in-law, Mithridates the Great of Pon- 
tus, who had been driven from his kingdom 
by the Romans, and gave him adtive sup- 
port. The Romans thereupon demanded 
that Tigrdnes should deliver up Mithridates 
to them; and when he refused, they invaded 
Armenia, defeated Tigranes, in B. C. 69, 
and took his capital, Tigranocerta. The 
next year, B. C. 68, Tigrdnes, accompanied 
by Mithridates, retreated to the highlands 
of Armenia, whither he was pursued by 
the Romans, who terribly defeated him 
at Artaxata. The mutiny of the Roman 
troops against their general, Lucullus, 
checked their vic 5 lories, and enabled Tigrd- 
nes and Mithridates to assume the offensive 
in B. C. 67. But when Pompey assumed 
command of the Roman army and induced 
the Parthians to invade Armenia, Tigranes 
was obliged to abandon his father-in-law to 
his fate in order to save his own kingdom. 
After conquering Pontus, Pompey invaded 
Armenia, and Tigranes submitted, as he was 
not able to withstand both the Romans and 
the Parthians. He thereupon relinquished 
all his conquests. He died in B. C. 55. 

Art.wasdes, the son and successor of 
Tigranes, aided the Roman general Crassus 
in his expedition against the Parthians, B. C. 
54, and thus gained the friendship of the 
Roman Republic; but he afterwards offended 
Anthony, who took him prisoner in B. C. 
34, and in B. C. 30 he was put to death by 
order of Cleopatra. 


When Artavasdes had been taken prisoner 
by Antony, the Armenians raised his son, 
ArtXxias II. to the throne. This was dis- 
pleasing to the Romans, and a period of 
trouble followed, which continued more than 
a century, until the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Trajan, the Kings of Armenia be- 
ing simply puppets of Rome. In A. D. 1 14 
Trajan made Armenia a Roman province, 
but it was reliiKjuished by the next Roman 
Emperor, Adrian. 

THE KINGDOM OK LESSER ARMENIA. 

Armenia Minor, or Lesser Armenia, as we 
have seen, revolted from Antiochus the 
Great of Syria in B. C. 190, along with 
Greater Armenia. Zariadras, the leader 
of the successful revolt, made himself King 
of Lesser Armenia ; and his descendants 
governed the kingdom until Mithriddtes 
the Great of Pontus conquered Lesser Ar- 
menia and annexed it to his own kingdom. 
When Mithridates was overthrown, Lesser 
Annenia followed the fortunes of Pontus 
and became a Roman province (B. C. 65). 
The history of Lesser Armenia is unevent- 
ful, and the names of the successors of Zari- 
adras are scarcely known. 

THE KINGDOM OF BACTRIA. 

In the meantime, while the preceding 
kingdoms had arisen from the fragments of 
Alexander’ sempire in South-eastern Europe, 
Western Asia and Egypt, two kingdoms 
arose from the WTecks of the same empire 
ill Central Asia — Bacftria and Parlhia. 

After the death of Alexander the Great, 
Ba< 5 lria became a portion of the Syrian Em- 
pire of the Seleiicidse. In B. C. 255 the 
satrap Diddotus cast off the yoke of the 
vSeleiicidLc and founded the independent 
Kingdom of Bacffria, which was purely 
Greek in its origin, thus forming a striking 
contrast to the Kingdom of Parthia, which 
was founded about the same time, after cast- 
ing off its allegiance to the Seleucida*. 
Very little is knowm of the reign of Diod- 
OTUS I. It is believed that he aided vSeleu- 
cus Callinicus in his first expedition against 
Parthia, and that he was rewarded for his 
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service by obtaining the recognition of 
Bacftrian independence. 

Diddotus I. died about B. C. 237, and was 
succeeded by his .son Dtodotus II., who re- 
versed his father’s policy by entering into 
an alliance with Parthia and aiding that 
country to achieve its indefx?ndence. It 
seems that Diddotus II. was overthrown by 
a revolt headed by Euthyd^;mus, a native 
of Magnesia, who seized the Badlrian throne, 
becoming the third monarch of this remote 
Eastern Greek kingdom. Diodotus was 
obliged to defend his kingdom against Anti- 
ochus the Great of Syria, and was defeated 
ill a battle on the river Arius, in which 
Antiochus was wounded. By the peace 
which followed, Euthydemus was left in 
possession of his kingdom (B. C. 206). His 
dominions were enlarged by the conquests 
made by his son, Demetrius, in the region 
of the modem Afghanistan and in India. 

Demetrius succeeded to the Badlrian 
throne upon his father’s death, about B. C. 
200. and continued his conquests in the 
East. While he was thus engaged, a leader 
named EucrXtides supplanted him at 
home, and made himself sovereign of Badlria 
proper, north of the Hindoo- Koosh moun- j 
tains; while Demetrius continued to reign 
in the Badlrian dominions south of that | 


mountain-range. The two monarchs thus 
divided the Badtrian kingdom between them 
until the death of Demdtrius about B. C. 
180, after which Eucrdtides reigned over 
the entire kingdom as long as he lived. 
After he had become sole sovereign, Eucrat- 
ides carried his conquering arms far into the 
Punjab, but lost some of his western terri- 
tories through the aggressions of the Par- 
thians. 

Eucratides was assassinated about B. C. 
160, while returning from a campaign in 
India, by his son Heliocees, who then as- 
cended his father’s throne. Very little is 
known concerning his reign, during which 
Ba( 5 lria rapidly declined. The kingdom 
was sorely pressed on the north by the 
Scythian tribes, while the Parthians gradu- 
ally wrested all its western provinces from 
its dominion. The Badlrian Greeks solicited 
aid from their kinsmen in Syria, and Demet- 
rius Nicator espoused their cause and led 
an amiy to their assistance, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner by the Parthians (B. C. 
142). The reign of Heliocles had ended 
about B. C. 150, and no account of Badlrian 
history after his death has been transmitted 
to posterity. The Badlrian dominions were 
rapidly absorbed by the Parthians and the 
Scythians. 


SECTION XXIII— PARTHIAN EMPIRE OF THE ARSACID2E. 


RTHIA and Bacflria, besides 
being the most eastern of the 
monarchies which sprung from 
the wrecks of Alexander’s vast 
empire, were also the only two 
of those monarchies not .swallowed up in the 
ovenshadowing dominion of Rome; Ba( 5 lria 
being absorbed by Parthia and the Scythic 
tribes, and Parthia existing side by .side with 
Rome as a powerful rival empire for almost 
five centuries, when it was overthrown b)^ a 
revolt of one of its subjedl nations, the Per- 
sians, who founded a new empire on its 
rqins. 

Parthia proper occupied mainly the region 


of the modem Persian province of Khora.s- 
san, and was about three hundred miles 
long from east to west, and from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty miles wide, 
thus embracing an area of about thirty-three 
thousand square miles, about equal to that 
of Ireland. It was bounded on the north 
by Chorasmia and Margiana, on the east by 
Ariana, on the south by Sarangia, and on the 
west by Sagartia and Hyrcania. This region 
included a mountainous tra< 5 l in the North 
and a plain in the South. The elevation of 
the mountain-chains is not great, and the 
heights rarely exceed six thousand feet. 
The mountains are mainly barren and rug- 
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^ed, but the valleys are very rich aud fertile, 
and some of them are very extensive. The 
plain lay at the base of the mountains, and 
was regarded as the true Parthia by the an- 
cient writers. This plain is about three 
hundred miles long, and has always required 
irrigation for its fertility. In ancient times 
the fertile belt was much wider than at 
present, as irrigation was more extensively 
pradliced then than now, but the plain could 
never have extended more than ten miles 
beyond the foot of the mountains, as the 
Great Salt Desert begins at that distance 
and renders cultivation impossible. In com- 
parison with the countries around it, Parthia 
was a “garden spot,” and the Persian mon- 
archs regarded it as one of the most de- 
sirable portions of their dominions. 

The Parthian Empire in its greatest ex- 
tent embraced the countries between the 
Euphrates on the west and the Indus on the 
east, and from the Araxes, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Lower Oxiis on the north, to 
the Persian Gulf and the Erythraean (now 
Arabian) Sea on the south; thus compris- 
ing about the eastern half of the same 
domain occupied by the vast Medo- Persian 
Empire, and by the Syrian Empire of the 
Seleucidae in its original extent. Its great- 
est length, from the Euphrates to the Indus, 
was almost two thousand miles, and its 
greatest width from the lyower Oxus to the 
Erythraean Sea was about one thousand 
miles; its area being almost one million 
square miles. 

But a very large portion of this vast 
domain was scarcely inhabitable; as the 
Mesopotamian, Persian, Chorasmian, Car- 
manian and Gedrosian deserts occupied 
about one-half of the region between the 
Euphrates and the Indus, and were capable 
of sustaining but a scanty population. 
Thus the habitable portion of the empire 
comprised an area about one-third as large as 
that of the Roman Empire, but still larger 
than that of any modem European state 
except Russia. 

The most important provinces of the Par- 
thian Empire, or the countries under the 
suzerainty of the King of Parthia proper, or 


Parthy^n^, were Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Susiana, Persia, Media, Atro- 
pat^nd (or Northern Media, now Azerbi- 
jan), Hyrcania, Margiana, Ariana, Sarangia 
(Drangiana), Arachosia, Sacastan^, Carma- 
nia (now Kennan), and Gedrosia (now 
Beloochistan). Excepting Sacastand, these 
have all been already described in our ac- 
count of the geography of the Medo-Per- 
sian Empire, to which we refer the reader. 
Sacastand (the land of Sacae ) lay south of 
Sarangia, or Drangiana, and corresi)onded 
to the modern Seistan. Sacastanc had prob- 
ably been occupied by a Scythian colony 
during the interval between Alexander’s 
conquests and the birth of the Parthian 
Empire. The minor provinces of this em- 
pire were Chalonitis, Cambad^n^, Mes^n^, 
Rhagiana, Choardn^, Comis^ne, Artacdnd, 
Apavartic^n^, Arbelitis, Apolloniatis and 
others. 

The capital of Parthy6n6, or Parthia 
proper, and the early capital of the Parthian 
Empire, was Hecatompylos. The later 
capital of the empire was Ctesiphon, in As- 
syria, on the east bank of the Tigris, in the 
vicinity of the modern Bagdad. Ctesiphon, 
as well as Seleucia, opposite, on the west 
bank of the Tigris, had been founded b}^ 
the Seleiicidae. 

Besides Hecatompylos, the important 
towns of Parthia proper were Apaim^a, in 
Choardnd, near the Caspian Gates, and 
Parthaunisa, or Nisoea (Nishapur). The 
chief cities of the western provinces of 
the Parthian Empire besides Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, were Arb^la and Apol Ionia, also 
in Assyria; Carrhae, Europus and Nisibis, 
in Mesopotamia; Babylon, Borsippa, Volo- 
gesia, in Babylonia; Susa and Badaca, in 
Susiana; Gaza, or Gazaca, in Atropat^n^ ; 
Ecbataua (now Hamadan), Bagistana (now 
Behistun), Coucobar (now Kungawar), As- 
padana (now Isfahan), Rhagas, or Europus, 
and Charax in Media; and Pasargadae (now 
Murgab) in Persia, Persepolis having been 
destroyed by Alexander the Great. The 
most important cities in the eastern prov- 
inces were Carmana, in Cannania; Syrinx, 
Tap6, Talabroc^ and Saniarian^, in Hyrca- 
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Ilia; Antiochea ( now Merv), in Margiana; 
Artacoana (now Herat ) in Ariana; Proph- 
thasia in vSarangia; Sigal and Alexandrop- 
olis, in vSacastane ; Alexandropolis, Demc- 
trias, Pharsana and Parahestc, in Arachosia. 

The Parthians were a Turanian race, like 
the modern Turks and Turkomans, and were 
closely related with tlTe different Scythian 
tribes of Central Asia, whose descendants 
are the various Tartar or Turkish tribes 
fonning a branch of the Mongolian race. 
Like their Turanian kinsmen, the modern 
Turks, the Parthians were treacherous in 
war, indolent and unrefined in peace, rude 
in arts, and barbarous in manners*, even dur- 
ing the height of their empire; though the^^ 
were brave and enterprising, and possessed 
a genius and love for war and a talent for 
government. Their appearance was repul- 
sive. The Romans, after conquering the 
rest of the known world, were obliged to 
acknowledge their inability to subdue this 
fierce and warlike nation; so that the Par- 
thian Kmpire remained independent under 
its own monarchs, while all the nations to 
the west of the Euphrates acknowledged 
the dominion of Rome, and that mighty 
river remained the boundary of the two 
great rival powers. 

The ancestors of the Parthians are sup- 
posed to have been the tribe called Phetri 
or Pathri in the Hebrew Scriptures, but their 
early histor>', like that of other aucient na- 
tions, is very obscure. When the Parthians 
first became known to the rest of the world 
they were a hardy and warlike race, recog- 
nized as of Scythian origin. They were 
considered the most skillful horsemen and 
archers in the world. They fought on 
horseback, shooting their arrows with un- 
erring aim, even at full gallop, and with | 
equal effe( 5 l, whether advancing or retreat- 
ing; their flight being thus as dangerous to 
an enemy as their attack. This chara< 5 ler 
they retained to the end of their history. 

Parthia formed a part of the Medo- Persian 
Empire from the beginning to the end of 
that great power, having been conquered by 
|Cyrus the Great, and being thus governed 

two centuries by a Persian satrap. Upon 


the conquest of the Medo-Persian Pmipire 
by Alexander the Great, Parthia, with the 
rest of the Persian dominions, fell under the 
.sway of that mighty conqueror. At Alex- 
ander’s death Parthia became a part of the 
dominions of Seleucus Nicator, who was 
confirmed in its possession by the battle of 
Ip.sus. It remained under the dominion of 
the Seleucid^e for a century and a half, until 
B. C. 255, during the reign of Aiitiochus 
Theos. In that year the independence of 
Parthia was asserted by Arsaces, the chief 
of a body of Scythian Dahse, who led a re- 
volt of the Parthian tribes and put to death 
the Syrian governor of the countr>\ The 
chiefs of the various Parthian tribes sup- 
ported Arsaces in this undertaking, and 
fonned a government re.sembling the feudal 
aristocracy of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. 

Aksacks I. was crowned King of Parthia 
B. C. 255, but he possessed only nominal 
authority. The Parthian crown was elective, 
with the restri( 5 lion that the monarch should 
always be selecfled from the family of the 
Arsacidae. The Parthian constitution was 
that of a kind of limited monarchy, the 
king being })ermanently advised by two coun- 
cils, one comprising the members of his own 
royal house, the other the temporal and 
.spiritual chiefs of the nation. When the 
mcgistafics had elecfled a monarch, the field- 
marshal, or siorna, performed the ceremony 
of coronation. The megistanes claimed the 
right to dethrone a monarch who di.spleased 
|hem; but as any attempt to exercise this 
right would invariably lead to civil war, it 
was force, and not law, which determined 
whether the chosen monarch should retain 
or forfeit his crown. The anniversary of 
Parthian independence was annually cele- 
brated by the Parthian people with extraor- 
dinary festivities. Arsaces I. spent the two 
years of his reign in consolidating his au- 
thority over the Parthian tribes, some of 
whom resisted him, and was finally slain in 
battle with the Cappadocian.s. 

Arsaces I. was succeeded on the Parthian 
throne by his brother Ttridates I., who 
had aided him in his revolt against the Se- 
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leiicidoe, and who assumed the title of Ar- 
vSACK\s II. The practice thus commenced 
passed into a custom, which lasted until the 
very end of the Parthian Empire. Ansaces 
II. reigned thirty-seven years (B. C. 253- 
216). He wrested Hy rcan i a from the vSeleu - 
cidcE, but when Seleucus Callinicus, King 
of Syria, led an expedition into Parthia, 
Arsaces II. fled into Scythia, but after- 
wards returned atid defeated Seleucus Cal- 
linicus, who was obliged to acknowledge 
the independence of Parthia. 

Arsaces III., the son and succes.sor of 
Arsaces II., is believed to have reigned 
twenty years (B. C. 216-196). He invaded 
Media, which he endeavored to wrest from 
the vSeleucid^e, about B. C. 214; whereupon 
Antioch us the Great inarched again.st him 
(B. C. 213), drove him from Media, invaded 
Parthia and took its capital, Hecatompylos, 
nnd pursued Arsaces III. into Hyrcania; 
but after an indecisive battle Antiochus the 
Great wisely made peace, confirming Ar- 
.saces III. in the possession of both Parthia 
and Hyrcania. 

Arsaces IV., or Pkiapatius, the next 
Parthian king, had an uneventful reign of 
fifteen years (B. C. 196-181). His succe.ssor 
Arsaces V., or Phraates I., the son and 
successor of Arsaces V., reigned only .seven 
years, but nothing is known of his reign ex- 
cept his attempted conquest of the Mardi, a 
l)owprful tribe of the Elburz mountain- 
region. He had many children, but left his 
crown to his brother Mithridates I., also 
called Arsaces VI., who was regarded as 
the founder of the Parthian Empire of th^ 
Arsdcidcr, because he extended the Par- 
thian dominion over the neighboring coun- 
tries and establi.shed the governmental .sys- 
tem under which that empire was thence- 
forth ruled. Mithriddtes I., or Arsaces VI., 
wrested several provinces from the neigh- 
boring Ba( 5 lrian kingdom on the cast; after 
which he turned his conquering arms to- 
wards the west, and deprived the Seleiicida? 
of many of their eastern territories, thus 
subduing Media, Persia, Susiana and Baby- 
lonia, and establishing the Euphrates as the 
western boundar>^ of the Parthian domin- 


ions. He then renewed the war with the 
Ba( 5 lrian Greeks, and destroyed their king- 
dom, after a protracled struggle of about 
twenty years ( B. C. 160-140); while Deme- 
trius Nicator, who, in response to their ap- 
peals for aid, had marched to their relief, 
was. defeated and taken prisoner by Mithri- 
dates I., who held him in captivity until his 
own death, about B. C. 136. 

Mithridates I., or Arsaces VI., did not 
adopt the satrapial system introduced by the 
Medo-Persian kings and continued by Alex- 
ander the Great and his successors, ])ut or- 
' ganized the Parthian Phnpire on the older 
I and .simpler plan which had prevailed ip 
Western Asia under the empires of As.syria, 
Media and Babylonia, before the founding 
of the Medo Persian limpire. This was the 
.system of allowing the snbjedl nations to 
retain their own native kings and their own 
laws and usages, and only requiring the sub- 
■ jeiflion of all these kings to the monarch of 
the ruling nation as their feudal lord, or 
.suzerain. Plence the title of King of Kings 
is often .seen on the Parthian coins from the 
time of Mithridates I. liach subjecfl king 
was bound to furnish a contingent of troo])s 
when required, as well as an annual tribiilc; 
but in other respedls these subjeCl monarehs 
were independent. 

In the height of its prosperity, the Par- 
thian Empire was one of the most powerful 
of all the Oriental monarchies. The Par- 
thians were a nation of mounted warriors, 
sheathed in complete steel, and possessing a 
race of horses alike remarkable for s[)eed 
and strength. They ovx*rran their Persian 
neighbors with scarcely any opposition, and 
converted themselves into a military aris- 
tocracy, the conquered Persians being de- 
graded into a mere herd of slaves. The 
Parthian invaders thus became the feudal 
lords of the vanqui.shed Persians, who re- 
mained attached to the soil in the condition 
of .serfs. The Parthian cavaliers may thus 
be compared with the knights of mediaeval 
Euro}^. These cavaliers constituted the 
strength of the Parthian army, and bore 
down everything in their way, while the 
infan tr>' was comparatively disregarded. 
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The Parthians chiefly adopted Persian 
customs. The Arsdcidae maintained the 
same state as the Achcxmenidse. The Par- 
thian court, like the Medo- Persian, migrated 
with the seasons, Ctesiphon becoming the 
winter capital of the Parthian Empire, and 
E(fibatana the summer capital. Hecat^m- 
pylos, so called from its hundred gates, the 
capital of Partliia proper, and the original 
capital of the Parthian Empire, was a splen- 
did city. The Parthian inonarchs, like other 
Oriental sovereigns, pradliced polygamy on 
a large scale, as did also the Parthian nobles. 
The Parthians were not, however, enerv^ated 
and corrupted by luxury, but remained to 
the end of their empire a rude, coarse and 
vigorous people. In a few respe( 5 ls they 
adopted Greek manners, as in the charadler 
of their coins and the legends upon them, 
which, being Greek from first to last, were 
probably copied from the coins of the Seleu- 
cida.'. Grecian influences are also seen in 
the Parthian mimetic art, which, however, 
never reached a high degree of excellence. 

Mithridates I., or Arsaces VI., the founder 
of the Parthian Empire, was succeeded by 
his son, Phraatks II., also called Arsacks 
VII., who reigned about nine or ten 3^ears 
(B. C. 136-127). About B. C. 129 Anti- 
och us vSidetes, King of Syria, undertook an 
expedition against Phraates II., to release 
his brother Demetrius and humble the pride 
of the Parthians. He gained three vi( 5 lories 
and recovered Babylonia, and the insurrec- 
tionary spirit among the Parthian feudatories 
reduced Phraates II. to such extremities 
that he released Demetrius and sent him 
into vSyria, but invoked the assistance of 
the Turanian tribes bordering his northern 
frontier, and before their arrival he attacked 
and overpowered the Syrian army in its 
winter-quarters, slaying Antiochus Sidetes 
himself in battle. The Parthian king was 
prevented from invading Syria by the con- 
duct; of the Turanians, whose aid he had in- 
voked, and who, discontented with their 
tIBfetment, attacked him and defeated him 
in the war which the}^ waged against him. 
His army, consisting partly of captured 
Greeks, betrayed him, and Phraates himself 


was slain in the struggle, about B. C. 127. 

Phraates II., or Arsdees VII., was suc- 
ceeded by his uncle, ArtabInus I., or Ar- 
saces VIII. Tlie Seleucidae made no further 
attempt to recover their Eastern provinces, 
but the Turanian races r^orth of the Oxus* 
now began making constant raids into Hyr- 
cania and Partliia proper, and Artabdnus I. 
was fatally wounded in battle with a Tura- 
nian tribe called Tochari, about B. C. 124. 
He was succeeded by his son, Mitiiridates 
II., also called Arsacks IX., who was a 
warlike and powerful monarch, and whose 
achievements won for him the title of the 
Great. He defeated the Turanian tribes in 
several engagements and broke their power, 
and extended the Parthian dominion in 
many directions in a long series of wars. 
He waged war against Ortoadistes, or Arta- 
vasdes. King of Armenia, whom he forced 
to accept a disadvantageous peace, and to 
give hostages for its fulfillment, among 
whom was Tigranes, a prince of the blood- 
royal of Armenia. Tigrdnes induced the 
Parthian monarch to assist him to gain the 
Armenian throne by ceding a part of Arme- 
nia to him about B. C. 96. But when Ti- 
granes became King of Armenia, he declared 
war against Mithridates II., recovered the 
ceded territory, invaded Partliia itself, con- 
quered AdiabenC, and conipclied the Kings 
of AtropatCne and GordyCnC to become his 
tributaries, about B. C. 90 or 87. Mithri- 
ddtes II., or Arsdees IX., soon afterward 
died, after a reign of over thirty-five years 
(B. C. 124-89). Parthia now ranked next 
to Rome as the most powerful state of the 
ancient world at that time. 

Thenceforth Parthian history is uncertain 
and uneventful for twenty years, during 
which Arsacks X. and Arsacks XI. are 
said to have reigned, the latter becoming 
king at the age of eighty and reigning seven 
years (B. C. 76-69), and being succeeded by 
his son, Phraates III., or Arsacks XII., 
who took the title of Dcos or “God.” He 
became king when the Romans compelled 
Mithriddtes the Great of Pontus to seek 
refuge in Armenia; and in B. C. 66 he 
entered into an alliance with the Ro- 
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ma-ns, and while Pompey the Great 
pressed Mithriddtes of Pontus, Phraates III. 
attacked Tigraiies of Armenia and thus en- 
abled Rome to triumph. But the great re- 
public ungratefully aided Tigrdnes against 
Phraates III. ill B. C. 65, and took the prov- 
ince of Gordy^ii^ from the Parthian king, 
who had in the meantime recovered it, and 
bestowed it on the Armenian monarch. 
Phraates III. vainly remonstrated, as Pom- 
pey was inexorable, and Phraates III. made 
peace with Tigrdnes about B. C. 63, ceding 
to him Armenia. Soon afterwards (B. C. 
60) Phraates III. was poisoned by his two 
sons, Mithriddtes and Orodes. 

By the war with Mithriddtes the Great of 
Pontus, the Roman and Parthian dominions 
became conterminous, as Syria, which now 
became a Roman province, was only sepa- 
rated from the Parthian province of Meso- 
potamia by the river Euphrates. A collision 
between the two great powers which now 
divided between them the dominion of the 
then-known world became imminent. 

Mithrtdatks III., or Arsacks XIII., 
succeeded his father, Phraates III. He be- 
came involved in a war with Artavdsdes, 
King of Armenia, the .second son and the 
successor of Tigrdnes, in behalf of his 
brother-in-law Tigrdnes, the elde.st son of 
the late king; but was unsuccessful in his 
efforts to place the rightful claimant upon 
the Armenian throne. After a reign of five 
years (B. C- 60-55), Mithriddtes III. was 
deposed by the Parthian nobles, and, after a 
protradled resistance at Babylon, he was 
finally taken prisoner and put to death; 
while his brother, Orodes L, or Arsaces 
XIV., was elevated to the Parthian throne 
in his .stead — about B.C. 55. 

After its triumph over Mithriddtes the 
Great of Pontus and Tigrdnes of Armenia, 
the Roman Republic cast longing eyes upon 
the greater and richer Parthian Empire; and 
without any pretext a Roman expedition 
iMider Crassus invaded the Parthian territo- 
ries B. C. 54, but was entirely cut to pieces 
by the Parthians, Cras.sus himself being 
among the slain (B. C. 53). In B. C. 52 
and 51 a Parthian army under Pacorus, the 


son of King Orodes I., crossed the Euphra- 
tes from Mesopotamia into Syria, thus in- 
vading the Roman territories and ravaging 
them far and wide, overrunning Northern 
Syria and Phoenicia, and defeating *the Ro- 
man general Bibulus. But the Roman gen- 
eraJ^Ca.ssius gained some succe.s.ses; and 
Orodes, suspecting the loyalty of Pacorus, 
recalled him and withdrew his army from 
the Roman territories. In B. C. 40 Pacorus, 
aided by the Roman refugee Labienus, again 
cro.ssed the Euphrates and invaded Syria, 
destroyed a Roman army under Decidius 
Saxa, occupied Antioch, Apamea, Sidon, 
and Ptolemais, plundered Jerusalem, and 
placed Antigonus on the Jewish throne as 
Parthian viceroy. The Parthians, Jjeing 
thus complete masters of vSyria, Phoenicia 
and Palestine, invaded Asia Minor, whick 
they plundered as far west as Caria, Io- 
nia and the Roman province of A.sia ; but 
a Roman force under Ventidius defeated and 
killed Labienus in B. C. 39, and defeated 
Pacorus the following year (B. C. 38). The 
Parthians then retired from Syria, and there- 
after only ac^ed on the defen.sive against 
• Roman aggressions. 

On the death of Orodes I., in B. C. 37, 
his son Phraates IV. became his successor, 
and reigned under the title of Arsacp:s XV. 
Mark Antony led a great Roman expedition 
into the Parthian territories in B. C. 36, but 
was obliged to make a retreat almo.sl as dis- 
astrous as that of Crassus. 

P'or the next century and a half — from 
B. C. 37 to A. D. 107 — Parthia was dis- 
turbed by internal troubles excited by the 
Romans. Phraates IV., or Arsaces XV., 
who reigned from B. C. 37 to A. D. 4, wa.s 
annoj^ed by a pretender named Tiriddtes, 
who was encouraged by the Roman Em- 
peror Augustus, and was finally murdered 
by his female slave, ThermusA, whom he 
had married. His .son and successor, Phra- 
ATACES, or Arsaces XVI., the son of 
Thermusa, reigned only a few months, 
when he was put to death by the Parthians, 
who bestow^ed the crowm on Orodes II., 
or Arsaces XVII., a member of the royal 
family, but he was soon put to death on 
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account of his cruelty, (A. D. The 
Parthiaiis then sent to Rome for Votiones, 
the eldest son of Phraates IV., who was sent 
to them by Augustus, and who reigned from 
about N. D. 6 to A. 1 ). 14, as X^onones I., 
or ArsacKs XVIII., when he was forced 
to yield his crown to Artabanus I|p or 
Arsacics XIX.. another member of the 
royal family, whose reign of thirty years 
(A. D. 14-44) was distracted by a revolt of 
the Babylonian Jews, by pretenders sup- 
ported by Augustus, and by rebellions of 
the tributary kings. Upon his death two 
of his sons, Gotarzes and Vardanes, en- 
gaged in a civil war for the possession of the 
crown, which ended in the triumph of Var- 
danes, who reigned as Arsaces XX., for 
about four years (A. D. 44-48), when Go- 
tarzes renewed i\i% struggle, and the Par- 
thians deserted and killed Varddnes and 
made Gotarzes king with the title of Ar- 
SACES XXI. Gotarzes reigned only two 
years (A. D. 48-50), and was disturbed by 
a war with Meherddtes, son of Von6nes I., 
who claimed the crown and was supported 
by the Romans, but was slain after a brief 
^ struggle. Upon the death of Gotarzes in 
A. D. 50, VoNONES II., or ARvSaces 
XXII., a member of the royal family, be- 
came king, but reigned only a few months. 
His son and successor, Volo^,eses I., or 
Arsaces XXIII., reigned forty years (A. 
I). 50-90). Vol6ge.ses I. had conferred the 
crown of Armenia on his brother Tiriddtes, 
who was so harassed by the Romans that 
he renounced his allegiance to Parthia and 
consented to l^ecome a vassal of the Roman 
Pimperor Nero (A. D. 65). After the death 
of Vologeses I., in A. D. 90, his .son, Paco- 
rus, succeeded him as Arsaces XXIV., and 
reigned seventeen years (A. D. 90-107), 
during which he beautified Ctesiphon. 

At his death, in A. D. 107, Pacorus was 
succeeded by his brother, Chosroes, or Ar- 
saces XXV., who immediately asserted 
the Parthian supremacy over Armenia by 
dethroning its reigning king, Kxedares, and 
placing his nephew Parthamasiris, the .son 
of Pacorus, upon the Armenian throne. 
* This involved him in a war with the Ro- 


man Emperor Trajan, who thereupon in- 
vaded and conquered Armenia, driving out 
Parthamasiris, without a struggle; after 
which he quickly overran Mesopotamia and 
A.s.syria, capturing city after city, and an- 
nexing these Parthian provinces, along 
with Armenia, to the Roman Empire. Tra- 
jan then advanced southward, took Seleu- 
cia, Ctesiphon and Baliylon, descended the 
Tigris to the Persian Gulf and conquered 
Me.s^n^, the Parthian province upon its 
northern shore, while his hosts advanced to 
Susa. But revolts broke out against the 
Romans at Seleucia, Edessa, Ni.sibis, Hatra 
and other cities, thus obliging Trajan to re- 
tire from the Parthian territories which he 
had conquered. To cover the humiliation 
of his retreat, Trajan held an as.sembly at 
Ctesiphon and placed his more .southern 
conquests under the sovereignty of a puppet 
king, a native named Parthamaspates. Tra- 
jan strongly garri.soned his other conquests, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia and A.ssyria, and 
held them as Roman provinces during the 
remaining two years of his reign ( A. D. 1 15- 
117), but they were relinquished by his suc- 
ce.ssor, Adrian, who withdrew the Roman 
legions to the west of the Euphrates, which 
again became the boundary stream dividing 
the Roman and Parthian Empires. Clios- 
roes returned to his capital, which was 
abandoned by Parthamaspates, who fell 
back on his Roman friends, who made him 
King of Armenia; and the Parthian Em- 
pire was restored to its former limits. 

Cho.sroes died about A. D. 121, and was 
.succeeded by his son, Voeogeses II., or 
Arsaces XXVI., ^who reigned about twenty- 
eight years (A. D. 121-149). The Alani 
having invaded Media Atropaten^, Volog- 
eses II. bribed them to retire. His suc- 
ce.s.sor,VoECGESES III. , or Arsaces XX Vn. , 
reigned about forty-three years (A. D. 149- 
192). He became involved in a wai; with 
the Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius about 
A. D. 161, and invaded Armenia, which had 
become a Roman fief during the preceding 
reign. The Parthians defeated the Roman 
Prefedl of Cappadocia and destroyed hi.s 
army, the ^refe< 5 l him.self being slain. They 
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ation to plunder even their friends when an 
opportunity presented itself; and they ac- 
cordingly attacked a detachment of Jews on 
their march, seized their carriages, and 
plundered their baggage. 

During the wars of the Maccabees in 
Judaea, the Idumaeans who had settled in 
that country displayed the old aversion of 
their race toward the Jews. Judas Macca- 
baeus severely punished them, taking and 
sacking their chief city, Hebron, destroying 
more than forty thousand of tlieir soldiers, 
and leveling their strongholds with the 
ground. The Idumaeans were thoroughly 
sulxlued by the Jews under John Hyrcaiius 
about B. C. 130, and were only allowed to 
remain in Judiea on condition of accepting 
the Jewish religion, whereupon they adopted 
the laws of Moses, submitted to circumcis- 
ion, and soon became incorporated with the 
Jews. Ui)on the extin( 5 lion of the Macca- 
bees, the Iduma.‘an Herod the Great became 
tributary king, or Tetrarch, of Judica, 
under the suzerainty of the Romans. The 
name Idunnean gradually fell into disuse, 
until, in the first century of the Christian 
era, it became entirely ob.solete. 

The Nabathaeans maintained their inde- 
pendence for a much longer period than did 
the Idumaeans. When Alexander Balas, 
King of Syria, was defeated by Ptolemy 
Philomctor, King of Egypt (B. C. 146), a Na- 
bathiean prince named Zabdiel offered pro- 
tec^Iion to the vanquished monarch, but was 
afterwards bribed with money to violate the 
laws of hospitality by delivering u]) the 
royal fugitive. Josephus mentions another 
Nabathaean prince, named Obodas, who de- 
feated the Jews by enticing, them into an 
ambuscade, where he cut them to pieces (B. 
C. 92). Josephus also .states that Hareth, 
or Aretas, tlie sovereign of Arabia Petnea, 
overthrew Anti'ochus Dionysius, King of 
Damascus, and led an army of fifty thousand 
men into India. 

The constant Arab incursions into vSyria 
finally aroused the hostility of the Romans, 
whose dominions extended as far east as the 
Euphrates. The successive Roman Procon- 
suls of Syria — Lucullus, Pompey, Scaurus, 


Gabinius and Marcellinus — undertook expe- 
ditions against the marauding Arab trii^es, 
but gained no other advantage than the 
payment of a tribute or a temporary suspen- 
sion of hostilities. The Emperor Augustus 
Caesar claimed the right to impose a king 
upoyi the Nabatlueans. but tlu.'y cle( 5 led a 
sovereign of their own, who assumed the 
name of Aretes and remained at ]Xiace with 
the Romans during his entire reign, which 
ended with his death A. 1 ). 40. 

During the reign of the Emperor Trajan, 
Arabia Petraea was made a Roman province, 

I under the name of PaJcsHna Tcrtia, ox Sal u- 
taris (A. 1). 106). The fluctuating condi- 
tion of the Roman power in the Ivast pre- 
vented this province from being held in a 
condition of absolute de])endence. Never- 
theless, Trajan put an end to the dynasty 
of the ancient Nabatlixan kings, and be- 
sieged Petra with a large Roman army, but 
its strong position and the heroic defense of 
its garrison baffled all his efforts for the re- 
duction of the city. In one of the assaults 
headed by Trajan in person, the Emperor 
narrowly escaped being slain, his horse be- 
ing wounded and a soldier being killed by 
his side; as the Arabs, notwithstanding his 
disguise, discovered him l^y his gray hairs 
and his majestic mien. The Romans were 
forced to relinciuish the siege of Petra. The 
historians of the time ascribe this Roman 
repulse to the violent tempests of wind and 
hail, the dreadful flashes of lightning, and 
the swarms of flies that infested the camp 
of the besiegers. The Roman repulse from 
Petra seems to be the last military event re- 
corded in the history of the Nabathaeans. 

The foundation of the Edomite city of 
Petra appears to have been coeval with the 
origin of Eastern commerce, and there is 
evidence that it was a flourishing commer- 
cial emporium seventeen centuries before 
Christ. It was the original seat of all the 
commerce of the North of Arabia, and 
there the first merchants of the world stored 
the costly commodities of the East. It 
constituted the great emporium of mercantile 
trade between Palestine, vSyria and Egypt, 
The celebrated .soothsayer Balaam was a na- 
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tive of Petra, and in his time its inhabitants 
were famous for their learning, their oracu- 
lar temple, and their skill in augury. Dur- 
ing the entire period of its history, Petra 
seems to have been a seat of wealth and 
commerce. In the time of Christ, Strabo 
described it from the account of his friend, 
Athenodorus, the philosopher, who spoke 
highly of the civilized manners of its in- 
habitants, of the crowds of Roman and 
foreign merchants found there, and of the 
excellent government of its sovereigns. He 
represented the city as surrounded with 
precipitous cliffs, but rich in gardens, and 
supplied with an abundant spring, which ! 
rendered it the most important fortress in 
the desert. Pliny afterwards described it as 
a city almost two miles in extent, having a 
river running through the midst of it, and i 
situated in a valley inclosed with steep j 
mountains, which cut off all natural access 
to it. 

The name of Petra almost vani.shes from 
history with the decline and fall of the 
Roman power in the Kast, The city sunk 
into gradual decay when the commerce 
which had caused its prosperity was directed 

into other channels. Ancient Edom was so 

« 

thoroughly cut off from the rest of the world 


that the very existence of the once-flourish- 
ing city of Petra fell into oblivion; and its 
discovery by the German traveler Burck- 
hardt, in 1812, in the lonelinevss of its deso- 
lation, seemed as if the dead had risen from 
their graves. No hunjan habitation is in 
or near the site of this famous ancient city, 
and the terrible denunciation of the Jewish 
prophet Isaiah is literally fulfilled. 

The following is the language of this 
prophet: “The cormorant and the bittern 
shall possess it; the owl also and the raven 
shall dwell in it; and he shall stretch out 
upon it the line of confusion, and the stones 
of emptiness. They .shall call the nobles 
thereof to the kingdom, but none shall be 
there, and all her princes shall be nothing. 
And thorns shall come up in her palaces, 
nettles and brambles in the fortresses there- 
of; and it shall be a habitation of dragons, 
and a court for owls. The wild beasts of 
the de.sert shall also meet with the wild 
beasts of the island, and the satyr shall cry 
to his fellow; the screech-owl also .shall rest 
there, and find for herself a place of rest. 
There shall the great owl make her nest, and 
lay, and hatch, and gather under her shad- 
ow; there shall the vultures also be gath- 
ered, every one with her mate.’* 


SECTION XXVI.— LATER GREEK SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 


URING the period following 
the di.ssolution of the empire 
of Alexander the Great, the 
Hellenic race produced many 
eminent .scientists, poets and 
historians; but these mainly flourished in 
Sicily, and at Alexandria, in Egypt. Under 
the Ptolemies, Alexandria took the place 
formerly held by Athens as the .seat of Gre- 
cian learning and literature. 

The Greeks outside of the mother country 
itself, especially tho.se of Alexandria, now 
cultivated the mathematical and phy.sical 
sciences to the highest degree of perfection 
known to the ancients, and learned gram- 


marians and critics collected and arranged 
the w^orks of the older Greek writers. 

The most famous of these grammarians 
and critics who had .schools at Alexandria 
were Aristophanes and ArIvSTarchus, 
the former being the chief librarian during 
the reigns of Ptolemies Philadelphus and 
EucSrgetes. 

Euclid, the eminent Greek mathema- 
tician and the father of mathematical 
science, flourished at Alexandria about B. 
C. 300, and composed a text-book on geom- 
etry used thereafter for centuries. This work 
immortalized his name, and in it he digested 
all the propositions of the eminent geome- 
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tricians who preceded him, such as Thales, 
Pythagoras and others. King Ptolemy 
Soter became Euclid’s pupil, and his school 
was so famous that Alexandria continued to 
be the great resort of mathematicians for 
centuries. Euclid’s Elements have been 
translated into most languages, and have 
remained for two thousand years as the 
basis of geometrical knowledge wherever 
science has cast its light. Apollonius, the 
successor of pAielid, was also a famous 
Greek mathematician at Alexandria, and 
wrote on the conic sedfions. 

Akchimkdks, the most renowned ancient 
mathematician and a great scientist, was a 
native of vSyraciise, in Sicily, where he 
flourished in the third century before Christ. 
He gained an immortal fame by his discov'- 
eries in mechanical and physical science. 
He was renowned alike for his skill in as- 
tronomy, geometry, mechanics, hydrostatics 
and optics. He invented the combination 
of pulleys to raise enormous weights, the 
endless screw, a sphere to represent the mo- 
tions of the celestial bodies, etc. His 
knowledge of the principle of specific grav- 
ities enabled him to detect the fraudulent 
mixture of silver in the golden crown of 
H lero ir., King of vSyracuSe, by comparing 
the quantity of water displaced by equal 
weights of silver and gold. While he was 
in the bath, the thought occurred to him, 
upon ob.serving that he displaced a bulk of 
water equal to his own body. It is said that 
he was .so inten.sely excited by his discovery 
that he ran naked out of the ])ath, exclaim- 
ing; “Phireka!” (I have found it). His 
knowledge of the power of the lever is indi- 
cated by his celebrated declaration to King 
Hiero II.: “Give me where I may stand, 
and I will move the world.” His genius 
for invention w^as signally displayed in the 
defense of Syracuse against the besieging 
Roman army under Marcellus, when he is 
.said to have fired the Roman fleet by means 
of immense refledliiig mirrors, by which the 
heated rays of the sun were concentrated on 
one point. But the city was finally taken 
by storm, and Archimedes was slain by a 
Roman soldier in the seventy-fourth year of 


his age (B. C. 212). Nine of the many 
works composed by Archimedes have been 
transmitted to us. 

Ekatosthknks, a renowned Greek as- 
tronomer, antiquarian and scholar, flourished 
at Alexandria in the third century before 
Chri.st. He was, next to Aristotle, the most 
illustrious of Greek scholars, and was par- 
ticularly distiiiguished as the first and great- 
e.st critical investigator of P^gyptian an- 
tiquity. His researches were undertaken 
by command of King Ptolemy Soter, and 
therefore with all the advantages that royal 
patronage could obtain for the investigation 
from the Egyptian priests. Georgius Syn- 
cefiiis, Vice- Patriarch of Constantinople (A. 
D. 800), has given us an epitome of the list 
of Pharaohs as prepared by ICratosthenes. 

Two great astronomers afterwards flour- 
ished at Alexandria — Hipparchus, in the 
.second century before Christ, and Ptolp:my, 
in the second century after Christ. Ptolemy 
was equally celebrated as an astronomer and 
a geographer. His theory that the earth is 
the center of the universe and motionless 
was accepted for fourteen centuries, and his 
great work on geogra]diy was an authority 
during the same period. Ptolemy’s Syntax 
of Astronomy, usually styled the A Im attest, 
the name given it by the Arabian .scholars, 
explains his theories, including that of the 
central position and stabilit}' of the earth, 
and that of epieyeles to explain the move- 
ments of the other celestial bodies. This 
work is to this day valued on account of its 
catalogue of stars, corre( 5 led from the earlier 
one of Hipparchus. Ptolemy’s work on 
geography mainly consists of lists of places 
in various countries, with latitudes and lon- 
gitudes and some notices of objec 5 l.s of inter- 
est. This work was only superseded by 
the great geographical discoveries of the 
.sixteenth century of the Chri.stian era. 

Hippocratp:s, a Greek of A.sia Minor, 
who lived in the time of Socrates and Plato, 
was the “Father of Medicine.” Galkn, a 
Greek born at Pergamus, but who studied 
at Alexandria, Corinth and Smyrna, was the 
most eminent physician and medical writer 
of antiquity, and lived in the second century 
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after Christ (A. D. 131-203). He settled at 
Rome where he acquired an immense prac- 
tice, but was driven from that city by the 
intrigues of his jealous rivals, who ascribed 
life wonderful success to magic. He was 
recalled to Rome b}^ the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, who confided to him the care of 
the health of his .son Commodus. Only a 
part of his many writings remain, but even 
these form five folio volumes and furnish 
abundant evidence of his jiradlical and the- 
oretical skill. Says Liebig: “The .system 
of Galen, in regard to the cause of di.sease 
and the aOlion of remedies, was regarded 
during thirteen centuries as impregnable 
truth, and had acquired the entire infalli- 
bility of the articles of a religious creed. 
Their authority only ceased when chemical 
science, advancing, made them no Icmger 
tenable. Soon after Luther burned the 
papal bulls, Paracelsus burned at Basle the 
works of Galen.” 

Grecian poctr}^ had greatly declined dur- 
ing the Macedonian period, and only one 
distinguished dramatist flourished in this 
age of Greek literature. This was Mknan- 
DiCR, the last great Athenian comic poet, 
wlio flourished about B. C. 300. He was 
born at Athens, B. C. 342. He composed 
one hundred and eight comedies, all of 
which have perished. A few fragments of 
his writings onh^ yet remain. The high 
praises heaped upon him b}^ his contempo- 
raries are good evidence that he mu.st have 
been a dramati.st of the highest order. 

Pastoral poetry predominated at this 
period. Theocritus, a native of vSyracuse, 
in Sicily, was the greatest of Grecian pas- 
toral poets, and flourished about B. C. 270. 
These fa( 5 ls, and also the names of his pa- 
rents, may be partly learned from his writ- 
ings. Theocritus, in his Idyls, describes a 
pastoral life full of innocence and simplicity. 
His sixteenth Idyl shows that he remained 
at Syracuse for .some time after the begin- 
ning of his poetic career. He afterwards 
resided at Alexandria, where, at the court 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, he was classed as 
one of the seven celebrated men, called the 
Pleiades, or “.seven .stars.” He stands at 


the head of pastoral poets. The great Ro- 
man poet, Virgil, called him “master,” and 
in his pastorals invoked the muse of Theoc- 
ritus, under the name of the Sicilian or 
Syracusan muse. Virgil generally imitates, 
and often adopts and refines, the ideas of 
Theocritus. In some instances, according 
to a custom of ancient wTiters, and which 
would in our day be considered literary 
theft, he translates the very words of Theoc- 
ritus, incorporating them with his own. 

Bion and Mosciius were pastoral poets, 
and contemporaries of Theocritus, and both 
flourished in Sicily. Bion was born at 
Smyrna, in Asia Minor, but spent most of 
his life in vSicil3\ Moschus was a native of 
Syracuse. The pastorals of the.se two poets 
are ver}" graceful and beautiful. Mo.schus 
acknowledged Bion as his friend and his 
preceptor in pastoral ])oetry. Bion’s works 
con.si.st of a few elegant and simple pastor- 
als. Bion was a wealthy man, and one ol 
the Idyls of Moschus informs us that he 
died by poison administered by a powerful 
enemy. That Moschus was a Syracusan 
and a contemporar}" of Theocritus is .seen 
in one of his own ])astorals. 

Besides Theocritus, four other Greek 
poets flouri.shed at Alexandria in the third 
century before Christ. The.se were the ele- 
giac poets Lycopiiron and Caeijmaciu^s, 
the epic poet Apoueonius, and Aratus. 
Lycophron was a native of Chalcis, in 
Eubcea, but was attracfled to Alexandria by 
the patronage of King Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who as.signed him a position in the 
poetical constellation. Lycophron wrote 
.several essays 0.11 criticism and twelve trag- 
edies, as well as numerous other poems, 
,.some of which were flattering anagrams on 
the illu.strious names which adorned the 
court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. But the 
Cassihtdra is Lycophron ’s only poem which 
has escaped oblivion. 

Callimachus was born at Cyr^n6, and re- 
ceived the surname of Battiades, from Bat- 
tis, the king and founder of that city, whose 
de.scendant he claimed to be. He was one 
of the .seven contemporary poets who flour- 
ished at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
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His works are said to have been exceed- 
ingly voluminous, and consisted of elegies, 
hymns and epigrams, numbering eight hun- 
dred; but only a few of his short poems 
have been preserved. Apollonius was a 
native of Alexandria, being born there in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. In his 
early youth he wrote the Argonautica, an 
epic founded on the fable of the Argonautic 
Expedition and the Golden Fleece. Milton, 
in Paradise Lost, made many allusions to 
the great epic of Apollonius. 

A rat us was born at vSoli, afterwards named 
Pompeiopolis, in Cilicia. He was the dis- 
ciple of Dionysius of Heraclea, and followed 
his master’s example in adopting the prin- 
ciples of the Stoic philosoph3\ The name 
of Aral us appears as one of the Pleiades of 
Alexandria, and his friendship with Theoc- 
ritus is indicated by the sixth and seventh 
Idyls of that illustrious pastoral poet. 

Early in the third century before Christ 
also flourished the Pygyptian priest Ma- 
NiCTiio, who wrote his famous History of 
Egypt in Greek, and who adorned the court 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Contemporary 
with Manetho lived Bkkosus, the Babylon- 
ian priest who wrote a complete History of 
Early Chaldaea and Later Babylonia in 
Greek, only fragments of which have l^een 
transmitted to us by Apoixodorus and 
PoLYHisTOR, two Greek writers. 

A number of distinguished Greek histori- 
ans flourished during this later period of an- 
tiquity. Polybius, the most eminent Greek 
historian after Xenophon, flourished in the 
second century before Christ, and was a 
native of Greece itself, being born at Meg- 
alopolis, in Arcadia, B. C. 204. He was one 
of the thousand Ach scans carried captive 
to Italy by the Romans in B. C. 168, on the 
charge of not having aided the Romans 
against Perseus, King of Macedoii. He re- 
sided in the house of iEmilius Paulus, the Ro- 
man general who vanquished Perseus at Pyd- 
na. He became the intimate friend of Scipio, 
the son of .®milius Paulus, and accompanied 
him to the siege of Carthage. The great 
work of Polybius is a general history of the 
affairs of Greece and Rome from B. C. 


220 to B. C. 146, preceded by a brief view 
of early Roman history. This work con- 
sisted of forty books, only five of which 
now remain. But these are among the most 
valuable literary remains of antiquity, as 
Polybius exerted himself to learn fa( 5 ls, 
studied and traveled extensively, was 
thoroughly versed in war and politics, and 
possessed a clear insight into the relations 
of things. His aim being didadlive, a 
great portion of his history consists of dis- 
quisitions. His residence at Rome and his 
acquaintance with the prominent men of his 
time enabled him to give his history a com- 
prehensive range and render it a work of 
great value l^y his accuracy and impartiality. 
His account of the campaigns of Hannibal 
and others has made his history the delight 
of military leaders in all subsequent ages. 
His style lacks the charm of eloquence, but 
is clear, simple and well-sustained. Polyb- 
ius reached the great age of eighty-two 
years. His Arcadian countrymen erecfled 
statues to his memory in all their principal 
cities. 

Diodorus Siculi^s, another distinguished 
Greek historian, was a native of Sicily 
(hence the name Siculus), and was born 
about the middle of the first century before 
Christ. He left his native city of Agyrium 
in his youth and spent many years in his 
travels through the greater part of civilized 
Europe and Asia, and also through Egypt. 
In his journeys he gathered materials for a 
historical work, in the composition of which 
he was engaged for a period of thirty years. 
This universal histor>L which Diodorus 
called his Bibliotheca Historical, comprised 
forty books, of which only fifteen yet re- 
main, the first five and the second ten. The 
annals of Diodorus constitute the principal 
remaining authority upon the subjecfl of 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian anti- 
quifies, and they are accordingly very curi- 
ous and valuable. Though a historian of 
great merit, Diodorus was neither so ele- 
gantly perspicuous as Xenophon, nor so 
scrupulously accurate as Polybius. He re- 
sided at Rome in the time of Julius and 
Augustus Caesar, when the Greek language 
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had become corrupted, and for this reason 
he cannot rival his predecessors in beauty 
of style and di( 5 lion. Nevertheless, the lan- 
guage of Diodorus nearly equals the best 
ancient standards. 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus, so named 
because he was a native of Halicarndssus, 
in Asia Minor, was another illustrious Greek 
historian and a contemporary of Diodorus 
Siculus. He came to Rome about the time 
when Augustus Caesar founded the Roman 
Empire. After residing in Rome twenty- 
two years, Dionysius wrote a history of the 
Roman power, for which he had long made 
diligent preparation and gathered many 
materials. His work consisted of twenty 
books, of which only the first eleven yet 
remain. 

Strabo, a celebrated Greek historian and 
geographer, was born at Amasia, in Cappa- 
docia, about B. C. 50, and flourished in the 
time of Christ. He traveled through Greece, 
Italy, Eg>'Pt and Asia, seeking the mo.st re- 
liable information concerning the geography, 
the statistics and the political condition of 
the countries which he visited. He is sup-, 
posed to have died after A. D. 20. His 
great work, in seventeen books, besides de- 
scribing various countries, gives the prin- 
cipal particulars of their history, notices of 
distinguished men, and accounts of the cus- 
toms and manners of the people. It em- 
braces almost the entire history of knowl- 
edge from the time of Homer to that of 
Augustus Caesar. There is an English 
translation of Strabo’s wwks in Bohn’s 
Classical Library. 

Feavius Josephus, a renowned Jewish 
historian, who flourished in the first century 
of the Christian era, wrote a histoi*}’ of the 
Jewish race in Greek. Josephus was taken 
prisoner by the Romans at the capture and 
destru( 5 tion of Jerusalem in A. D. 70. He 
has given us a most graphic and elaborate 
account of that famous event, and of the 
calamities which had befallen his country- 
men. 

Peutarch, the eminent biographer of 
antiquity, and a native of Greece itself, lived 
in the first and second centuries of the 


Christian era, and achieved an immortal 
fame by his Lives of the great warriors and 
statesmen of Greece and Rome. Plutarch 
was bom A. D. 46, at Chseronea, in Boeotia, 
the scene of the great vidlory of Philip the 
Great of Macedon over the Athenians and 
Thebans, which prostrated the liberties of 
Greece. Plutarch belonged to one of the 
most ancient and respe( 5 lable families of his 
native place, and all its members were at- 
tached to the pursuits of philosophy. His 
tastes were early directed in the same chan- 
nel, and he had received an excellent edu- 
cation under Ammonius, an Egyptian, who 
had established a famous school at Athens. 
Plutarch afterguards visited Egypt to store 
his mind with additional knowledge. After 
returning to his native land, he traveled 
through all its chief cities, and at length 
went to Rome, where he resided about forty 
years. At the close of this jxjriod he re- 
turned to Chaeronea, to spend the last years 
of his life in his native city. During his 
residence in Rome he ledluredon philosophy, 
as early as the reign of Domitian. In his 
retirement at Chaeronea he completed the 
great work upon which his fame rests, con- 
sisting of biographies of forty-six illustrious 
Greeks and Romans, arranged in pairs, 
each pair being compared in their charac- 
ters. These biographies are written with 
a moral purpose, and besides orderly narra- 
tive of events, they give us portraitures of 
their charadlers, presented in a graphic and 
vigorous style, and with much good sense, 
honesty and generosity. 

Plutarch’s Lives constitute one of the 
most chamiing producflions transmitted to 
us from antiquity. This work has to this 
day been regarded as a model of biograph- 
ical composition, and so deserves to be, be- 
cause of the impartial, cautious, manly, 
and honest style in which it is written. 
Plutarch’s morals and piety merit as much 
commendation as tho.se of any other pagan 
writer. Altogether, though morally defe( 5 l- 
ive, Plutarch’s Lives have done more to- 
ward inciting youth to virtuous and ex- 
alted deeds than any other Greek or Roman 
produdlion. As tested by modem criticism, 
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Plutarch’s Lives are not historical authori- < 
ties; as they were written, not with a criti- 
cal, but with a practical aim. They pre- 
sent to us the most famous types of Greek 
and Roman charadter as they appeared to 
the careful, scholarly, imaginative and phil- 
osophical biographer. They were Shak- 
speare’s chief authority in the preparation 
of his great classical dramas. Not many 
ancient or modern works have been so 
widely read or so generally admired as Plu- 
tarch’s Lives. 

Several of Plutarch’s other works have 
been lost, but there yet remain such small 
treatises as his Symposiacs, or Tal)le Con- 
versations, and his ]\fo 7 ‘als, which maintain 
his reputation for ability and piety. The 
people of his native city honored him with 
the ofhce of chief-magistrate, and he died 
among his countrymen and friends in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, A. I). 120. 

A K RIAN, a Greek of Asia Minor, was a 
historian who flourished in the early part of 
the second century of the Christian era. 
Arrian was a native of Nicomedia, in Bi- 
thynia, and came to Rome when quite 
young, and there studied under the famous 
Greek philosopher, Epidletus, whose Stoical 
opinions he afterguards gave to the world in 
two treatises, which have ever since been 
ranked among the finest expositions of 
ancient morality. 

Appian, another Greek historian who 
flourished in the early part of the second 
century of the Christian era, contemporar>" 
with Arrian, was a descendant of one of the 
leading families of Alexandria. He came 
to Rome during the reign of the Emperor 
Trajan, and began to practice law in the 
Roman courts. He achieved such distinc- 
tion as a pleader that he became one of the 
imperial Procurators; and, under Trajan’s 
successors, Adrian and Antoninus Pius, he 
was invested with the dignity of provincial 
governor. Appian wrote a regular history 
of Rome from the times of the legendary 
jEneas to the times of the Empire. He also 
wrote various .separate and extended ac- 
counts of particular civil and foreign wars 
in the history of the Roman people. Some 
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of the.se fragmentary writings are all that 
now remain of his works. 

Diogenes Laertius, a Greek historian 
who is supposed to have flourished about A. 

D. 200, wrote the Lives of the Philosophers 
in ten books, a work mainly valuable for the 
fragments which it contains of earlier writ- 
ings which liav'e perished. 

Herodian was a Greek historian who 
lived in the third century after Christ. He 
gave an accurate narrative of the events of 
the Roman Empire from the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, who died A. D. 180, 
to the accession of Gordian III., A. I). 244, 
embracing a period of aiiout .seventy years. 
Herodian personal h’ witnes.sed the principal 
events which signalized this period, and had 
the best opportunities for accurate observa- 
tion, becau.se he had long been attached to 
the court of the Roman limperors. Hero- 
dian ’s history is in eight books, and em- 
braces the reigns of more than twelve Em- 
perors. This work gives us the most authen- 
tic knowledge of this stirring epoch. He- 
rodian wrote in a style of dignity and .sweet- 
ness, a'nd his comments upon the events re- 
corded by him are pertinent and instructive. 

Lucian, a renowned Greek writer, was a 
native of Samosata, and flourished in the 
second century after Christ. He was of 
humble origin, and while young was placed 
with an uncle to study .sculpture, but his 
failure in his first efforts induced him to 
go to Antioch and devote himself to litera- 
ture and forensic rhetoric. The Roman 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius made him Pro- 
curator of Egypt. He died at the age of 
ninety. Lucian’s works are chiefly in the 
form of dialogues, and many have l^een trans- 
mitted to us. The most popular are tho.se 
in which he ridiculed the pagan mythology 
and the philosophical sedls. Many of them 
are tainted with profanity and indecency, 
though written in an elegant style and 
abounding in wit. 

Longinus was an illustrious Greek critic 
and philo.sopher of the third century after 
Christ. Ill his youth he traveled to Rome, 
Athens and Alexandria, for improvement, 
attending all the celebrated masters in phil- 
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osophy and eloquence. At length he made 
his residence at Athens, where he taught 
philOvSophy and published his Ttraiiscs on 
the Sublime. His vast fund of knowledge 
caused him to be called “ the living library.” 
When Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, heard of 
his fame she invited him to her court, in- 
trusted him with the education of her two | 
sons and took his advice on political matters, j 
But this honor caused his ruin and destruc- | 
tion, as the Roman Emperor Aurelian, after 
reducing Palmyra, put him to death because 
he had counseled Zenobia to resist the Ro- 
mans and had composed the spirited letter ! 
which that queen had addressed to the Em- 
peror. His execution occurred A. D. 273. 
He encountered his hite with resignation 
and fortitude, saying: “The world is but a 
prison; happy therefore is he who gets soon- 
est out of it, and gains his liberty.” 

We have already alluded to the transla- 
tion of the Old Testament into Greek. 
The Gospels and most of the other books of 
the New Testament were wiitten in Greek, 
so that this language was the medium 
through which Christ’s teachings and doc- 
trines were made known to mankind in the 
first few centuries of the Christian era. 
Many of the Fathers of the Christian 
Church — such as Justin Martyk, Clkmknt 
of Alexandria, Origkn, St. Athanasius, 
and St. Chrysostom — also wrote in the 
Greek language; as did Porphyry, the bitter 
foe of Christianity, and Eusebius, the his- 
torian of the early Christian Church. 

In the meantime the Grecian polytheistic 
religion had sunk beneath the attacks of 
the philosophers, and no system had taken 
its place, so that the Greeks lived literally 
“without God in the world,” because they 
perceived the absurdity of the faith of their 
fathers, but as yet knew of no better creed, 
anderecfled altars to “The Unknown God.” 

Amidst this practical infidelity the seeds 
were sown for a radical change throughout 
the whole Greek and Latin world. About 
the middle of the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, the apostle Paul, after preaching 
the Gospel of Christ at Ephesus and other 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, passed over into 


Macedonia and there preached Christianity, 
making many converts, especially at Thes- 
salonfca, where he established a church. 
Driven by persecution to Athens, St, Paul 
preached the new faith to the assembled 
Athenians on Mars’ Hill. The great apostle 
passed on to Corinth and there established a 
church. Christianity spread rapidly to other 
parts of Greece, and its growth was steady, in 
spite of the persecutions by which the Ro- 
man authorities endeavored to check its pro- 
gress, and in spite of the charms with wdiich 
the effete polytheism was surrounded. The 
preaching of Christianity produced a wonder- 
ful change, and its steady progress gradually 
affedted the charadler of the Greek nation. 

Maii}^ carried into the new religion those 
habits of fanciful speculation which had for 
so long a time charadlerized their philoso- 
phy, and mingling some of their old theories 
and dodlrines with the new faith, they in- 
troduced most of those peculiar beliefs which 
infedled the early Christian Church. The 
Alexandrian philosophers were chiefly in- 
strumental in pFoducing this result, as they 
combined Plato’s philosophy with Christ’s 
simple teachings. 

The day of great masters in Grecian art 
had passed, and little remains to be said 
upon this topic. In the third century be- 
fore Christ, Queen Artemisia erecfled the 
stately Mausolhim at Halicarndssus, in Asia 
Minor, to the memory of her departed hus- 
band, Maus 61 us. The entire strudlure was 
adorned with magnificent sculptures. This 
remarkable edifice was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, as was also the gi- 
gantic Colossus of Rhodes, an immense im- 
age of Apollo, which the Rhodians had 
ere(5ted to commemorate their gallant and 
successful defense against the forces of De- 
metrius Poliorcdtes, B. C. 306. This colos- 
sal statue was so placed as to bestride the 
entrance to the harbor. The Colossus was 
more than one hundred feet high, and its 
thumb was .so large that a man was not able 
to clavsp it with his arms. After lying on the 
ground for centuries this gigantic figure was 
removed, when the metal of which it was 
composed loaded nine hundred camels. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ANCIENT ROME. 


SECTION I— GEOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT ITALY. 


TALY is the middle one of the 
three peninsulas of Southern 
Kurope, whose shores are 
washed by the Mediterranean 
sea. It is seven hundred and 
twenty miles long from the Alps on the 
north-west to Cape Spartivento on the south- 
east. greatest breadth is in the north, 
between the Little vSt. Bernard and the hills 
north of Trieste, which is three hundred 
and thirty miles. But its ordinary width is 
only one hundred miles. The entire area, 
even including the littoral i.slands, is not 
much over one hundred and ten thousand 
square miles. Italy is bounded on the north 
and north-west by the Alps, on the ^ast l)y 
the Adriatic, on the south and west by the 
Mediterranean. 

In proportion to its area, the littoral ex- 
tent of Italy is very considerable, mainly 
because of the length and narrowness of the 
peninsula; as the principal coasts are only 
slightly indented. A moderate number of 
shallow gulfs or bays make the western 
coast-line somewhat irregular; but the head- 
land of Gargano and the bay of Manfredo- 
nia are the only important breaks in the 
regularity of the eastern coast-line. On the 
southern coast are two large indentations, 
the deep Gulf of Taranto and the shallow 
one of Squillace. The Italian island.s — 
Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica — have a similar 
characfter to the mainland. Therefore the 
Italian people did not have so distind! and 
pronounced a nautical tendency as their 
neighbors, the Greeks. 



Italy has two famous mountain-chains, 
the Alps and the Apennines. The Alps 
bound Italy along the whole of its northern 
and a portion of its western side, and con- 
stitute a lofty barrier naturally isolating the 
region from the rest of luirope. The Alps 
are nowhere less than four thousand feet 
high along the whole boundary-line, and 
vary from that minimum to a maximum of 
fifteen thousand feet. This celebrated moun- 
tain-range is penetrated by only ten or 
twelve difficult pas.ses, even in our own day. 
The general diredlion of the Alps is from 
east to west, or, more properly six.*aking, 
from north-east by east to south-west by 
we.st; but at Mont Blanc, the highest }ieak 
in the Alpine system, the chain .suddenly 
changes its course, and runs almo.st dire(5lly 
north and south. From Mont Blanc south- 
ward to the Mediterranean coast the chain 
is about one hundred and fifty miles long, 
and from Mont Blanc eastward the Italian 
Alps are about three hundred and thirty 
miles long; .so that this great mountain bar- 
rier forms the boundary-line between Italy 
and the rest of Europe on the west and north, 
and guards the peninsula for a distance of 
four hundred and eighty miles. In ancient 
times this huge barrier constituted a ram- 
part which was scaled with great difficulty. 

The Apennines branch off from the Alps 
at the point where the chain of the Alps 
running southward from Mont Blanc most 
nearly reaches the Mediterranean. From 
this point the Apennines run eastward 
nearly parallel with the shore to about the 
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longitude of Cremona, almost ten degrees 
east of Greenwich, from which point the 
chain trends south of east across about three- 
fourths of the i:)eninsula, and then runs in a 
diredlion almost south-east, paralicil to the 
eastern and western coasts of the peninsula, 
along its whole length. This chain is the 
Apennines proper. In modern geography 
its more western portion is called the Mari- 
time Alps. In Northern Italy the Apen- 
nines consist of but a single chain, from 
both sides of which twisted spurs branch 
•off. In Central Italy the charadler of the 
range is more complicated. Below Lake 
Fucinus the chain forks into two branches ; 
one range extending in a south-easterly di- 
re(5tion; the other, of smaller elev^ation, 
branching off to the .south, and approaching 
the southern coast very nearly in the vicin- 
ity of Salerno, curving round and rejoining 
the principal chain near Compsa. The 
range then proceeds in a single line to Ve- 
nusia, where it again divides, one branch 
■extending almost due east to the extreme 
promontory of lapygia, the other running 
nearly due south to Reggio. 

The prominent characteristic of the ge- 
ography of Italy is the strong contrast be- 
tween Northern Italy and Southern Italy. 
Northern Italy is nearly all plain; vSoutheni 
Italy nearly all mountain. The conforma- 
tion of the mountain ranges in the north 
leaves a vast plain between the parallel 
chains of the Swiss Alps and the Upper 
Apennines. This plain, through which the 
river Po flows from west to east, is from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty miles 
wide. In Southern Italy, or the peninsula 
proper, there are few plains of more than a 
few miles in extent The Apennines, with 
their twisted spurs, .spread widely over the 
country and constitute a continuous moun- 
tain region covering at least one half of the 
surface; and in Etruria, Latium and Cam- 
pania separate systems of volcanic hills and 
mountains exist. In Apulia is an extensive 
plain about the Candelaro, Cerc’aro and 
Ofanto rivers. 

There are only two of the many rivers of 
Italy of any considerable size. The largest 


river is the Po, the ancient Padus, which 
rises at the foot of Monte Viso, drains nearly 
the entire gieat northern plain, receiving 
more than a hundred tributaries, and hav- 
ing a course of over four hundred miles, be- 
cause of its many windings. The principal 
tributaries of the Po are the Doria-Baltea 
(the ancient Duria), the Ticino (the ancient 
Ticmus), the Adda (the ancient Addua), 
the Oglio (the ancient Ollius), and the 
Mincio (the ancient Mincius), from the 
north ; and the T anaro ( the ancient Tanarus ), 
the Trebbia (the ancient Trebia), the Taro 
(the ancient Tarus), the Secdiia (the ancient 
Secia), the Panaro (the ancient Scultenna) 
and the Reno ( the ancient Rhenus ), 
from the .south. The next most important 
river of Italy is the Adige, or Athesis, 
which ri.ses in the Tyrolean Alps, flows 
southward almost to Verona, and then 
curves round and runs parallel with the Po 
into the Adriatic .sea. The Po and the 
Adige are both beyond the limits of the 
peninsula proper. The principal streams of 
the peninsula proper are the Arno, or Arnus, 
the Tiber, the Liris, the Vulturnusand the Si- 
larus, on the western side of the Apennines, 
and the iEsis, the Alternus, the Tifernus, 
the Frento, the Cerbalus and the Aufidus, 
on i\i^ eastern side of those mountains. 

Italy has a number of lakes, most of which 
are in the north, on the skirts of the Alps, 
at the point where the mountains sink into 
the plain. The principal lakes are the Lago 
di Garda, or Beiiacus, between Lombardy 
and Venetia; the Lago d’ I.seo, or Sevniu.s; 
the Lago di Como, or Larius; the Lago di 
Lugano, or Ceresius; the Lago Maggiore, 
or Verbanus, and the Lago d’ Orta. The 
only important lake in the Central Apennine 
region is the Lacus Fucinus. In Etruria 
are the Lago di Perugia, or Tra.sim^nus; the 
Lago di Bolsena, or Vol.sinien.sis; and the 
Lago di Bracciano, or Sabbatinus. There 
are also many lagoons on the sea-coast, es- 
pecially in the vicinity of Venice, and sev- 
eral small mountain tarns. 

The Italian islands are peculiarly import- 
ant on account of their size, fertility and 
mineral treasures, and constitute almost one- 
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fourth of the entire area of the country. 
Sicily is extremely procludlive in corn and 
an excellent quality of wine. Sardinia and 
Corsica are rich in minerals. Even the 
small island of Elba, the ancient Ilva, is 
valuable for its iron. Sicily and the Lipari 
Isles yield an abundance of sulphur. 

Italy is naturally divided into Northern 
and Southern; the former embracing the 
plain of the Po and the mountains enclosing 
it; the latter comprising the peninsula 
prof)cr. The peninsula proper is, however, 
generally divided into two portions by a line 
drawn across it from the mouth of the Sila- 
rus to the mouth of the Tifernus. In this 
manner we have a three-fold division of the 
country into Northern, Central and South- 
ern Italy. 

In the most ancient times Northeni Italy 
contained three countries — Eiguria, Upper 
Etruria and Venetia. Afterwards a portion 
of Eiguria and nearly the whole of Upper 
Etruria were occupied by Gallic immigrants; 
and, although the boundary-lines were some- 
what changed, there were still only three 
•countries in this large and important region 
— Eiguria, Venetia and Gallia Ci.salpftia 
{Cisalpine Gaul); the last-named having 
taken the place of Upper Etruria. 

Eiguria was the region in the extreme 
west of northern Italy. After the Gallic in- 
vasion it was regarded as bounded on the 
north by the Po, on the west by the Alps 
from Monte Viso (the ancient Vesulus) 
southward, on the .south by the Mediter- 
ranean, and on the east b}^ the river Macra. 
This region is almost wholly mountainous, 
as spurs from the Alps and the Apennines 
cover the entire region between the moun- 
tain-ranges and the river Po. Eiguria was 
so named from its inhabitants, the Eigures, 
or Eigyes, who at one time occupied the 
whole coast from below the mouth of the 
‘Arno to Massilia, in Gaul. The principal 
towns of Eiguria were Genua (now Genoa), 
Nicae (now Nice), and Asta (now A.sti). 

Venetia was in the extreme east of North- 
ern Italy. From the most ancient period 
the Etnxscans encroached upon the terri- 
tories of the Veneti, as did the Gauls after- 
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ward, until only a comer of Northeni Italy 
yet remained in tlieir possession. This cor- 
ner was located between Istria and the 
Eesser Menduacus, and between the Alps 
and the Adriatic. Venetia was mostly very 
flat, well watered by streams flowing from 
the Alps, and also fertile. The principal 
ancient Venetian city was Patavium, on the 
Eesser Menduacus, but Aquileia afterwards 
became the chief city. 

The Ivtruscan confederacy of twelve cities, 
which was conquered by the Gauls, was sit- 
uated in a region extending from the Tici- 
nus on the west to the Adriatic and the 
mouths of the Po on the east. Some of its 
cities were Melpum, Mediolanum (Milan), 
Mantua, Verona, Hatria and Felsina, or 
Bononia. Before the Gallic invasion the 
Etruscan state was bounded on the north by 
the Alps, and on the .south by the Apennines 
and the course of the Utis. After the Gal- 
lic conquest Gallia Cisalpina was more ex- 
tensive than North Etruria had been, as the 
Gauls had .seized all of Eiguria north of 
the Po, and probably .some of that country 
south of the river about Parma and Placen- 
tia, encroached upon Venetia on the east 
and advanced southward into Umbria. 
Gallia Cisalpina was bounded on the north 
and west by the Alps, on the ea.st by the 
Adriatic and Venetia, and on the south by 
Eiguria, the principal chain of the Apen- 
nines and the ^Esis river. The entire region 
was exceedingly fertile, excepting .some 
marshy distric5ls. Gallia Ci.salp{na had few 
cities before its conquest by the Romans. 
The Gauls lived in open unwalled villages 
and allowed most of the Etruscan towns to 
fall into decay. Melpum and other cities 
ceased to exist. Mantua and Verona re- 
mained Etrmscan in a state of semi-indepen- 
dence. Under Roman dominion Gallia 
Cisalpina was occupied by many imjx)rtant 
cities, founded by Roman colonies; such as 
Placentia, Parma, Mutma (now Modena), 
Bononia (now Bologna), Ravenna and Ar- 
iminium (now Rimini), south of the Po, 
and Aug^ista-Taurinorum (now Turin), Ti- 
cinum (now Pavia), Mediolanum (now Mi- 
lan), Brixia (now Brescia), Cremona, Man- 
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tua, Verona and Vincentia (now Vicenza), 
north of the Po. 

Central Italy embraced vsix countries— 
Etruria, Latiuin and Campania in the west, 
and Umbria, Piccnum and the Sabine terri- 
tory in the east. Etruria, Laliuni and the 
Sabine territory were the most important 
countries of ancient Italy. 

Etruria — called Tyrrhenia by the Greeks, 
and now named Tu.scany — was the region 
immediately south and west of the Northern 
Apennines, lying between that chain and 
the Mediterranean. It was bounded on the 
north by Liguria and Gallia Cisalpina, on 
the east by Umbria and the Sabine country, 
on the south by Latium, and on the west 
by the Mediterranean sea. Etruria was sep- 
arated from the rest of Italy by natural 
boundaries, such as the Apennine mountain 
chain and the river Tiber. It was mainly 
mountainous, consisting, in its northern and 
eastern portions, of strong spurs branching 
off from the Apennines, and in its southern 
and western portions, of a separate system 
of rocky hills, of irregular ramifications, 
and extending from the valleys of the Arnus 
and the Clanis almost to the coast. The 
little level land contained therein lay along 
the courses of the rivers and near the sea- 
shore. The soil is mostlv rich, but sw^ampy 
in some places. Etruria contained three 
important lakes — Trasiim^nius, Volsiniensis 
and Sabbatinus. The original Etrurian state 
consisted of a confederacy of twelve cities, 
among which were Volsinii, Tarquinii, Ve- 
tulonium, Perusia and Clu.sium; and perhaps 
also Volaterne, Arretium, Ruselhe, Veii, 
and Agylla, or CaTe. Other important 
towns were Pi.S3e (now Pisa) and Fasuke 
(now Fiesole), north of the Arnus; Popu- 
lonia and Cosa, on the coast between the 
Arnus and the Tiber; Cortona, in the Clanis 
valley; and Falerii, near the Tiber, about 
eighteen miles north of Veii. 

Latium lay south of Etruria, on the left 
bank of the Tiber. It was bounded on the 
north by the Tiber, the Anio, and the Upper 
Liris rivers; on the east by the Lower Liris 
and a spur of the Apennines; on the south 
and west by the Mediterranean. These 


were the later limits of Latium. Originally 
many non-Latin tribes occupied parts of the 
country. The Volsci inhabited the isolated 
range of hills extending from near Praeneste 
to the coast at Tarracina, or Anxur. The 
jEqui posse.ssed the Mons Algidus and the 
mountain-range between Praeneste and the 
Anio. The Hernici were settled in the val- 
ley of the Trerus, a tributary of the Liris. 
The Ausones occupied the country on the 
Lower Liris. The Latin nation embraced a 
confederacy of thirty cities, Alba Longa being 
originally preeminent. The most important 
of these cities were Tibur, Gabii, PraMieste, 
Tusculum, Velitrae, Aricia, Lanuvium, Lau- 
rentum, Lavinium, Ardea, Antium, Circeii, 
Anxur or Taj^racina, Setia, Norba and Satri- 
cum. Latium was mainly a low plain, but 
was diversified in the north by spurs from 
the Apennines; in the center and in the 
south by two important ranges of hills. One 
of these ranges, called the Volscian range, 
extends in a continuous line from Pneneste 
to Tarracina; the other, which is separate 
and detached, rises out of the plain between 
the Volscian range and the Tilxir, and is 
called the Alban range, or the Mons .‘\lgidtis. 
Both these ranges are in the western part of 
Latium. The eastern part of the country is 
comparatively flat. In this section were 
Anagnia, the old capital of the Plernici, 
Arpinum, Fregelke, Aquinum, Interamna 
and Lirini. On the coast of Latium were 
Lantulae, Fundi, P'ormiae, Minturnae and 
Vescia. 

Campania re.sembled Latium in its general 
characfler, but the isolated volcanic hills 
which here diversified the plain were loftier 
and situated nearer to the coast. In the 
extreme southern part of the country a 
strong spur branched off from the Apen- 
nines, ending in the promontory of Minerva, 
on the .south side of the Bay of Naples. 
Campania extended along the coast from 
the Liris to the Silarus, and inland to the 
more southern of the two Apennine moun- 
tain chains, which divide a little below Lake 
Fucinus and reunite at Compsa. The 
Campanian plain was rich and fertile, es- 
pecially about Capua. Among the leading 
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Campanian cities were Capua, the capital, 
Nola and Teaiium, in the interior; and 
Sinuessa, Cumae, Puteoli, Parthenope, or 
Neapolis (now Naples), Herculaneum, Pom- 
peii. Surrentum, Salernum (now Salerno), 
and Picentia, on the coast. 

Umbria lay east of Ktruria, from which 
it was separated by the Apennine range and 
the river Tiber. It was bounded on the 
north by Gallia Cisalpina, on the east and 
soiitli-east by Picenum and the Sabine coun- 
try, on the south-west and west by Etruria. 
Before the (gallic invasion Umbria extended 
as far north as the river Rubicon, and included 
the Adriatic coast between that stream and 
the ^sis; but after the Gallic conquest this 
region was separated from I^ibria, which 
was thus deprived of its sea-coast. The 
Umbrian territory was chiefly mountainous, 
as it consisted mainly of the principal chain 
of the AjKmnines, with spurs branching off 
from both sides of the chain, from the .source 
of the Tiber to the junction of the Nar with 
the Tiber. There were, however, some fer- 
tile plains in the Tiber and Lower Nar V'al- 
leys. The principal towns of Umbria were 
Iguvium, noted for its inscriptions; vSenti- 
num, famous for the great battle in which 
the Romans defeated the Gauls and the 
Samnites; vSpoletium (now vSpolcto); Inter- 
amna (now Terni); and Narnia (now Narni); 
which, thougli .situated on the left bank of 
the Nar, was regarded as belonging to Uni' 
bria. Picenum extended along the coast of 
the Adriatic from the river .Esis to the river 
Matrinus (now Piomba). It consisted jirin- 
cipally of .spurs from the Apennines, but 
contained .some fiat and fertile country along 
the coast. The leading towns of Picenum 
were Ancona, on the coast, and P'irmuni 
(now Fermo), A.sculum- Picenum (now As- 
coli), and Adria (now Atri), in the interior. 

The Sabine country was the most exten- 
sive and the most advantageously located 
country of Central Italy. It was over two 
hundred miles long, from the Mons Fi.scel- 
lus (now Monte Rotondo) to the Mons Vul- 
tur (now Monte Vulture). In width it ex- 
tended almost from sea to sea, bordering the 
Adriatic from the river Matrinus to the river 
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Tifernus, and nearly approaching the Medi- 
terranean in the vicinity of Salernum. In 
the north the Sabine territory embraced all 
the valleys of the Upper Nar and its tribu- 
taries, with a part of the valley of the Tiber, 
the plain south and east of Lake Fucinus, 
and the valleys of the Suinus and Alternus 
rivers. In the center it compri.sed the val- 
leys of the Sagrus, Trinius and Tifernus 
rivers, with the mountain-ranges between 
them. In the .south it included all of the 
great Samnite upland drained by the Vul- 
turniis and its tributaries. The vSabine 
country consisted of a number of distimfl 
political divisions. The north-western tradl, 
about the Nar and Tiber rivers, extended 
from the principal Apennine chain to the 
river Anio, and was the territory of the 
old Sabines, or Sabini, the only people 
to which ancient writers applied that name. 
Hast and south-east of this region, the dis- 
trict about Lake Fucinus, and the valleys 
of the Suinus and Atenius rivers, were occu- 
pied by the League of the Four Cantons — 
the Marsi, the Marrucini, the Peligni, and the 
Wstini — who are believed to have been Sa- 
bine races. Still farther eastward, the valleys 
of the Sagrus and the Trinius, and the coast 
region from Ortona to the Tifernus, com- 
pri.sed the territory of the Frentani. South- 
ea.st of this territory was Samnium, embrac- 
ing the elevated upland, the principal chain 
of the Apennines, and tlie ea.stern flank of 
that chain for .some distance. The principal 
vSabine towns were Reate, on the Velinus, a 
tribntar>^ of the Nar; Teate and Aternum, 
on the Aternus; Marri]>ium, on Lake Fti- 
cinus; and Beneventum (now Benevento) 
and Bovianum, in Samnium. 

vSouthern Italy, the region .south of the 
Tifernus and Silarus rivers, embraced four 
countries — Lucania and Bruttium in the 
we.st, and Apulia and Calabria in the cast. 
Calabria is .sometimes called Me.ssapia, and 
also lapygia. Thus there were altogether 
thirteen distineff countries in ancient Italy. 

Lucania extended along the western coast 
of Southern Italy from the river Silarus to 
the river Laiis. It.s boundary on the north 
was formed by the Silarus, the Apennine 
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mountain-chain from Compsa to the Mons 
Vultur and the course of the Bradanus (now 
Brandano). On the east Lucania was bor- 
dered by the Tarentine Gulf. On the south 
it was bounded by Briittium, the line of 
demarcation running from the J^ower Laiis 
across the mountains to the Crathis, or river 
of Thurium. The country was both pidlu- 
resque and fertile, diversified by many moun- 
tain spurs from the Apennine range, and 
drained by many rivers. There were few 
important native cities in Lucania, but the 
coasts were densely settled with famous 
Grecian colonies, such as Posidonia or Paes- 
turn, Elea or Velia, Pyxus or Bnxentum, 
and Laiis, on the western coast; and Meta- 
pontum, Heraclea, Pandosia, Siris, Sybaris 
and Thurium, on the eastern coast. 

Bruttiurn was bordered on the north by 
Lucania, and on every other side by the 
sea, being separated from Sicily by the 
Strait of Messana. The principal native 
city of Bruttiurn was Conscntia, in the in- 
terior, near the sources of the Crathis river. 
The Greek towns of Bruttiurn were Temesa, 
Terina, Hipponium and Rhegium, on the 
western coast; and Croton, or Crotona, 
Caulonia and Locri, on the eastern coast. 

Apulia lay wholly on the eastern coast of 
Southern Italy, adjoining Samnium on the 
west, and separated from the territory of the 
Frentani by the Tifernus river. The Apen- 
nine mountain-chain, extending from the 
Mons Vultur eastward for some "distance, 
separated Apulia from Calabria. Apulia, 
unlike all the other countries of the Italian 
peninsula proper, was entirely a plain. Only 
in the north-western corner of the country 
do any important spurs branch off from the 
Apennines, but a rich and level tracT ex- 
tends from the base of the chain. This 
tradl is from twenty to forty miles wide, 
intersedled by many streams, and di- 
versified in the east by many lakes. This 
plain is particularly adapted to the graz- 
fng of cattle. Some of its rivers are the 
Aufidus, on whose banks Hannibal won his 
great vidlory of Cannae over the Romans, 
the Cerbalus and the ’ Arpi. The only 
mountainous portion of Apulia is in the 


north and north-we.st, where the Apennines;, 
throw off toward the coast two strongly- 
marked spurs, one between the Tifernus and 
the Frento rivers, and a more important 
range east of the BVento, running in a north- 
easterly diredlion to the coast and forming 
the well-known rocky promontory of Gar- 
ganum. The leading cities of Apulia were 
Larinnm, near the Tifernus; Luceria, Si- 
pontum and Arpi, north of the Cerbalus; 
Salapia, between the Cerbalus and the Aufi- 
dus; and Canusium, CaniicC and Venusia, 
south of the Aufidus. The north-western 
division of Apulia was called Daunia, the 
south-eastern Peucetia. 

Calabria — also called Messapia, or lapygia 
— lay south-^st of Apulia, embracing the 
whole long promontory called “the heel of 
Italy,” and a triangular trac^ between the 
eastern Apennine chain and the river Bra- 
dahns. In the east Calabria was low and 
flat, with many small lakes and no import- 
ant rivers. In the west the country was 
diversified by many raiie:es of hills, spurs 
from the Apulian Apennines, which pro- 
tected it upon the north and rendered it one 
of the softest and most luxurious of the 
ancient Italian countries. The chief city of 
Cala])ria was Taras, or Tarentuni, the cele- 
brated Spartan colony. Other Greek cities, 
of Calabria were Callipolis (now Gallipoli), 
and Hydrus, or Hydruntum (now Otranto). 
The principal native town was Brundnsium 
(now Brindisi). 

Having described the mainland of ancient 
Italy, we will now proceed to givx a geo- 
graphical account of the three chief Italian 
islands — Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica. There 
were l)esides many islets along the western 
coast, and several off the eastern shore,, 
which will be briefly noticed. 

Sicily is estimated to contain about ten 
thousand square miles, and is an irregular 
triangle, the sides of which face respecjlively 
the north, the east and the south-west. The 
coasts are but little indented, but the north- 
ern has the most prominent bays and head- 
lands, such as the gulfs of Castel-a-niare, 
Palermo, Patti and Milazzo, and the head- 
lands of Trapani (Drepanum), Capo St. Vito^ 
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Capodi Gallo, Capo Zaifarana, Capo Orlando, 
Capo Calava and Capo Bianco. The south- 
western coast, and most of the eastern, run 
in .smooth lines; but there is a fair degree of 
indentation towards the extreme .south-east 
of the island. There are man}" good harbors, 
the most remarkable being those of Messana 
and Syracuse. The first of these is protected 
by a curious curved strip of land re.seiiibling 
a sickle, from which circumstance it received 
the old name of Zancle. Syracuse was ren- 
dered .secure in all winds by the headland of 


strong spur, which strikes south-east and 
ends in Cape Pachynus (now Passaro). 
i Thus the island is divided by its mountain 
I .system into three regions of comparative 
! lowland — a narrow district facing northward 
I between the principal chain and the north- 
! ern coast ; a long and wide region facing the 
; .south-west, bounded on the north by the 
I western half of the principal chain, and on 
the east by the spur; and a wide but coni- 
: parativ^ely short district: facing the east, 
j bounded on the west bv- the spur, and on 
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Plemmyrium and the natural breakwater of 
Ortygia. There are likewise excellent ports 
at Lilybaeum and Panormus {now Palermo). 

The mountain system of Sicily includes a 
main chain, the continuation of the Bruttian 
Apennines, the Aspromonte, which traverses 
the island from east to we.st, commencing 
near Me.s.sina ( now Messana) and ending at 
Cape Drepanum. The principal chain, 
having different names in its various parts, 
throws off, about midway in its course, a 


the north by the eastern half of the princi- 
pal chain. There is, however, no really 
very flat country in any of the.se lowlands. 
Towards the north and the south-west the 
principal chain and the .spur throw off many 
branches into the tra<5ls between the rivers; 
and towards the east, in the region where 
only there are any extensive plains, is the 
separate v^olcano of Mount Etna, which, 
with its wide-.spreading roots, occupies nearly 
a third of what would otherwise be lowland,. 
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Thus Sicily consists almost wholl}^ of moun- 
tain and valley, with the exception of the 
distri(5l between Mount Etim and Syracuse, 
where the celebrated Piano di Catania ex- 
tends itself; and is a strong and difficult coun- 
try in a military point of view. Its principal 
rivers are the Siiiuethus on the east, v hich 
drains almost the entire great plain; the Hi- 
inera and the Halycus on the south; and the 
Hypsa, near the exreme south-western cor- 
ner. The only important native Sicilian 
town was Enna, near the center of the island. 
All the other important cities of the island 
were settled by foreign colonies. The Tro- 
jans founded Eryx and Egesta, or Segesta. 
The Carthaginians settled Lilybieum, Mo- 
t 3 'a, Panormus and Soloeis, or Soluntum. 
The Greeks colonized Himera, Messana, 
Tauromonium, Naxos, Catana, Megara, 
Hybliea, Syracuse, Camaruui, Gela, Agri- 
gentum, and Selinus. The history of the 
Greek settlements in Sicily has alread}^ l)een 
given, and need not be re^^eated here. 

Sardinia is larger than vSicily, and has an 
area of about eleven thousand square miles. 
Its shape is that of an oblong parallelogram, 
with its sides facing the four cardinal points 
of the compass; but the south side slightly 
inclines towards the east, while the north 
side inclines still more strongly towards the 
west. Sardinia is not so mountainous as 
Sicily or Corsica, but is traversed by an im- 
portant chain running parallel wdth the 
eastern and western shores, but nearer the 
eastern, from Cape Eungo-Sardo on the 
north to Cape Carbon ara at the extreme 
south of the island. Many short branch 
ranges extend from each side of this chain, 
* and cover almost the entire eastern half of 
the island. The western half has three 
separate mountain-clusters of its own. The 
smallest is at the extreme north-western 
corner of the island, between the gulfs of 
Asinara and Alghero. Another, three 
or four times larger, fills the south-w^estern 
comer, and extends from Ca|>e Spartivento 
to the Gulf of Oristano. The third and 
largest cluster is between the other two, and 
occupies the entire region extending north- 
ward from the Gulf of Oristano and the 


river Tirso to the coast between the Turri- 
lano and Coguinas rivers. These mountain- 
clusters, along with the principal range, 
cover most of the island. But there are im- 
portant plains, such as the plain of Canipi- 
dano on the .south, which extends across 
from the Gulf of Cagliari to the Gulf of 
Oristano; the plain of Ozieri on the north, 
on . the uj)per course of the Coguinas; and 
the plain of Sassari in the north-west, ex- 
tending across the isthmus from Alghero to 
Porto Torres. vSardinia is moderately fer^ 
tile, but has ever been malarious. Its prin- 
cipal river is the Tirso, the ancient Thyrsus. 
The chief cities were anciently Caralis (now 
Cagliari), on the southern coast, in the bay 
of the same name; vSulci, at the extreme 
south-west of the island, opposite the Insula 
Plumbaria; Neapolis, in the Gulf of Asi- 
nara; and Olbia, towards the north-eastern 
extremity of the island. There was no im- 
portant city in the interior. 

Corsica lies (Jirec5lly to the north of Sar- 
dinia, and is more mountainous and rugged 
than Sicily or Sardinia. The island is tra- 
versed from north to south by a strong 
mountain-chain culminating near the center 
in the Monte Rotondo, the ancient Mons 
Antaeus. Many branch ranges interse(5l the 
country on each side of the principal chain, 
.so that the whole region consists of mountain 
and valley. There are many .streams, but 
the island is too narrow for them to reach 
any considerable size. The principal town 
of ancient Corsica w^as Alalia, afterwards 
called Aleria, which was a Phoccean colony. 
The only other important towns were Mari- 
ana, on the eastern coast, above Alalia; 
Centurimum (now Centuri), on the western 
side of the northern promontory; Urcinium 
(now Ajaccio), on the western coast; and 
Talcinum (now^ Corte), in the inlerii.r. 

The smaller islands adjacent to Italy are 
Elba (the ancient Ilva), between the north- 
ern part of Corsica and the mainland of 
Italy; Giglio, (the ancient Igiliiim) and Gi- 
annuti (the ancient Dianium), opposite the 
Mons Argentarius, in Etruria; Palmaria, 
Pontia, Sinonia and Pandataria, off Anxur; 
Ischia, (the ancient Pithecussa), Procida 
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(the ancient Prochyta), and Capri (the an- 
cient Capreae), in the Bay of Naples; vStrom- 
boli (the ancient Strongyle), Panaria (the 
ancient Euonyraus), Lipari (the ancient 
Eipara), Volcano (the ancient Viilcania), 
Salina (the ancient Didyme), P^elicudi (the 
ancient Phoenicussa), Alicudi (the ancient 


Ericussaj, and Ustica, off the northern coast 
of Sicily; the Agates Iirsulae, off the v;esl- 
ern point of Sicily; the Choerades Insulae, 
off Tarentuni; and Treniiti (the ancient 
Trimetus), in the Adriatic, north of the 
Mons Garganus. These islets are of no his- 
torical importance. 


SECTION IL— ANCIENT RACES OF ITALY. 



INCIENT Italy, in the earliest 
times of which we have any 
account, was occupied by five 
leading races — the Ligurians, 
the Venetians, the Etruscans, 
the Italians proper and the lapygians. The 
Ligurians and the Venetians were weak and 
unimportant nations, inhabiting the narrow 
regions in the North of Italy, and exerted 
no influence on the general history of Italy. 
We will therefore devote our attention to 
the other three races of ancient Italy. 

The lapygians occupied the heel of Italy 
in the .south-eastern part of the peninsula, 
and are believed to have been of Hellenic 
origin, having crossed the narrow .sea from 
Greece to Italy and having occupied most 
of the foot of Italy. The lapygian language 
remains in many in.scriptions which have 
been di.scovered in the Terra •di Otranto, 
and which indicates the early relation of the 
lapygians with the Greeks. Other circum- 
stances showing their early connection with 
the Greeks are their worship of the Grecian 
gods afld goddesses, and the readiness with 
which they really became Hellenized at a 
later period. Thus it is apparent that a race 
kindred with the Greeks occupied most of 
Southern Italy in early times, and that that 
portion of the Italian peninsula was pre- 
pared for the subsequent more-adlually Hel- 
lenic colonies. The lapygian race em- 
braced the Messapians, the Peucetians, the 
CKnotrians, the Chaones, or Chones, and 
probably the Daunii. 

The Italians proper, consisting of many 
tribes, occupied all of Central Italy in the 
historical times; and seem to have immi- 


: grated into the peninsula later than the 
lapygians, also to have come from the north, 
and to have heavily borne upon the semi- 
Greek population of Southern Italy. They 
comprised four chief subordinate races — the 
; Umbrians, the vSabines, the O.scans and the 
Latins. The Umlmans and the Oscans 
were the most closely connected of these 
Italian races. The Latins were quite di.s- 
I tinct. The vSabines are believed to have 
, been closely related to the Umbrians and 
; the Oscans. The vSa])ines included many 
sub-divisions, such as the Sabines proper, 
the Samnites, the Piccntes, the Marsi, the 
Peligni, the Vestini, the Frentani, the Cam- 
pani and the Lucani. The Samnites were 
also subdivided into the Caraceiii, the 
, Pentri and the Herpini. The Oscan tribes 
' were the Volsci, the /Equi, the Hernici, 
j the Auriinci, the Ausones and the Apuli. 

I The Etruscans, or Tuscans, a powerful 
; nation 5f early historical Italy, were entirely 
; different in race, language, appearance and 
I chara(5ler from all the other nations of Italy; 

and their origin is .‘^hrouded in the deepe.st 
; mystery. vSome .scholars ])elieve that they 
, were Turanians, instead of Aryans like the 
: other nations of Italy, and that they were 
thus related to the Lapps, the Finns and 
I the Esthonians of Northern Europe, and the 
j Basques of vSpain; while others regard the 
mass of the people as Pelasgians, like the 
primitive inhabitants of Greece, and thus 
Aryans, like the other Italian nations, but 
believe them to have been ab.sorbed and en- 
slaved by a more powerful race from the 
north, who called themselves Rdsena, while 
others called them Etrascans. 
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So far as can be traced, the original home 
of the Etruscans appears to have been in 
Rh^etia, the country about the head-streams 
of the Adige, the Danube and the Rhine. 
At a very remote }>eriod these people occu- 
pied the plain of the Po, from the Ticmus 
to beyond the Adige, where they are said to 
have formed a confederacy of twelve cities. 
After flourishing for an indefinite length of 
time in that region, they crossed the Apen- 
nine mountain-chain to the south, ocupying 
the region between the Northern Apennines 
and the Tiber, and forming there a second 
confederacy of twelve cities. They after- 
wards crossed the Tiber and established a 
temporary dominion in Campania, founding 
in that country the cities of Capua and Nola. 

Physically, the Etruscans were a brawny, 
stout race, short in stature, with large heads 
and thick arms, thus forming a strong con- j 
trast to the graceful and slender Italians. 
Their religious ideas were gloomy and | 
strange.' They delighted in the mystical | 
handling of numbers. They sought to learn 
the will of their gods by auguries drawti 
from thunder apd lightning, from the flight 
of birds, or from the entrails of slain beasts; 1 


and endeavored to avert their wrath by sac- 
riflces prescribed and regulated by an ex- 
tremely-niinute and elaborate ritual, A 
great part of a young Etruscan noble’s ed- 
ucation consisted in learning these rites. 

The Etruscans were evidently a wealthy 
and luxurious race, and had made consider- 
able progress in the arts, as shown by their 
castings in bronze, their terra-cotta figures, 
their vases, gold chains, bracelets and other 
ornaments. Their massive Cyclopean walls 
of unhamiuered stone attest their skill in 
architedfure. They were the earliest of the 
races of Italy to engage in maritime enter- 
prises, and the only one that exhibited a 
special fondness for such pursuits. Etruscan 
I pirates roamed over the Western Mediterra- 
j nean from a very early period, and Agylla 
carried on an important commerce before B. 

As we have said, all the Italian races, ex- 
cept perhaps the Etruscans, were pure 
Aryans, and were therefore closely related 
with the Hindoos, the Medes and Persians, 
and the Greeks; all of whom belonged to 
the Aryan, or Indo-European branch of the 
Cauca.sian race. 


SECTION III.— EARLY LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF ROME. 


HE early history of Rome, 
based on legends and* tradi- 
tions, is so interwoven with 
fable that little reliance can 
be placed upon its annals for 
three hundred and sixty years; the early 
records having been destroyed when the 
Gauls burned thg city (B. C. 590). The 
native sources of Roman history are the 
Fasti Capitolini, discovered at Rome partly 
in 1547, and partly in 1817 and 1818. These 
records are in fragments, but they contain a 
list of the Roman magistrates and triumphs 
from the beginning of the Republic to the 
close of the reign of Augustus Caesar. The 
knowledge which we possess of this monu- 
mental record is derived chiefly from the 
works of ancient historians, such as the 


fragments of the early annalists, especially 
of Quintius F’abius Pi< 5 lor, many of which 
j are preserved by Dionysius Halicarnasseus. 
i The most elaborate Roman historian con- 
j cerning this early period is Eivy, who de- 
i scribes it in his First Book. Other ancient 
j Roman authorities were Cicero, who sketched 
! the constitutional history of the early Ro- 
I man period in his treatise Dc Rcpublica, and 
Florus, who has briefly condensed this his- 
tory. The works of poets and grammar- 
ians, as Ovid’s Fasti and Virgil’s Aineid, 
and other works, allude to this period. 
The Greek writers — such as Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, Dionysius Halicarnasseus and Plutarch 
— give us fuller accounts of the early Roman 
period than do the native Roman writers 
them.selves. The most diametrically oppo- 
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site opinions have prevailed for more than 
a century concerning the authenticity of 
these ancient sources of Roman history. 
During the present century, the renowned 
German historians, Niebuhr and Schwegler, 
and the famous Englishmen, Thomas Arnold 
and Sir George Cornwall Lewis, have re- 
jected much that was previously accepted. 
On the other side of the question in our 
century are such historians as the eminent 
German, Mommsen, the celebrated French 
writer, Ampere, and a host of English au- 
thors, such as Dyer, Newman, Keightly, 
Liddell and others. 


I Lavinium. After slaying in battle Latinus, 
j King of Latium, ^hieas united the Latins 
I with his own followers; and thereafter the 
I united people were called Latins. Thirty 
; years afterwards the Latins removed to the 
I Allraii Mount, where they built the city of 
1 Alba Longa. 

I It is immaterial whether the Trojan im- 
1 migration ascribed to .Eneas occurred or 
not, as it certainly exercised no influence 
I upon the ethnic character of the Roman 
: pecrplc. The Romans belonged to the pure 
' Latin race, as is proven by the fadd that they 
I spoke the Latin language, and that early 



FIvIGHT OF i^vNEAS FROM TROV. 


The Romans belonged to the Latin branch 
of the Italian race, and were for twelve 
centuries the ruling race of Italy and the 
ancient civilized world. In later times they 
gave credence to a tradition connedling them 
with a body of' Trojan immigrants into 
Italy five centuries l)efore the founding of 
Rome. According to this Roman legend, 
^neas, a famous Trojan warrior, left his 
native country immediately after the fall of 
Troy, and made his way to the western 
shores of Italy where he founded the city of 


traditions connected them specially with the* 
cities of Lavinium and Alba Longa, which 
all accounts recognize as two of the thirty 
Latin towns. Though the Romans were to 
some extent a mixed people, they were pre- 
eminently and essentially a Latin nation. 

We will now proceed with the narration 
of the early legends and traditions re.spedling 
the origin of Rome. vSeveral centuries after 
the time of Avneas there reigned at Alba 
I^niga a king named Procas, who had two 
sons, Nuniitor and Amulius. When Procas 
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died, Numitor was to sifbceed to the throne 
of Alba Longa; but Arnulius seized the 
throne and made himself king, and after- 
wards caused the son of Numitor to be slain, i 
and made his daughter Sylvia become a 1 
Vestal Virgin. vSylvia married Mars, the ! 
god of war, with whom she had twin sons, ! 
Romulus and Remus. Arnulius ordered the 
two infants to be drowuied in the Tiber, but : 
the basket w^hich contained them floated to 
the foot of the Palatine Hill, where they 
w^ere found by a shewvolf, wdiich carried 
them to her den and nursed them as her own | 
offspring. Some time afterward the tw'o 
children w^ere taken to the house of a shep- 
herd on the Palatine Hill, where they wxtc 
brought up. At length Remus was taken 
to Alba Longa and brought before Arnulius. 
Romulus and his friends w^ent to Alba Longa 
and rescued Remus, killed Arnulius, and 
placed Numitor on the throne of Alba Longa. 

Romulus and Remus prepared to return 
to the Palatine Hill, wdiere they resolved 
to build a cit}', and they inquired of the 
gods by divination w'hich should give his 
name to the city. The}" w'atched the heav- 
ens for one day and one night; and at sun- 
rise Remus saw .six vultures, and soon after- 
W"ards Romulus saw" twelve. It w"as decided 
that the favor of the gods was on the side 
of Romulus, who accordingly began to build 
a city on the Palatine Hill. When Remus, 
who was mortified and angry, saw" the low" 
wall and the ditch which inclosed the space 
for the new" city, he scornfully leaped over 
and exclaimed: “Will this keep out an I 
enemy?” Upon this insulting conduct, 
Remu.": w"as slain, either by Romulus or l)y 
‘‘one of his follow"ers. The city, which was 
named Rouie, in honor of Romulus, is said 
to have been founded in the year B. C. 755. 
Rome at first contained a thou.sand dwell- 
ings; and its population w"as rapidly in- 
creased by exiles, criminals, fugitives from 
justice, and desperate characflers of all sorts, 
who fled to the new city for refuge. 

Romulus was chosen the first King of 
Rome, and a Senate of one hundred mem- 
bers was established. But the Romans, as 
the inhabitants of the new city were called. 


were without wives; and as the neighboring 
people refused to give their daughters in 
marriage to such desperate characflers, Rom- 
ulus determined upon securing by strat- 
agem what he could not obtain by force. 
He therefore arranged some games and 
show"s at Rome, and invited the neighbor- 
ing people to attend. The Sabines and the 
Latins came in great numbers, bringing 
their wives and daughters wdth them. 
When the shows began, Romulus gave a 
.signal, whereupon the Roman youth rushed 
upon the unsuspecfling strangers, seized the 
most beautiful maidens, and carried them 
off for wives. 



THR CAPiToriNK WORK. 


The outrage just mentioned led to a w"ar 
between the Romans and the Sabines. A 
large army under Titus Tatius, the Sabine 
king, laid siege to Rome. Tlie Romans 
garrisoned and fortified the Capitoline Hill. 
Tarpeia, the daughter of the Roman com- 
mander, agreed to open the gates of the 
fortress to the vSabines if they w"ould give 
her the golden bracelets w"hich they w'ore on 
their arms. She accordingly opened the 
gates; but as soon as the Sabines entered 
the fortress, they killed the traitress w"ith 
their brazen shields. Having gained pos.ses- 
sion of the Capitoline Hill, the Sabines w"ere 
able to defy the Romans for a long time. 

Many battles were fought betw"een the 
Romans and the Sabines in the valleys 
! w'hich divide the Capitoline and Palatine 
I Hills. At length, w"hen the Sabines ad- 
I vanced near the city, the Romans retired 
I in.side the city walls and shut the gates. 

I As the Sabines were about to cater 
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the city the gates flew open. The Ro- 
mans again shut them, but they opened 
a second time. A mighty stream of water 
burst forth from the Temple of Janus and 
swept away the Sabines who had entered 
the city. Ever afterward the gates of the 
Temple of Janus stood open when Rome 
was at war, that the gods might come out 
to aid the Romans; but in times of peace 
the gates were always closed. 

The Romans made great efforts to retake 
the Capitoline Hill. At length, while the 
armies were combating, the Sabine wives 
of tlie Romans rushed between the contend- 
ing forces, and, by their earnest entreaties 
and supplications, induced both parties to 
suspend hostilities. A treaty of peace fol- 
lowed, by which the Romans and the Sa- 
bines were to be united as one nation, and 
Rc^miilus and Titus Tatius were to reign 
jointly at Rome. vSoon afterward Titus 
Tatius was killed at Laviifium, and Romu- 
lus thereafter reigned alone. 

After a reign of thirty-seven -years, Rom- 
ulus came to his death in an unknown man- 
ner (B. C. 716). The Roman legend states 
that, while he was present at a public meet- 
ing in the Field of Mars, there arose a great 
tempest and whirlwind, while at the same 
time the sun was eclipsed and it was as dark 
as night. The furiou.s storm, the thunder 
and lightning, and the solar eclipse, so terri- 
fied the people that they fled to their homes. 
When the storm was over, and the light of 
the sun returned, Romulus was not to be 
found. The Romans mourned for him, but 
believed that his father. Mars, the god of 
war, had carried him to heaven in a fiery 
chariot. vSome time afterward, a Roman, 
while returning to the city by night from 
Alba Longa, saw the ghost of Romulus in 
more than mortal beauty. The ghost ad- 
dressed this Roman thus: “Go tell my peo- 
ple to weep no more for me; bid them be 
brave and warlike, and they shall make my 
city the greatest upon earth. ’ ’ The phantom 
then vanished. The Romans built a tem- 
ple to Romulus, offered sacrifices to him, 
and worshiped him as a god by the name of 
Quirinus 


After an interregnum of one year the 
Roman people chose the wise and good 
Sabine, Numa Pompilius, for their second 
king (B. C. 715). Numa Pompilius was the 
first religious lawgiver of the Romans. He 
regulated the religious affairs of Rome, and 
established the Roman religion on a firm 
basis, giving it the distimflive chara( 5 leristics 
by which it is known. He professed to 
have obtained his diredlions from the nymph 
Egeria in his interviews with her in her 
sacred grove “by the spring that welled out 
from the rock.” He embodied these coun- 
sels in his laws. He taught his subjects 
habits of industry" and peace, and sought to 
educate them in the principles and love of 
right and justice. His entire reign was 
peaceful; the gates of the Temple of Janus 
being never opened, as the Romans had no 
foes to confront. The wise and good king 
encouraged agriculture, reformed the calen- 
dar, and built temples. After his peaceful 
and prosperous reign of forty -two years, 
Numa Pompilius died at the age of eighty 
(B. C. 672). He was buried under Mount 
Janiculum, on the opposite side of the Tiber, 
and the books of his sacred laws and ordi- 
nances were buried near him in a separate 
tomb. 

After an inten'egnum of a year after the 
death of the peaceful Numa Pompilius, the 
warlike Tullus Hostilius became the 
third King of Rome (B. C. 672). During 
the reign of Tull us Hostilius the Romans 
engaged in a war with the Albans, the 
people of Alba Longa. Ho.stilities were 
brought on by the robberies committed on 
both sides of the boundary between the 
Roman and the Alban territory. The Al- 
bans advanced within five miles of Rome, 
and there pitched their camp. The armies 
of the two nations, regarding theni.selves as 
of a common descent, were for some time 
unwilling to engage in conflidl. They finally 
agreed to hav^ the contest decided by a 
combat to be fought by six champions, three 
from each side; and the defeated nation was 
to become subjecfl to the vidlorious one. In 
the Roman army there were three brothers, 
born at one birth, called Horatii; and in the 
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Alban army there were three In'others, also 
born at one birth, named Curiatii. These, 
being fixed upon as the champions, took 
their places between the two armies and en- 
gaged in combat. After two of the Horatii 
had fallen, the other Plora tins began to flee; 
but suddenly turning, he fell upon the three 
wounded Curiatii, and killed them in suc- 
cession. When the victorious Horatius re- 
ttirned to Rome, he met his sister Horatia, 
who had been betrothed to one of the Ciiri- j 
atii. Horatia shrieked aloud, and reproached 
her ])rother for having slain her lover. This ! 
so enraged Horatius that he plunged a knife 
into his sister’s heart, and .she fell dead. 
For this crime Horatius was condemned to 
death; but he was afterwards pardoned, be- 
cause, by his victory over the Curiatii, he 
had saved the Romans from sla\'er 3 \ In 
accordance with the terms of the agreement 
made just before the combat, the Albans 


became subject to the Romans, whose army 
marched home in triumph. 

In a war witli the Fidenates the Alban 
general Mettius Fufle tins kept his army aloof, 
in.stead of joining the Romans in battle, in- 
tending to take the side of the conquerors. 
After gaining the victory, the Romans re- 
vSolved to punish the Alban general for his 
treachery. The}^ seized Mettius Fiifiltius 
and bound him between two chariots, after 
which the}” drove the hor.ses in opposite di- 
rections, thus tearing him asunder. They 
then proceeded to Alba Longa and destroyed 
the ciW, compelling the inhabitants to em- 
igrate to Rome. 

Tillius Hostilius reigned thirty-three 
3 'ears, and was killed by lightning, which 
struck his house and destroyed it with his 
whole famih'. Thus ends the purely le- 
gendary and fabulous history of primeval 
Rome. 
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SECTION IV.— ROME UNDER THE KINGS. 


T T H Tullus Hostiliiis, the third 
King of Rome and the Imilder 
f ill ml li Senate- House, the au- 

tlientic history of })rimitive 
Rome under the kings begins. 
We will now glance at the history of early 
Rome as it is viewed by modern historians. 
The received chronology represents Rome as 
founded 11 . C. 753. Modern writers, led by 
the eminent German historian, Dr. Momm- 
sen, regard several tribes, such as the Ram- 
nes, the Tities and the Duceres, dwelling 
together in the vicinity of Rome, as having 
a common stronghold on the seven hills of 
Rome, and tilling their fields from the neigh- 
boring villages, while a city gradually arose 
around this stronghold. Says Mommsen : 
“The founding of a city in the strict sense, 
such as the legend assumes, is of course to 
be rc'ckoned altogether out of the question. 
Rome was not built in a day.“ The legends 
of Romulus and Numa Pompilius are there- 
fore discarded as lieing mystical rather than 
historical, and the period of certainty only 
begins with the reign of Tullus Hostilius, the 
third king, though the tradition of the strug- 
gle between the Horatii ami the Curiatii is 
also classed as belonging to the domain of 
fiction and fable. The leading events of the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius are regarded as 
facHs. The date of his accession, according 
to the received chronology, is B. C. 672. 

Tullus Hostilius coiuiuered Alba Longa, 
destroyed the city, and transferred its inhab- 
itants to the Cielian Hill in Rome. Rome 
thus became protectress of the Latin League, 
with the right of ]>residing at the annual 
festival, though Rome was not a member of 
the Latin League, like Alba Longa had been, 
but a distimft power in alliance with the 
League. The federal army was commanded 
alternately by a Roman and a Latin general, 
and all the territories conquered in the wars 
of the League were divided equally between 
Rome and the Latin League, thus giving 
Rome a share equal to that of the League. 


The early Roman government was a 
monarchy, the king being elective and 
called /w‘.v, meaning or direnor. He 

exercised great but not absolute power over 
his subjects. The death of the king was 
' followed l)y nn interregnum, during which 
the' government was administered by the 
vSenate or Council, whose ten chief men, 
called Decern Primi, exercised the royal 
authority, each in his turn, for five days. 
The Senate elected the king, and the peo- 
])le confirmed their choice. Next to the 
king were the hereditary nobility called 
patricii, or palriciam. who derived their 
rank from their descent from a noble ances- 
try. TlK*re were originally one hundred of 
these no])le houses, or families, called 
but the\’ were afterwards aiigmented to two 
hundred by the union of the Roman nobles, 
Ramnes, and the Sabine nobles, Tities. 
Pkach of these noble houses, or families, was 
re]>resented by its chief, who, by virtue of 
his position, was a member of the vSenate 
or Council of the king. All the members 
of a noble famil>’ had a .single clan-name; 
all might })artici])ate in certain sacred rites, 
and all possessed certain rights of property 
in common. All males of full age of the 
noble rank po.ssessed the right to attend the 
public assembly, Comitia Curiata ( As.se ml)ly 
of the Curiie). In this assembly they were 
I divided into ten Curi(r, each of which con- 
sisted of members of ten families. Each 
! Curia had its chief, styled Curio. The chief 
of the ten Curiours presided over the Comi- 
tia Curiata, and was called Curio Maxi?uus. 
No change of law could be effetfled without 
the consent of both the Senate and the 
, Comitia Curiata. The Seiiate^could both 
I di.scuss and vote upon public measures; but 
; the Comitia Curiata could only vote upon 
I them. The Comitia Curiata also had the 
i privilege of deciding upon peace or war; 

I and was a court of appeal, for any of its 
members, from the decisions of the king or 
of a judge. 
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Besides the patricians there were two 
other classes in the Roman state — the clinits 
and the slaves. The clients were the de> 
pendents of the nobles or patricians, and 
thus conslitiited the poorer class. They 
were allowed to choose a patron from the 
nobles, and bore his clan-name. They pos- 
.sessed no civil or political rights, though 
personally free. They generally tilled the 
lands of their patrons, or carried on a trade 
under their protedlion. They very fnuch 
resembled the retainers of the Middle Ages, 
They followed’ their patron to war, contrib- 
uted to his ransom, or to that of his chil- 
dren, in the event of their captivity, and 
aided in defraying the costs of any law-suit 
in which they might become involved, or 
the expenses of his service in any of the 
honorable public offices. The patron was 
in turn bound to protecfl the interests of his 
clients at the legal tribunals, if necessary. 
The relations of patron and client descended 
from father to son; and it was regarded as a 
great distineftion for a noble house to have a 
large clientage, and to extend that which it 
had inherited from its ancestry. The slaves 
were not numerous in the Roman state in 
the time of the kings, but were in the same 
condition as those of other countries. 

By adding the Albans to his subjecfls, 
Tullus Hostilius increased the number of 
patricians by uniting with them the Alban 
nobles, Luceres; thus creating three tribes, 
embracing thirty euricr consisting of three 
hundred gentes, or noble houses. The Sen- 
ate consisted of onl}^ two hundred members 
for some time longer, as the All)an gentes 
were not at first vested with the privilege of 
constituting a part of it. Tullus Hostilius 
also increased the Vestal Virgins from four 
to six, because Rome had now become the 
dwelling-place of the Albans; but this was 
the only^ change effe( 5 led in the religious 
organization of Rome. 

The fourth King of Rome was Anctts 
Martius, the second religious laivgivcr, re- 
puted to have been a grandson of the le- 
gendary Numa Pompilius; therefore being 
one of the Sabines, or Tities. He ascended 
the throne B. C. 640, according to the re- 


ceived chronology, and is said to have 
reigned twenty-four years (B. C. 640-616). 
Ancus Martius carried on successful wars 
against the Latin towns, conquering several 
of them and transporting their inhabitants 
to Rome, thus greatly augmenting the 
power and importance of that rising state. 
Many of the new T^atin colonists became 
clients of the noble houses, but the wealth- 
ier and more independent class refused to 
take this position, and at length the.se be- 
came so numerous that it was found neces- 
sary to assign them some definite place in 
the state. Ancus Martius is .said to have 
j accordingly organized them into a di.stincfl 
! cla.ss of freemen, dependent on the king’s 
protection. This is regarded as the cjrigin 
of that class, afterwards known as plehs, or 
plebeians, or eonnnons. Thej’ embraced 
several elements: i. PVee .settlers; either 
political refugees, mercenary .soldiers or 
: merchants. 2. Forced .settlers, compris- 
' ing the conquered peojde transported to 
I Rome, excepting those who were admitted 
into the patrician order, or who became 
; clients of a noble house. 3. Clients who 
I had been def)rived of their patrons by the 
I extinctiem of tlie gens to which they had 
! been formerlv attached. 4. The i.ssue of 
! marriages of inequality, or the children of 
I patricians by wives of a lower grade with 
whom their marriages were illegal, and who 
were unable to attain the rank of their 
fathers. The rapid growth of Rome had 
nece.ssitated a formal recognition of the 
plebeian cla.ss of freemen at this early period. 
Ancus Martius .settled them upon the Aveu- 
tine Hill, but we have no knowledge of the 
regulations which he estaljli.shed for their 
government, as they were superseded by 
subsequent arrangements of his second suc- 
cessor. 

Rome made rapid advances toward civil- 
ization and power during the reign of Ancus 
Martius, who extended the Roman territory 
to the sea on the west; founded the port of 
Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber; established 
salt works in its vicinity ; construcfled a 
bridge of piles, the pons sublicius, across the 
Tiber; strongly fortified the Hill Janiculum; 
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drained the low lands about the seven hills 
of Rome by means of the Fossa Qniritiiim\ 
and ere( 5 led the Mamertine, the first Roman 
prison. 

The fifth King of Rome was Lucius Tar- 
QUiNius PRISCUS, orTarquiii the Elder, who 
ascended the throne in B. C. 6i6, according 
to the received chronology, and reigned 
thirty-eight years (B. C. 616-578). There 
are different accounts respecting his origin. 
By some his parents are said to have been 
of Grecian descent; b^^ others he is regarded 
as of Etruscan extraction. His name was 
derived from the Etruscan town of Tarquinii, 
where he was born. 

Tarquin the Elder carried on important 
wars. He repulsed a fierce attack of the 
vSahines, who had crossed the Anio and 
threatened Rome itself. He next attacked 
the Latin towns on the Upper Tiber and in 
the angle between the Tiber and the Anio, 
and reduced all of them except Nomentum, 
thus conquering Antemnce, Crustumerium, 
Ficulea or Ficulnea, Medullia, Cauima, Cor- 
niculum and Cameria. Near the end of his 
reign he invaded the country of the Etrus- 
cans and gained some important advantages 
over them. By these conquests Tarquin 
the Elder very greatly enlarged the popula- 
tion and dominion of Rome. 

Tarquin the Elder also improved Rome 
with many public works. He is .said to 
have built the great sewer, called the Cloaca 
Maxima, the most remarkable monument 
of regal Rome yet remaining — a grand and 
massive construction. He is also regarded 
as the builder of the .strong and .solid quay 
of ma.ssive masonry along the left bank of 
the Tiber, which restrained the natural 
tendency of the river to overflow that bank 
and inundate the marshy valley between 
the Palatine and Capitoline Hills. This 
king erected the Forum, with the rows of 
porticos and shops surrounding it. For the 
entertainment of the people, he constructed 
the race-course known as the Cirrus Maxi- 
vius, l)etween the Palatine and Aventine 
Hills. He likewise designed and commenced 
the great Temple of Jupiter on the Capito- 
line Hill, but the work was completed by 
53 
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his son and second successor, Tarquin the 
Proud, the last King of Rome. 

Tarquin the Elder is regarded as the au- 
thor of two important constitutional changes. 

1. He increased the number of members of 
the Senate from two hundred to three hun- 
dred, by adding to it the representatives of 
the Genies Minores, or Younger Houses, who 
are regarded as the houses adopted in the 
patrician order from the Alban nobility 
when they were removed from Rome. 2. 
He “doubled the equestrian centuries,” or, 
in other words, doubled the acffual number 
of patrician houses, which had dwindled to 
only one hundred and fifty. From the no- 
blest of the conquered people, Tarquin 
formed three half- tribes of fifty houses each, 
and attached them to the Ramnes, the Tities 
and the Luceres, but on inferior conditiems. 

Tarquin the Elder was assassinated B. C. 
578 by hired agents of the sons of Ancus 
Martins, who endeavored to obtain the 
crown for themselves by this means. But 
their hopes were doomed to disappointment, 
as Tarquin ’s son-in-law, Servitts Tueuus, 
an Etru.scan general, succeeded to the 
throne as the sixth King of Rome. After 
gaining some important succes.ses over the 
Fytru.scans, Servius Tullius determined upon 
effecfl;ing a thorough change of the Roman 
constitution, and he is known as the civil 
hmgiver. 

Before the reign of Servius Tullius the 
patricians alone were invested with civil and 
political rights. That class only held all 
magisterial offices, all the higher orders of 
the priesthood, the ownership of the public 
lands, and the privilege of using a family 
name. The patricians were the only populus, 
or people, in a political .sense. Servius Tul- 
lius invested all classes of Roman freemen 
with the franchise, thus giving the plebei- 
ans a .share in the governmeqt. On the 
basis of the existing organization of the 
army, he established a new popular assem- 
bly, called the Co?niiia Ceninriata (Assembly 
of the Centuries), in which every free Ro- 
man, patrician and plebeian, voted alike. 
He divided the whole body of Roman citi- 
zens into classes^ in proportion to their 
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wealth, and subdivided these classes into 
centuries, in proportion to the whole amount 
of property owned by the class. To each 
century, whatever the number of persons 
composing it, he ga\'e only a single vote in 
the assembly. In consequence of this ar- 
rangement, the richer classes were clothed 
with decidedly pre]')onderating i^ower; but 
if they dillered among themselves, the 
poorer classes came in and decided the ques- 
tion in dispute. 

WT^ltli now acquired some portion of the 
power previously Reserved for rank. Each 
citizen possessing property was obliged to 
serve in the army, and his militarx' po.sition 
was accurately graded by his rank in life, or, 
iti other words, according to his wealth. 
The highest, class were Equites, or horse- 
men; which were divided into eighteen cen- 
turies, of which the first six — two for each 
of the original tribe.s — were patricians, while 
the remaining twelve comprivsed the wealth- 
ier and more powerful plebeians. 

Excepting the Equites, the Roman sol- 
diers fought on foot. The mass of the Ro- 
man people composing the infantry were di- 
vided into five classes. The first class was 
composed of eighty centuries, and embraced 
those who were able to equip themselves in 
complete brazen armor and fought in the 
front rank of the phalanx. Forty of these 
centuries consisted of young men from 
seventeen to forty-five ^^ears of age, consti- 
tuting the flower of the Roman infantry. 
The remaining forty centuries xvere formed 
of men between the ages of forty -five 
and sixty, and were generally retained as 
a garrison for the city. The second, third 
and fourth classes were each composed of 
twenty centuries, but the fifth class consisted 
of thirt}' centuries. The .second class fought 
immediately behind the first, and wore no 
coat of mail, while their .shields were made 
of wood instead of brass. The third class 
wore no greaves, and the fourth carried no 
shields. The fifth and lowest military cla.ss 
did not constitute any portion of the phalanx, 
but served as light-armed infan tr>", and was 
armed with darts, or javelins, and .slings. 
All these military cla.sses were required to 


equip themseh^es for war. Below them were 
the poorest people, who were called out and 
armed at the public expen.se in great emer- 
gencies; or they followed the army as super- 
numeraries, and were ready to take the 
weapons and places of those who fell in bat- 
tle. 

Hitherto the only Roman tribes were the 
three of the patrician order — the Ramnes, 
the Tities and the Euceres. vServius Tullius 
div’ided the city into four tribes and the 
country into twenty -six, each tribe composed 
of land-owners regardless of rank. The 
whole thirty tribes met in a new pojnilar as- 
sembly, the Coni it ia Tribiita (Assembl}’ of 
the Tribes), in the Forum at Rome; while 
the Comitia Centuriata (Assembly of tlie 
Centuries) convened outside the city-walls 
on the field of Mars. The tribes assembled 
in the Forum had all the powers of .self- 
government, ele(!:l:ing their own respective 
I'ribuncs, .Ediles (Judges). Thus 

Servius Tullius invested the plebeians with 
the right of self-government, and also pro- 
vided for the proper assessment and collection 
of the land-tax, which the Tribunes were 
obliged to levy, collect and pay into the 
public treasury. He provitled for the needy 
plel)eians by making to them an allotment 
of the ])ublic lands on the Etruscan side of 
the Tiber, which had been acquired in his 
early wars, and which were assigned to these 
plebeians in full ownership. The patricians 
were highly exasperated at the act of Servius 
Tullius, as they had previousl}^ lea.sed these 
lands from the state for the pasturage of 
their cattle and flocks, and therefore were 
reluctant to yield them. 

Some authors tell us that it was during 
the reign of Servius Tullius that Rome ac- 
quired externally a new and most important 
position, being acknowledged as the actual 
head of the Latin League, or, at any rate, 
of all but a few recalcitrant towns, such as 
Gabii. There is no doubt but that Rome 
occupied that position at the end of the regal 
period, and it may have been first assumed 
during the reign of vServius Tullius. Rome’s 
position was not exactly like that which 
had been occupied by Alba Longa, the lat- 
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ter city having been one of the thirty cities, 
exercising a presidency over her sister states, 
thus giving her a superiority of rank and 
dignity, but no real control over the league. 
Rome w.is never one of the cities of the 
Latin League; but her position was that of 
a separate state confronting the league on 
terms of equality or even superiority to it 
in power, and when accepted as a close 
ally necessarily exercising a protectorate. 
Kqualit>' between Rome and Latiuni was 
jealously insisted upon ])y the terms of the 
alliance, but Rome was practical!}' supreme 
and directed the ]K)licy of the league at will. 

Seivius Tullius likewise extended the 
limits of the city of Rome. The original 
“Roma Quadrata” was built on the Pala- 
tine Hill, but suburban settlements now 
covered the Ptsquiline, the Crelian and 
the Aventine Hills, while the Capitoline, 
the Quirinal and the Timinal Hills were oc- 
cupied by the vSabines. vServius Tullius in- 
closed the vSeven Hills, Scptimuntium, and 
a large space between and around them, 
within a new wall, which remained the city 
wall without change for more than eight 
centuries, until the time of the limperor 
Aurelian. 

vServius Tullius reigned forty-eight }’ears. 
from B. C. 57<S to B. C. 534. As his great- 
est desire was for the continuance of his re- 
formed institutions, he had resolved to ab- 
dicate the throne, after causing the Roman 
people assembled in the Comitia Centuriata 
to choose, by their free votes, two chief- 
magistrates who should administer the gov- 
ernment for only one year, and who were to 
provide for the eleClion of tlieir successors 
in like manner l)efore the end of their term 
of office. But Rome was not destined to 
pass so easily by a bloodless revolution from 
royalty to a popular government; as the 
patricians, disgusted by his infringement of 
their exclusive privileges, revolted under the 
leadership of Tarquin, son of Tarquin the 
Bylder and son-in-law of Servius Tullius, as- 
sassinated the beneficent Servius in the 
Senate-House, and placed Tarquin upon the 
throne ( B. C. 534 ). According to an old 
Roman legend, the wicked Tullia, daughter 


of the murdered Servius Tullius, and wife 
of Tarquin, his successor, in her haste to 
congratulate her wicked husband, drove her 
chariot over her father’s corpse, which lay 
in the street. 

Lrcn^s TARgrixirs SrPERBUS, or Tar- 
quiifc^ilie Proud, the seventh and last King 
of Rome, soon prov'ed himself to be an un- 
scrupulous tyrant. He commenced his reign 
by setting aside all the popular laws of the 
good Servius Tullius, and restoring the 
privileges of the patricians; but as soon as 
he felt secure iti his ])ower, he o])pressed 
both patricians and plebeians, so that all 
classes of Romans felt his severity. He 
forced the poorer clas.ses to toil upon the 
public works whii'h his father had com- 
menced, and u])oii those which had been 
begun by himsell Such were the ])erma- 
nent stone seats of the Circus Maximus, a 
new system of sewers, aiul the great Temple 
of Jupiter on the Cat)itoline Hill. 

By wars or intrigues, Tarquin the Proud 
conquered the Volscians and other nations 
and made himself su])reme throughout La- 
tium. He concluded a treaty of commerce 
and friendship with Carthage, and other- 
wise attested his capacity for go\’ernment: 
but his tyranny increased each >’ear, and 
his insolence disgusted the patricians. He 
deprived Roman citizens of their ])ro])erty 
without consulting the vSenate, and imT)o.sed 
upon all classes civil and military burdens 
Ix^'ornl what the law allowed. As he be- 
came suspicious of the patricians he caused 
charges to be preferred against some of that 
order, and took cognizance of the accusa- 
tions himself, sentencing some of the ac- 
cused to death, and others to b/anishment 
without the right of ap])eal. 

Finally the vile acfl^of TarquiiPs son Sex- 
tus produced a revolt which ended kingly 
government in Rome. According to the 
old Roman tradition, while the Romans 
were besieging the town of Ardea, Tarquin’s 
son.s, Sextus, Titus and Aruns, and their 
cousin Collatinus, got into a disi)Ute about 
the good qualities of their wives, and all 
agreed to visit their homes by surprise. 
They found the wives of Sextus, Titus and 
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Aruns feasting and making merry, while 
Lucretia, the wife of Collatiniis, was found 
working at her loom. They all agreed that 
Lucretia was the worthiest lad> . Sextus 
fell into a violent passion for Lucretia, and 
shortly afterwards he behaved towards her 
in such a manner that she committed sui- 
cide. Lucius Junius Ihutus, a relative of 
the royal family, bound himself by an oath 
to avenge the wicked a( 5 l of Sextus. The 
outrage of Sextus aroused the indignation 
of the Roman people; and Brutus, showing 
them the blood^^ corpse of Lucretia and 
haranguing them, induced them to expel 
the royal family from the throne of Rome, 
and to abolish monarchy altogether. Tar- 
quin the Proud and his family, finding 
themselves abandoned, retired into volun- 
tary exile (B. C. 508). 

Some modern historians have doubted the 
charges of tyranny which the Roman his- 
torians brought against Tarquin the Proud ; 
but, as Mommsen truly asserts, they are in 


general proven “by the formal vow which 
they ( the Romans ) made, man by map, for 
themselves and for their posterity, that 
henceforth they would never tolerate a king;’’ 
and “by the blind hatred with which the 
name of king was ever afterw^ards regarded 
at Rome.” P>en Julius Caesar, centuries 
afterward, did not dare to aSvSume the kingly 
title, notwithstanding that it was thrice of- 
fered to him; and Augustus, in formally set- 
ting up an empire, found himself obliged to 
avoid the outward appearance of a revival 
of royalty. Nevertheless the king had been 
assigned the duty of offering certain sacri- 
fices, and therefore the name was retained 
in the office of the “ king for offering sacri- 
; fice.” It was decreed that this “king” — 
I “whom they considered it their duty tocre- 
; ate that the gods might not miss their accus- 
I tomed mediator — should be disqualified from 
I holding any further office, so that this offi- 
I cial was at once the first in rank, and the 
I leavSt in power of all the Roman magistrates. ’ ’ 


KINGS OF ROME. 


B. C. 

KINGvS. 

CHARACTER. 

753 

Romi^lus. 

The Founder. 

7>5 

Noma 1 *0 m pi i jus. 

Tlie Fir.st Religious Lawgiver. 

672 

Truuus HosTiijus. 

The Conqueror. 

640 

Ancus Martius. 

The vSecond Religious Lawgiver. 

616 

TAknUINIUS PRISCUS. 

The Builder. 

57s 

Skrvius Tuuuiits. 

The Civil Lawgiver. 

534 

Tarquin lus Stjpkkbus (to B. C. 508 ). 

The Tyrant. 


SECTION V.— ROMAN RELIGION. 



JHE Roman religion, like the 
Greciafi, was a polytheism. 
The Romans had no images 
of their gods for the first one 
hundred and seventy years 
after the founding of the city. In every 
nation idolatry has perhaps been a later cor- 
ruption of an earlier and more spiritual .sys- 
tem. The Roman religion was not so beau- 
tiful and varied in its conceptions as the 
Grecian. It furnished little inspiration to 


poetry or art, but it kept alive the simple 
domestic virtues, and regulated the trans- 
adlions of the farm, the forum and the shop, 
by a series of principles pure in themselves 
and derived from a higher range of being. 

The chief -gods of the Romans were Jupi- 
ter and Mars. Jupiter was regarded as the 
supreme deity, but Mars was the .special deity 
of this warlike people during their early 
hi.stor>". March, the first month of the 
Roman year, was named after and conse- 
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crated to Mans. The great war festival oc- ! 
cupied a large part of this month; and dur- : 
ing its first few days the twelve Salii, or | 
Leapers, priests of Mars, who were seledled j 
from the noblest families, marched through 
the streets singing, dancing, and beating 
their rods upon their brazen shields. This 
festival began with horse-racing on the 27th 
of February, and its principal days were 
known as the day of the shield-forger , 
(March 14th), the day of the armed dance , 
at the Comitium (March 19th), and of the I 
consecration of trumpets (March 25th). | 
Wars were commenced with this festival, 
and the end of the campaign was followed 
in the autumn by a second festiv^al in honor 
of Mars, called the consecration of arms 1 
(October 19th). Quirinus, under whose ! 
name Romulus was worshiped, was only a ! 
duplicate Mars, produced by the combina- i 
tion of the Roman and Sabine mythologies. 1 
Quirinus likewise had his twelv'e leapers, | 
and his festival, the Quirinalia, which was | 
celebrated on the 17th of February with ; 
similar ceremonies. j 

All the days of the full moon were sacred ! 
to Jupiter, as were all the wine festivals and | 
various other days. The next important 1 
festivals were those relating to corn and wine, ' 
and marked the several periods of tlie farm- I 
er’s year. On April 15th sacrifices were | 
offered to Telles, the nourishing earth; on | 
April 19th to Ceres, the goddess of germi- i 
nation and growth; on April 21st to Pdles, 
the patroness of flocks; on April 231! to Ju- 
piter, as the protector of the vines and the ! 
vats of the vintage of the preceding year, 
which were opened on this day for the first ! 
time; and on April 25th a deprecatory offer- 
ing was made to Rust, the bad enemy of 
the crops. In May the tweh^e priests known 
as the Arval Brothers held their festival of 
three days in honor of Dea Dia, invoking 1 
her blCvSsing in maintaining the earth’s fer- | 
tility and granting prosperit}' to Rome’s en- j 
tire territory. The harvest festivals were j 
celebrated in August. The wine celebra- j 
tions in honor of Jupiter occurred in Oc^o- ; 
ber. The two thanksgivings — one in grati- i 
tude for the full granaries; the other the j 


Saturnalia, or seed-sowing festival — occurred 
in December, the latter on the 17th. A 
third celebration was held in December, in 
honor of the .shortest day of the year 
(December 21st), which brought back the 
new sun. At the clo.se of the ceremonial 
year occurred the strange festival called the 
Lupercalia, or wolf-festival, during which a 
certain cla.ss of priests ran about the city, 
girdled with goat-skins and leaping like 
wolves, .scourging the specl;ators with knot- 
ted thongs; and also the Terminalia, or 
boundary-stone festival in. honor of Termi- 
nus, the god of boundaries or landmarks. 

One of the most perfectly Roman deities 
was Janus, the double-faced god of begin- 
nings. All gates and doors, the morning, 
the opening of all solemnities, and the month 
of January, were sacred to Janus, who was 
always invoked before any other god. Jan- 
uary, which was originally the eleventh 
month of the Roman year, was dedicated to 
Janus l^ecause the labors of the husbandman 
in Southern Italy began anew in that month. 
Sacrifices were offered to Janus on twelve 
altars, as well as prayers every morning. 
The first of March— the Roman New Year’s 
Day — was especially sacred to Janus. That 
day was regarded as giving tone to the en- 
tire year. Accordingly, people were careful 
that their thoughts, words and aCfions on 
that day .should be pure, l^eneficent and just. 
They greeted each other with gifts and good 
wishes, and generally commenced some work 
which they had designed to perform during 
the year, while they were ver>’ much (lis- 
couraged if any trifling accident occurred. 
The Temple of Janus was located at the 
foot of the Capitoline Hill, between the 
Palatine and Quirinal Hills, or between the 
original Roman and Sabine cities. Annies 
leaving the city marched out through the 
gates of this temple, and returning passed 
through them into the city; and therefore 
the.se gates stood open when Rome was at 
war, so that the god might come out to aid 
the Romans, while in time of peace the gates 
were always closed, as already stated. 

Vulcan, the god of fire and of the forge, 
was another of the chief gods of Rome, and 
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was honored with two festivals, the conse- 
cration of trumpets in May, and the Vol- 
canalia in August. 

The gods of the domestic hearth, or the 
household, and of the store-room, and those 
of the forest and the field were the dearest 
to the Romans of all their deities, though 
of inferior rank to the divinities already 
named. Vesta, the household goddess, was 
near and dear to all Romans, who regarded 
her as the source of all their domestic pros- 
perity and happiness. Every Roman hearth- 
stone was a temple to Vesta, and every meal 
was a sacrifice in her honor. The great 
temple to this godde.ss was the hearthstone 
of the city. In that temple six maidens, 
called the l \'stal Virgins, daughters of the 
most illustrious families, guarded the sacred 
fire, the symbol of the goddess, by day and 
by night. The Vestal fire was believed to 
be mysteriously connecfted with the origin 
of all things. The Vestal Virgins were 
highly reverenced, and their intercession 
was of peculiar efficacy in imploring pardon. 

The Vestal Virgins did not live in seclu- 
sion, as did the nuns of monkisli times, but 
were permitted to make their appearance in 
])ul)lic, and even to be present at the sports 
and games. When one of these virgins 
died, her place was difficult to supply, as 
there was a great repugnance among young 
maidens to become Vestals, in consecjuence 
of the dreadful punishment infli(5led for a 
violation of the Vestal’s vows of chastity, 
the unfortunate delinquent being buried for 
her offense; but few suffered for a long suc- 
cession of ages. In consequence of the re- 
lu(5tance of young females to become Ves- 
tals, the chief priest was usually under the 
necessity of seizing upon some maiden by 
violence and compelling her to assume the 
office of a Ve.stal. 

Over the main entrance of every house 
was a little chapel of the Lares, the spirits 
of good men and of the ancestors of the 
family, to whom the father paid his devotions 
whenever he entered his dwelling upon re- 
turning home from a journey The^-e were 
public Lares, or prote<5ting divinities, in each 
city under Roman sway, and these were 


worshiped in a temple and in numerous chap- 
els, usually located at the street crossings. 
Their names were kept secret, as the Romans 
intensely cherished the “belief that the 
name of the proper tutelary spirit of the 
community ought to remain forever uh])ro- 
nounced, lest an enemy should come to learn 
it and calling the god by his name should 
entice him beyond the bounds.” Rural Lares 
and Lares Viales were worshiped by trav- 
elers. 

In the course of time the Romans incor- 
porated the Grecian and other mythologies 
into their own religious system, so that they 
finally had an indefinite number of gods and 
goddesses. After their intercourse with the 
Greeks had commenced, the Romans reg- 
ularly consulted the Delphic oracle and 
highly valued its utterances. After the 
capture of Veii the Romans presented the 
Delphic shrine with a tenth of the spoils. 
The only oracle possessed by Rome was that 
of Faunus, the favoring god, on the Aventine 
Hill. There were a number of oracles of 
Fortune, Faunus and Mars in Latium, but 
none of them gave any audible responses 
by the mouth of inspired persons, like the 
one at Delphi. At Allninea, near Tibur, 
Faunus was consulted by the sacrifice of a 
sheep. The skin of the sheep was spread 
upon the ground, and the person seeking 
direction slept upon it, believing that he 
ascertained the will of the god by visions 
and dreams. The Romans often had re- 
course to the Greek oracles in Southern 
Italy ; and the most acceptable gift which the 
inhabitants of Magna Gr^ecia were able to 
offer to their friends in Rome ‘was a palm- 
leaf inscribed with some utterances of the 
Cumafan .sibyl, a priestess of Apollo at Cunue, 
near Naples. The Romans usually learned 
the will of their gods by augury. 

The vSibylline Books, which constituted 
one of the most highly cherished po.s.ses.sions 
of the Romans, were believed to have beeyi 
purchavsed by one of the Tarquins from a 
mysterious woman who brought them to 
Rome, asking an exorbitant price for nine 
volumes. The king having refused to pur- 
chase them, the Sibyl went away and de* 
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stroyed three of the books. She then re- 
turned with the remaining six and demanded 
the same price for these which she had asked 
for the original nine. As Tarquin again 
declined to purchase them, she again de- 
parted and clestro^'ed tliree more books. 
She appeared a third time before Tarquin 
and asked as much for the remaining three 
as she had at first wanted for the whole 
nine. The woman’s strange condu(5l ex- 
cited Tarquin ’s curiosity, and he bought 
the three books, which were found to con- 
tain important revelations regarding the 
future destiny of Rome. They were given 
in charge of one of the four sacred colleges, 
and were kept in a stone chest under the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. They were 
consulted only by order of the vScnate on 
occasions of great public calamity. 

The Romans are believed to have learned 
their different methods of divination from 
the Etruscans, such as the interpretation of 
signs in the heavens, of thunder and light- 
ning, of the flight or voice of birds, of the 
appearance of sacrifices, and of dreams. The 
legends ascribed to the first Tarquin the in- 
troducflion of Etruscan divinities and meth- 
ods of worship into Rome. At a later period 
the Roman Senate specially decreed the cul- 
tivation of “Etruscan discipline” by young 
men of the noblest birth, lest a science of 
such importance to the state should be cor- 
rupted by coming into the hands of low and 
mercenary persons. 

The four sacred colleges of the Romans 
were those of the augurs, the poniijfs, the 
heralds, and the keepers of the Sibylline 
Books, The* augurs were gradually in- 
creased in number from three to sixteen, 
being distinguished by a sacred dress and a 
curved staff, and being held in the highest 
honor. They were charged with the duty 
of ascertaining the will of the gods from 
the flight of birds and from the appearance 
of the entrails of vi(5lims. Any public ac5l 
of any kind — such as the holding of elec- 
tions, the passage of laws, the declaring of 
war — could only be performed after “taking 
the auguries;” as in theory the gods were 
the rulers of the state, the magistrates being 


only their deputies. In case an augur 
declared, in the midst of the Comitia, that 
it thundered, even if falsely, the assembly 
at once dispersed. The augurs frequently 
made an unfair use of thdr great power in 
the political struggle between the patricians 
and the plebeians. The plebeians, having 
originally been foreigners, were regarded as 
having no share in the Roman gods, who 
thus l>ecame the exclusive patrons of the 
patricians. When plebeians were at length 
elcc^d to high offices, in consequence of a 
change in the Roman constitution, the au- 
gurs declared the eledions null and void in 
several instances, on the pretext that the 
auspices had been irregular; and no one 
having the right to appeal from their de- 
cision, their veto was absolute. 

The pontiffs, or ponfifiecs — “Bridge Build- 
ers” — as constituting one of the four sacred 
colleges, was the most famous of the re- 
ligious institutions attributed to the good 
king Numa Pompilius. The pontiffs super- 
intended all public worship according to 
their sacred books, and were obliged to give 
instrudlion to all such as applied for it, re- 
vSpeding the ceremonies with which the gods 
could be approached. Whenever sacred 
officers were to be appointed, or wills were 
to be read, the pontiffs convoked the Com- 
itia. They only could judge of certain cases 
of sacrilegious crime, and in very early 
times only they ]>ossessed both the civil and 
religious law of the Romans, as the scribes 
did among the Hebrews. The highest mag- 
istrates submitted to their decrees, as well 
as did private individuals, provided three 
members of the college agreed in the decis- 
ion. The pontiffs alone knew what days 
and hours might be used to transacid public 
business. They were assigned the keeping 
of the calendar; and as these august and 
reverend dignitaries were only men, they 
sometimes made use of their power to pro- 
long the yearly office of a favorite Consul, 
or to cut short the term of one of whom 
they disapproved. The Roman Emperors 
adopted the title of Pont if ex Maxiimis, or 
Supreme Pontiff, and transmitted it to the 
Popes, or Bishops of modem Rome. 
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The heralds, or fctidlcs, were the guard- 
ians of the public faith of the Romans in 
all their dealings with other nations. In 
case war was to be declared by Rome against 
another nation, it was a herald's duty to 
enter the enemy’s territory, and four times 
to set forth the causes of complaint, once on 
each side of the Roman boundary, then to 
the first citizen whom he happened to meet, 
and, finally, to the magistrates at the seat 
of government: and solemnly to invoke 
Jupiter to give vid:(ny to those having a 
just cause. 

The or kindlers, were the priests 

of particular gods, as one of their chief du- 
ties was to offer sacrifices by fire. The prin- 
cipal one of cheiTi all was the Flanuii Dial is, 
or priest of Jupiter. The next were the 
priests of Mars and Quirinus. The prieNts 
were allowed to hold civil offices, but the 
purit}^ and dignity of the priestly fife were 
guarded by many curious laws. However, 
a priest was not allowed to mount a horse, 
to look upon an army outside the walls, 
or, in early times, to leave tlie city for even 
but one night. 


i After the good king Servius Tullius had 
I completed his census, he performed a .solemn 
I puriiication of the city of Rome and the 
I Roman people, by means of prayers and 
I sacrifices, to avert the anger of the gods. 

; During the continuance of the Roman Re- 
public this ceremony was re])eated after 
■ every general registration, which occurred 
! once ever>' five years. Sacrifices of a pig, a 
' sheep and an ox were offered; while water 
was .sprinkled from olive-branches, and cer- 
i tain substances were burned, whose smoke 
i was Ix-lieved to have a cleansing effect. 

Farmers, in like manner, purified their fields, 

I .shepherds their flocks, generals tlieir armies, 
and admirals their fleets, to guard against 
, disasters which the gods might .send as a 
punishment for some .secret or o]Km acft of 
I impiety. An army or a fleet always under- 
; went lustration before undertaking any en- 
; terprise. In the case of the fleet altars were 
I eredtc'd on the shore near which the ships 
! were enclosed. The sacrifices were carried 
I around the fleet three times in a small boat 
j l>y the generals and ])riests, prayers being of- 
I fered aloud for the success of the expedition. 


SECTION VI.— THE ROMAN REPUBLIC’S EARLY .STRUGGLPIS. 



She Roman Republic, which 
was established upon the ex- 
pulsion of Tarquin the Proud, 
B. C.508, lasted four hundred 
and eighty years, and em- 
braced four distincl periods. The first pe- 
riod was charadferized by a struggle for ex- 
istence agaiiLst external foes, and by a con- 
stitutional development in the long and bit- 
ter contest between the patricians and the 
plebeians within the state. During this 
entire period the main interest centers iipon 
the struggle between the two orders and the 
growth of the Roman constitution and laws; 
the foreign wars of the young republic l)eing 
only of secondar>" importance, no extensive 
conquests having yet been made. The only 
wars of importance during this early j^eriod 


were the First Latin War, the War with Veii, 
and the defensive war against the Ciauls. 

Upon the establishment of the Roman 
Republic, the leaders of the revolution 
which overthrew Tanjuin the Proud restored 
the cfuistitution of the good vServius Tullius 
and improved it. In place of the l:ing, two 
magistrates, called Consuls, were to be eledled 
annually by the Comitia Centuriata, and 
during their terms of office they po.s.sessed 
all the power and dignity of kings. They 
were preceded in public by a guard of 
twelve lidors, l)earing faces, or !)undles of 
rods, as emblems of authority. Out of the 
city, when the Consul was engaged in mili- 
tary command, an ax was bound up with 
the rods, in token of his absolute power over 
life and death. 
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The first Consuls were Lucius Junius Bru- 
tus and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, the 
founders of the Republic. Brutus was a 
plebeian; but Collatinus, the husband of 
Lucretia, was a patrician. 

The Senate, which had fallen away dur- 
ing the tyrannical reign of Tarquin the 
Proud, was again raised to the ideal number 
of three hundred by the addition of one 
hundred and sixty-four life-members of the 
order of Equites, many of whom were ple- 
beians. The right of appeal, which Tarquin 
the Proud had suspended, was now restored 
and extended to all freemen. These ar- 
rangements produced a spirit of harmony 
between the different orders of the state. 
But the patricians were dissatisfied. Their 
hatred and fear of the tyrannical Tarquin 
had rendered it necessary on their part to 
conciliate the plebeians for the purpose of 
obtaining their powerful assistance in the 
revolution which rid Rome of the tyrant; 
but no sooner had the revolution been ef- 
fedled than the patricians endeavored to re- 
call the concessions which they had never 
intended should be granted to the plebeians 
as permanent privileges. 

Lucius Junius Brutus — known as the El- 
der Brutus — whom we have noticed as the 
founder, and one of the first two Consuls, 
of the Roman Republic, was one of the 
most celebrated characflers of this early pe- 
riod, and many beautiful legends are con- 
ne(5led with his name. Brutus was a nephew 
of Tarquin the Proud. vSeeing his relatives 
put to death by order of that jealous tyrant, 
Brutus is said to have feigned idiocy, in or- 
der to appear to be of no consequence. Af- 
ter the outrage of Sextus and the conse- 
quent suicide of Lucretia, he threw off the 
mask, and by his bold and earnest eloquence 
he instigated the Roman people to expel the 
tyrannical king and his family from Rome. 

The following is another legend concern- 
ing Brutus. On one occasion King Tarquin 
the Proud was terribly frightened by a 
strange omen. A serpent glided from be- 
neath the altar at the time of sacrifice, and 
devoured the entrails of the vi(5lim. The 
king, greatly alarmed, determined to send 


his two sons and his idiotic nephew, Brutus, 
to Delphi to .seek from the famous oracle at 
that place for an explanation of the dreadful 
portent. When the two princes had pre- 
sented their offerings, they laughed at the 
half-witted Brutus, who offered only his 
staff; but they were unaware that the pre- 
tended idiot had hollowed out the staff and 
filled it with gold. In answer to the in- 
quiry as to who should reign in Rome after 
Tarquin the Proud, the Delphic oracle said: 
“ He of you who shall first ki.ss his mother.” 
Thereupon the two princes agreed to draw 
lots for the privilege; but Brutus understood 
the oracle better, and fell as if by accident 
upon taking his departure from the famous 
temple, and kissed his mother earth. 

The following circumstance in conneeflion 
with the legendary history of Brutus illus- 
trates the stern virtue and indomitable pa- 
triotism of this wonderful man. After his 
expulsi^>n, Tarquin the Proud sent to Rome 
to ask for all the goods that had belonged 
to him; and after some time the Senate or- 
dered that his goods should be restored to 
him. But those whom he had sent to Rome to 
ask for his goods conspired with many young 
patricians and the sons of Brutus to restore 
the deposed and exiled king to his throne. 
A slave accidentally overheard *them talk- 
ing together, and when he had ascertained 
that the letters were to be given to the mes- 
sengers of Tarquin, he went to Brutus and 
told him all that he had heard. Brutus de- 
feated the plot by causing the young con- 
spirators to be seized and obtaining posses- 
sion of their letters. Brutus then ordered 
the li(5lors to bind his own two sons, Titus 
and Tiberius, along with the other conspir- 
ators, and to scourge them with rods, in ac- 
cordance with the law. The stern Brutus, 
in his judgement-seat in the Forum, from 
feelings of patriotism, which made him for- 
get the father in the judge, then ordered 
the execution of his sons. Accordingly, 
the li(5tors struck off their heads with their 
axes before their father’s eyes. Brutus did 
not stir from his .seat, nor turn his eyes away 
from the sight. But the spe(5lators saw that 
the stern father and patriot was inwardly 
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grieving over his children. ‘ ‘ Then they mar- 
veled at him, because he had loved justice 
more than his own blood, and had not 
spared his own children when they had 
been false to their country^ and had offended 
against the law.” 

The young Republic was involved in wars 
with the Etruscans, the Latins and other 
neighboring Italian nations, which endeavor- 
ed to restore the banished Tarquin the Proud. 
The Romans were so preoccupied with their 
internal affairs for a long time that they had 
no time left to maintain their supremacy in 
Latium, and consequently Rome fell from the 
highest to the very lowest position among 
the nations of Central I inly, thus losing her 
power and prestige as the immediate result 
of the change from a monarchy to a republic. 

The Latins threw off the Roman suprem- 
acy, aiul the Etruscans waged war against 
Rome. Lars Porsena, king of the Etruscan 
city of Clusiuin, seems to have a<5lually con- 
quered Rome and to have held the city in 
subjedlion for some years, receiving from 
the Roman Senate an ivory throne, a golden 
crown, a scepter and a triumphal robe, in 
token of homage. In pursuing their attacks 
upon Latium the Etruscans were defeated, 
and Rome recovered its independence, but 
with the loss of her territories west of the 
Tiber. The hostile Latins, the Sabines and 
the Oscans ravaged the other lands of the 
Romans without opposition, carrying away 
the crops and the farm-buildings, as well as 
the cattle. These losses greatly impover- 
ished the Romans, the main suffering natu- 
rally falling upon the poorer people, whose 
small farms constituted their only posses- 
sions and their only means of .support. 

With these early foreign wars of the Ro- 
man Republic are connedled some of the 
most interesting legends of early Roman 
history. In a battle with the Etruscans, 
Aruns, a son of the exiled Tarquin the 
Proud, obvServdng Brutus at the head of the 
Roman cavalry, .spurred his hor.se very furi- 
ously to the charge upon his antagonist, 
each running his spear through his adver- 
.sary, vSO that both fell mortally wounded. 
The Roman women mourned for Brutus a 


whole year, because they honored him as the 
avenger of the wrongs of Lucretia, the vic- 
tim of the foul crime of Sextus Tarquinius. 

One of the most famous legends of this 
Etruscan war was that of Horatius Codes. 
When Lars Porsena, King of Clu.sium, had 
reached the Hill Janiculum, just acro.ss the 
Tiber from Rome, the city was in the most 
imminent danger of capture, as the Etrus- 
cans could have ^entered it b}^ cro.ssing the 
Sublician bridge. But in this dire extremity 
the city was .saved by the valor of Horatius 
Codes, who, with- almost superhuman 
strength, kept the whole Etruscan army at 
bay, while his two comrades broke down 
the bridge behind him. Then fervently 
praying: “O P'ather Tiber, take me into 
thy charge and bear me up!” he plunged 
into the stream, and, amid a shower of darts 
from the enemy, he swam to the opposite 
shore in safety. The state honored him 
with a statue and bestowed upon him as 
much land as he was able to plow round in 
one day. PVw Roman legends are more 
celebrated than this gallant deed of Horatius 
Codes, and Roman historians in later ages 
loved to relate it. Macaulay, in one of his 
Lays of Ancient Rome, speaks of this legend 
in the following lines: 

“When the goodnian nieiuls his armor, 
AnrUrims his helmet plume; 

When the ^^ootlwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing throilgh the loom; 

With weeping and with laughter 
vStill is the story told, 

How well Horatius ke])t the bridge 
In the brave days of old.” 

Another well-known legend of this Etru.s- 
can war was that of Mucius Scaevola While 
Lars Porsena was besieging Rome, a young 
Roman patrician, named Mucius, penetrated 
into the Etruscan camp for the purpose of 
assas.siiiating Porsena, but by mistake he 
killed one of the attendants of the Clusian 
king. Thereupon he was seized and brought 
into the presence of Porsena, who threatened 
him with torture unless he made a confession. 
But Mucius thru.st his right hand into a fire 
that was burning close by and kept it there 
until it was burnt off, to show Porsena that 
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no torture could induce him to betray the 
plans of his countrymen. Porsena, admiring 
such fortitude and patriotism, gave Mucins 
his liberty; whereupon the heroic young 
Roman, in gratitude, warned the Clusian 
king to raise the siege of Rome and make 
peace, as three hundred young Romans had 
sworn to take his life, and that he had 
been chosen by lot t(^ make the first attempt. 
Porsena, alarmed for his life, immediately 
made peace with the Romans and marched 
home. The Romans ever afterward held Mu- 
cins in high honor and l)estowed upon him 
the surname of Scaevola, the Lcfi-I landed. 
Still another legend of this Ktruscan war 
was that of the battle of Lake Regillus. 
As a final effort to recover his throne, the 
exiled Tarquin applied for aid to his son-in- 
law, Octavius Mamilius, King of Tusculum; 
and the Latins at once espoused his cause. 
A protracted and sanguinary l)attle was 
fought at Lake Regillus, during which it at 
one time appeared as if the Roman army 
was about to give way; whereupon Aulus 
Postumius offered a prayer to the twin deities. 
Castor and Pollux, vowing to ereCl a temple 
in their honor if they would come to the aid 
of the Romans. But a short time had passed, 

“When he was aware of a princely pair, 

That rode at his right hand. 

So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from the other know; 

White as snow their annor was, 

Their steeds were white as snow.” 

Another charge being made under this more 
than mortal leadership, the Latins fled. 
That vsame evening two young men rode 
into Rome on white steeds, and announced 
the victory of the Roman arms. They were 
vSeen washing their steeds at the spring Ju- 
turna, in the Forum, after which they van- 
ished. 

“And all the peojde trembled, 

And pale grew every cheek; 

And vSergius the High Pontiff 
Alone found voice to .speak: 

‘The Gods who live forever 
Have fought for Rome to-day ! 

These be the great Twin Brethren 
To wdiom the Dorians pray.’ ” 

During these early wars of the Roman 


* 

Republic, according to Livy, the first 
was appointed. The Dictator was an abso- 
lute and irresponsible master of the state, 
superior to the Consuls, the Senate and the 
Comitia, and even above the laws them- 
selves. Thereafter, in times of great public 
danger, a Dictator was alwa\'s appointed. 
The first Dictator must have been appointed 
by the Senate, according to Livy; but in 
after-times the Senate, though claiming the 
right to nominate, praCtically usually se- 
lected the Consul who should nominate. 

Although monarchy was abolivshed, Rome 
was not b>- any means under a free govern- 
ment. As soon as the Republic was relie\'ed 
from the hostility of foreign foes, it l)egan 
to be distracted b}' domestic troubles. As 
already stated, the patricians intended to 
revoke the concessions which the}^ had 
granted to the plebeians in a mometit of ne- 
cessity, when the first opportunity pre.sented 
itself; and as external dangers had now 
passed, they began to grievously op])ress the 
plebs. 

The greater ])art of the first period of the 
Republic is absorbed in struggles between 
the two great orders in the state. This pe- 
riod is not as attractive as the romantic le- 
gends of the regal period, or as interesting as 
the stirring events of the sulxsecpient ])eri(xl 
of conquest. Nevertheless, the stages l^y 
which this great ancient people won their 
freedom and eventually established a per- 
fectly pure democracy must ever be of the 
highest importance to the student or reader 
of history. 

Rome had hitherto mainly derived her 
wealth from the products of the .soil. The 
Ic^ss of the lands west of the Tiber, and the 
ravages of the hostile nations in the Roman 
territory after the establishment of the Re- 
public, had reduced the Roman masses to 
general poverty. At the same time, in con- 
sequence of the nece.ssities and lo.^ses of the 
government, the taxes were vastly increa.sed; 
and these were levied upon the scale of for- 
mer a.ssessments, and not upon the reduced 
value of property prevailing at the time. In 
addition to this, the state required the im- 
mediate payment of the taxes for five years. 
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The patricians having possession of all I 
the officers, exempted themselves from the 
payment of tithes, and soon became im- 
mensely wealthy; while the plebeians were 
compelled to pay taxes for the little farms 
in their possession, and to perform military 
service without pay. In time of war the 
lands of the plebeians were left untilled, and 
their dwellings were often l)urned by the 
enemy. The plebeians consecpiently be- 
came very ]K)or, and incurred debts with the 
patricians which it was impossible to dis- 
charge, under the existing circumstances, 
as they were required to pay exorbitant 
rales of interest for the money thus bor- 
rowed. The patricians tot^k full advantage 
of the cruel Koman laws concerning debt, 
enforcing those harsh laws to the fullest ex- 
tent; and the sufferings of the insolvent 
plebeians became intolerable. According 
to the Roman law, if a debtor failed to dis- 
charge his o])ligations when they became 
due, his estate was seized; and he and his 
whole family became slaves to his creditor, 
or were thrown into prison and maltreated. 
Many plebeians sold themselves as .slaves to 
their patrician creditors to di.scharge their 
debts. Those plebeian del)tors who refu.sed 
thus to sign awa^’ their own and their chil- 
dren’s liberty were frequenth' cast into 
pri.son, loaded with chains, and .starved or 
tortured by the cruelty of their creditors. 
The patrician castles commanding the hills 
of Rome contained gloomy dungeons, in 
which were perpetrated untold atrocities 
upon those who were so unfortunate as to 
incur the wrath of their owners. 

Patrician tyranny at length produced a 
general in.surrecftion of the plebeians. Ac- 
cording to a legend, an old man, covered 
with rags, pale and emaciated, having es- 
caped from his creditor’s prison, rushed 
into the Forum and implored the aid of the 
people. He .showed them the scars of the 
wounds which he had received in twenty- 
eight battles with the enemies of Rome. 
He was immediately recognized as a brave 
old captain in the army. He related to 
them that his hou.se had been burned by the 
enemy in the Etruscan war, and that his 


taxes had been nevertheless rigorously ex- 
acfted frpm him. He had been obliged to 
borrow money, and finally he had lost all 
his property; and when it had become im- 
po.ssible for him to discharge his debts, he 
and his two .sens were enslaved by his 
creditor. He also showed them the marks 
of the stripes which had been inflidled upon 
him by his creditor. The plebeians could 
not now restrain their rage and indignation. 
They demanded relief. At this instant, 
news reached Rome that the Vol.scians hftd 
taken up arms against the Romans. ' The 
plebeians rejoiced at this intelligence. They 
refirsed to enlist in the army, and told the 
partricians to fight their own battles. As 
the ])lebeians could not be compelled to en- 
list, the Consuls ])romi.sed them relief, aiul 
conceded their demand for the relea.se of the 
impri.soned debtors, whereupon many ple- 
beians joined the military ranks; but no 
.sooner had the \’ol.scians been defeated than 
the debtors were ordered back to their 
pri.sons. 

Fourteen years after the founding of the 
Republic {B. C. 494), the plebeians, driven to 
de.spair by patrician tyranny, withdrew from 
Rome in a body and retired to Mons vSacer 
(the vSacred Mount), on the o])|)o.site side of 
the Tiber, about three, miles from the city, 
where they announced their intention to 
found a new city, where the>' might live and 
govern them.selves ]>>■ morq just and equal 
laws. 

vSeeing that they could not afford to lo.se 
the .services of .so large and useful a class as 
the plebeians, the patricians dispached ten 
vSenators, with Menenius Agrippa at their 
head, to treat with the plebeians, and to in- 
duce them to return to Rome. According 
to an old Roman legend, Agrippa repre.sented 
to them the disadvantages of dissensions in 
a state, and related to them the fable of the 
quarrel l)etween the stomach and the mem- 
bers. The members, complaining that the 
.stomach remained idle and enjoyed itself, 
refused to labor for it any longer; the hands 
refused to put food to the mouth ; the mouth 
refused to open, and the teeth refused to chew; 
but while they thus attempted to starve the 
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stomach, they starved themselves; and at last 
they discovered that the stomach was as use- 
ful to the body as they were themselves. The 
plebeians understood the moral of the fable, 
and they agreed to a treaty with the patri- 
cians. 

The patricians were obliged to yield, and 
the seceded plebeians were induced to return 
to Rome, being allowed to di( 5 late their own 
tenns. These conditions were the cancella- 
tipn of all claims against insolvent debtors; 
the release of all imprisoned or enslaved 
debtors; and the annual eledlion, by the 
jDeople, of two magistrates, called Tribuni 
Plfbis, or Trilnmes of the Plcbs, whose per- 
vsons should be sacred, and whose duty it 
was to defend and protedl the interests and 
rights of the plebeians, and to prevent, by 
the word veto (I forbid it), any measure 
which endangered the rights and liberties 
of the plebeians. The Tribunes were after- 
wards increased to five, and still later to ten 
in number. Two plebeian Aid ties were like- 
wise appointed, and their duties were to su- 
perintend the streets, buildings, markets and 
public lands, as well as the public games 
and festivals, and the general order and 
peace of the city. These ^diles were 
judges in minor cases, like those of modern 
police courts; and they were subsequently 
the guardians of the decrees of the Senate, 
which the patrician magistrates had some- 
times tampered* with. After winning this 
great vidlory for popular rights, the plebei- 
atis returned to their old homes at Rome 
(B. C. 494). The scene of this decisive 
triumph of the commons was consecrated 
to Jupiter, and was known in after years as 
Mans Sacer (the Sacred Mount). Thence- 
forth the plebeians of Rome had an import- 
ant part in the affairs of the Republic. This 
vidlory was the prelude to other popular 
constitutional triumphs, which the plebeians 
wrested from the patricians during a long 
series of struggles. 

In this connedlion conies another cele- 
brated legend of the early days of the Ro- 
man Republic (B. C. 488). The haughty 
patrician Caius Marcius — who had received 
the surname of Cbrioldnus, from his valor 


at the capture of the Volscian town of Corioli 
— was hated by the plebeians, who refused 
him the Consulate. This so exasperated 
Corioldnus that when, during a famine in 
Rome, a supply of corn arrived from Sicily, 
he advised the Senate not to distribute any 
to the plebeians unless they consented to 
the abolition of the office of Tribunes. This 
insolent proposal so inceiivSed the plebeians 
that they would have torn the haughty pa- 
trician to pieces had not the Tribunes sum- 
moned him before the Cornitia Tributa. 
Coriolanus himself boldly defied his political 
enemies, and his relatives and friends vainly 
interceded for him. He was sentenced to 
banishment from Rome. Enraged at this 
treatment, Coriolanus went over to the Vol- 
scians, the inveterate enemies of the Romans, 
and offered to lead their armies against his 
own countrymen. The Volscian king in* 
duced his people to intrust Coriolanus with 
the command of their forces, and he accord- 
ingly led a Volscian army again.st Rome, 
sweeping everything before him and taking 
town after town. He advanced within five 
miles of Rome, ravaging the lands of the 
plebeians, but sparing those of the patri- 
cians. Despair reigned in the city. The ten 
leading Senators were vSent to entreat him to 
spare his native city, but he received them 
with the utmost sternness, and told them he 
would not relent until he had reduced the 
city to absolute submission. The next day 
the pontiffs, the augurs, the flamens and all 
the priests came in their official robes and 
vainly entreated him not to ruin his country, 
but Corioldnus was .still inexorable. There 
seemed to be no hope for the city, which 
would .soon have fallen into the patrician 
traitor’s hands; but the next morning the 
noblest Roman matrons, headed by Veturia, 
the aged mother of Corioldnus, and by his 
wife, Volumnia, leading his little children 
by the hand, came to his tent. Their la- 
mentations and appeals turned him from his 
revengeful purpose. Yielding to the .solici- 
tations of his mother, Corioldnus burst jnto 
tears, exclaiming : ‘ ‘ Mother, you have 

saved Rome, but you have ruined your son!” 
He then raised the siege of Rome and led 
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the VolscianvS home. It is said that the 
V^olscians, enraged at his retreat from Rome, 
put him to death; but a tradition states that 
he lived to a great age, in exile among the 
Volscians, and that he was frequently heard 
to exclaim : “ How miserable is the condi- 

tion of an old man in banishment!” 

In B. C. 485 Spurius Cassius, one of the 
two Consuls for that year, proposed the 
First Agra na7i LSki\ providing for a division 
of a certain portion of the public lands 
among the plebeians to prevent future suffer- 
ing. He likevvdse proposed that the ple- 
beians when serving in the army .should be 
paid for their ser\dces, and that the tithe of 
produce levied l)y the state upon the lands 
leased by the patricians should be stri( 5 lly 
colledled and thus applied. The other Con- 
sul opposed the law, and charged Spurius 
Cassius with seeking to win popular favor 
for the purpose of making himself king. 
Notwithstanding this opposition, the First 
Agrarian Law was passed. After the expi- 
ration of his year of the Consulate, vSpu- 
rius Cassius was brought to trial, through 
the powerful influence of the patricians, and 
was condemed as a traitor. He was scourged 
and beheaded, and his house was razed to 
the ground (B. C. 485). Thus vSpurius 
Cassius died the death of a martyr to the 
cause of the poor. 

Having thus gotten rid of the popular 
leader, the patricians threw off the mask, 
and proceeded to deprive the plebeians of all 
the advantage of the new law. They de- 
manded the exclusive right to elecfl both 
Consuls, only requiring the plebeians in the 
popular assemblies to ratify their choice. 
The patrician Consuls refu.sed to enforce the 
Agrarian Law, thus preventing a division 
of the public lands. The only re.source of 
the plebeians then was to refuse to perform 
military service, and the Tribunes now made 
their power felt by protedling the commons 
in their refusal to enlist. The Consuls 
thwarted their purpose by holding their re- 
recruiting stations outside of the city walls, 
where the Tribunes had no jurisdidlion. 
Though a plebeian might keep himself safe 
under the protedlion of the Tribunes within 


the city, his lands could be laid waste, his 
buildings burnt, and his cattle confiscated, 
by order of the patrician authorities. The 
plebeians still had one last expedient. 
Though the Consuls could thus force Ihem 
to enlist, the plebeian soldiers could not be 
compelled to win a vidlory, and thus they 
.soon gratified their revenge. Considering 
the patricians as worse enemies than the 
foreign foes whom they encountered in the 
field, the plebeians allowed themselves to be 
defeated by the Veientians. 

The noble family of the Fabii, the most 
devoted champions of the patricians, had 
been in possession of the Consulate for six 
successive years. This aristocratic family 
now perceived the danger to the state from 
further opposition to the popular will; and 
when Kseso Fabius became Consul, in B. C. 
479, he insisted upoti the execution of the 
Agrarian Law of Spurius Cassius. The 
patricians haughtily resisted his demand, 
and the Fabii at once retired from Rome in 
disgu.st, founded a little colony in Ktruria, 
on the little river Crdmera, a few miles from 
Rome, settling there with their hundreds of 
clients, their families, and a few patricians 
who were attached to them from friendship 
and sympathy. They promised to still re- 
main loyal and valiant defenders of Roman 
interests, and to maintain this advanced 
post with their own resources in the war 
which Rome was then waging against Veii. 
Two years after this migration, the Fabian 
settlement was surprised by the Veientians, 
every man being put to death (B. C. 477). 

As the Consuls still refused to execute the 
Agrarian Law, they were impeached at the 
expiration of their official term by Genucius, 
one of* the Tribunes of the plebeians. On 
the morning of the day as.signed for the trial, 
Genucius was found murdered in his l)ed (B. 
C. 473). This treacherous crime was caused 
by the patricians, who were alanned at the 
danger by which they were menaced. The 
popular indignation was immensely increa.sd 
by this dastardly deed, but the plebeians 
were paralyzed for the moment, and the Con- 
sul proceeded with the enlistment of soldiers. 
The centurion V6lero Publilius, a strong and 
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a( 5 live plebeian, refused to be enrolled, and 
appealed to the Tribunes for protedlion. 
Alarmed by the fate of Genucius, the Trib- 
unes hesitated, and \T)lero Publilius called 
upon the plebeians to aid him in upholding 
his rights. In the tumult which ensued the 
Consuls and all their retinue were driven 
from the Forum. 

The next year (Ih C. 471 ), Vdlero Publil- 
ius was chosen Tribune. He proposed a 
law that the Tribunes should thenceforth be 
eledled by the plebeians only in the Comitia 
Tributa in the Forum, instead of by the en- 
tire people in the Comitia Centuriata. This 
measure was intended to avoid the over- 
whelming vote of the clients of the great 
patrician families, who were obliged to con- 
form to the decrees of their patrons, and 
who frequently controlled the action of the 
whole people in Uie Comitia Centuriata. 
The patricians managed for a > ear, by \’ari- 
ous delays, to pre\’ent the passage of the 
bill. Appius Claudius, one of the Consuls, 
stationed himself in the Forum with an 
armed force to oppose its passage; and it 
was only after the plebeians, imitating the 
patricians in resorting to force, had seized 
the Capitol and held po.ssession of it for 
some time under military guard, that the 
famous Publilian Laiv was passed ( B. C. 
471). This has been called the “vSecoiid 
Great Charter of Roman Liberties,” and it 
conferred upon the tribes assembled in the 
Comitia Tributa the power to eledl their 
own Tribunes and ^Cdiles, as well as the 
right to discuss all que.stions concerning the 
whole Roman people. It was a long stride 
in the diredion of equal rights in Rome. 

While the aristocracy and the common- 
alty were thus contending for .power 
within Rome, the A^qui and the Volsci, 
the two Oscan nations which had conquered 
a considerable portion of Latium, and which 
had advanced to within a short distance of 
Rome itself, were waging war against the 
Romans. After taking advantage of the 
changes in the Latin League to extend their 
power to the Alban Mount and over the 
southern plain of Latium, the lEqui and 
the Volsci extended their forays to the very 


gates of Rome, forcing the rural population 
to seek refuge, wdth their cattle, within the 
walls, where a plague which was then rag- 
ing contributed the horrors of pestilence to 
those of war. In the meantime the Veien- 
tians, or the people of Veii, an Etruscan 
nation, had advanced to the opposite side 
of the Tiber and had threatened the Hill 
Janiculum. 

The civil struggles in J<ome had led to 
the exile of many Reman citiz.ens, and in 
most instances these exiles joined the hos- 
tile nations. Rome was the champion of 
oligarchy among the cities of Italy, as 
Sparta was among tho.se of Greece. Party 
.spirit was frequently stronger than patriot- 
ism, and the sympath}^ between Roman and 
foreign aristocrats was greater than that be- 
tween patricians and plebeians at home. 
Thus an exiled noble was willing to under- 
take the ta.sk of ruining his countr)’; and 
the legend of Corioldnus full>' illustrates 
the condition of the Roman Republic at 
that early period. 

In the meantime another visitation of 
pe.stilence carried off thou.saiuls of the peo- 
ple of Rome. The .F^quians and the Vol- 
.scians ravaged the counti*)^ to the very walls 
of the city, and the crowded multitude were 
threatened with the horrors of famine. 
During all this time the patricians main- 
tained their preten.sions with unabated 
vigoi, while the plebeians watched with 
great eagerne.ss for an opportunity to estal:>- 
lish their rights on a firm foundation. These 
internal disorders so greatly wasted the 
.strength of Rome that she was scarcely 
able to maintain herself again.st the attacks 
of external foes. It was very evident that 
a thorough and radical reform was neces- 
sary to redress the civil grievances of the 
commons. 

In B. C. 462 Terentilius Har.sa, one of the 
Tribunes of the plebs, proposed the ap- 
pointment of a board of ten commission- 
ers, five patricians and five plebeians, to re- 
vise the Roman constitution, to define the 
duties and powers of Consuls and Tribunes, 
and to frame a code of laws from the vast 
mass of decisions and precedents. The 
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struggle over the passage of the Tcroi- 
tilian lasted ten years (B. C. 462-452), 

during which Rome was on the brink of 
ruin. During the progress of this internal 
struggle the Volscians se^’eral times came 
near gaining possession of the city. Dur- 
ing these troul^les many Roman citizens be- 
came exiles. The chief of these was Kceso 
Quine^iiis, the son of the great patrician 
Lucius QuincTius, surnamed Cincinndtus, 
meaning curly-hcad. 

Kceso QiiinCtius had been exiled for rais- 
ing riots in the Forum to ])re\'ent tlie ]>as- 
sage of the Terentilian Laws, but he after- 
wards returned with a band of Roman ex- 
iles, headed l^y a vSa])ine leader named Appius 
Herdonius, wlio occu]hed the city and seized 
the Capitol, and demanded the recall and 
rechifranchisemeiit of all banished Roman 
citizens. The whole band of exiles was de- 
feated and slain by the citizens. 

In revenge for his son's death, Cincin- 
natus, who was then one of the Consuls, 
declared that the Terentilian Laws should 
never pass during his term of office, and 
that he would immediatel>- lead the entire 
citizen-soldiery out against the enemy, thus 
preventing a meeting of the tribes in tlie 
Comitia Tributa. The augurs were even to 
accompany liim and consecrate the ground 
of the encampment, so that a lawful assem- 
])ly might ])e held under the power of the 
Consuls, and repeal every law which liad 
thus far been enabled at Rome under the 
authority of the Tribunes. At the end of 
his official term, Cincinndtus declared his 
intention of appointing a Dictator, whose 
authority would supersede that of all other 
officers, patrician or plebeian. All these 
things could be done under the stricfl forms 
of the Roman constitution; but the Senate 
and the more prudent of the patricians per- 
ceived that such an exercise of the Consul’s 
power might tax the patience of the plebei- 
ans too far, and persuaded Cincinndtus to 
desist. At the expiration of his official year, 
Cincinndtus retired to his farm, which he 
himself cultivated. 

War went on between the Romans and 
the iEquians, and treaties were only made 
54 


I to be broken. In B. C. 458 the ^'L(}uians in- 
' vaded the Roman territory and fdrmed an 
, intrenched camp on Mount Algidus, one of 
; the Alban hills. The Roman Senate sent 
! ambassadors to Gracchus, the /Kquian com- 
! mander, to complain of tliis violation of the 
l)eace. Gracchus, who was a vain-glorious 
, and haughty man, received the Roman am- 
' bassadors in his tent, which was pitched 
! under the shade of an oak. He answered 
j all their remonstrances with mockery, say- 
' ing: “I am busy, and cannot hear; tell your 
I message to tliis oak tree.” One of the Ro- 
' man ambassadors instantly replied: “Yea, 
let this sacred oak hear, and let all the gods 
; hear, how treacherously you have broken 
i the peace!” The ambassadors returned to 
Rome, and war was declared against the 
yKquians. 

When the Roman army marched out, the 
crafty Gracchus retreated before them, and 
I the Romans followed him heedlessly until 
he had lured them into a narrow vallev 

I 

with high and stee]) hills on each side. He 
then seized and guarded the defdes in front 
and rear, and covered the hills on both sides 
with his troops. The Romans thus found 
themselves decoyed into a tra]), in which 
I they could neither advance nor retreat. 
They were in imminent peril of starvation, 
as there was neither food for the men nor 
grass for the horses in the narrow valley. 
To their good fortune, five horsemen had 
broken out of the valley through one defile 
before the rear was (juite closed up, and 
these succeeded in making their escape to 
the city with the intelligence of the perilous 
situation of the entrapped Roman army. 

ITpon the reception of this astounding 
news, the Roman vSenate unanimously ex- 
claimed; “There is only one man who can 
save us. Cincinndtus must be Didlator.” 
The honest patrician farmer was thereupon 
invested with that high office. When the 
deputies of the Senate came to inform Cin- 
cinnatus of his appointment, the^^ found 
him plowing his own fields across the Tiber, 
clad only in his tunic, or shirt. They bade 
him clothe himself in order to hear the de- 
cree of the Senate creating him Di( 5 lator. 
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His brought him his toga, which he 
immediately put on. They then informed 
him of the dangerous situation of the Roman 
army, and announced to him that he had 
been appointed to the Didlatorship. The 
next morning before dawn he appeared in 
the Forum and ordered every man to close 
his shop; stopped the courts of law; gave 
dire(5lions that no man should attend to his 
private affairs until the entrapped army w^as 
delivered; and ordered every citizen of age 
to bear arms to appear in the Field of Mars 
before sunset, with provisions for five days, 
and a dozen stout stakes, which were also 
used by the Roman soldiers in pitching 
their camp. The city was all astir with the 
din of military preparations, and the citizens 
in all quarters were felling trees and dress- 
ing food. 

All was ready at sunset and the newly- 
levied army left Rome, reaching Mount 
Algidus by midnight. Cincinnatus ordered 
his soldiers to cast their baggage in a pile, 
but to keep the stakes. He then formed 
them into a long column, with which he 
completely surrounded the enemy on the 
mountain. This was no sooner done than 
his whole army sent up a tremendous shout. 
The sound echoed through the camp of the 
astonished foe, filling them with utter con- 
sternation. The entrapped Romans in the 
valley also heard the shout, and said to 
each other: “Our people have come to 
help us, for it is a Roman hurrah!’’ So 
they shouted back and commenced to attack 
the enemy. In the meantime the Roman 
army of deliverance under Cincinndtus was 
engaged in digging a vast trench around 
the mountain, and fencing it with a ram- 
part of stakes and turf. At dawn the next 
inoniing the ^quians were surprised and 
amazed to find themselves thoroughly in- 
closed. As they were unable to escape, 
they offered to surrender to Cincinnatus on 
his own terms; and the vidlorious Romans 
stripped their enemies of their arms, bag- 
gage and valuables, after which they march- 
ed home in triumph. 

Unbounded joy reigned in Rome. The 
tables were set out at every door laden with 


food and drink, and the soldiers and the 
citizens feasted together. Cincinnatus, who 
had returned to Rome a conqueror only 
twenty-four hours after he had quitted the 
city, was hailed as the father and prote( 5 lor 
of his countrymen, and they honored hinr 
with a golden crown. After holding the 
Di( 5 tatorship a fortnight, he resigned it and 
returned to his plow. 

The passage of the Terentilian Laws was 
delayed six years longer; but ultimately, in 
B. C. 452, the patricians yielded the main 
point, and the Decemvirs, or ten commission- 
ers to revise the constitution, were chosen. 
Though the Decemvirs were all patricians, 
they were men of known moderation and 
integrity, and enjo^x^d the confidence and 
regard of l^oth patricians and plebeians. 
For the time they were entrusted with all 
the powersof the state, constituent, legislative 
and executive; thus superseding both Con- 
suls and Tribunes. During the deliberation 
upon their work, commissioners had been 
sent to Greece to study the laws of the Hel- 
lenic states. ThCvSe commissioners now re- 
turned to Rome, bringing with them an 
Ionian sophist, Hermodorus of Ephesus, 
who gave such valuable aid to the Decemvirs 
in explaining whatever was obscure in the 
notes of the commissioners that he was hon- 
ored with a statue in the Comitium. 

The result of the labor of the Decemvirs 
was the Lazes of the Tzeelve Tables, which 
became the ‘ ‘source of all public and private 
right’’ at Rome for many centuries. The 
existing offices qf the state were abolished, 
and a new goveniment was established in- 
stead of the old, consisting of Decemvirs, or 
Ten Men, five of whom were patricians and 
five plebeians, and these were invested with 
the executive power of the state. The De- 
cemvirs were eledled for one year by the 
entire body of Roman citizens in the Com- 
itia Centuriata, and confirmed by the patric- 
ians in the Comitia Curiata. 

The provisions of the new code of laws 
extended to every department of life. The 
old Roman laws gave the father absolute 
right of property in his family. He was 
allowed to sell his wife, his son, or his 
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daughter. Although the religious law de- 
nounced the selling of a wife by her husband 
as impious, no penalty was attached to it; 
the persons guilty of such an adt being 
merely marked by the curse of the chief 
pontiff for the wrathful judgments of the 
gods. If a father desired to free his son, 
the process was more difficult than the 
“emancipation of a slave; as the latter, if sold 
to another master, might be liberated at 
once, but a son .sold into slavery and liber- 
ated returned to his father’s possession. 
This subjedlion of the son could only end 
with the father’s death, though the son him- 
self might then be an old man. 

The Laws of the Twelve Tables provided 
that, in case a father had sold his son three 
times, he was deprived of all further control 
over him; but a son emancipated in this 
manner was regarded as severed from all 
relationship with his father, and lo.st all 
right of inheritance in his father’s property. 
Women were regarded as minors and wards 
during all their lives. In case of their 
father’s death, unmarried women passed 
under the control of their brothers; while 
married females were the absolute property 
of their husbands. A widow might become 
the ward of her own son. Marriages be- 
tween patricians and plebeians were declared 
illegal, and children born of such marriages 
could not inherit any of their fathers’ pos- 
se.ssions. 

The Laws of the Twelve Tables punished 
the defamation of characfter with the severest 
penalties; and their definition of libel was 
so stringent that no poet or historian dared 
speak of the living except in terms of praise. 
This circumstance renders it more difficult 
to obtain a corre(5l idea of the public men 
of Rome than of those of Greece, as the 
Greek historians dwelt with con.scientious 
impartiality upon public men and measures, 
and the license of the comic poets of Greece, 
though frequently employed with insolent 
injustice, still show us all the weak points 
of chara<5ler, and discloses to us the man as 
a(5lually viewed by his contemporaries. 
Even while writing about the past, the 
Roman historians could often draw their 


materials only fio n funeral orations, or from 
the flattering verses of dependent poets, 
treasured up among the records of illustri- 
ous families. 

During their appointed official year, the 
Decemvirs completed ten tables of laws; 
and, in accordance with the Roman idea, 
these were so just and so acceptable that 
the public assemblies readily consented to 
renew the Decemvirate for another year, in 
order to enable these ten lawgivers to com- 
plete their code. The patrician Appius 
Claudius was reeledted as a member of the 
new Decemvirate, and his unscrupulous 
chara(5ler fully displayed itself in the tyran- 
nical nature of the government. The Roman 
people discovered that they had simply cre- 
ated ten Consuls instead of two, and that 
they had deprived themselves of the pro- 
te(5lion formerly afforded them by the popu- 
lar Tribunes. 

A vile outrage committed by Appius 
Claudius led to the overthrow of the Decem- 
virate. Appius had conceived a strong pas- 
sion for the beautiful Virginia, the fifteen- 
year-old daughter of the plebeian Virginius, 
who was a distinguished centurion in the 
army. Appius Claudius had seen the charm- 
ing maiden going daily to school in the 
Forum, attended by her nurse, and he de- 
termined to get her into his pos.‘'essioii. He 
caused her to be seized in the Forum, and 
declared that she was the slave of one of his 
clients, that .she had been born of a slave 
woman in his house, and sold to the wife of 
Virginius, who had no children of her own. 
The friends of Virginia and of the plebeians 
denounced this atrocious falsehood with in- 
dignation, and rallied in such numbers for 
her rescue that the Decemvir’s li(5lors were 
obliged to relea.se the maiden under bonds 
to appear the next day before the judgment- 
.seat of Appius Claudius, where it would be 
shown that she was the daughter of Virgin- 
ius. • 

Virginius, who was with the Roman army 
before Tusculum, was hastily summoned, 
and, after riding all night, reached the city 
early the next morning. In the characfler of 
a suppliant he appeared in the Forum with 
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His daughter and a host of matrons and j the Forum, mounted his horse at the city 
friends. But his plea was not heard. To : gate, and rode to the army before Tusculum. 
his utter amazement and indignation, Ap- i His plebeian comrades in the army at 
pins Claudius decided that the maiden , Tusculum arose at his appeal and hastened 
should be considered a slave until her free- ; to Rome to avenge his wrong. They entered 
dom could be proved, in sj)ite of the exist- ! the city and marched through the streets to 
ence of a law proposed by himself the pre- | the Aventine, calling upon the plebeians to 
vious year, that no one should l.)e regarded eledl ten Tribunes to defend their rights, 
as a slave until proven such. Seeing that ' Icilius, the betrothed lover of \’irginia, 
inslice was denied him before such a tribu- | roused the other Roman army near Kidense. 
iial, Virginius recpiested one last word with | The plebeians in the army under Icilius over- 
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his daughter; and, drawing her aside with ' threw the Decemvirs who were with them, 
her nurse into one of the stalls of the Forum, | and also cho.se ten Tribunes and marched to 
he seized a butcher’s knife and plunged it | Rome, where they joined their comrades, 
into her heart, exclaiming: “Thus only, j The twenty Tribunes cho.se two of their 
my child, can I keep thee free!” Then | number to adl for the rest, and placed a 
.turning to Appius Claudius, he cried ; “On strong garri.son in the Aventine; after which 
thy head be the curse of this innocent blood!’’ the whole plebeian cla$s, accompanied by 
The Decemvir ordered the instant arrest of the army, withdrew from the city and retired 
Virginius, but not a hand was raised to to the Sacred Mount a second time, and 
seize him. With the bloody knife in his there commenced the building of a new pie- 
hand, he rushed through the multitude in beian city (B. C. 449). 
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The Senate had thus far refused to take 
any acflion against the Decemvirs, hut this 
second secession of the plebs to the Sacred 
Mount forced them to a( 5 l. Rome was thus 
a house divided against itself, and could not 
in this condition expedt to resist her foreign 
foes. The Senate clearly saw that the re\'- 
olution was successful, and that the demands 
of the popular part>’ must be conceded. The 
vSenate accordingly yielded, and the plebeians 
consented to return to Rcmie on condition of 
the abolition of the Decemvirate ( B. C. 449). 

Appius Claudius and the other Decemvirs 
were accordingly removed. Appius and one 
of his colleagues were cast into prison, where 
Appius himself committed suicide. The 
other Decemvirs fled from Rome, and their 
property was confiscated. The Decemvirate 
was thus abolished, and was superseded by 
a government composed of two Consuls, who 
were freely eledlcd hy the whole l)ody of the 
free citizens in the Cornitia Centuriata. The 
Tribunate of the plebeians was restored as 
it had existed before the establishment of 
the Decemvirate, the number of Tribunes 
being increased to ten. The people were 
allowed the right of appeal to the Cornitia 
Centuriata from the sentence of the Consuls. 
The /T^diles were entrusted with the decrees 
of the Senate, in order to prevent their being 
ignored or falsified by the magistrates. It 
was also distiinfll}^ enabled that the Tribunes 
should be invested with the right to initiate 
legislation by consulting the tribes assembled 
in the Cornitia Tributa on important matters. 

The first Consuls chosen under this new 
arrangement were Valerius and Horatius, 
both of whom were patricians, but possessed 
the confidence an*d respedt of the plebeians. 
Their first adt was to lead an army against 
the vSabines, who, encouraged by the intenial 
dissensions of Rome, had invaded the ter- 
ritory of the Republic. The two Consuls 
gained so signal a vicl;ory over the invaders 
that the Sabines ceased their incursions upon 
the Roman territory for a century and a half. 
Upon returning to Rome, the vidtorious Con- 
suls were denied a triumphal entry, which 
Roman law and custom entitled them to, by 
the Senate, because they were the friends of 


the plebeians. Thereupon the plebs, in the 
Cornitia Tributa, decreed a triumph to the 
Con.suls in spite of the Senate, which was 
thus again forced to yield to the popular 
will. 

A strong rcadlion now .set in in favor of 
the aristocrac} , who opposed the new laws 
with such vigor and determination that the 
plebs seceded a third time, .seizing the Hill 
Janiculum, west of the Til)cr and opposite 
Rome (B. C. 444). Again a compromi.se 
was efledled, by which the plebs once more 
returned to Rome. Finally a law was passed 
legalizing marriages between patricians and 
plebeians, and providing that the children 
of .such unions should inherit their father’s 
rank. The ])lebeians were still excluded 
from the Consulate, and it was agreed to 
divide its powers and dignities among five 
officers — two Censors and three Military Tri- 
bunes. The Censors were to be chosen, for 
five years, only from the patricians, but by 
a free vote of the tribes in the Cornitia Tri- 
buta; while the three Military Tribunes 
might be cho.sen from either the patricians 
or the plebeians for only one year. 

The patricians did not at once relinqui.sh 
their opposition to the interests of the ple- 
beians. Under the preten.se that tlie aus- 
pices were irregular, the aristocracy con- 
trived to prevent the election of Military 
Tribunes for six }'ears, choosing Consuls in 
their places as before; wliile Cen.sors alone 
were regularly ele( 5 lcd. For the first time 
Military Tribunes were chosen in B. C. 438, 
and the people only .secured their election 
with great difficulty; but in the three fol- 
lowing years Consuls were again chosen, 
the people’s rights thus being utterly ig- 
nored, altliough conceded to them ])y law. 
An important law enac'^ed through the ef- 
forts of Aimilius, the Dictator, in B. C. 433, 
limited the Cen.sors’ official term to eighteen 
months, thus leaving that office vacant most 
of the time, as the Censors were only 
elected once in five years. 

The Censors were iinested with truly 
royal splendor and extraordinary powers. 
They took a census of the citizens and their 
property once in five years, immediately 
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after their election. After this general reg- 
istration came a ceremonial purification 
of the people, called a lusfrafion. For this 
reason each period of five 3'ears between the 
takings of two censuses was called a histnim. 
The Censors were the guardians of the pub- 
lic morals, and their power extended to 
many matters that could scarcely be reached 
V)y the general operation of law. They 
were empowered to erase from the registry 
the name of any citizen they chose, with no 
other restriction on their aCdioii than their 
convictions of dut>'. They were exj)e( 5 \ed 
to erase onl}' the names of the unworthy, 
and they likewise were authorized to add 
the names of such as they lielieved deserved 
that honor. They were the sole judges of 
the evidence presented to them in such 
cases. The citizen who W’as tyrannical to 
his w'ife or children, or cruel to his slaves, 
or neglected his land, or w^asted his fortune, 
or pursued a di.shonorable occupation, w^as 
punished by being degraded from his rank, 
wdiatever that might be. If the citizen so 
offending w^as a Senator or a knight, he w^as 
deprived of his gold ring and his purple- 
striped tunic; if only a private citizen, he 
was expelled from the tribes and di.sfran- 
chised. The Censor’s powers were designed 
for the public good, but the abuse of these 
pow’ers afterw^ard was hurtful. 

A period of tranquillity followed the 
changes ju.st mentioned, until a famine oc- 
casioned fresh troubles to the state. Spu- 
rius Maclius, a w^eallhy merchant, for the pur- 
pose of ingratiating him.self wdth the ma.s.ses, 
purchased a quantity of corn in Etruria and 
distributed it among the poor of Rome. He 
thus acquired such wonderful popularity 
and influence that he aspired to the .sover- 
eign powder, and planned a conspiracy to 
this effeCl among his followers, but the plot 
was discovered in due season to defeat its 
purpose. In this cri.sis of the Republic, the 
venerable Cincinndtus, then eighty years of 
age, was appointed Dictator for the third 
time. He ordered Spurius Maelius to ap- 
pear before him ; and when the latter disre- 
garded this command, the Dictator sent an 
officer, who killed him on the spot. The 


house of Mselius was demoli.shed, and all 
his property was bestowed on the poor. 

The constant hostilities with the surround- 
ing nations rendered it necessary for Rome 
to keep a standing army, which soon be- 
came an e.s.sential part of the Roman powder, 
and also obliged the } 3 atricians to study the 
interests of the plebeians. It was now^ 
agreed to have the .soldiers regularly paid 
out of the money rai.sed by the colleClion of 
the rents for public lands. The number of 
Military Tribunes w'as increased from three 
to .six. Their chief, the Pra^feCl of the city, 
w^as a patrician, and w^as cho.sen by hi.s 
order, but the other five w^re eleCIed from 
either or both clas.se.s, by a free vote of the 
entire body of citizens in the Comitia Cen- 
turiata. 

The Etru.scan city of Veii had long been 
one of the most formidable enemies of the 
Roman Repuldic;. and wdien the Veientians 
had murdered the Roman amba.s.sadors and 
refused to give satisfaClion for the outrage, 
the Romans resolved upon the subjugation 
of the hostile city. They accordingly laid 
.siege to \"eii in B. C. 402; but the place w'as 
so exceedingly strong both by nature and 
art that it w’as able to defy all the efforts of 
the Romans for ten years. During the sum- 
mer of the .seventh 3'ear of the siege there 
was a great drought, and the springs and 
rivers were almost dry. But suddenly the 
waters of the Alban Eake, located about 
twelve miles from Rome, embosomed in lofty 
hills, began to ri.se. They overflowed the 
banks of the lake and covered the fields and 
houses, till they reached the hill-tops, and, 
overflowing, poured dowm a torrent into the 
plains below^ Seeing their fields and coun- 
tr}' -seats thus devastated, the Romans offered 
prayers to their gods, wdiom they endeavored 
to propitiate by .sacrifices. But as these 
proved unavailing, they sent to Greece to 
consult the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. The 
people of Veii heard of this catastrophe ; 
and one day an old Veientian was talking 
from the w^alls of the besieged city wath a 
Roman .sentinel. The latter boa.sted that his 
countr>mien w^ould soon capture the city, 
wdiereupon the old Veientian laughed, say- 
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ing: ‘ ‘ You will never take it till the Lake of 
Alba is empty.” This answer produced 
much consternation among the Romans, as 
they considered the venerable Veientian a 
prophet. They enticed him out of the be- 
leaguered city and held him as a captive. 
When clovsely questioned he declared that 
what he had said was written in the book of 
fate. 

When the messengers sent to Delphi re- 
turned to Rome, they brought with them a 
response corresponding with the old Veien- 
tian ’s assertion. The Romans were now 
thoroughly convinced that their success was 
dependent upon the draining of the Alban 
Lake. Accordingly, they .sent workmen, 
who excavated a tunnel through the rocky 
hills around the lake, thus emptying the 
lake of its superfluous waters. This re- 
markable work, a mile in length, can be 
.seen at the pre.sent day. The Romans, now 
believing that the fates were on their side, 
appointed the patrician, Furius Camillus, 
Dictator, and pres.sed the siege of Veii more 
closely than ever. Camillus ordered a mine 
to be dug under the wall, into the very cita- 
del of Veii. When the.se operations were 
completed, but before the farther end of the 
mine had been broken through, Camillus 
sent to Rome, directing all who de.sired to 
share in .the plunder of Veii to repair to the 
army. When all was ready, and the be- 
sieged were wholly unaware of what was in 
progress underground, Camillus ordered a 
general assault upon the walls of the city, 
to divert attention from his stratagem. The 
King of Veii was then in the temple of Juno, 
in the citadel, olfering a sacrifice for the de- 
liverance of the city. When the .sooth.sayer 
.standing by him saw the animal killed, he 
cried: “This is an accepted offering, for 
vi(5lory is certain to him who lays the vic- 
tim upon the altar.” The Romans heard 
these words underground, and suddenly 
burst into the citadel, .seized the sacrificial 
vicTim, and laid it upon the altar. Veii was 
thus taken, after a siege of ten years, and 
its inhabitants were reduced to slavery (B. 
c. 392). 

Great rejoicings occurred at Rome in con- 


sequence of this great vicflory. Camillus 
entered the city in triumph, riding in a char- 
iot drawn by four horses. Some men thought 
him too proud of his exploit, and predicated 
that his pride would have a fall. Camillus 
afterwards laid siege to the Etruscan city of 
Falerii. A Falerian .schoolmaster, who had 
the care of the .sons of the leading citizens 
of Falerii, embraced the opportunity, when 
he was walking with his boys outside the 
wall, to lead them into the Roman camp and 
deliver them into the hands of the be.siegers. 
Indignant at this treacherous ac5l, Camillus 
ordered the .schoolmaster’s hands to be tied 
behind his back, and then bade the boys flog 
him back to the city; as he said: ‘‘The 
Romans never make war upon children.” 
Won by the generosity of Camillus, the 
F’alerians surrendered at discretion. 

On the very day of the capture of Veii by 
the Romans, it is said that the Gauls reduced 
the Etru.scan .stronghold of Melpum, in 
Northern Etruria. The loss of these two 
frontier fortre.s.ses was the commencement of 
the .speedy decline of the Etru.scan power. 
The Romans commemorated their joy by 
their long-continued custom of ending every 
festal game with a mock audlion called the 
Sale of 1 V/r?ifes. The Romans also con- 
quered Capena, Nepete and vSunium with 
their lands. Within half a century the Gauls 
conquered all the Etruscan po.sses.sions in 
Campania and north of the Apennines; 
while the Romans reduced all the Etruscan 
territories between the Ciminian forests and 
the Tiber. The Etrirscan nation had already 
l)een weakened through exce.ssive luxury; 
the nobles being very rich, while the masses 
were poor and enslaved. 

Notwith.standing his signal achievements, 
Camillus soon experienced the ingratitude 
of his countrymen. He had incurred the 
hatred of the plebeians by his unequal dis- 
tribution of the plunder of Veii when that 
city was taken, and various charges were 
now preferred against him. He was unwil- 
ling to subjedl him.self to the ignominy of a 
public trial, and therefore he withdrew from 
Rome and retired into exile. It is .said that, 
as he was passing out at the gate, he turned 
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around and prayed to the gods that his 
countrymen might one day be made sensible 
of his innocence and their own ingratitude. 
This desire on his part was soon realized, as 
we shall presently see. 

The Gauls were a branch of the great 
race known as Celts, or Kelts, who in 
ancient times inha]>ited all Western Europe, 
as emi)raced in the modern countries of 
Portugal, Spain, P'rance, Belgium and the 
British Isles, or, in other words, all that 
part of Europe west of the North vSea, the 
Rhine and the Alps. TheN* were at the 
time now referred to in a condition (if utter 
barbarism, being but slightly accjuainted' 
with agriculture or commerce, and subsist- 
ing on the milk and flesh of their cattle. 
They were turbulent and l)rutal in their 
manners, and easily excited, but lacked 
energy and perseverance. 

About the time of the last war between 
Rome and Veii, some unkiKwn causes pro- 
duced a migratory movement among the 
Gauls, who had occupied the whole terri- 
tory of modern France, Belgium and West- 
ern Switzerland from the earliest times. 
Their country was called Gaul. One por- 
tion of the Gauls cr(xs.sed the Alps about B. 
C. 400, and quickly made themselves masters 
of the whole plain of the Po; and in conse- 
quence of their conquest and occupation of 
this region Northern Italy was named Cisal- 
pine Gaul, meaning Gaul this side of the 
Alps. They soon cro.s.sed the Apennines and 
overran Etruria, finally laying siege to Clu- 
sium, a city of Southern Etn.'ria. 

According to traditicm, a Clusian citizen, 
named Aruns, was the cause of this Gallic 
invasion. Aruns had been the guardian of 
a Lucumo, or chief man of Clusmm, and 
having suffered injury from him and being 
refused redress by the magistrates of the 
city, he resolved to have revenge on his 
country. Accordingly, he crossed the Alps 
into Gaul, taking with him a large quantity 
of the wines and fruits of Italy, conveying 
them on the backs of mules. Seeing that 
the barbarian Gauls were highly delighted 
with these presents, the injured Clusian in- 
vited them to go with him into Italy and 


take possession of the country which pro- 
duced these delicacies, at the same time as- 
suring them that the country could be easily 
conquered. Immediately an immense horde 
of Gauls, taking with them their women 
and children, crossed the Alps into Italy. 
Guided by Aruns, they marched to Clusium 
and laid siege to that city. 

The Clusians applied to the Romans for 
aid, whereupon the Roman Senate sent three 
of the Fabian family as ambassadors to in- 
duce the Gauls to withdraw from Italy and 
not to molest the Clusians, who were allies 
of the Rcnnans. The Gauls replied that 
they wanted land and that the Clusians 
must divide their territory with them. The 
Fabii, angr}^ at the failure of their misvsion, 
entered Clusium and joined the Clusians in 
an attack on the besieging Gauls. By this 
a( 5 l the}' degraded their sacred charadler as 
ambassadors, and violated the Roman law 
which forbade any citizen bearing arms 
against a foe before war had be^n fimnally 
declared and before he had taken the mili- 
tary oath. In a sally from Clusium, one of 
the Roman amba.ssadors killed a Gallic 
chief; and while he was strii)ping him of 
his armor, he was recognized by the Gauls. 
Brennus, the king of the (^auls, immediately 
sounded a retreat, and then selecfled his 
stoutest warriors and sent them to Rome, 
complaining of the violation of the laws of 
nations by the Roman ambassadors, and de- 
manding that they be given up to justice. 
Most of the Roman vSenators acknowledged 
the wrong, but were unwilling to deliver up 
men of noble birth to tlie vengeance of a 
barbarian foe. They therefi^re referred the 
matter to the Roman people, who instantly 
ele(5led the offending ambassadors to the 
office of Military Tribunes, and then in- 
formed the Gallic envoys that nothing 
could be dcme with them until the expira- 
tion of their official terms. When Brentius 
received this reply from the Romans, he 
gave the word to his followers: “For Rome !’ ’ 
With seventy thousand of his followers, 
Brennus took up his march direcflly for Rome, 
threatening vengeance against the violators 
of international justice. The Gauls' over- 
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on his march toward Rome, but all the Latin 
cities closed their gates against him. He 
was astonished at the flourishing condition 
of the country, and he obtained a better 
knowledge of the resources of Rome than 
he had at any time before. 

One Roman army under the Consul Lse- 
vinus followed Pyrrhus closely, watching 
for a favorable moment to attack him; and 
another Roman army under the Consul Ti- 
berius Conuicanius, who had just made a 
treaty of peace with the Etruscans, hastened 
from the north to oppose the Epirote king; 
while a third army was organizing in Rome 
itself. After advancing to within forty 
miles of Rome, Pyrrhus retreated back to 
Tarcntum, and there went into winter-quar- 
ters. The Romans likewise returned into 
winter-quarters. 

During the winter an emba.ssy was sent 
from Rome to negotiate with Py rrhus for an 
exchange of prisoners. At the head of this 
eni])assy was Fabricius, a Roman Senator, 
who had long been a model to his country- 
men for his contentment amid poverty. 
Pyrrhus received the embassy very kindly, 
and offered the venerable Senator costly gifts, 
ill order to test his integrity; but Fabricius 
wiJP^proof against such temj)tation. The 
next day Pyrrhus ordered one of his largest 
ele])hants to ])e placed behind a curtain, 
which was drawn at a signal, and discovered 
tlie animal raising his trunk over the old 
Senator’s head in a threatening manner. 
Fabricius stood uiiterrified, and then turn- 
ing to the Flpirote king, said: “Neither 
your gold yesterday nor your big beast to- 
day can move Pyrrhus was highly 

pleased to discover so much integrity and 
firmness in a “ barliarian.” Pyrrhus, how- 
ever, refused to consent to an exchange of 
prisoners, but generously allowed all his 
ca])tivcs to return to Rome to take part in the 
winter holidays — the Saturnalia-— on their 
simple word of honor to return to captivity 
after the holidays if the Roman vSenate re- 
fused to make peace. The vSenate refu.sed, 
and every man returned, according to his 
promise. 

In his second campaign (B. C. 279), Pyr- 


rhus gained a second brilliant vi( 5 lory over 
the Romans and their allies at Asculum, in 
Apulian Besides his Greek troops, Pyrrhus 
brought more than fifty-thousand Italian 
allies into the field. The Romans, after a 
desperate resistance, were forced to give 
way, leaving six thousand dead upon the 
field. Pyrrhus, however, had himself suf- 
fered such loss in this engagement that he 
is .said to have exclaimed: “Another such 
viclory, and I am undone! “ 

The next year ( B. C. 278 ), while the 
two armies were preparing for a third great 
battle, a letter was brought to Fabricius, 
the honest Roman Senator, from the idiy- 
sician of Pyrrhus, offering, for a large bribe, 
to poison the King of Einrus. The honest 
old Roman was fired with genuine indigna- 
tion at this treacherous proposal, and he im- 
mediately pro])osed in the Senate that Pyr- 
rhus should be informed of the basecondudi 
of his physician, which was accordingly 
done. When Pyrrhus recei\'ed the message, 
he exclaimed, in amazement at the magna- 
nimity of his enemies: “ Admirable Fabri- 
cius, it would be as easy to turn the sun 
from his course as thee from the jxath of 
honor!” In gratitude for the noble con- 
dudl of Fabricius and the Roman vSenate, 

; Pyrrhus immediately sent Cineas to Rome 
, with his thanks, and at once released all the 
Romans whom he had taken prisoners, and 
sent them home rich with presents. 

The Romans, nevertheless, still firmly re- 
fused to make peace unless Pyrrhus would 
retire from Italy. It was very evident to 
Pyrrhus that every victory which he might 
gain would diminish his forces, while the 
: Romans would constantly be able to recruit 
i their armies with fresh levies; so that the 
more viclories he would gain, the weaker he 
would finally become. The courage and 
patience of the Romans were obstacles 
which he would be utterly unable to over- 
come. The Samnites were his only Italian 
allies who were of any use to him, and he 
despised all the others. Yet his military 
honor would not permit him to abandon the 
contest until a favorable opportunity pre- 
sented itself as a pretext to withdraw from 
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Italy, but his utter disgust for the results of 
the war induced him to embrace that much 
desired opportunity when it arrived. 

The wife of Pyrrhus was the daughter of 
Agathocles, the tyrant of vSyracuse, and his 
son was the grandson of Agathocles, both 
being thus the natural heirs of that monarch. 
Agathocles was murdered, and vSyracuse 
was hard pressed by the Carthaginians, 
wherefore the vSyracusans solicited the aid 
of IhTrhus. They reasoned that if vSyra- 
cuse must lose her independence, she might, 
under the King of Pvpirus, become the capi- 
tal of a great Hellenic empire in the West. 
Pyrrhus willingly granted the request of the 
vSyracusans, and withdrew from Italy in B. 

C. 278, leaving garrisons in Locri and Ta- 
rentum, and landed with his army in vSicily. 

Before Pyrrhus amved in vSicily the Car- I 
thagi Ilians had concluded an offensive and ! 
defensive alliance with the Roman Republic; 
and just before he retired from Italy, Pyr- 
rhus made another unsuccessful effort to ob- 
tain a peace with Rome. After landing in 
Sicily, he drove all before him for a time, 
capturing the strong town of Kryx, where 
he himself was the first to mount the scal- 
ing-ladders. He reduced the Carthaginians 
to sucli extremities that the\' offered to make 
peace, notwithstanding their alliance with 
the Romans, offering to furnish him the 
shi])s and the money which he so much 
needed. Pyrrhus haughtily rejec 5 led their ! 
offer, but his vidforious career was termi- 
nated by his disastrous defeat at hilybseum. 
He remained in vSicily about two years, and 
at one time he seemed to be on a fair way to 
succeed in his plans; but his old re.stlessness 
and the complaints of his Italian allies, who 
accused him of deserting them, caused him 
to indiscreetly return to Italy near the end 
of B. C. 276. 

His fleet was pursued and defeated by the 
Carthaginian fleet with the loss of seventy 
ships, and his Sicilian conquests were at 
once lost by rebellion. On landing in Italy 
he defeated a body of Maniertines who had 
crossed the straits from Sicily, but was 
himself defeated in an attempt to take Rhe- 
gium. He, however, seized Tocri, which 


had massacred his Epirote garrison during 
his absence in Sicily. He severely chas- 
tised the inhabitants of that cit}^ and plun- 
dered the rich treasury of the temple of 
Proserjiine to replenish his own exhausted 
military chest. He then marched to Taren- 
tum, and when he arrived there he had 
twenty thousand infantry and three thou- 
sand cavalry. These were chiefly Italian 
mercenaries, who would only serve as long 
as they were sure of pay and plunder ; his 
experienced Epirote veterans having all 
perished in his wars. The money taken 
from the Locri an temple was sent to Taren- 
tum in a .ship, which was dri\'en back by a 
storm upon the coast of Locri. Believing 
that he had incurred the vengeance of the 
goddess Pro.se r])ine by his sacrilege, Pyr- 
rhus restored tlie treasure to the temple, 
and put to death tho.se who had instigated 
him to perpetrate the deed. 

The Roman army under the Consul Cu- 
rius Dentatus was encamped near Bene- 
ventum in a strong ])osition on a height, 
where he intended to await the arrival 
of the other Consul, Lentulus. Pyrrhus 
had intended to attack the Roman army 
at daybreak, but was terrified by a dream, 
vSO that he desired to abandon the pro- 
jert. His officers represented the impol- 
icy of allowing the ‘two Roman armies 
to unite, and he accordingly ordered an 
attack. In order to reach the heights in 
the rear of the Roman camp, the troops of 
Pyrrhus were obliged to march by a circui- 
tous route through a dense forest, by torch- 
light. They lost their way in the wood, 
their torches burned out, and they did not 
reach the spot where they were to assail the 
Romans until broad daylight. 

In the battle which followed, the troops 
of Pyrrhus, exhausted by their long march, 
were unable to stand against the fresh Ro- 
mans. The Consul Curius Dentatus de- 
scended into the plain to engage the main 
army and routed one wing, but before the 
other wing the Romans were driven back to 
their camp by the elephants. There, how- 
ever, the tide of vi( 5 tory was turned in favor 
of the Romans. Having discovered that 
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nothing terrified the elephants so nuicli as 
fire, the Romans had provided an abundance 
of arrows headed with tow, and balls com- 
pounded of tar, wax and rosin. These 
were showered in a Idaze upon the huge 
animals, so that they turned affrighted upon 
their own ranks and threw them all into 
disorder. The rout was com])lete, and the 
camp of Pyrrhus was taken (B. C. 275). 

The Romans profited by the lesson of 
this vidlory, and were ever on the watch for 
improvement. They had previously pitched 
their tents without order, but this new venture 
taught them to measure out the ground and 
fortify the whole of it with a trench, so that 
many of their subsecjuent victories are at- 
tributable to their improved method of en- 
camping. Pyrrhus now utterl}" despaired 
of being able to withstand the Romans, 
wherefore he abandoned the war in Italy 
and returned to lipirus, leaving a garrison 
in Tarentuin (Ib C. 275). 

During the first invasion of Italy by Pyr- 
rhus, the l^aghth Legion, stationed at Rhe- 
gium, and chiefly composed of Campanian 
mercenaries, had thrown off their allegiance, 
as the Maniertines had done in Sicily, mas- 
.sacred the Greek inhabitants, and held the 
town as an independent military post. They 
were now reduced to submission, and most 
of the garrison were put to the sword; the 
remainder, consisting of the original .sol- 
diers of the legion, ]3eing tried at Rome, 
were .scourged and beheaded. 

The Romans quickly established their 
sui>remacy over both Central and Southern 
Italy. In Southern Italy they took Ta- 
rentuni, the original cause of the war, and 
forced Lucania and Bruttium to submit, in 

B. C. 272; took Rhegium by storm, in B, C. 
270; and conquered all vSouthern Italy by 
the end of B. C. 265. In Central Italy 
they conquered Picenuin, and forcibly re- 
moved half the inhabitants to the shores of 
the Gulf of Salerno; reduced Umbria in B. 

C. 266, and then the chief cities of Etruria. 
Rome was now supreme mistress of the 
Italian j)eninsula from the Macra and the 
Rubicon on the north to Tarentum and 
Rhegium on the south. 


’ Hitherto the Romans, like the vSpartans, 

I had prided them.selves upon the simplicity 
! and homeliness of their manners. When the 
; Samnites .sent envoys to Marcus Curius to 
! induce him to use his influence with the 
i Senate and offer him a gift of gold, they 
found the ex-Consul seated by his fire roast- 
; ing turnips in the ashes, with a wooden 
! ])latter before him. He rej^lied re.speCting 
j their proffered gift thus: “I count it my 
I glory not to ]K)S.sess gold myself, but to 
I have power over those who do." 

I The eleven years succeeding the depart- 
ure of l^yrrhus from Italy were a ])eriod of 
the greatest ])ro.s])erity which the commons 
of Rome ever enjoyed, and the wealth re- 
' suiting from the conquest of Italy materially 
changed the Roman style of living, Ivvery 
' Roman freeman received from the Senate a 
sum of money, or a fresh grant of .seven 
I Jiigcra (a])out four and a half Ivnglish acres) 

' of land. The state pio})erty of the con- 
quered nations went to the Roman state, 
which thus came into the po.ssession of val- 
ua])]e forests, mines, quarries, fisheries and 
j pul.)lic lands. A largely-increa.sed numbet 
of officials was recjuired for the administra^ 
tion of the ])ublic revenues, and rich and 
i ]K)or alike ]>rofited l)y the results of the war. 

I Rome planted her new territories with col- 
: onies, for the pur]3o.se of .securing them per 
manently. This system is said to have been 
I commenced as early as the times of the Tar- 
i quins, but it now received a powerful im- 
petus by the rapid development of the 
; Roman power. vSeveral centuries after this 
; period the Roman colonies extended from 
I the Atlantic coast on the west to the river 
, Euphrates on the east. These colonies were 
of two kinds — Roman and Latin. The 
‘ most favored of the colonies were those of 
I Roman diiarns, in which the inhabitants 
I retained all their rights as citizens of Rome, 
j voting in the public assemblies, and being 
j eligible to any public office to which they 
1 could be cho.sen if residents of Rome. The 
1 colonies with a Latin franchise were those 
ill which the inhabitants lost their rights as 
citizens of Rome, the right of voting and of 
holding office, but retained the remainder 
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of their citizenship. The colonies were 
planted thickly throughout the Italian pen- 
insula; and their interests being more nearly 
related with Rome than witli the country in 
which they were settled, they constituted 
the great bulwarks of Roman power in Italy. 

The Roman colonies were connedled with 
the city of Rome itself by a system of roads, 
the first of which was the celebrated Appian 
Way, which, when comjileted, was three 
hundred and sixty miles long, extending 
from Rome to Brundusium. It was paved 
the entire distance with square blocks of 
stone, and was of such durable constriKftion 
that much of it remains to the present day. 
It left Rome b>' the Porta Capena, or Gate 
of Capua, passing through Aricia, Velitrae, 
Setia, Tarracina, Minturiue, Sinuessa and 
Casilinum, and first terminating at Capua, 
from which it was continued to Venusia 
about B. C. 291, and afterwards to Brundu- 
sium. It was constru( 51 ed at the instance 
of Appius Claudius “the Blind” as far as 
Capua, between the years B. C. 310 and 
B. C. 306, during his term of office as Cen- 
.sor; hence its name, the Appian Way. 
Other roads afterwards construdled con- 
necfled evei*}^ portion of Italy, and united all 
parts of that country with Rome as a com- 
mon center. Wherever Rome extended her 
power, a well-built road was construc 5 led 
with some center from which communica- 
tion could be maintained with Rome; where- 
fore it was commonly .said that “All roads 
lead to Rome.” The great aquedinfls to 
supply the city of Rome with w’ater— whose 
extensive and durable remains strike the 
eye of the modern traveler with wonder — 
were also begun by Appius Claudius “the 
Blind.” 

The system by which the Romans main- 
tained their authority over the conquered 
states of Italy was exceedingly complex. 
Rome granted her colonies the right of .self- 
government. These colonies ele( 5 led their 
own officers and administered their own in- 
ternal affairs. Every foreign city under the 
dominion of Rome was considered a sepa- 
rate state, being placed on a certain definite 
footing in relation to the central community. 


The most highly favored of these cities were 
tho.se known as the ferdrrafer avifaies, which 
were states that had submitted to Rome 
upon conditions, varying in different cases, 
but in all cases implying the exclusive man- 
agement of their own domestic concerns, 
the appointment of their own governors, 
and the administration of their own laws. 
The next to these in the advantage of posi- 
tion were the muncipia, foreign states which 
had received .some or all of the rights of 
Roman citizen.ship, along with all of its 
burdens. Lastly were the dcditicii, who 
were natives of communities which had sur- 
rendered themselves to Rome absolutely, 
and which had all of the burdens, and none 
of the rights, of Roman citizens. Rome 
appointed a governor to administer Roman 
law in these communities. 

Rome re.served to herself certain rights 
which she considered sufficient to prote( 5 l 
her sovereignty. She retained the sole 
power to make war or peace. vShe only 
might receive embassies from foreign powers, 
conclude treaties or coin money. She like- 
wise claimed and exercised the right to de- 
mand of her subject allies such troops, and 
the money to equij) and support them, as 
she needed in time of war. As has already' 
been noticed, the property of the conquered 
states passed to her. By B. C. 267 the pul)- 
lic domain had increased .so largely that it 
was found necessary to appoint four lialian 
0 tier stars to colleCl; the re\^enue therefrom. 
These Italian Qiuestors were the first Ro- 
man fundlionaries who had a residence and 
a distri( 5 l outside of Rome assigned to them 
by law. 

During this period the last vestiges of 
patrician supremacy received their death- 
blow, and the plebeians were admitted to 
complete political equality with the aristoc- 
racy. In B. C. 339 a law proposed by Pul> 
lilius Philo had admitted the ])lebeians to 
one place in the Censorship and also to the 
Prietorship. A law proposed by Ovinius — 
of uncertain date — conferred upon all ex- 
Consuls, Praetors and Curule zEdiles the 
right to .sit in the Senate. In B. C. 300 the 
Ogulnian Law increased the number of 
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pontiffs and augurs, and provided that 
half of each should be plebeians. These 
changes were in full operation at this period 
and exerted a marked influence upon 
the prosperity of the Roman people, who, 
united and contented at home, were in a 
position to present a solid front to Pyrrhus, 
and finally to triumph over him, and to ex- 
tend their dominion and supremacy over all 
Italy. The Censors were ac 5 lually obliged 
to exert their efforts to check the power of 
the commons. About P. C. 312 Appius 
Claudius “the Blind” had extended the 
right of suffrage — which had previously de- 
pended upon the double qualiflcation of free 
birth and the ownership of a tract of free- 
hold land — to freed men and non -landowners. 
These two numerous classes were thus en- 
rolled among the tribes as voters; and in- 
stead of assigning them to the tribes of the 
citv, where they belonged almost exclu- 
sively, Ap]>ius Claudius distributed them 
tlirough all or nearly all the tribes, so that 
they might be able to control elections. 
To rescue Rome from the threatened danger 
of mob rule, the successors of Appius 
Claudius in the Censorship confined these 
new voters to the city of Rome itself, thus 
giving them the control only of four tribes 
out of thirty-one, and so averting the dan- 
ger which had menaced the state. This 
matter had been arranged by the first years 
of the third century before Christ. In tlxis 
century also the Romans first used a silver 
currency, their coins having previously 
been copper. 

Thus now for the first time this powerful 
ancient state was changed from an aristo- 
cratic republic to a pure democracy; so that 
Rome had now become truly a government of 
the people, by the people and for the people. 


Something like literature and oratory be- 
gan to make its appearance at this early time. 
Brief dry chronicles of i)ublic events were 
kept. The funeral orations delivered on 
men of rank were preserved in their families. 
It api'K.'ars to have been the custom to sing 
the praises of illu.strious men at feasts and 
banquets. Ballads of Romulus and Remus 
constituted the entertainment of the com- 
mon people. None of these old poems have 
been preserved, but it is believed that Livy 
incorporated many of them in his History 
of Rome. 

About this period Cneius Flavius achieved 
immense popularity by two acHs highly bene- 
ficial to the people. The dies f{xsii\ or days 
on which the courts .sat and administered 
justice, had been thus divided in a ver^’ per- 
plexing manner through the year, and peo- 
ple were only able to ascertain them by con- 
sulting the pontiffs. Flavius construdled a 
calendar in which the nature of each day 
was marked. He hung it up in the Forum, 
thus saving the common people much trouble 
and loss of time. He likewise drew up and 
published a collection of all the legal forms 
in civil actions, thus greatly simplifying the 
business of law-suits. 

During the period of the conquest of Italy, 
and during the period of the Punic Wars 
which followed, the Romans exhibited their 
sterling patriotism, their probity, and their 
political tact in its highest degree. Their 
conquests and their political organization 
were the two things that they thus far only 
accomplished; and their genius mainly ap- 
peared in the art of governing mankind, 
in which they were without a parallel among 
I the nations of antiquity; but in art, science, 
j philosophy and literature this great military 
i people had as yet done absolutely nothing. 
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SECTION VIII.— PUNIC WARS AND FOREIGN CONQUESTS. 



JAVING conquered all their ri- 
vals in Italy, the Romans now 
cast longing eyes beyond the 
limits oi the peninsula. The 
Carthaginians were in posses- 
sion of a portion of vSicily, and, like the 
Romans, they only desired an opportunity 
to emi)roil the various states of that island 
in hostilities with one another for the pur- 
pose of grasping the whole of the island. 
The meddling of the two powerful republics 
of Rome and Carthage in the affairs of 
Sicily gave rise to the three long and bloody 
wars between these rival powers, known as 
the Pimic JVai's, which covered a period of 
more than a century, and which ended in 
the destruction of Carthage and in making 
Rome mistress of the civilized world. 

The earlier wars of Rome had reduced 
her citizens to pecuniary distress. The war 
with 1 Pyrrhus and the succeeding wars with 
Carthage and other foreign states actually 
augmeiited the wealth of the Roman people. 
They began to consider war a means of 
profit, and after their conquest of Italy they 
sought a new quarrel with the deliberate 
design of adding to their riches. Carthage, 
by her great wealth, derived from her 
immense commerce, seemed to open the 
most promising field for plunder, and a pre- 
text was only wanting to begin the strug- 
gle, but this was pre.seiitly found. 

In B. C. 264 Hiero II., King of Syracuse, 
secured the alliance of the Carthaginians in 
a war against the Mamertines, “vSons of 
Mars,” a powerful band of Italian mercena- 
ries, who, by fraud and injustice, had seized 
the cit}' of Messana and other fortresses 
in the North-east of Sicily, massacred the 
inhabitants and rendered themselves inde- 
pendent. The Mamertines, on the other 
hand, had placed themselves under the pro- 
tecflion of Rome. The Romans at first 
hesitated to acknowledge their disreputable 
allies, and had themselves but recently chas- 
tised the Mamertines of Rhegium for pre- 


: cisely the same crime which the “Sons of 
' Mars” had perpetrated at Messana; but 
' when the Carthaginians had gotten posses- 
, sion of the citadel of Messana, the Romans 
I willingly accepted the alliance of the free- 
booters and resolved to afford them military 
' aid. 

The first war between Rome and Car- 
; thage — the First Piuiic War — commenced in 
I the year B. C. 263, when a Roman army of 
I twenty thousand men under the Consul 
^ Claudius landed in vSicily, thus successfully 
I eluding the vigilance of the Carthaginian 
! fleet. 

I The Roman Consul Claudius seized the 
' Carthaginian admiral Hanno in a public 
I a.ssembly in Messana; and Hanno, in order 
I to obtain his release, removed the Cartha- 
I ginian garrison from the citadel, surrendered 
the citadel to the Romans, and evacuated 
Messana with his fleet. Upon returning to 
Carthage, Hanno was crucified by order of 
the Carthaginian government, and another 
officer, also named Hanno, was assigned to 
the command of the Carthaginian fleet. 
Carthage at the same time issued a formal 
declaration of war against Rome. 

The united Syracusan and Carthaginian 
armies besieged the Roman army under 
Claudius in Messana, but were defeated; 
and the successive Roman victories soon 
procured other allies for the Romans among 
the Sicilian states, and encouraged them 
with the hope of acquiring possession of 
the entire island. Hiero II., King of Syra- 
cuse, now became distrustful of his allie.s, 
the Carthaginians, and returned home. The 
next year he made peace with the Romans, 
and remained their faithful friend and ally 
during the rest of his life, embracing a pe- 
riod of almost half a century. Most of the 
Greek cities of Sicily followed his example. 

The Carthaginians, who regarded Sicily 
as rightfully their own, were filled with the 
most intense rage at the intrusion of the 
Romans. They hired a large number of 
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mercenaries from Spain, Gaul and Liguria, j 
and formed a grand military and naval sta- j 
tion at the city of Agrigentum, in vSicily. | 
The Carthaginians were reduced to great 
extremities; and the Carthaginian general, 
Hannibal, son of Cisco — not the great 
Hannibal — unable any longer to meet the 
Romans in the open field, shut himself up 
in Agrigentum, whicli he fortified very 
strongly. The Romans, eager to obtain 
possession of the Carthaginian magazines, 
immediately laid siege to Agrigentum, not- 
withstanding its great natural and artificial 
strength, and defeated a large Carthaginian 
army which had been sent to its relief. The 
Carthaginian garrison, in despair, evacuated j 
the city, leaving it and all its valuable .stores | 
to fall into the pos.sessioii of the Romans j 


(B. C. 262;. 

vSeveral towns in the interior of Sicily now 
surrendered to the Romans, but tho.se upon 
the coast were prevented from following their 
example by dread of the Carthaginian fleet. 
While the Romans were thus making them- 
.selves masters of Sicily, a Carthaginian fleet 
under Hannibal, who had escaped from Pa- 
normus ( now Palermo ) with most of his 
troops, carried on the n ar l)y .sea, where the 
Carthaginians were supreme, and ravaged 
the coasts of Italy with a fleet of sixty ships 
(B. C. 262). The next year (B. C. 261) 
a Carthaginian naval detachment under 
Bo()de.s, the lieutenant of Hannibal, captured 
the Roman .squadron under the Consul Sci])io 
at the Lipara Isles. Hannibal again .set out 
with fifty ships to ravage the Italian coasts 
once more. 

vSeeing that the Carthaginians had com- 
plete command of the sea, the Romans were 
strongly impressed with the necessity of 
creating a powerful navy, but they them- 
selves did not know how to build ships. A 
people as indomitable as the Romans were 
not di.scouraged or intimidated under .such 
circumstances. They determined upon the 
construdlion of a navy, and an accident 
at this moment came to their aid. A Car- 
thaginian quinquereme (a ve.ssel 'vj^ith five 
rows of oars) was driven in a gale to the 
southern coast of Italy, and this served for 


I 

i 


I 


a model. In sixty days the Romans, who 
had hitherto had no ve.ssels greater than tri- 
remes, built a fleet of one hundred and sixty 
first-cla.ss war- vessels. While the building 
of the ships was in progress, stages had been 
ere( 5 led, on the .shore, on which the sailors, 
the rowers, and the fighting men were taught 
the maneuvers to be practiced on shipboard; 
and every obstacle was surmounted by per- 
sevxaance. But the Romans were fully con- 
.scious of their want of naval experience, 
and aware that their main chance of success 
on the .sea was in fighting hand to hand, as 
on shore. To accompli.sh this purpo.se, they 
invented a machine called a crow, for grap- 
pling the enemy’s vessels with their own, 
and thus enabling them to board the enemy’.s 
.ships and fight as on land. In the fore part 
of each shi]) they erecTed a mast with a pul- 
ley-wheel at the top, by which was su.s])ended 
a long ladder, furni.shed with a .sharp iron 
hook at the outer end. This ladder was to 
be raised on approaching the enemy’s ship, 
and let fall upon her deck. As the two ves- 
sels would thus be grappled fast, the Romans 
could rush from deck to deck by the ladder, 
and thus meet the Carthaginian .seamen in 
a hand-to-hand struggle. • 

The Consul Duilius was the commander 
of this first great Roman fleet. When the 
Carthaginians saw him, they put to .sea 
with a hundred and thirty .ships, with eveiy 
confidence of vi( 5 l(^ry. They .so heartily 
despised the Romans that they even took 
no pains to form in line of battle. They 
were .somewhat i)erplexed at the sight of the 
cfxnvSy but they .soon advanced and attacked 
this new Roman fleet off Myke, B. C. 260. 
The Romans apj)roached and dropped the 
cro 7 vs, and boarded the Carthaginian ships 
before their enemies had time to compre- 
hend this new method of naval warfare. 
Forty -four Carthaginian .ships were taken 
or sunk. Three thousand Carthaginians 
were killed, and seven thou.sand were taken 
prisoners. The tidings of this unexpedled 
yi( 5 lory produced unbounded rejoicings at 
Rome. A column, decked with the rostra^ 
or beaks of the captured Carthaginian ships, 
was eredted in the Forum; and Duilius was 
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permitted, thereafter as long as he lived, to 
have a torch carried in front of him, and to 
be preceded by a flute-player, whenever he 
returned home from a feast. 

Other great Roman naval vi( 5 lories fol- 
lowed that off Mylae. In B. C. 259 the Ro- 
man navy attacked Sardinia and Corsica, 
posse.ssions of Carthage, and took the town 
of Aleria, in the latter island. There was 
an indecisive naval fight off Cape Tyiularis, 
in B. C. 257. In the meantime the Cartha- 
ginians a.ssembled at Lilybaeurn a fleet of 
three hundred and fifty ships, carrying a 
hundred and fifty thousand men — probably 
the greatest naval armament of ancient j 
times. The Romans colledled at Messana a j 
fleet of three hundred and thirty ships, car- I 
rying a hundred and thirty-nine thousand 1 
men. These two gigantic njival armaments 
encountered each other off Ecnomus, on the 
coast of Sicily, in B. C. 256. The Romans 
were commanded by the Consuls Reguliis 
and Manlius, the Carthaginians by lianno 
and Haniilcar; and the Romans were again 
vidlorious, sinking thirty of the Carthagin- 
ian vessels and capturing sixty. 

In B. C. 255 the Romans under the Con- 
suls Hegulus and Manlius invaded Africa, 
determined to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. As the Carthaginian fleet was too 
weak to oppose them, Regulus and Manlius 
landed their armies safely near Cape Bon, 
and captured and fortified the town of Cly- 
pea, which they made their headquarters. 
The country between that place and the city 
of Carthage was like a garden, abounding 
in cornfields, vineyards, and beautiful 
country-seats of the wealthy citizens of 
Carthage. The Romans pillaged and devas- | 
tated this lovel}^ region, laying it waste with 
fire and sword. The beautiful villas of the 
Carthaginian nobles and merchants afforded 
valuable spoils; and twenty thousand per- i 
son.:), many of whom were of high rank and i 
accustomed to all the refinements of wealth, | 
were carried away into slavery. 

The devastation of their country to the 
walls of Carthage alarmed the Carthagin- 
ians, who had in the meantime recalled 
Hamilcar from Sicily. In the winter Man- 


lius returned to Rome with half the Roman 
army and all the plunder taken from the 
Carthaginians, thus leaving Regulus alone 
to prosecute the war in Africa. While the 
armies of Regulus and Hamilcar lay en- 
camped near the river Bagrada, that of 
[ Regulus is said to have encountered a gi- 
gantic serpent, one hundred and tw^enty feet 
long, which drove the Roman soldiers away 
when they went to the river for water. The 
Romans found it necessary to use the balista 
and other military engines against the huge 
reptile, and thus finally killed him. The 
skin and jaw-bones were sent to Rome, 
where they were preserved in one of the 
temples for many years. 

A battle between the two armies ended in 
a disastrous defeit for the Carthaginians, 
with the loss of seventeen thousand men 
killed, and five thousand men and eight- 
een elephants taken. Regulus quickly 
followed up his victory, overrunning and 
ravaging the country in every quarter around 
Carthage, and taking more than three hun- 
dred walled towns or villages. Vainly did 
the judges and nobles of Carthage cast their 
children as a .sacrifice into the brazen arms 
of Moloch, from which they rolled into the 
fiery furnace which was always burning be- 
fore the image. This horrible sacrifice did 
not appea.se the hideous idol, and defeat 
continued to attend the Carthaginian arms. 
In great alarm the Carthaginians sued for 
peace, but, as the conditions of the inexor- 
able Regulus were too humiliating for them, 
they resolved to still rely on the arbitrament 
of arms, and so the bloody war continued. 

The Numidian allies of Carthage, taking 
advantage of the distress of the Carthagin- 
ians, revolted; and all the country people 
fled into the city, which .soon began to ex- 
perience the horrors of famine. In their 
distre.ssful situation, the Carthaginians, des- 
titute of able generals among their own 
countrymen, sent to Sparta to .solicit the 
services of the able and experienced vSpartan 
general Xanthippus, whom they offered to 
place at the head of their armies. Xanthip- 
pus consented to give the Carthaginians his 
services, and brought four thousand Greek 
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rnercenaries with him. Upon his arrival at 
Carthage, he gave the magistrates instruc- 
tions for levying their troops, a.ssuring them 
that their armies had l^een beaten by the 
ignorance of their own officers, and not by 
the strength of the Romans. 

By the exertions of Xanthippus, the Car- 
thaginians were aroused from their despon- 
dency and inspired with confidence, and a 
respe( 5 labk army was soon raised and placed 
in the field. Xanthippus made the most 
skillful disposition of his forces, placing his 
cavalry on the wings, and the elephants at 
proper intervals back of the line of the 
heavy armed infantry. He then brought 
up the light- armed troops in front, and di- 
recfled them to discharge their missiles and 
retire through the line of the infantry. In 
this manner Xanthippus engaged the Ro- 
mans, and in a terrilde battle with them he 
utterly defeated them with terrific slaughter, 
their army being thoroughly annihilated, 
and the greater part of it destroyed, only 
two thousand Romans escaping from the 
field, and Regulus himself being taken 
prisoner (B. C. 255). 

Other misfortunes befell the Romans at 
this time. A terrilde disaster overtook their 
fleet which had been sent to bring away the 
shattered remnants of the once-splendid army 
of Regulus from Africa. A violent storm 
came on, and this fleet was totally wrecked 
off the southern coa.st of Sicily, which was 
strewn with the remains of two hundred and 
sixt}’ ships and one hundred thousand men; 
while the enormous spoils obtained by the 
plunder of the Carthaginian territory were 
swallowed up by the waves (B. C. 255). In 
Sicily the Carthaginian general, Carthalo, 
recovered Agrigentum. 

The Romans were almost driven to despair 
by these repeated losses, but their indomi- 
table will never allowed them to relax their 
exertions. They equipped a new fleet, 
which took the important town of Panor- 
mus (now Palermo) in Sicily, in B. C. 254. 
This newly-built fleet, consisting of one 
hundred and fifty ships, shared the same 
fate as its predecessor, being wrecked in a 
storm in B. C. 253, every vessel being swal- 
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lowed up by the waves. But in Sicily, in 
B. C. 250, the Roman Proconsul Metellus 
defeated the Carthaginians in a great 
battle near Panornius ; twenty thou.sand 
Carthaginians being killed and more than 
I one hundred elephants being captured, these 
I latter being exhibited in the triumph of 
! Metellus. This brilliant Roman vidlory 
tended to restore the equilibrium between 
! the contending forces. 

I vSoon after the battle of Panormus, the 
i Carthaginians, weary of the contest with 
Rome, look Regulus from his prison in 
' Carthage and sent him on an emba.ssy to 
Rome for the purpose of b'ringing about a 
peace, making him first swear that in ca.se 
the negotiations for peace .should fail he 
; would return to his dungeon in Carthage. 

I They had flattered themselves that Regulus, 

; weary of his four years’ impri.sonment in a 
I ho.stile city, would exert him.self for a paci- 
! fication. When the old general approached 
I the gales of his native Rome, many of his 
I friends came out to meet him. Their accla- 
mations re.sounded through the city, but 
Regulus refu.sed to enter the gates, .and 
manife.sted a .spirit of settled ’melancholy. 
He was vainly entreated to visit hi.s* little 
dwelling and participate in the joy inspired 
by his return. Pie persistently reiterated 
that he was now a .slave, belonging to the 
Carthaginians, and therefore unfit to partake 
in the liberal honors of his country. 

The Roman Senate, as usual, as.sembled 
outside the city walls, to give audience to 
the ambassadors. Regulus opened the bus- 
ine.ss in accordance with the instrucflions 
which he had received from the Carthagin- 
ian Council, and the Carthaginian amba.s- 
sadors con finned his statements. The 
Senate, also weary of a war which had 
now lasted fourteen years, were di.sposed to- 
ward peace. But when Regulus was called 
upon for a .speech, he astonished all his 
hearers by raising his voice in favor of a 
continuance of the war. The Romans mani- 
fested pity and admiration for the man who 
had so eloquently .spoken against his own 
personal interest, and were therefore unwill- 
ing to decide in favor of a policy which was 
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sure to be his individual ruin. But Regulus 
relieved them from their embarrassijient by 
breaking off the negotiations abruptly ; and, 
bound by his oath, he at once returned to 
Carthage with the Carthaginian ambassa- 
dors, without embracing his family or for- 
mally bidding farewell to his friends. 


burning sun, and then put him into a cask 
.set all around with .sharp spikes, where he 
died in prolonged agony. This story is be- 
lieved to have been invented by the Romans 
to fire their soldiers with deadly hatred 
against the Carthaginians, and as a pretext 
for their own sub.sequent barbarous treat- 



DEPARTURE OE REGUEUS FOR CARTHAGE. 


The Roman historians tell us that after 
the return of Regulus to Carthage, the Car- 
thaginians, wrought up to the most furious 
rage at his condudl in breaking off the ne- 
gotiations for peace, resolved to punish him 
with the most cruel torture. After cutting 
off his eye-lids and putting him into a dun- 
geon, they exposed his naked eyes to the 


merit of the Carthaginians; and though 
Regulus doubtless ended his days as a pris- 
oner at Carthage, there are good reasons for 
believing that he died, a natural death. 

Hostilities were now renewed with in- 
creased animosity on both sides, and for the 
next eight years the Romans were defeated 
in many battles, and if the Carthaginians 
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would have possessed the stead}" resolution of the grandest exhibitions of patriotism in 
and perseverance of their enemies they would the world’s annals, took the matter into 
have quite effectually crushed them. A their own hands. In the twenty-third year 
Roman fleet of a hundred and twenty-three of this exhausting struggle ( B. C. 242), 
ships, under the Consul Publius Claudius thCvSe patriotic citizens, by private subscrip- 
Pulcher, attacked Drepana, in Sicily. The ; tion, built and equipped a fleet of two hun- 
Consul hoj>ed to surprise the place by sail- | dred first-class ships, manned by .sixty 
ing in the night, but he did not arrive until thousand sailors, and ])resented it to the 
after daybreak, thus giving the Carthaginian state. The command of this fleet was as- 
admiral, Adherbal, time to sail out of the signed to the Consul Cains Lutatius Catul- 
harbor and meet him. us. This commander dro\’e the inferior 

The Consul’s contemptuous disregard of Carthaginian fleet 1)efore him, reached vSicily, 
religious auspices had a dispiriting influence seized the harbors of Lilyba^uni and Dre- 
upon his men. The sacred chickens refused | pana, and besieged both these cities by land 
their food, which was considered an ill omen, and sea with vigor. 

The Consul ordered them to be cast into the A Carthaginian fleet hastily .sent to Sicily 
sea, saying; “If they will not eat, let them arrived off Drepana in the spring of B. C. 
drink.” It was felt that a battle begun 241. .The Romans in.stantly sallied out to 
with what was considered an adl of impiety attack this fleet, and a decisive battle oc- 
was doomed to disaster. The Romans were curred between the two fleets ofl' the little 
totally defeated in the battle which followed, island of ..ijgusa (now Favignano), in which 
losing ninety ships, the Consul e.scaping the Romans won a most brilliant vi( 5 lory, 
with only thirty-thn^e. Shortly afterw’ards fifty Carthaginian ships being sunk, and 
the Romans lost another entire fleet in a seventy falling into the possession of the 
storm, one hundred and twenty war-vessels vicfl:orious Romans. This reverse so dis- 
and eight hundred transports being thus pirited the Carthaginians that they sued for 
sunk. After this disaster the Roman vSenate peace. 

encouraged the citizens to fit out privateers. The terms which the Romans now exa( 5 ted 
A Carthaginian fleet under Hainilcar were the same as those which Regulus had 
Barcas, the father of the great Hannibal, oflered at the gates of Carthage. The Car- 
ravaged the coasts of Italy at his plea.sure, thaginians agreed to evacuate Sicily and all 
causing the Romans severe suffering, and the adjacent islands; to pay to Rome one 
meeting with little resistance, as the Romans thousand talents of silver as a war-indem- 
had no leader capable of opposing him sue- nity, and twenty-two hundred talents within 
cessfully. But no catastrophe, caused either ten years; to deliver up all prisoners and 
by the arms of the enemy or by the fur>" of deserters without ransom; and to abstain 
the elements, could overcome the inflexible from waging war against any of the allies of 
perseverance of the Romans; and their re- Rome, and from .sending any war-ship into 
newed exertions finally turned the tide of any portion of the Roman dominioi\. 
war in their favor*. Fabius Buto once more Thus ended the First Punic War in B. C. 
showed his countrymen the path to vi( 5 lory 241, after a continuance of twenty-three 
by defeating a considerable Carthaginian years (B. C. 264-241), re.sulting in the ele- 
fleet. Finally the Romans rallied all their vation of Rome to the rank of a first-class 
forces to put an end to the long and weary naval power, while Carthage lost her foot 
struggle, which was l)ecoming more and hold in Sicily and her supremacy in the 
more burden.some through the deva.stations Western Mediterranean. The Romans had 
of the Italian coasts by Hamilcar Barcas. .suffered immen.se losses during the progress 
As the Roman Senate .scarcely made any of this long struggle. Seven hundred Roman 
effort to stop the ravages of Hamilcar Bar- ships had been taken or destroyed; thepop- 
cas, the wealthier Roman citizens, by one ulation of Rome and her allies had vastly 
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diminished; and the enormous property taxes 
imposed during the war caused great distress. 
Extensive sales of land for the purpose of 
raising money to defray the expenses of the 
war opened the door to that vast inequality 
in the distribution of wealth which subse- 
quently proved so ruinous to the Republic. 

The gates of the Temple of Janus were 
now closed for the second time since the 
founding of Rome. As the Romans were 
now at peace with all nations, they found 
leisure to diredl their attention to the arts of 
peace. They began to have a taste for 
poetry, the first liberal art that manifests 
itself in every civilized nation, and the first 
that likewise decays. The Romans had 
previous to this period been entertained only 
with rude ballads, or with the boorish drol- 
leries known as the Fcsrcnninc verses. They 
now produced graver compositions, satirical 
in their nature; and after that they imitated 
the Greek drama. Elegiac, pastoral and 
didadlic compositions soon began making 
their appearance in the Latin language. 

In B. C. 238, when Carthage was embar- 
rassed by a mutiny of her mercenary troops, 
Rome seized the island of Sardinia, and did 
not only refuse to surrender it uf)ori the de- 
mand of Carthage, ])ut threatened to renew 
the war. Carthage was in no condition to 
recommence hostilities, and not only con- 
sented to the cession of the island to Rome, 
but even paid a fine of twelve hundred tal- 
ents for her remonstrance. In B. C. 227 
Rome, encouraged by her .successful seizure 
of Sardinia, also annexed Corsica to her do- 
minion. For the purpo.se of governing 
Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, the Romans 
placed these islands under the administra- 
tion of Proeousids, these officials exerci.sing 
the fumflions of governor, commander-in- 
chief and supreme judge. A Proconsul 
was appointed for vSicily, and another for 
Sardinia and Corsica combined. This was 
the beginning of the system of Proconsular 
government, by which Rome afterwards 
ruled all her extensive foreign posse.ssions. 

On completing their official 3"ear, the two 
Consuls divided the provmccs between them 
by lot or agreement, each holding in his own 


provinces both military and civil authority, 
while the finances were managed by Quee- 
stars responsible to the Senate. When the 
provinces had become numerous, most of 
them were governed by Proprfrtors. Rome 
claimed one- tenth of the entire produce of 
these conquered countries, and also a duty 
of five per cent, on all imports and exports. 

The Greeks on the Adriatic coast having 
.solicited the aid of Rome against the rav- 
ages of the Illyrian pirates, who were de- 
stroying their commerce, Rome sent three 
ambassadors to Teuta, the Illyrian queen, 
to demand the cessation of these outrages 
(B. C. 230). The Illyrian queen refused to 
put a stop to what she considered the rights 
of her .subjedls, and, seizing the aniba.s.sa- 
dors, caused two of them to be murdered, 
and imprisoned the third. Thereupon 
Rome declared war at once, and the next 
year (B. C. 229) sent a fleet of two hundred 
.ships into the Adriatic, and the pirates were 
exterminated. The greater part of Illyria 
became tributary to Rome, the queen being 
compelled to pay an annual tribute and to 
keep her corsairs within stridler bounds in 
the future. Roman power was thus estab- 
lished over a portion of Illyria and Dalmatia, 
and a Roman prote(?lorate was extended 
over the Greeks of Apollonia, lipid aniiius 
and Corcyra. In gratitude for this import- 
ant service, the Greeks admitted the Ro- 
mans to equal rights with the Hellenic race 
in participation in the Isthmian Games and 
the Eleusinian Mysteries. A far more im- 
portant result to Rome was that .she obtain- 
ed a footing on the Eastern side of the Adri- 
atic and the right to interfere in Grecian af- 
fairs. 

While thus a.sserting her power in Illyria 
and Greece, Rome was also desirous of ex- 
tending her dominion to its natural limits in 
the Alps. At this time the Republic had 
become involved in difficulties with the Cis- 
alpine Gauls and the Ligurians, who made 
war against Rome in B. C. 238, hut were 
compelled to consent to peace by surrender- 
ing .some of their territories two years later 
(B. C. 236). In B. C. 232 the Romans re- 
solved to strike a death-blow at the power 
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of the Cisalpine Gauls, in order to free the 
Republic from the danger which constantly 
menaced her from that quarter, and to ex- 
tend her dominion, for which purpose 
Roman colonies, were planted in the coun- 
try of the Senonian Gauls. These Roman 
colonies were pushed so steadily forward, 
and became so numerous in the next seven 
years, that the Gauls clearly saw through 
the designs of the Republic, and accordingly 
found themselves under the necessity of tak- 
ing up arms to defend their territories from 
Roman encroachments. 

The war between the Romans and the 
Cisalpine Gauls commenced in B. C. 225. 
After taking the alarm, the Cisalpine Gauls 
obtained fresh forces from their kinsmen in 
Transalpine Gaul. Thus reinforced, they 
marched into Central Ital3% overran Etruria 
as far as Clusium, and threatened the city 
of Rome with the same fate which it had 
suffered at the hands of their ancestors un- 
der Brennus. Three Roman armies were 
quickly put into the field to oppose the Gal- 
lic invaders. One of these armies was routed 
by the Gauls; but another under the Con- 
vSul ^vnilius, assisted by Regulus, son of the 
Regulus who adled so proniineni a part in 
the First Punic War, routed the Gauls in a 
great and decisive battle near Telamon, in 
Etruria, almost destroying the entire Gallic 
host. The result of this great Roman vic- 
tory was that all of Cisalpine GaulVas con- 
quered and annexed to the territories of the 
Roman Republic (B. C. 222), after a war of 
three years. In order to hold thi^ territory, 
the Romans planted colonies at Mediolanum 
(now Milan), Comun (now Como), Placentia, 
Parma, Modena, Mantua, Verona and Brixia. 
These Roman colonies were connedfed with 
Rome it.self by the great military road called 
the Flaminian Way, and by its branches. 
Thus Rome was now mistre.ss of all Italy, 
from the great mountain barrier of the Alps 
on the north to the southern coast of Sicily 
on the south. 

In the meantime causes were at work 
which were rapidly ripening into another 
war between Rome and Carthage. Ever 
since the close of the First Punic War, | 
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Carthage, which had only yielded to Rome 
from necessity, and which had consented to 
the aggressions of her powerful and arro- 
gam rival only because .she was unable to 
prevent them, had been industriously and 
energetically endeavoring to retrieve her 
los.ses, and making preparations to renew the 
struggle with Rome which she intended 
to bring about just as soon as she was ready 
for it. A large majority of the citizens of 
Carthage were in favor of renewing hostilP 
ties with the mistress of Italy at the earlie.st 
po.ssible moment. 

For the purpose of recruiting the power 
and wealth of Carthage, Tlamilcar Barcas 
had employed all his energies in the con- 
quest of vSpain, in which country the Car- 
thaginians intended to form a province 
which should compensate for the loss of 
Sicily. Hamilcar Barcas began this task in 
B. C. 236. At his death, in B. C. 238, his 
schemes were taken up by his .son-in-law, 
Ha.sdru])al, who pro.secuted them with 
vigor and .skill. These two Carthaginian 
commanders not only endeavored to reduce 
vSpain under the dominion of Carthage, but 
at the same time diligently labored to raise 
that country to a condition which would 
render it an efficient ally. Hdsdrubal organ- 
ized and develoi)ed the re.sources of the 
country by Iniilding towns, encouraging 
commerce, teaching the native Spaniards 
the arts of civilization, e.specially agricul- 
ture, training the native tribes into effi- 
cient soldiers, and successfully working the 
newly -discovered silver mines. The.se min- 
eral resources of Spain were fully developed, 
and the country enjoyed a prosperity which 
it had never before experienced. The reve- 
nue derived from this source not only defray- 
ed all the expen.ses of the province, but 
yielded a vast surplus which rapidly filled 
up the Carthaginian treasury. 

At the end of the First Punic War an im- 
portant change was made in the Oarthagin- 
ian .system, in the appointment of Hamilcar 
Barcas to the chief command of the Cartha- 
ginian army for an indefinite period, and in 
the relinquishment to the army itself of the 
right to sfelecfl his successor. Hamilcar 
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Barcas was slain in battle with the natives 
of Spain, m B. C. 227, whereupon his troops 
selecfted Hasdriibal, his son-in-law, to com- 
mand them. Hdsdrubal lost his life at the 
hands of an assassin in B. C. 220. The 
Carthaginian army in Spain thereupon chose 
Hannibal, the eldest son of Hamilcar Bar- 
cas, as their commander, and the home 
government in Carthage was obliged to 
ratify their choice. 

When thus placed at the head of the Car- 
thaginian army, Hannibal was still a young 
man, being then only twenty-eight years 
of age. Notwithstanding his youth, he was 
an experienced soldier, and his first recol- 
leiftions were those of war. He had accom- 
panied his father to vSicily when a mere 
child, and had been a witness to the agony 
of that heroic commander when obliged to 
•consent to the humiliating peace which 
ended the First Punic War. When nine 
years of age, Hannibal had accompanied 
his father to Spain, where the latter took 
his son before the altar of his country’s gods 
and made him take a solemn oath of eternal 
and unrelenting enmity to Rome. This 
oath had never been forgotten by Hannibal. 
He had thus been trained to consider him- 
self the avenger of his country’s wrongs, 
and he had been ver>^ carefully educated for 
his mission. 

Though most of the youth’s life was 
passed in the camp, his education was care- 
fully attended to. Besides the culture be- 
longing to Phoenicians of rank in his time, 
Hannibal had a good knowledge of the 
Greek language. He was light and firmly 
built in his bodily frame, and was an excel- 
lent runner, a skillful rider and a good 
swordsman. He had remarkable powers of 
endurance, which enabled him to hold out 
against fatigue, hunger, and loss of sleep. 
He soon distinguished himself for his mili- 
tary valor, and was fighting by the side of 
his father when the latter was slain. His 
brother-in-law, Hdsdnibal, assigned him 
the command of the cavalry; and Hannibal 
soon gained the confidence of the army, in 
consequence of his wonderful skill as a mil- 
itary leader and his brilliant personal valor. 


When, therefore, Hdsdrubal was killed, the 
troops instinc 5 lively looked to Hannibal as 
their natural leader. He was one of the 
worthiest, as well as one of the most talented, 
chara( 5 lers of his time; and was the greatest 
man that Carthage ever produced, and one 
of the greatest military geniuses that the 
world has ever brought forth. “The power 
which he wieMed over men is .shown by his 
incomparable control over an army gf vari- 
ous nations and many tongues — an army 
which never in the worst times mutinied 
against him. He was a greai man; where- 
ever he went he riveted the eyes of all.” 

Hannibal first devoted liim.self to the com- 
plete establi.shment of the Carthaginian 
power in vSpain, and to the training of his 
army for the great enterpri.se for which it 
was ultimately destined, by his wars against 
the native tribes, which occupied him about 
two years. He was fully conscious of the 
weakne.ss of Carthage in a defensive war, and 
re.solved from the start to assail Rome in her 
own dominions and thus prevent her from 
attacking the territories of Carthage at home. 

Believing that the deci.sive moment had 
arrived, Hannibal deliberately sought the 
quarrel with Rome to which he had de\’otcd 
his life. The Greek city of Saguntuin, on the 
ea.stern coast of Spain, had placed itself 
under the protedlion of Rome. Hannibal 
laid .siege to it and took it after an obstinate 
defen.se of eight months (B. C. 219), and 
.sent the .spoil of the captured city to Car- 
thage for di.stribution among the citizens. 
The Rom^^i vSenate sent an eml>assy to Car- 
thage to demand that Hannibal and his army 
should be delivered up for having trespassed 
on Roman territory and thus violated the 
peace. When the Carthaginian Senate re- 
je< 5 led this unreasonable demand, the Roman 
emba.ssy under Quintus Fabius declared 
war, which the Carthaginian Senate readily 
accepted (B. C. 218). Thus began the 
second great struggle for supremacy between 
the mighty republics of Rome and Carthage 
— the gigantic conflicfl known as the Second 
Punic War — which convulsed the lands of 
the Western Mediterranean for a period of 
seventeen years (B. C. 218-201). 
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Like' his father and brother-in-law, Han- 
nibal held the supreme command of the 
Carthaginian armies, both in Spain and in 
Africa, and the defense of both countries 
devolved upon him. He had resolved from 
the beginning to make both secure by carry- 
ing the war into Italy. His army was in- 
tensely devoted to him, and as Carthage 
lacked a navy sufficient to cc^e with that of 
the Romans, he resolved to invade the 
Roman territory from the land. The Gauls, 


one of the new cities founded by the Cartha- 
ginians in Spain, Hannibal committed the 
government and defense of Spain to his 
brother Hasdrubal, and marched towards 
the Alps with his immense forces, two- 
thirds of which were drawn from the Afri- 
can dominions of Carthage, and the renvain- 
ing third from the Carthaginian territories 
in Spain. Hannibal placed no reliance upon 
his elephants, but simply took them along 
j for the moral effed. which he expecfled that 
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by their frequent passages of the Alps, had 
taught him that that great mountain barrier 
could be crossed, and he determined to lead 
his army into Italy by way of Spain and 
Gaul. 

Having during the winter offered .solemn 
.sacrifices and prayers for success, at the dis- 
tant vShrine of the Tyrian Hercules at Gades 
(now Cadiz), and having assembled an 
army of ninety thousand infantry, twelve 
thousand cavalry, and thirty -seven ele- 
phants, at Carthagena, or New Carthage, 


they would produce upon the Gauls, among 
whom he relied upon finding able guides to 
show him the most pradlicable route across 
the Alps. 

In the spring of B. C. 218 Hannibal 
cros.sed the Ebro. The Spanish tribes be- 
tween the Ebro and the Pyrenees resisted 
Hannibal’s army, but were subdued, and 
Hannibal left a detachment of twelve thou- 
.sand men to hold them in subjedlion. When 
he reached the Pyrenees, he .sent a part of 
his army back home, having resolved to da 
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so from the first, for the purpose of showing 
the remainder how much confidence he had 
of success in his daring enterprise. He re- 
tained fifty thousand infantry and nine thou- 
sand cavalry under his own command, and 
with these troops and his thirty-seven ele- 
ephants he marched through the territory 
of the Gauls friendly to him to the Rhone. 

In the meantime the Romans had been 
diligently preparing an expedition against 
Carthage. When the troops designed to 
take part in this expedition were in readi- 
ness, some of them were called off to sup- 
press a rebellion against the Roman power 
in Cisalpine Gaul. When they returned, it 
was decided to .send them into Spain, under 
the command of the Consul Publius Corne- 
lius Scipio, to aid the allies of Rome in that 
country. They started for Spain by sea, 
but on the voyage they touched at the Greek 
city of Massilia (now Marseilles), in Gaul, 
which was in alliance with Rome. Here 
Scipio learned to his astonishment that 
Hannibal had already arrived at the banks 
of the Rhone. The Roman Consul there- 
fore abandoned the expedition to Spain, and, 
with the aid of the Gauls of the Lower 
Rhone, who were friendly to Rome, he en- 
deavored to prevent Hannibal from crossing 
that river. 

Accordingly, when Hannibal reached the 
Rhone, near .the site of the modern town of 
Orange, about twenty miles above Avignon, 
he found a large army of Gauls drawn up on 
the opposite bank of the river to dispute his 
possage. He was threatened with a fatal 
delay on account of the difficulty of trans- 
porting the elephants across the stream, as 
the Roman army was likewi.se approaching 
by rapid marches. By a .skillful maneuver, 
Hannibal surmounted this difficulty. He 
sent a detachment to cross the river farther 
up in the darkness of the night with orders 
to assail the Gauls in the rear, at a given 
signal. When all w^as ready he gave the 
signal and began to cross the stream. The 
Gauls rushed down to oppose him, but they 
soon beheld the camp behind them in 
flames, and fled; after which Hannibars 
army cros^d the Rhone (B. C. 218). 


As the elephants dreaded the water, they 
could not be compelled to enter the boats, 
and were therefore conveyed across the 
stream by a timely artifice. Floats, or rafts 
of timber, covered with earth, were prepared 
and fastened to the shore of the river. The 
elephants, deceived by the appearance of 
these earth-covered rafts, took them for solid 
earth, and al1l)wed themselves to be led 
upon them. The floats were then loosened 
from the shore and towed across the river 
by means of boats. 

After marching one hundred miles up the 
east bank of the Rhone, Hannibal wheeled 
to the right, direcfling his course to the foot 
of the Alps, over which he was to explore 
a new passage to Italy. True to his expec- 
tation, Hannibal found no lack of guides 
among the Gauls. He choo.se the pass now 
known as the Little St. Bernard, the highest 
and longest pa.ss of the Alps, but the easiest 
of the ancient routes across those mountains, 
and the one permitting him to transport the 
baggage and .stores of his army. It was 
almost winter when the difficult project of 
cros.sing the Alps was undertaken, and the 
.sea.son vastly multiplied its horrors and diffi- 
culties. The tremendous height and steep- 
ne.ss of the mountains, capped with snow, 
that appeared to rest among the clouds; the 
mountaineers, of barbarous and fierce aspedl, 
attired in animal .skins, with long shaggy 
hair, presented a .scene that struck terror and 
astonishment into every beholder. 

Among the narrow defiles of the mount- 
ains, the Gauls attacked the Carthaginian 
arm}' with showers of stones and rolled great 
rocks down upon them from the precipices. 
An immense number of men, horses and 
elephants were lo.st before Hannibal’s army 
escaped these perils. On the ninth day the 
Carthaginian troops reached the summit of 
the Alps, and there they halted for a rest of 
two days. Here Hannibal’s soldiers were 
disheartened by a great fall of snow and 
by the pro.specft of additional difficulties; but 
their leader pointed out the rich plain of the 
Po, and assured them of the facility with 
which Italy might be conquered, thus raising 
their spirits, and the march was resumed. 
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spread the plains, but did not molest the 
property of the husbandman, nor plunder 
the towns. 

The Gauls crossed the Tiber and advanced 
to the banks of the little river Allia, eleven 
miles from Rome. The Roman legend states 
that the barbarians were prevented from 
surprising Rome by a supernatural warning 
to the Romans. This legend states that as 
a plebeian named Caedicius was passing 
along the foot of the Palatine Hill at night 
he heard a voice more than human from the 
neighboring grove of Vesta calling him by 
name. He turned to see who had spoken 
to him, but saw no one. He heard the 
voice a second time, ordering him to go to 
the magistrates in the morning and inform 
them that the Gauls were approaching. 
Upon the reception of this news at Rome, 
an army was quickly’ levied and led against 
the barbarian invaders on the Allia. 

In the fatal battle of the Allia, which fol- 
lowed, theJRomans had only forty thousand 
men to confront the seventy thousand Gauls 
on the opposite side of the Allia. The 
Roman left wiifg rested on the Tiber, while 
the right occupied some broken ground. 
Brennus attacked the Roman right wing 
and quickly routed it; whereupon the Roman 
left was panic-stricken at being out-flanked, 
and broke ranks, fleeing in dismay towards 
the river. The Gauls attacked the fugitives 
on all sides. Great numbers of Romans 
were slain; many wefc drowned; and the 
survivors, mostly without arms, fled in con- 
sternation to Veii. The survdvors of the 
right wing fled across the hills to Rome, 
bringing the tidings of their dreadful defeat. 
Before night the Gallic cavalry appeared 
before the walls of the city, but made no 
attack. During the night and the next day 
the Gauls were occupied in plundering and 
rioting outside the walls of Rome, and 
alarming the inhabitants within the walls 
by singing and shouting. 

The Roman defeat on the Allia rendered 
it impossible to defend the city; but about a 
thousand Romans under the valiant patri- 
cian Marcus Manlius garrisoned the Capitol, 
which they resolved to defend to the last 


extremity, with a supply of provisions; while 
most of the inhabitants fled for refuge to 
the neighboring towns, or dispersed them- 
selves over the country. A part of the 
sacred objects used in worship were hidden 
under ground. The Vestal Virgins fled 
with the remaining portion to Ca're. About 
eighty priests and patricians, resolving not 
to survive the ruin of their city, clothed 
themselves in their long robes of state, and 
having devoted themselves with solemn 
ceremonies to the cause of the Republic, 
they sat on their ivory seats in the Forum, 
awaiting death. 

On the second day after the battle on the 
Allia the Gauls entered Rome, and, as a 
death -like silence prevailed and they at first 
saw no ]>erson, the city appeared deserted; 
b^it when they entered the Forum, they saw 
the walls of the Capitol covered with armed 
men, and the aged vSenators seated in order 
in the space beneath, in profound silence 
and as immoval)le as statues. • The barbar- 
ian invaders were struck with superstitious 
awe at the first sight of these venerable 
men, whom they imagined to be divinities. 
At length one of the Gauls rudely seized 
hold of the long white beard of Marcus 
Papirius, one of the Senators. The old 
man, incensed at this indignity, struck the 
insolent barbarian over the head with his 
ivory staff; but that blow was a costly one 
for Rome. The Gauls immediately massa- 
cred all the Senators, plundered the city and 
set it on fire. All Rome, with the exception 
of the Capitol and a few houses on the 
Palatine Hill, was totally reduced to ashes 
(B. C. 390). 

The Gauls then summoned the garrison 
in the Capitol to surrender, but the garrison 
made a gallant defense. When Brennus 
found it impossible to capture the place by 
assault, he blockaded it closely, hoping thus 
to starve the garrison into a surrender. In 
the meantime some Etruscans, taking ad- 
vantage of the unfortunate situation of the 
Romans, ravaged the Veientian territory, 
where the Roman peasantry had found 
refuge, with such property as they had been 
able to save. But the Romans at Veii at- 
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tacked these marauders in the night and 
dispersed them. Having thus procured a 
supply of arms, which the)’ so much needed, 
these Romans prepared to ad against the 
Gauls. A brave Roman youth, named 
Pontius Comini us, swam on corks down the 
Tiber one night, eluded the vigilance of the 
Gauls, and clambered up the steep a.scent 
ol the Capitol. After giving the requisite 
information to the garrison, this daring 
youth returned by the way he came. 

The next day the Gauls observed a bush 
on the side of the hill which had given way 
as Coniinius had grasped it in climbing up. 
They also saw that the grass was trodden 
down in different places, thus showing that 
the rock was accessible, and they resolved 
to .scale it. Accordingly, at midnight a se- 
led body of Gauls moved silently to tJic 
spot and began to climb the steep ascent, 
feeling their way slowly and cautiously. No 
noise was made. The Romans were sound 
in slumber, and their .sentinels were negligent 
or sleepy. All proceeded succe.ssfully, and 
the foremost Gaul had ju.st reached the top 
when the sacred gee.se in the Temple of 
Juno awoke and began to flap their wings 
and scream, thus awaking Marcus Manlius, 
whose hou.se was near the spot. He ran to 
the edge of the cliff which the Gauls were 
ascending, and threw the foremost Gaul 
headlong down the cliff; and this one in his 
fall knocked down all the others. The garri- 
.son were now aroused, and they repelled 
the a.s.sailants. 

The .sentinel who.se negligence had thus 
imperiled the Capitol and its garrison was 
thrown headlong down the rock with his 
hands tied behind him; and every man of 
the garri.son gave Marcus Manlius half a 
pound of com and a quarter of a fla.sk of 
wine, as a reward for his vigilance. In 
memory of this occurrence, a goose was 
afterwards annually carried in triumph at 
Rome on a .soft and finely-adonied litter. 

After the siege and blockade of the Cap- 
itol had lasted seven months, famine began 
to prey upon the garrison. The valiant lit- 
tle band of Romans had already exhausted 
their store of provisions. In the meantime 


a pestilence broke out among the Gauls, in 
con.sequence of the non-burial of the bodies 
of the Romans whom they had massacred 
and who.se decompo.sing bodies polluted the 
atmosphere in the summer heat, and the 
ranks of the besiegers were being rapidly 
reduced. Thus both parties, weary of the 
.siege, came to an agreement; Brennus, the 
Gallic king, agreeing to retire from Rome 
and its territory on condition of receiving a 
thou.sand pounds of gold. When both par- 
ties had sanctioned this treaty, the Romans 
produced the gold; but in weighing it, the 
Gauls attempted to defraud them, and when 
the Romans complained of this, the Gallic 
leader threw his sword into the .scale, ex- 
claiming: ‘ ‘ Woe to the vanqui.shed ! ’ ’ 

The Romans thus .saw that they were at 
the mercy of the barbarians; l)ut, .says the 
Roman legend, while the dispute over the 
gold was in progress, the bani.shed patrician 
Camillus arrived at the gates of the city 
with a large army for the relief of the gar- 
rison. He soon made his appearance among 
the contending parties, and inquired about 
the cause of the controversy. On ascertain- 
ing the condition of affairs, Camillus or- 
dered the gold to be returned to the Capitol, 
.saying: “ It has ever been the custom with 
us Romans to ransom our country, not with 
gold, but with iron. I only am the man to 
make peace, as being the Dictator of Rome; 
and my .sword alone shall purchase it.” 

Each side then again appealed to arms, 
and a battle was fought amid the ruins of 
Rome, in which the Gauls were defeated. 
A .second Roman vi(5lory, on the Ga])ine 
road, annihilated the Gallic army. Camil- 
lus entered Rome in triumph, leading Bren- 
nus captive. This much dreaded barbar- 
ian leader was put to death, and the only 
re.spon.se to his remonstrances was given in 
his own Vords : “ Woe to the vanqui.shed!” 

Such is the account of the capture and 
deliverance of Rome, as generally current 
among the Roman historians. But there is 
reason to believe that the part relating to 
the raising of the siege and the withdrawal 
of the Gauls has been falsified by the national 
vanity of the Romans ; a.s more impartial 
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and trustworthy sources inform us that the 
Gauls retired peacefully, carrying away with 
them the entire ransom of a thousand pounds 
of gold. The reason thus assigned for the 
withdrawal of the Gauls from Rome is that 
they were recalled to defend their new 
acquisitions in Northern Italy, or Cisalpine 
Gaul, against the Venetians. 

The Gauls were followed .some distance by 
Camillus, who had been recalled and again 
made Di(5lator. He cut off straggling parties 
of the enemy, and appears to have recovered 
some of the rich booty which the barbarians 
had carried away with them, but the stories 
of his great vi(5lories over them are fictions. 
The Gauls had not only crippled Rome, but 
had first crushed the Etruscans, thus reliev- 
ing Rome from any danger from that nation, 
and had then extended their ravages to the 
Umbrians, the Sabines, the Latins, the 
^qui and the Volsci, all of whom had suf- 
fered almost as much as Rome. The ene- 
mies of the Roman Republic were therefore 
not in a condition to profit by its momentary 
weakness. 

The retreat of the Gauls from Rome was 
followed by a wide-spread and general dis- 
tress. The farms, which furnished subsist* 
ence for so many of the Roman people, had 
been laid waste; their fruit-trees, buildings, 
implements, stock and stores, even the seed- 
corn required for the next year’s sowing, 
had been burned. 

The city of Rome was now a heap of 
ruins, in which the course of the former 
streets could no longer be traced, and the 
government did not take any measures to 
lay out others. The state’s haste to rebuild 
the city was produ(5live of great confusion. 
“Men built houses where they could, where 
the ground -was most clear of rubbish, or 
where old materials were most easy to be 
got. Hence, when these houses came to be 
joined together by others so as to form 
streets, these streets were narrow and 
crooked, and, what was still worse, were 
often built across the lines of the ancient 
sewers, so that there was now no good and 
effedlual drainage. This irregularity con- 
tinued till Rome was again rebuilt after 


the great fire in the time of the Emperor 
Nero.’’ 

The government funiished roofing mate- 
rials and allowed the people to take wood 
and stone from the public forests and quar- 
ries, on condition that every individual thus 
assisted would furnish security to complete 
his building within* the year. But the 
pledges were frequently forfeited; and to de- 
fray the expense of rebuilding, as well as to 
pay the excessive taxes for restoring the 
fortress and the temples, the poor were again 
under the necessity of borrowing money at 
exorbitant rates of interest from the rich. 
Thus the poor were again at the mercy of 
the rich ; and insolvent debtors were dragged 
from their homes, to toil as slaves in the 
shops or fields of their merciless creditors. 

Many of the plebeians preferred to stay 
in the Etruscan towns in w’hich they had 
found refuge, and even to remain at Veii, 
where they might live in freedom from the 
arrogant domination of the patricians, and 
form a pri\'ileged class themselves. A gen- 
eral secession of the plebeians to Veii was 
prevented by Camillus, who appealed to 
their patriotism, exhorting them not to 
abandon the spot which had been chosen by 
Romulus. While the subjecfl was under 
deliberation, a fortunate cmien induced most 
of them to remain and rebuild their city. 
Just as a Senator was rising to speak, a cen- 
turion, marching with his company to re- 
lieve guard, gave the usual word of com- 
mand: “Halt! here is the best place to .stay.’’ 
The Senators exclaimed: “A happy omen! 
The Gods have spoken — we obey.’’ The 
multitude were .seized with the enthusiasm, 
and cried with one voice: “Rome forever! ’’ 
Still so many plebeians remained at Veii 
that the population of Rome was greatly 
dimini.shed, and a large mass of the con- 
quered Etruscans were brought into Rome 
to supply the deficiency. The new settlers 
were funiished with Roman lands, were or- 
ganized into four new tribes, and were in- 
vested with the full civil and political rights 
of Roman citizens. The “new people’’ 
constituted more than one-sixth of the en- 
tire population of the restored city. 
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The patrician Marcus Manlius — whose 
gallant defense of the Capitol against the 
besieging Gauls had acquired for him the 
surname of CapitoHiius — espoused the cause 
of the oppressed plebeians and came for- 
ward as their champion. His aims were 
not wholly disinterested, as he felt deeply 
mortified at the elevation of Camiftis, and 
himself aspired to be the foremost man in 
Rome. With his aims of individual ag- 
grandizement, he sought to ingratiate him- 
self with the plebeians. He sold the best 
portion of his own lands and employed the 
proceeds to the payment of the debts 
of the poor, thus delivering them from im- 
prisonment and maltreatment. He thus 
won the unbounded gratitude of the plebei- 
ans, who constantly thronged his house, 
and to whom he denounced the selfish 
cruelty of the patricians, in relieving them- 
selves of tlie whole burden of the public 
calamity by shifting that burden on the 
shoulders of the plebs. He even accused 
the patrician class of embezzling the vast 
sums raised to replace the treasures of the 
temples, which had been borrowed to bribe 
the Gauls into their retreat from Rome. 

Marcus Manlius was cast into prison for 
making this charge, and the plebeians now 
began to look upon him as a martyr to their 
cause. After his release he denounced the 
patricians with his former vehemence. He 
fortified his house on the Capitoline Hill, 
and, supported by the plebeians, he held the 
whole height in defiance of the government. 
His treason was so manifest that even the 
Tribunes of the plebs united with the pa- 
tricians against him, and the valiant defender 
of the Capitol was brought before the Com- 
itia Centuriata for trial. 

Manlius appeared, followed by several 
comrades whose lives had been saved by 
him in battle, and also by four hundred 
debtors whom he had rescued from their 
prisons. He exhibited the spoils of thirty 
foes whom he himself had slain, and forty 
crowns or other honorary rewards be- 
stowed upon him by his generals. He ap- 
pealed to the gods, whose temples he had 
saved from desecration, and bade the people 


to look at the Capitol, the scene of his 
greatest glory, ere they pronounced judg- 
ment against him. There was no possibil- 
ity of convidling such an offender in such a 
presence, as the very spot on the Capitol 
where Manlius had stood single-handed 
against the besieging Gauls could be seen 
from the Forum. He was subsequently 
condemned for treason, and was thrown 
headlong from the Tarpeian Rock, the rtK'ky 
cliff of the Capitoline Hill, facing the Til>er. 
Thus the sjxit which had been the scene of 
his glor}' became that of his punishment 
and infamy. His house, in which his plots 
had been carried on, and which had been 
built for him as a reward for his valor, was 
ordered to be razed to the ground, while his 
family were ever afterward forbidden to lx?ar 
the name of Manlius. 

Shortly after the execution of Marcus 
Manlius the plague broke out at Rome. 
The disaffedled people ascribed it to the an- 
ger of the gods because of the destru(5lion 
of the hero who had saved their temples 
from pollution. But the patricians, in con- 
.sequence of their triumph over Manlius, and 
their steady opposition to the popular claims, 
had developed such strength that the ple- 
beians became overawed and no longer ex- 
hibited the spirit and courage which they 
previously displayed in their struggles with 
the aristocrac}'. 

The Romans submitted to the orders and 
requisitions of their priests with implicit 
obedience, even encountering death itself at 
their command, as illustrated in the case of 
Marcus Curtius. During an earthquake a 
great gulf opened in the Forum, and the 
augurs declared that it would not close until 
the most precious things in Rome were cast 
into it. Curtius arrayed himself in complete 
armor, mounted his horse, and boldly leaped 
into the yawning aby.ss, declaring that noth- 
ing w'as more truly precious than patriotism 
and military virtue. The Roman historians 
tell us that the gulf immediately closed upon 
him, and he was no more seen. 

The rash attempt of Marcus Manlius to 
overthrow the power of the patricians only 
confirmed that power. The suffering con- 
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tinned increasing for seven years, ^he 
plebeians were hopelessly discouraged, and 
their old men would no longer accept public 
office. But in this crisis Rome was rescued 
from its miserable oligarchy by two remark- 
able men — Lucius Sex tins Lateranus and 
Caius Licinius vStolo — Tribunes of the plebs. 
Licinius belonged to one of the oldest and 
wealthiest plebeian families, connedled with 
the patrician class by many intermarriages. 
Having become Tribune along with his 
friend, Lucius Sextius Lateranus, in B. C. 
37.6, Licinius proposed three laws for the re- 
lief of the plebeians from the general 
poverty w^hich weighed them down so hope- 
lessly, and from the political inequality 
under which they were suffering, and his 
measures are known as the Licinian Laivs. 

The first of these laws, designed to re- 
lieve immediate distress, provided that the 
enormous interest already paid upon debts 
should be reckoned as so much defrayed of 
the principal, and, therefore, should be de- 
ducted from the sum still due ; and that the 
balance should only be paid in installments 
spread over a period of three years. The 
second law, intended to prevent future 
poverty, provided that the public lands, 
which the patricians had hitherto absorbed 
in great measure, should l3e thrown open 
equally to the plebeians; that no person 
.should be allowed to hold more than five 
hundred jugera (about three hundred Eng- 
lish acres) of the public lands, c^r pasture 
more than one hundred oxen or five hun- 
dred sheep upon the undivided portion; and 
that each landowner should employ a cer- 
tain amount of free labor in the cultivation 
of his farm. The third law, a remedy for 
political inequality, restored the Consulate, 
with the provision that one of the Consuls 
for each year should be a plebeian; and to 
make the gain of the commons yet more se- 
cure, provision was made for increasing the 
keepers of the Sibylline Books to ten. five 
of them to be plebeians. 

The patricians resisted the passage of the 
Licinian Laws for nine years, but these 
beneficent measures were formally accepted 
and ratified by the Senate and the Comitia 


Guriata in B. C. 367; while at the same time 
the office of Prertor was instituted and con- 
fined exclusively to the patricians, most of 
the civil and judicial fundlions hitherto ex- 
ercised by the Consuls devolving thereafter 
upon this jiew office, but the Consuls re- 
tained the absolute military power. Upon 
the tern#nation of the long struggle between 
the patricians and the plebeians, Camillus 
dedicated the newly-built Temple of Con- 
cord on the Capitoline Hill (B. C. 367). 
The first plebeian Consul under the Licinian 
Laws was Lucius Sextius Lateranus. In 
less than half a century both the Praetorship 
and the Dictatorship were opened to the 
plebeians. 

The friends of the plebs had hoped that 
their rights had been fairly secured to them, 
but the patricians unlawfully ignored the 
Licinian constitution, and praCtically usurp- 
ed the chief political power by managing 
for twenty years to eleCt patricians almost 
exclusively to the Consulate. In fourteen 
years of this period there were twenty-one 
patrician and .seven plebeian Consuls. The 
plebeians very naturally considered them- 
selves as defrauded of their rights. The 
patricians were fully aware that the plebei- 
ans might rise to claim their constitutional 
rights. They therefore sought to avert the 
threatened storm by making peace with all 
the neighboring nations, and thus avoiding 
the nece.ssity of calling out the army; but 
their ambition could not always be so easily 
restrained, and when Rome became involved 
in a war with the Samnites the plebeians 
took advantage of the opportunity to claim 
their rights, as we shall presently see. 

The restless and turbulent Gauls again 
invaded Latiura, in B. C. 367, the year of 
the pa.ssage of the Licinian Laws. They 
were defeated by the aged general Camillus, 
who had been six times Military Tribune 
and five times Di< 5 lator.. During their second 
invasion of Latium, the Gauls encamped 
within five miles of Rome, and struck con- 
sternation into the hearts of those who re- 
membered the Gallic devastations thirty 
years before; but they at length broke up 
their camp without fighting and marched 
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into Campania. While returning through 
Latium the barbarians were disastrously 
defeated. They encamped upon the Alban 
Mount during the winter of B. C. 350, and 
joined the Greek pirates on the coast in rav- 
aging the country, unfil they were driven 
away by Lucius Furius Camillus, a son of 
the great general of that name. • 

In B. C. 346 the Gauls entered into a treaty 
with the Romans, and never again invaded 
Latium. They remained the dominant race 
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between the Alps and the Northern Apen- 
nines, and along the Adriatic southward to 
Abruzzi. Mediolanum (now Milan) and 
many other towns were held by the Etrus- 
I cans in a kind of independence, while the 
I Gauls resided in unwalled villages. The 
I Gauls learned letters and the arts of civilized 
life from their Etruscan subjedls, and were 
the means of spreading thij? knowledge to 
all the hitherto-barbarous nations of the 
Alpine region. 


SECTION VII.— SAMNITE WARS AND CONQUEST OF ITALY. 


HE political struggles which 
developed the Roman constitu- 
tion were followed by a series 
of foreign wars between Rome 
* and her most powerful Italian 
rival, the Samnite nation, for the supremacy 
of Southern Italy. The Samnites were a 
Sabine race, settled in the Oscan territory as 
conquerors. Their possessions were mainly 
inland, and embraced the snow-covered 
mountain range separating the Apulian plain 
from the Campanian, but they reached to 
the coast between Naples and Psestum, where 
they included the once-celebrated cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

The Samnites ranked with the Latins as 
the most warlike races of Italy, but the 
Samnite conquests were far more brilliant 
and extensive at this period than w^ere those 
of the Latins. While the Greek and Etrus- 
can power was declining in Southern Italy, 
the Samnites became masters of the entire 
southern portion of the Italian peninsula, 
except a few Greek colonies like Tarentum 
and Neapolis (now Naples). Nevertheless, 
Latium, under the Roman leadership, had 
advanced slowly but surely, .securing each 
advantage by the establishment of Roman 
colonies, united with the parent city by the 
strongest ties of obedience; while the Sam- 
nite nation was without any definite policy 
or any regularly constituted head. Each 
new settlement divided and weakened them. 



After conquering Cunne and Capua, the 
Samnites ad(q)te(l the luxurious habits of 
the Greeks and the Etruscans, whom they 
had superseded, but with whom they still 
maintained cordial relations. The inhabi- 
tants along the shores who were very friendly 
toward the Greeks had a great dread of 
their rude countrymen of the mountains, 
almost as intense as had the cultured Hel- 
lenes themselves, thus furnishing the basis 
of a division in the Samnite race. The 
civilized and Hellenized Samnites sought 
the assistance of the Romans against the 
plundering hordes of their own race, who 
were constantly descending from the Sam- 
nian hills to devastate the fields. The 
Romans agreed to render the desired aid on 
condition that their supremacy should be 
acknowledged throughout Campania, thus 
breaking their former treaty with vSamnium. 

The wars between Rome and Samnium 
are known as the Samnite Wars, and there 
w^ere three of these ^itruggles. The First 
Samnite War opened when two Roman 
armies marched into Campania, while the 
Latin allies of the Romans invaded the ter- 
ritory of the Peligni on the north. The 
Roman arms were crowned with success, 
and both Consuls were honored with a tri- 
umph. At the request of the Campanians, 
the Romans left a large force to guard the 
cities of Campania during the winter. The 
plebeian soldiers were still suffering under 
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the weight of poverty, and their protra< 5 led 
absence from their farms caused great dis- 
tress among their families. 

In the second year of the war the disaf- 
fec 5 lion in the Roman anny culminated in a 
mutiny of the plebeian soldiers, who now 
resolved to settle the long quarrel between 
their class and that of the patricians. The 
two Consuls endeavored to disband the army 
gradually before the mutiny came to an oj>en 
outbreak, but the army thwarted the execu- 
tion of this purpose by rising in open rebell- 
ion at once and marching to Rome, where 
the mutinous troops formally demanded a 
redress of popular grievances. On the way 
they released all slaves for debt whom they 
found working in the fields of their credit- 
ors, formed a fortified camp on the slope of 
the Alban Hills, and were joined by a large 
number of the oppressed plebeians from the 
city. 

The government hastily levied another 
army to oppose the mutinous troops, and 
placed it under the command of Valerius, 
who had been appointed Dictator in this 
emergency. The family of Valerius had 
always been the faithful friends of the com- 
mons, and Valerius himself was highly es- 
teemed by all classes for his generous char- 
a( 5 ler, as well as for his inilitaiy^ glory. 
When the two armies, which were both 
composed of plebeians, met each other, they 
refused to fight. The army under Valerius 
would not oppose their mutinous plebeian 
brethren, who had simply risen to right the 
wrongs of their class, and not from any dis- 
loyalty to their country; while the mutinous 
troops would not fight their fellow plebeians 
and the defenders of their common countr}'. 
The two armies simply stood facing each 
other, until remorse on one -side and pity on 
the other had overcome all mutual resent- 
ment between patricians and plebeians, 
when both rushed forward and grasped each 
other’s hands or threw themselves into each 
other’s arms with tears and requests for for- 
giveness. The Senate was thus unable to 
reduce the mutineers to submission, and was 
obliged to concede all just demands, along 
with an amnesty for the irregular and revo- 


lutionary proceedings of the mutinous 
troops; and this strange military rising 
ended in a permanent internal peace between 
the two orders in the Republic. 

After long negotiations, Genucius, a Trib- 
une of the plebs, .secured the enadlment of 
a series of laws which both classes accepted 
as the basis of a reconciliation. The Licin- 
ian Laws were practically restored, and the 
patricians were punished for their long dis- 
regard of them, by a provision that both Con- 
suls could not be selec 5 led from the patrician 
order, while both might be plebeians. A 
law was likewise enabled that no plebeian 
should hold the same office twice within ten 
years, or tw’o offices within one 3'ear. In 
order to relieve the general distress, all out- 
standing debts were canceled, and the taking 
of interest for money loaned w^as prohibited. 

In the meantime, while these internal 
events occupied the attention of the Romans, 
the Latins had been left to carry on the war 
against the Samnites without Roman assist- 
ance. The Latins were .so encouraged by their 
repeated successes over the Samnites that 
they declared their independence of Rome. 
The Romans therefore made peace with Sam- 
nium and entered into an alliance with the 
Marsian Ivcague, a confederation of Sabine 
towns (B. C. 341), a»d tv%^o years later turned 
their arms against the Latins, who had .secur- 
ed the alliance of their recent foes, the Cam- 
panians, the Sidicinians and the Volscians. 
The vSamnites remained neutral in this strug- 
gle, known as the Great Lathi War, which 
began B. C. 339. 

The two Roman Consuls led their armies 
into Campania and encamped in the plain of 
Capua, opposite the combined army of the 
Latins and their allies. As the Romans and 
the Latins w^ere .so much alike in their lan- 
guage, dre.ss, arms, etc, that it was difficult 
to distinguish friends from foes in an engage- 
ment, the Roman Consul Manlius gave 
stringent orders that no .soldier in his army 
should leave his ranks; threatening puni.sli- 
ment by death for any disobedience of this 
order. When both armies were drawn up 
in face of each other, ready for battle, Metius, 
the Latin general, pushed forward in front 
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of his lines and challenged any Roman 
knight to meet him in single combat. There 
was a general pause for some time, no Roman 
daring to disobey orders, until Titus Manlius, 
the son of the Roman commander who had 
issued the order against any one in his army 
leaving his ranks, burning with humiliation 
at seeing the entire Roman army intimidated, 
boldly rode forvv^ard and faced the Latin 
challenger. The soldiers of both armies 
stood still to witness the personal combat. 
Tile two champions drove their horses 
against each other with a tremendous shock. 
Metius wounded his antagonist in the neck, 
but Titus Manlius killed his adversary’s 
horse. The Latin general, thus thrown to the 
ground, endeavored for a while to support 
himself upon his shield; but his Roman op- 
ponent followed up his blows and laid Me- 
tius dead as he was attempting to rise. 

Titus Manlius returned to his ranks in 
triumph, laying the spoils of his vidlory at 
his father’s feet. The stern Roman Consul 
addressed his son in these words: “Titns 
Manlius, as thou hast regarded neither the 
dignity of the Consulate nor the commands 
of thy father — as thou hast destroyed mili- 
tary discipline and set an example of diso- 
bedience, thou hast reduced me to the de- 
plorable extremity of sacrificing either my 
son or my country. Lidlor, bind his hands, 
and let his death be an example to the Ro- 
mans in the future.” The whole Roman 
army was struck with astonishment at this 
cruel mandate, and stood in silent surprise. 
But when the young champion’s head was 
struck off, and his blood was streaming on 
the ground, a scream of horror ran thn/ngh 
the Roman ranks. The dead body of Titus 
Manlius was carried forth outside the camp 
amid the wailings of the Roman .soldiery, 
and was buried with military honors. ‘ ‘Man- 
lius, the father, was forever regarded with 
horror, but Manlius, the Consul and gen- 
eral, was stri(5lly obeyed as long as he com- 
manded the armies of Rome.” 

The decisive battle between the Romans 
and the Latins was fought at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius. Just before the ^battle, 
the augurs, having taken the auspices as 
55 


usual, declared that Fate demanded the sac- 
rifice of a general on one side and an army 
on the other. It was accordingly under- 
stood among the Roman officers that which- 
ever portion of the army should begin to 
giv^e away, the Consul commanding in that 
quarter would devote himself as a sacrifice 
to the gods for his country, so that the Latin 
army might be the one that must perish. 
Manlius, the patrician Consul, led the right 
wing of the Roman army. Publius Decius, 
the plebeian Consul, was in command of the 
left. The battle commenced with great fury, 
and as the two armies had frequently 
marched under the same leaders, they 
fought with all the animosity of a civil war. 

Both armies fought with equal courage, 
but at length the Latin right wing prevailed, 
and the Roman left began to yield. Decius 
now perceived that the moment had arrived 
for him to devote himself to his country’s 
cause. He therefore instantly called the 
chief pontiff, and bade him di(5late the form 
of words in which he must devote himself 
to the gods and the grave; as he himself, as 
a plebeian, was unacquainted with the cere- 
monies by which the gods must be ad- 
dressed. In accordance with the pontiffs di- 
redlion, Decius wrapj^ed his toga around his 
face, set his feet upon a javelin, and repeated 
the imprecation, which was in the following 
words: “Thou Janus, thou Jupiter, thou 
Mars our father, thou Quruius, thou Bellona; 
ye Lares, ye the nine gods, ye the gods of 
our fathers’ land, >e wliose power disposes 
both of us and of our enemies, and ye also, 
gods of the dead, I pray you, I humbly 
beseech you that ye would 

pros}>er the people of Rome and the Qui- 
rites with all might and vic5lory, and that 
ye would visit the enemies of the people 
of Rome * * * * with terror, dis- 

may and death. And according to these 
words which I have now spoken, so do I 
now, on behalf of the commonwealth of the 
Roman people * on behalf of 

the army, both of the legions and the foreigti 
aids * * * * devote the legions and 

the foreign aids of our enemies, along with 
myself, to the gods of the dead and to the 
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grave.” It was considered an adl of im- 
piety to ask the gods for vi( 5 tory without 
making a sacrifice, as Nemesis avenged iin- 
mingled prosperity as well as crime. 

Decius then sent his guard of twelve lie- ; 
tors to Manlius to announce his fate, armed | 
himself and mounted his horse, plunged : 
into the midst of the enemy, carrying con- 
fusion and terror into the Latin ranks, and 
finally fell covered with wounds. The | 
Latins, struck with superstitious awe, l^egaii | 
to give way, but fought with still greater ^ 
obstinacy, like men struggling against fate. | 
They were pressed on every side by the Ro- | 
mans and were finally utterly overthrown. I 
The main forces of the two annies were so | 
equally matched that Manlius won the vie- ; 
tory finally by bringing on his poorer super- i 
numeraries, whom he had armed to form , 
a double reserve. The carnage was so j 
great that almost three-fourths of the Latin 
army perished. 

'riie Romans won a second vidlory over 
the Latins much more easily, and the Latins j 
were too much exhausted to rally for a third j 
battle. The Latin League was completely | 
broken up, and Roman law was established | 
throughout Latium and Campania. Some 
of the Latin cities even became Roman colo- 
nies. The Romans and the Latins being 
kindred in race and language, their tran- 
sient hostility gave place to a close and per- 
manent alliance. The battle of Mount 
Vesuvius was one of the most important in 
the history of Rome, because, by giving the 
sovereignty of Latium to Rome, it opened 
the way to the Roman conquest of the an- 
cient world. 

The Romans were unable to undertake 
any great foreign war for the next twelve 
years, in consequence of the invasion of 
Southern Italy in B. C. 332 by Alexander 
of Epirus, uncle of Alexander the Great. 
This Grecian invader had come to Italy to 
war with the Samnites. The Romans en- 
tered into a treaty with him, but they were 
also ready to take the field against him if he 
ventured to encroach upon their territories, 
as he would certainly have done had he 
conquered the Samnites. He was, however, 


defeated and slain in battle in B. C. 326. 

Rome being now mistress of Latium and 
Campania, and having secured her northern 
frontier by a treaty with the Etruscans, felt 
herself sufficiently strong to attempt the con- 
quest of Samnium, her only powerful rival 
for the dominion of Southern Italy. The sec- 
ond contest between Rome and vSamnium — 
known as the Second Samnitc War — began 
ill B. C. 326 and continued twenty-two years 
(B. C. 326-304). The war was commenced 
by Roman aggressions upon the Samnite 
territory, and the real object of the Romans 
was the dominion of the entire Italian pen- 
insula. Rome and vSamnium fought as 
principals in the war for the sovereignty of 
Italy, and almost all the Italian nations 
were the allies on one side or the other. 

The chief allies of the Samnites were the 
Lucanians and the Tarentines, who had be- 
come alarmed at the rising greatness of 
Rome. The Roman Senate, in this emer- 
gency, .appointed Papirius Cursor Didlator. 
During the first five years of the war the 
advantage was generally on the side of the 
Romans, and their foes begged for a truce, 
which the Romans* granted. The Samnites 
wreaked their anger at their ill success on 
their leader, Brutulus, whom they held re- 
spon.sible for the war. They accordingly 
resolved to deliver him up to the Romans, 
but the noble Samnite leader committed 
suicide to avoid this disgrace. Nevertheless 
his corpse was sent to Rome, the prisoners 
whom the Samnites had taken in battle 
were relea.sed and sent home, and gold was 
carried to Rome to ransom the Samnite cap- 
tives. Nothing, however, could move the 
arrogance of the haughty Roman Senate, 
who were resolved to reduce the Samnites 
to complete subjeeftion. 

Rather than surrender their national in- 
dependence, the Samnites determined to 
dare and endure everything. They placed 
Pontius, an able general, at the head of their 
army, and bade defiance to the Roman 
power. The Roman Consuls, Veturius and 
Postumius, at once led a large army into 
Samnium, B. C. 321. The crafty Pontius 
resorted to a well-contrived stratagem. He 
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sent ten of his soldiers, disguised as shep- 
herds, to throw themselves in the way of the 
Roman army. The Romans met these pre- 
tended shepherds and avsked them what 
route the Samnite forces had taken, and 
were told indifferently that they had 
marched to Luceria, a town in Apulia, and 
were then actually besieging the town. 
Fully crediting this false intelligence, the 
Roman Consuls advanced boldly and incau- 
tiously with their combined forces, and near 
the town of Caudium, between Naples and 
Beneventum, they reached a narrow defile 
between two woody mountains, known as 
the Ca?-id/r/r Forks. The Romans entered 
tliis passage; but when the van of their 
army reached the farther end of the defile, 
they found their way obstru( 5 led by trunks 
of trees and rocks. They then faced to the 
right about, and endeavored to return by 
the way they came, but found the entrance 
closed in the same manner, and also observed 
tlie woods and hills occupied by the vSamnite 
soldiery. To their utter consternation, the 
Romans perceived that they were caught in 
a trap, and were unable to advance or retreat. 

The entrapped Romai; army endeavored 
to fight its way out, and a most sanguinary 
struggle ensued, the Romans being utterly 
defeated in their efforts, and half their num- 
ber being slain. The Samnite general, Pon- 
tius, seeing that he had the Roman army 
entirely in his power, forced the two Consuls 
to terms. The remainder of the Roman 
army were surrendered as prisoners, but 
were generously spared by Pontius on con- 
dition that an honorable peace .should be 
signed by the two Consuls and the two Trib- 
unes of the people who were present with 
the Roman army, and that the Roman troops 
should retire from the Samnite territory. 
The Roman army was thus obliged to submit 
to the ignominy of ‘ ‘ passing under the yoke. * * 
This was done by .setting up two spears, 
with a third across the top; under which 
every man of the Roman army passed, after 
being deprived of all his arms and clothes 
except a single garment. Disarmed, half- 
naked, and burning with shame at. this hu- 
miliation, the discomfited Romans were then 
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allowed to march away toward Rome; but 
Pontius retained six hundred Roman knights 

hostages for the fulfillment of the treaty 
stipulations. 

When the Romans reached home they 
found their countrjunen overwhelmed with 
grief, indignation and humiliation. All 
business was suspended and a new army was 
instantly levied. The unfortunate Consuls 
resigned their offices, and new ones were 
ele( 5 ted. The soldiers who had just returned 
from their disastrous campaign slunk out 
of sight in their houses, or dispersed them- 
selves over the country. The Roman Sen- 
ate repudiated the treaty, and sent the two 
Consuls who had signed it, stripped and 
bound, to the Samnite general, that he 
might wreak his vengeance upon them for 
deceiving him. But Pontius, refusing to 
punish the innocent for the guilty, declined 
to receive the two Consuls, and vainly de- 
manded that the treaty be faithfully ob- 
served, or that the whole Roman army 
which he had captured and released be re- 
stored to him again as prisoners. With un- 
usual magnanimity, Pontius restored the six 
hundred hostages to their freedom. 

Hostilities were accordingly renewed, and 
for six years the war went on without any 
event of much importance; but in B. C. 
315, the Samnites gained another great 
victory at Lautula:*, in consequence of which 
the cause of Rome seemed .so hopeless that 
almost all of her allies deserted her. Cam- 
pania revolted against Rome, and the Au- 
sonians and the VoLscians entered into an 
alliance with Samnium. But the following 
year (B. C. 314), the tide of war turned in 
favor of the Romans, who, by an extraor- 
dinary effort, placed a large army in the 
field, and this anny defeated the Samnites 
.so disastrously in the decisive battle of 
Cinna that their power was crushed beyond 
all hope of recovery. 

Notwithstanding this terrible Samnite de- 
feat, the war continued ten years longer, 
in consequence of the efforts of the Etrus- 
cans, the Oscans and the Umbrians to pre- 
serve the balance of power in Italy by pre- 
venting the Romans from becoming supreme 
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in the peninsula. But as these foes of Rome 
did not adl in unison, the Romans were 
able to defeat their forces, one by one, until 
B. C. 304, when the vSamnites were reduced 
to subiedlion to Rome, and all the nations 
engaged in the war made peace. Rome was 
now the first nation in Italy. The con- 
quered Samnites were, however, far superior 
to their Roman conquerors in intelledlual 
culture, as the former had been subject to 
the refining influences of Grecian civiliza- 
tion. Pontius, the Samnite general, was 
well versed in Greek philosophy, and far 
surpassed the proudest Romans of his time 
in the elevation of his charadler. 

In the second year of the war the discon- 
tents of the Latins broke out into open ho.s- 
tilities. The Romans adopted a conciliatory 
policy, and the discontented portion of Lat- 
ium was incorporated with Rome. To 
show that this was not mereh^ a nominal 
union, the Romans ele(fled Lucius Fulvius, 
the leader of the Latin rebels. Consul for 
the year. These wise measures thoroughly 
identified Latium with Rome, and put an 
end to the troubles between the Latins and 
the Romans. 

Near the end of the vSccond Samnite War 
the ^qui, who had been for eighty years in 
a state of neutrality, took up arms against 
the Romans; and in B. C. 304, after the 
peace of that year between the Romans and 
the Samnites had left Rome free to ac^, the 
Roman Consuls marched at the head of forty 
thousand men into the .^Iquian territory. 
In a sharp and severe struggle of fifty days, 
the Romans captured and destroyed forty- 
one iFquian towns. A large portion of the 
captive i^iquians were sold into slavery, and 
the remainder wxtc made subjecfl to the Ro- 
man authority. A few years later, however, 
they were clothed with the rights of Roman 
citizenship, were enrolled in the tribes, and 
served in the Roman ranks in the wars with 
the Samnites. 

For six years after the close of the Second 
Samnite War the Samnites were busily engag- 
ed in organizing the Italian League, a confed- 
eration of Italian states, against Rome. In 
this league the Etruscans, the Umbrians 


and the Cisalpine Gauls in the North of 
Italy were allied wdth the Samnites, the Lu- 
canians, the Apulians and most of the Greek 
cities of the South; all the allies being ani- 
mated and united together by a common 
hatred and jealousy of the rising power 
of Rome. Rome had the advantage in 
wealth, in numbers and in compadlness. 
Her own and her allies’ territory extended 
across Italy from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic, thus dividing the states of her 
enemies. 

In B. C. 298 the Third Samnite War be- 
gan with the invasion of both Samnium on 
the south and Etruria on the north by 
Roman armies. The Romans defeated the 
Etruscans at Volaterra, and about the same 
time they captured Bovianum and Aufidena 
in the North of Samnium. The next year 
(B. C. 297) the Roman Consul Fabius de- 
feated the Samnites; and Decius, the other 
Consul, defeated the Apulians and compelled 
Lucania to submit to the power of Rome. 
In B. C. 295.the combined forces of the Cis- 
alpine Gauls, the Etruscans, the Umbrians 
and the Samnites advanced toward Rome. 
The boldness and sagacity of the Roman 
Consuls saved the Republic in this emer- 
gency. Tliey retained one army at home to 
meet the invasion, and sent another into 
Etruria. This movement exposed the weak- 
ne.ss of the league, as the Etruscans and the 
Umbrians, deserting their, allies, recalled 
their forces to defend their own territories. 
The Samnites and the Cisalpine Gauls then 
retreated across the Apennines to vSentinum, 
where they were overtaken and attacked by 
the Second Roman army, which had closely 
pursued them. A sanguinary conflidl en- 
sued, in which the Gallic war-chariots had 
almost driven the Roman legions under the 
Consul Decius from the field; but Decius, 
imitating the example of his father, Publius 
Decius, in the battle of Vesuvius, solemnly 
devoted himself to the powers of death for 
the deliverance of his country. The Roman 
legions finally won the vi( 5 lory, and twenty- 
five thousand of their enemies lay dead upon 
the bloody field (B. C. 295). 

The battle of Sentinum really decided the 
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war, as it dissolved the league against Rome. 
The Cisalpine Gauls retired to their own 
country in Northern Italy, and took no fur- 
ther part in the struggle. Rome now pros- 
ecuted the war separately in Etruria and 
Samnium. The Samnites resisted bravely 
and obstinately; and in B. C. 292, twenty- 
eight years after his great vicftory at the 
Caudine Forks, the venerable vSamnite gen- 
eral, Pontius, defeated the Roman army 
under the Consul Fabius Gurges. The 
Romans had been confident of vic5lory, and 
were so exasperated by this defeat that they 
would have deprived Fabius of his command 
had not his aged father, Falnus Maximus, 
offered to serve as his lieutenant. 

The next year (B. C. 291) the Romans 
gained a great victory, breaking the power 
of the Samnites and taking Pontius prisoner. 
The aged Samnite geneial was made to walk, 
loaded* with chains, in the triumph of the 
vidlorious Roman Consul. When the tri- 
umphal procession reached the ascent to the 
Capitol, Pontius was led aside and beheaded 
in the Maniertine prison. This was the un- 
grateful treatment which the Roman Senate 
meted out to the Samnite general who thirty 
years before had magnanimously spared the 
lives and liberties of two Roman armies, and 
even released the Roman Consuls who had 
been given over to his vengeance. This 
base conducfl; toward a gallant foe has l3een 
called the greatest blemish in the annals of 
Rome. The TJiird Samnite War ended with 
the unconditional submission of Samnium 
to the power of Rome. A part of the Sam- 
nite territory was annexed to Rome, and 
Samnium became a subjeeft ally of the great 
military Republic, The Romans established 
a colony of twenty-five thousand people at 
Venusia, to hold the conquered territory in 
awe (B. C. 290). 

In the same year (B. C. 290), the Roman 
Consul Curius Dentatus began and ended 
another war with the Sabines, who had 
espoused the cause of their kinsmen, the 
Samnites. The Sabines were subdued, and 
their extensive country, rich in oil, wine, 
and forests of oak, came into the possession 
of Rome. 


Notwithstanding the success of the Ro- 
mans in these wars, the plebeians .suffered 
greatly from the burdens occasioned thereby. 
Their farms had been neglecfled during their 
absence with the army, thus bringing the 
agricultural population to the verge of Hiin; 
while those who were so unfortunate as to 
have been taken prisoners had to be ran- 
somed at ruinous sacrifices by their relatives. 

Curius Dentatus, the conqueror of the 
Sabines, sought to relieve the general dis- 
tress by proposing a second agrarian law for 
the division of the Sabine lands among the 
poor. The patricians opposed this meas- 
ure so bitterly that the life of Curius Den- 
tatus was in extreme peril, notwithstanding 
his great services. As the aristocratic op- 
position increased, the popular demands rose 
higher, and finally the plel)eians again 
seceded from Rome and established them- 
selves on Mount Janiculum. The patricians 
even then refused to yield, until a threat- 
ened foreign invasion obliged the Senate to 
grant the demands of the plebs, and to ap- 
point Hortensius, a plebeian of ancient 
family, Dicflator. His wise and conciliatory 
counsels restored internal tranquillity to the 
Republic. He convened all the Roman 
people in a grove of oaks outside the city 
walls, and proposed the famous Hortensian 
Lajvs, which were ratified by solemn oaths 
by the vote of the entire assembled |Xiople 
(B. C. 2H6). The Hortensian Laws either 
abolished or largely reduced all outstanding 
debts, allotted seven jui^cra (almost four 
and a half English acres ) of land to every 
citizen, deprived the Senate of its veto, and 
declared the Roman people assembled in the 
Comitia Tributa to be the supreme legisla- 
tive power in the Republic. Thus ended the 
civil strife of Rome for a century and a half. 

No .sooner was this internal trouble ended 
than a new external danger menaced Rome. 
The Romans had rewarded the Lucanians 
for their .services by ceding to them the 
Greek cities in their territory ; but when the 
Lucanians, in alliance with the Bruttians, 
endeavored to reduce these cities, the inhab- 
itants of Thuriut^ appealed to Rome for 
protedlion. The Romans granted the re- 
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quest of the Thurians, forbidding the Lu- 
canians and the Bruttians to secure the spoil 
promised them. The inhal^itants of the 
Greek city of Tarentum had long been jeal- 
ous of the Roman power, and had been for 
some time engaged in organizing a new and 
powerful coalition against the Republic. 
The Tarentines took full advantage of the 
anger of the Lucanians and the Bruttians 
at being deprived of their prey, to induce 
them to join an alliance with themselves, 
and succeeded. The Tarentines also in- 
duced nearly every nation of Italy to join 
the league against Rome; and in B. C. 283 
the storm gathered simultaneously and 
swiftly from all quarters; the Romans being 
thus threatened by the Samnites, the I,u- 
canians and the Bruttians from the south, 
and by the Etruscans, the Umbrians and the 
Cisalpine Gauls from the north. 

Arretium remained faithful to its alliance 
with Rome, and was besieged bj'^ an anny 
of Etruscans and Gauls. The Roman Con- 
sul Metellus marched to the relief of the 
besieged Arretians, but was defeated with 
the loss of his entire army. Roman ambas- 
sadors who were sent to remonstrate with 
the Senonian Gauls for their violation of 
their treaty with Rome were murefered, and 
their bodies were hewn to pieces and cast 
out without burial. This atrocious outrage, 
which tiie laws of even the rudest savages 
pronounced sacrilege, provoked a speedy 
and terrible venjreance from the Romans. 
The Roman Consul Dollabella led an army 
into the Gallic territory, and ravaged the 
country frightfully with fire and sword, re- 
ducing every village to ashes, massacring 
all the men, and carrying all the women 
and children into slavery; thus literally ex- 
tinguishing this Gallic tribe. 

The Bonian Gauls, alarmed and exasper- 
ated by the fate of their kinsmen, now took 
the field to avenge them, and joined their 
forces to those of the Etruscans. Their united 
armies marched immediately toward Rome, 
but were defeated by the Romans with 
frightful loss at their passage of the Tiber, 
near the little Lake Vadimo, very few es- 
caping from the field. 


In the South of Italy the Roman army 
had maintained itself in Thurium with 
great difficulty. In B. C. 282 the Roman 
Consul Gaius Fabricius Luscinus compelled 
the Lucanians to raise the siege of that city 
and defeated them in an important battle, 
after which he gained several victories over 
the Samnites and the Bruttians; thus break- 
ing up the coalition against the Romans in 
the vSouth, and collecfting so large an amount 
of spoil as to enable him to defray all the 
expenses of the war for the year, besides 
allowing every one of his soldiers a liberal 
share, and leaving in the Roman treasury a 
suiqjlus equal to half a million dollars of our 
money. 

Tarentum, which had instigated the war 
against Rome, had never taken any part 
therein, but had managed to throw all its 
burdens and losses upon her allies. To pun- 
ish Tarentum for her passive but mischievous 
polic3% a Roman fleet w^as sent to cruise 
around the eastern and southern coasts of 
Italy to watch the Tarentines. In sailing to 
the Adriatic this fleet anchored in the harbor 
of Tarentum, which was still nominally at 
peace with Rome. The Tarentines were un- 
able to longer restrain th^ir pent-up hostil- 
liXy and they proceeded in a mob to the har- 
bor, attacked the Romans, who did not sus- 
pedl any danger, and sunk their whole fleet. 
The Tarentines then marched to Thurium, 
expelled the Roman garrison, and severely 
punished the Thurians because they had sub- 
mitted to the Roman power. With remark- 
able moderation, the Romans offered to ab- 
stain from hostilities with Tarentum on con- 
dition that the Tarentines should release all 
the prisoners which they had taken, that 
they should restore Thurium, and surrender 
all those who had instigated the attack upon 
the Roman fleet. The Tarentines haughtily 
rejedled these tenns, and, in behalf of dll the 
Greek cities of Italy, they solicited the aid of 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, the greatest gen- 
eral of his time, and one of the greatest of 
ancient times Pyrrhus, whose restless 
ambition neyer allowed him to remain quiet, 
and who had long desired a pretext for med- 
dling in the affairs of Italy, gladly granted 
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the request of the Tarentines; and h\ B. C. 
280 he crossed the Adriatic and invaded 
Southern Italy with an army of twenty-two 
thousand five hundred infantry, three thou- 
sand cavalry, and twenty elephants — the first 
of those animals ever seen in Italy. 

Pyrrhus had already won and lost the 
crown of Macedon for the first time. His 
army was drilled and equipped in the Mace- 
donian style, and his personal charae^r sur- 
passed that of any other monarch then 
reigning. “He was the first Greek that 
met the Romans in battle. With him be- 
gan tliose direct relations between Rome 
and Hellas, on which the whole subsequent 
develoi)ment of ancient, and an essential 
part of modern, civilization are based. The 
struggle between phalanxes and cohorts, 
between a mercenary army and a militia, be- 
between military monarch and senatorial 
gov^ernment, between individual talent and 
national vigor — this struggle was first fought 
out in the battles between Pyrrhus and the 
Roman generals; and though the defeated 
party often afterwards appealed anew to the 
arbitration of arms, every succeeding day of 
battle simply confirmed the decision.” 

The ga}’ and self-indulgent Tarentines had 
supposed that the King of P^pirus would 
fight their battles for them and leave them 
to enjoy the ease which they had .secured 
during the first part of the war, and forget 
their promises to furnish him troops and 
subsidies; but Pyrrhus .soon gave them to 
understand that they had found^in him a 
master instead of a servant. He stopped 
the sports of the circus and the theater, and 
the banquets of the clubs, and compelled 
the citizens to keep under arms from morn- 
ing till night to perform garrison duty. 
They .soon became disgusted, and sought 
peace with Rome, but Pyrrhus fastened his 
grip upon them more tightly and treated 
Tarentuni as a conquered city, sending a 
numl^er of the chief citizens to Epirus as 
hostages. 

After securing the city of Tarentuin, thus 
providing himself with an excellent ba.se of 
►operations, Pyrrhus took the field against 
the Romans, who did all that prudence 


might suggest, to meet this formidable foe. 
The Consul Laevinus was sent with a large 
army to Southern Italy. Pyrrhus .sent an 
ambassador, desiring to mediate between 
the Romans and the Tarentines; but Eoevi- 
nus replied that he tieither esteemed him as a 
friend nor feared him as an enemy. The 
two armies now advanced and soon came in 
sight of each other at Heraclea, on the banks 
of the little river Liris. I^rrhus saw that 
his own force was inferior to the Roman 
army in numbers, and as he viewed the 
Roman camp he remarked that the “bar- 
barians” appeared to display nothing of the 
barbarous charaCler in their tacftics. At 
that time the Greeks were accustomed to 
de.signate as “ barbarians “ all other nations 
but themselves. 

The ol)jecl: of Pyrrhus was to prevent the 
Romans from cro.ssing the river; but their 
cavalry out- maneuvered him and gained a 
ford higher up, thus enal)ling their entire 
army to cross the stream. Pyrrhus then led 
his The.s.salian cavalry again.st the Romans, 
who stood their ground firmly. He next 
advanced with his infantry. Seven times 
were the troops of P>Trhus driven from the 
field, and .seven times did they regain it. 
Finally Pyrrhus brought his elephants into 
aeflion, and the sight of the.se strange animals 
struck terror among the Romans, frightening 
their hor.sgs and their men alike, and thus 
breaking their ranks. The Thessalian cav- 
alry then charged and .scattered the Romans, 
and their rout became general. The mi.ser- 
’able remnant of the Roman army fled to 
Yen usia, leaving Pyrrhus complete master 
of the field ( B. C. 2S0). 

While viewing the .sanguinary field the 
j next day, Pyrrhus exclaimed; “Had I such 
' .soldiers as the Romans, the world would be 
j mine; or had they such a general as I, the 
1 world would be theirs!” He ordered the 
! bodies of the dead Romans to burned and 
j buried like those of his own men. Not a 
i man of the Roman army would have escaped 
had not a Roman officer wounded an elephant 
and thus thrown the pursuing forces of 
Pyrrhus into confusion. The Romans alto- 
gether lost fifteen thousand men, of whom 
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seven thousand were killed. Pyrrhus, how- 
ever, bought his vi(5tory dearly, as four thou- 
sand of his best troops and several of his 
best officers were slain, and he did not have 
the advantage possessed by the Romans of 
being able to replace the slain. Pyrrhus had 
thus proven his great military ability, ahd 
he now proceeded to reap the fruits of his 
vidlory. 

Many Italian cities now entered into an 
alliance with Pyrrhus, and nearly every one 
of the Greek cities joined him in the war. 
Some of these new allies of the Epirote king 
had been subje(?ls or friends of Rome. He 
had endeavored to recruit his army from the 
prisoners he had taken in battle, and whose 
valor he had recognized by his generous 
treatment of them. He explained to them 
that this was a pradlice somewhat prevalent 
among the Greeks; but he was completely 
surprised that not a solitary Latin or Roman 
captive joined him. He “learned that he 
was fighting not with mercenaries, but with 
a nation.” He seems to have been deeply 
impressed with this convicftion, and with the 
difficulty of the enterprise which he had 
undertaken. 

Pyrrhus therefore dropped the role of war- 
rior and sought to achieve his objedl by the 
exercise of the astute diplomacy of which 
he was master. He hoped that the Romans 
would be so thoroughly dispirited by their 
first reverse that they would be disposed to 
accept an honorable jieace; and he endeav- 
ored to secure the independence of the 
Greek cities of Italy, and to protect that in- 
dependence by forming between them a se- 
ries of states of the second and third class 
as independent allies of the new Greek 
power. In other words, he demanded, as 
the conditions of peace, the lilieration of all 
the Greek towns— and, therefore, of the 
Campanian and Lucanian towns especially — 
from their subjection to Rome, and the res- 
titution of the territory taken from the Sam- 
nites, the Daunians, the Eucanians and the 
Bruttiansl 

Pyrrhus sent his peace proposals to Rome 
through his friend and minister Cineas, the 
Thessalian orator. This person was so 


skillful a negotiator that Phyrrus often said 
that he had won more yicflories by the elo- 
quence of Cineas than by the sw.ords of his 
soldiers. Cineas performed his task with 
consummate skill, and, by improving every 
opportunity of impressing the Romans with 
•his admiration for their military bravery, he 
induced many to listen to his proposals of 
“peace, friendship and alliance.” At this 
juncflure Appius Claudius — who had been 
Censor thirty years before, and who was now 
a blind o\d man — was informed in his hpuse 
of the mission of Cineas, and of his success 
in inducing the Senate to make peace, with 
a vicflorious foe still upon the soil of Italy. 
Filled with patriotic indignation at the 
very thought of such a proposal, tjie blind 
old man caused his atfr^ndants to convey 
him in a litter into the Senate- House, where 
he gave vent to such an outburst of elo- 
quent and indignant denunciations of the 
proposals of the King of Epirus that 
the Senate rose to its true dignity, and 
answered Cineas that Rome would never 
consent to a peace so long as a foreign army 
remained on the soil of Italy. The Senate 
also voted that Cineas should leave the city 
that day. When Cineas returned to the 
camp of Pyrrhus, he informed his master 
tliat Rome looked like a great temple, and 
the Senate like an assembly of kings. 

The war then went on; Pyrrhus fighting 
for glor>% and the Romans for existence. It 
was a struggle between the genius of Pyrrhus 
and the unconquerable will of the Romans. 
While the peace negotiations were in prog- 
ress, Pyrrhus had moved into Campania. 
When he received the Roman Senate’s an- 
swer to his peace proposals, he marched 
towards Rome* with the design of adling in 
concert with the Etruscans. Pie was greatly 
surprised when he found the Roman Consul 
Publius Laevinus with a fresh army prepared 
to resist him. The Roman commander pro- 
tedled Capua against the Epirote king, and 
thwarted his efforts to open communication 
with Neapolis. Rome’s attitude was so firm 
that none of her important allies, except the 
Greek cities of Southern Italy, ventured to 
desert her. Pyrrhus encountered no army 
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But the difficulties in the why of Hanni- i the work of cutting a passage through this 
bal’s army now increased. The newly- ! massive solid rock. They effe<fled this by 
fallen snow had co\’ered up the paths, so I making large fires of wood on the rock until 
that the soldiers lost their way, and vast it was heated red hot, and then quenching it 
numbers of them fell dov?n the precipices and with vinegar. In this lyanner the huge 
were killed. At length they discovered solid rock was split into fragments, and a 
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their march obstrudled by a massive rock, passage was opened, through which Hanni- 
almost perpendicular, which shelved down bal’s entire anny passed and finally reached 
a depth of a thousand feet. There Hanni- i the open country on the south side of the 
bal’s soldiers pitched their capp amidst mountains. Hannibal’s passage of the Alps 
the deep snow, and the next day they began ' occupied fifteen days (B. C. 218). 
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Having mustered his forces, after crossing 
the Alps, Hannibal discovered that he had 
lost in the passage one half of the fifty *nine 
thousand men which he led across the 
Pyrenees. Whatev^er his faults may have 
been, his passage of the Alps, in the face 
of difficulties almost insurmountable, proved 
him to be one of the greatest generals that 
ever lived. The Insubrian Gauls welcomed 
Hannibal as a deliverer, and took advant- 
age of 'the opportunity thus afforded to lib- 
erate themselves from the hated dominion 
of Rome. 

When intelligence of Hannibal’s invasion 
of Italy reached Rome, the Consul Publius 
Cornelius Scipio was sent with an army 
against the invaders. Hannibal advanced 
against Scipio, and defeated and routed his 
army on the banks of the river Ticinus with * 
heavy loss, Scipio himself being wounded 
(B. C. 218). The Consul Tiberius Sempro- 
nius was now recalled from Sicily and sent 
with another Roman army against Hannibal. 
The armies of Scipio and Sempronius were 
both united, and Sempronius assumed com- 
mand of the whole, as Scipio was disabled 
on account of his wound. The next great 
battle was fought on the banks of the river 
Trebia, in December of the same year (B. 
C. 218). 

The crafty Carthaginian leader, well aware 
of the impetuosity of the Romans, sent a 
detachment of one thousand cavalry, each 
trooper carrying a foot-soldier behind him, 
to cross the Trebia and ravage the country. 
As Hannibal had foreseen and desired, this 
devastation provoked the Romans to battle. 
The Carthaginians, pretending a panic, fled 
hastily to the river, the Romans pursuing 
them across the stream, which was swollen 
by a heavy rain. It was a cold winter 
morning, and the Romans had been roused 
from their sleep to fight at the first alarm, 
without taking their breakfasts. When 
they had waded across the river and had 
become benumbed with the intense coldness 
of the water, they were suddenly attacked 
by the whole Carthaginian army, drawn up 
and ready to receive them. The Romans, 
chilled, hungr)^ and fatigued, were unable 


to maintain their ground against Hannibal’s 
fresh troops, but were completely routed. 
The defeated Romans lost twenty-six thou- 
sand men killed or drowned in the Trebia. 
Only ten thousand Romans survived; and 
these, finding themselves surrounded on all 
.sides, broke through the enemy’s ranks, and 
after fighting desperately in their retreat, 
finally succeeded in finding shelter in the 
city of Placentia. After this second great 
vidlory in Italy, Hannibal led his anny into 
winter-quarters in Liguria, where he rested 
until the following spring. 

Hannibal’s two vidtories at the Ticinus 
and the Trebia made him master of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, or Northern Italy; and the Cis- 
alpine Gauls, who had thus far stood aloof 
from the struggle between two giant powers, 
now flocked to his standard in large num- 
bers. Notwithstanding his successes, Han- 
nibal was greatly hampered by the suffer- 
ings of his African and Spanish soldiers, 
who were unable to endure the unusual sever- 
ity of the intensely cold winter. 

Early the next spring (B. C. 217) Hanni- 
bal attempted to cross the Apennines, but 
was obliged to desist in consequence of a 
violent storm of thunder, hail, wind and 
rain. The Romans were defeated in a battle 
at Placentia. Hannibal then marched his 
army southward through a marshy region, 
consuming four days in wading amid mud 
and water, during which his troops suffered 
every hardship. Hannibal lost an eye, and 
nearly all his beasts of burden perished. 
At length he entered Etruria, wljere a large 
Roman army under the Consul Caius Fla- 
minius lay encamped to dispute his further 
progress. Hannibal thus anticipated the 
movement of Flaminius, who had intended 
to dispute the passage of the Apennines 
with the Carthaginian general. When Fla- 
minius failed to do this, he awaited Haniy- 
bal at Arretium. Flaminius was a vain 
braggart and considered himself Hannibal’s 
superior, but the Carthaginian commander 
soon taught his boastful antagonist a severe 
lesson. 

Having learned the charadler of Flaminius, 
Hannibal, instead cf attacking him, marched 
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southward past him, and laid waste the 
country along his route, at the same time, by 
his taunts, stinging the Consul into aban- 
doning his strong position and following 
him. Enraged at the sight of Hannibars 
devastations, Flaminius was eager to come 
to blows with his adversar>^ Hannibal 
retreated before the Romans until he had 
decoyed the army of Flaminius into a narrow 
defile between the two steep hills of Cortona, 
closed at its outlet by a high hill, and at its 
entrance by Lake Trasinienus. 

In this position Hannibal placed his troops 
in ambush, so that the Romans were hem- 
med in between the Carthaginian army and 
Lake Trasim^nus before they were aware*of 
their peril. Hannibal’s stratagem on this 
occasion was favored by an accident. When 
the Romans were entering the defile in the 
morning, a dense fog arose from the lake, 
filling the lower portion of the defile. The 
Romans were thus unable to see their en- 
emies, or even their own men march, while 
Hannibal’s troops on the hills were in the 
sunshine. This military stratagem on the 
part of Hannibal was never surpassed in the 
success of its execution. At a given signal, 
the Carthaginian soldiers rushed down from 
the hills and assailed the anny of Flaminius 
in front, flank and rear. Not having time 
•or space to form in line of battle, the Romans 
were cut down in columns, so that they .speed- 
ily encountered a disastrous defeat. The 
Consul Flaminius him.self was killed. Fif- 
teen thousand of the Roman soldiers were 
killed or driven into the lake and drowned. 
Six thousand were taken pri.soiiers, and ten 
thousand saved themselves by dispersion 
and flight (B. C. 217). 

While this great battle was in progre.ss, a 
terrible earthquake occurred, which, though 
it destroyed many cities and towns, over- 
turned mountains, and stopped rivers in 
their courses, was unnoticed by the combat- 
ants, whose fury in the storm of battle was 
such that not one of them in either army 
perceived this great convulsion of nature. 
In the language of the immortal Byron, as 
expressed in the following forcible and beau- 
tiful lines: 


“Such was the storm of battle on that day, 

And such the fury whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that beneath the fray 
An earthquake rolled uiiheededly away. 

None felt stern nature rocking at his feet. 

And yaw’iiing forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a w^inding sheet. 

Such is th’ absorl)ing hate when warring nations 
meet.” 

The Roman disaster of Trasim^mus quite 
overwhelmed the people of Rome, as all 
Etruria was in the power of Hannibal, to 
whose advance the road to Rome was open. 
The Romans broke dowm all the bridges 
over the Tiber; and the Senate, unmoved 
and resolute, appointed Quintus Fabius 
Maximus Dicflator in this momentous crisis. 

Hannibal did not advance upon Rome 
after his great vidlory at Lake Trasimdnus, 
but marched into Apulia to rest and recruit 
his army. He endeavored to detach the 
Italian nations from their alliance with 
Rome by releasing the captives belonging 
to them that he had taken, and sending them 
away without ransom. But his efforts were 
u.selevss, as the Italian towns closed their 
gates against him and not one espoused his 
cause. During the month following his 
vi( 5 lory of Trasim6nus, Hannibal thoroughly 
reorganized his army on the Roman model. 
He u.sed the arms which he had taken in 
battle to equip his troops, and the work of 
reorganization w^as effedled in the enemy’s 
ver>^ presence. 

The Didlator Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
while posse.SvSed of courage, had also a 
proper degree of caution. He perceived 
that the only method by which the Romans 
could obtain any advantage over the enemy 
w^as by closely following them, haras.sing 
them and fatiguing them, by turning every 
wrong movement of theirs to his own ad- 
vantage, and by avoiding decisive battles. 
For this purpose he always encamped upon 
the highest grounds, those which were in- 
acces.sible to the enemy’s cavalry. When- 
ever they moved, he watched their move- 
ments, straitened their quarters, and cut off 
their provisions. By pursuing this new and 
cautious policy, Fabius Maximus acquired 
the title of Cunllator^ or the Delayer. 
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Fabius Maximus appears to have sup- 
posed that Hannibal would not venture to 
advance so long as the Roman army was 
held inta(5l, but he soon found himself mis- 
taken, as the gifted Carthaginian eluded 
him by descending into the rich plains of 
Campania. Hannibal had formed connec- 
tions in Capua, the Campanian capital and 
the second city of importance in the Roman 
dominion, ranking next to Rome itself. He 
hoped that the Campanians w’ould revolt 
from their alliance with Rome and espouse 
his cause; but in this hope he was doomed 
to disappointment, and he was obliged to 
content hirn.self with ravaging the country 
and colledling provisions to supply his army 
for the ensuing winter. During all this time 
the Roman soldiers, in consequence of the 
cautious policy of their new leader, were 
obliged to view from the hills the depreda- 
tions of Haunibal’s Numidian cavalry, who 
ravaged the country with fire and sword be- 
neath their very eyes. The Roman troops 
were highly exasperated at Fabius, ^d 
clamored to be led to battle. 

In pursuit of his new system of tacflics, 
Fabius Maximus at length seized the road 
leading to Capua, inclosed Hannibal among 
the Samnian mountain-passes, and lined the 
heights commanding the road with his 
troops, thinking that it was impossible for 
Hannitial to escape. The skillful Cartha- 
ginian general, however, rescued himself by 
such a stratagem as only a man of prompt 
resources could invent. He obtained two 
thousand oxen, and fastened bundles of 
brushwood to their horns, set the brushwood 
on fire at night, and drove them towards the 
heights which the Romans occupied. The 
oxen tossed their heads and ran wildly up 
the heights, seeming to fill the entire forest 
with fire. The Roman sentinels and out- 
posts , that were to guard the mountain 
passes fled in consternation, at seeing such a 
body of flames advancing towards them. 
By this stratagem Hannibal succeeded in 
drawing off his army and escaping through 
the defiles, but with considerable loss to his 
rear-guard. Fabius immediately withdrew 
the force he had posted to hold the road to 


Capua, and followed what he thought to be 
Hannibars army. As soon as Hannibal 
found the rfrad clear, he led his army past 
the point of danger, and the next morning 
he extricated his light troops from their po- 
sition on the heights, inflidling a consider- 
able loss upon the Romans. He then re- 
tired into Apulia, with abundance of provis- 
ions to supply his army during the winter. 

vStill pursuing the same cautious policy, 
Fabius Maximus followed Hannibill in all 
his movements, but was recalled to Rome 
before fimg. Upon his departure from the 
army, he left stri(51: orders to Minucius, who 
commanded the army during his absence, not 
to risk a battle. Minucius disregarded these 
orders by abandoning the strong position 
wliich F'abius had occupied on the hills, de- 
scending to the plains, and engaging the 
enemy with success in some slight a(5lion.s. 
These advantages were highly exaggerated 
at Rome; and the Roman people, who were 
dissatisfied with the slow and cautious mode 
of warfare pursued by Fabius Maximus, 
were anxious for a great and decisive battle, 
and were consequently induced to pass a 
decree placing Minucius on an equality of 
command with the Didlator. 

F'abius did not complain, but when he re- 
turned to the camp he divided the army wdth 
Minucius. Each general now followed his 
own separate plan; and Hannibal, by skill- 
ful maneuvering, w’as soon enabled to entice 
Minucius into an engagement, where the 
letter’s troops were only saved from being 
cut off to a man by Fabius, who, sacrifi- 
cing his private resentment to the pub- 
lic g(K)d, hastened to the relief of Minu- 
cius. Minucius frankly acknowledged his 
fault, and the entire army once more en- 
camped together. When his official year 
expired, Fabius Maximus retired from the 
command of the Roman army; and Teren- 
tius Varro, a man of low origin, with only 
his wealth and his self-conceit to recommend 
him, was appointed his successor, Ijeing one 
of the Consuls for that year. Varro’ s asso- 
ciate in command was the other Consul, 
.^milius Paulus, a man of quite different 
chara<5ler, experienced in the science of war, 
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cautious in action, and possessed with an 
utter contempt for his colleague. 

In the spring of B. C. 216 4 he Roman 
army numbered ninety thousand men; and 
the two Consuls, Terentius Varro and iEmil- 
ius Paulus, resolved to hazard a great battle I 
with Hannibal, who was then encamped at 
Caniue, in Apulia. As the Romans ap- 
proached, Hannibal took a position bringing • 
the wind in his rear, knowing that the wind 
must greatly distress the advancing Romans, 
because at that season it was constantly blow- 
ing one way, and carrying vast clouds with 
it from the parched plains behind. Hanni- 
bal’s army now numbered but sixty-thousand 
men, two- thirds the number of the Roman 
anny by which it was now opposed. 

On their arrival in sight of Hannibal’s 
army, the two Roman Consuls agreed to 
take the command on alternate days, ^mil- 
ius Paulus commanded on the first day, and 
considered it prudent not to attack the 
enemy. But on the following da}^ Teren- 
tius Varro, without asking the advice of*his 
colleague, gave the signal for battle, crossed 
a branch of the river Aufidus, that .separated 
the two armies, before the little town of 
Cannae, and arranged his forces in line of 
battle. The battle commenced with the 
attack by the light-armed Roman infantry. 
The Roman cavalry engaged next, but as 
they were unable to stand against Hanni- 
bal’s Numidian cavalry, the Roman legions 
came up to support their own cavalr>\ The 
battle now became general. The Romans 
vainly endeavored to break the center of the 
Carthaginian line, where the Gauls and the 
Spaniards were stationed. When Hannibal 
observed this movement on the part of the 
Romans, he ordered a portion of those 
troops to give way, .so as to allow the 
Romans to advance until the}' were sur- 
rounded, when a chosen body of African 
troops fell upon the Roman flanks, and as 
the Romans were unable to offer any effedl- 
ual resistance they were cut dowm, in the 
language of the ancient historian, “like 
ripe corn before the reaper.” The Consul 
Terentius Varro made a desperate effort to 
remedy his fatal blunder; but Hannibal’s 


Africans, who were fresh and vigorous,, 
maintained with, ea.se the advantage which 
they had gained over Varro’ s wearied troops. 
At length the rout of the Romans became 
general along the whole line, and Varro’ s 
boastings ceased. The Consul ^milius 
Paulus was killed while fighting brav^^ly; 
while Varro escaped to Venusia with seventy 
horse. Such was the famous battle of Can- 
nae, in which the Romans suffered so fright- 
ful a defeat that the very existence of Rome 
was in danger (B. C. 216). The Roman 
loss was fifty thousand killed, among whom 
were so many knights that it is said that 
Hannibal sent to Carthage, as trophies, 
three bushels of rings stripped from their 
fingers. 

This catastrophe, the greatest ever expe- 
rienced by the Romans, produced consterna- 
tion and grief at Rome; but the courageous 
Senate remained as firm and immovable aj? 
ever. By the advice of Fabius Maximus, 
the Senate took measures to preserve the 
tranquillity of the city. A general mourn- 
ing of thirty days was appointed, and all 
public and private religious rites were sus- 
pended. Fabius Pi(flor, the writer of the 
earliest Roman history, was sent to Greece 
to consult the oracle of Apollo at Delphi; 
wdiile recourse was also had to the Sibylline 
Books, and by their direcflions, two Greeks, 
a man and a woman, w^ere buried alive in 
the ox-market. Such was the influence 
exercised by superstition in this alarming 
crisis of Rome’s affairs. 

The Senate appointed Marcus Junius Dic- 
tator. the Roman citizens of age to 

bear arms were enrolled, and many of the 
slaves volunteered their .services. The 
weapons and arms which the Romans had 
taken, from their enemies in former wars, 
and which had been hung up as trophies in 
the temples and porticos, were now taken 
down and put to adlive use. Military critics 
have censured Hannibal for not marching 
to Rome immediately after his great vidlory 
at Cannae, but his army was inadequate to 
the siege of the city, and the allies of the 
Romans would have been able to cut off his 
supplies. 
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Hannibal’s great vidlor^- at Cannae made 
him master of all Southern Italy. ^ Except- 
ing the Roman colonies and the Greek cities 
held by Roman garrisons, every town in 
that portion of the Italian peninsula sur- 
rendered to the triumphant Carthaginian 
general. Capua opened its gates to him 
and became his winter-quarters, and there 
Hannibal desired to repose and recruit his 
army, after the fatigues of three eventful 
years in this history of Rome and Carthage. 
Capua had for a long time been considered 
tlie abode of luxury and the corruption of 
all military virtue. A new scene of pleasure 
was now opened to Hannibars barbarian 
soldiers, who immediately abandoned them- 
selves to riotous living and debauchery. 
These corrupting influences enervated his 
hardy veterans, who were consequently dis- 
abled from enduring the fatigues of war 
when they were again called into a ci^ive ser- 
vice in the field. 

In consequence of his victory at Cannae, 
Hannibal gained two important allies — King 
Philip V. of Macedon and Hieronymus, King | 
of Syracuse. Thus Rome was obliged to ' 
divide her forces, in order to confront her 
new foes. Hannibal considered His ultimate 
triumph as certain. But his ungrateful 
country prevented this result by pursuing 
a selfish and ungenerous policy in her con- 
duct towards the only man capable of de- 
feating Ronie. 

Rome’s conduct: in this perilous emer- 
gency was worthy of her name and her past 
history. By the greatest exertions another 
large Roman army was placed in the field 
to confront Hannibal, while Macedon and 
Syracuse were too much occupied at home 
to be able to render any aid to the Cartha- 
ginian leader. The Greek cities and the 
Roman colonies of Southern Italy, undis- 
mayed by the catastrophe of Cannae, kept 
their gates closed against the vidlorious 
Carthaginians-, and it was ver^^ evident that 
Hannibal had obtained ever>" advantage 
that could be acquired without a new cam- 
paign. Besides, the Roman armies were 
now led by new generals. 

Under the leadership of such able com^ 


manders as Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus 
and Marcus Valerius, and, above all, by 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, who became 
the ruling spirit of the war, the Romans 
were enabled during the year B. C. 215 to 
make a succes.sful sally against Hannibal at 
Nola, which he was then besieging. The 
Carthaginian leader next endeavored to 
force the Romans to raise the siege of Capua 
and attacked them in their trenches, but met 
with a disastrous repulse in which he suf- 
fered considerable loss. He then advanced 
in the direction of Rome, but was obliged 
to retire, in consequence of finding a supe- 
rior army prepared to confront him. Thus 
the corrupting influences of the luxurious 
living at Capua so enervated Hannibar.s 
troops as to put an end to his career of vic- 
tory in Italy; and he was obliged to ac- 
knowledge that he needed heavy reinforce- 
ments from Africa and Spain in order to 
efle< 5 l the conquest of Italy. 

Hasdrubal, Hannibars brother, had been 
defeated by the two Scipios on the banks of 
the Ebro, in Spain, and was so hard pressed in 
that country that the troops and supplies 
which had been raised in Carthage for Han- 
nibal were sent to Hdsdrubal,*as the secur- 
ity of Spain was of the first importance. 
While the war had been in progress in Italy, 
the Romans, commanded by Marcus Claud- 
ius Marcellus, were occupied in Sicily, where 
they were engaged in the siege of Syracuse. 

In B. C. 215 Hierdnynuis, King of Syra- 
cuse, was killed. The city was for a long 
time (Jefended by the mechanical itigenuity 
of the celebrated philosopher and mathema- 
tician Archimedes, who invented machines 
that destroyed the Roman ships, and thus 
baffled their efforts to capture the city. 
The Romans, however, were finally enabled 
to obtain possession of many of the outworks 
of the city by treachery, and thus eventu- 
ally obliged the inhabitants to surrender 
(B. C. 212). The revenge of the Romans 
was terrible. The triumphant Roman sol- 
diery pillaged Syracuse, and vast numbers 
of the citizens were massacred. 

During the plunder of the city, a Roman 
soldier entered the room where ArchimMes 
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was deeply engaged in a mathematical prob- 
lem, and not knowing who he was, killed 
him. This deed overwhelmed the trium- 
phant Marcellas with grief, as he admired 
the genius of Archimedes, although it had 
been exercised against hinivSelf. Already 
there had begun to prevail at Rome a love 
for science, and numbers of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of the Republic were 
proud of their patronage of art and litera- 
ture. Marcellas ordered that Archimddes 
be honorably buried, and that a tomb be 
ere( 5 led to his memory. The numerous 
paintings, statues, and other works of art, 
found in Syracuse, were .sent to Rome to 
adorn that city; and the prosperity of Syra- 
cuse was forever at an end. 

Capua was besieged by several Roman 
legions, and, reduced by famine, was com- 
pelled to surrender in B. C. 21 1. Twenty- 
seven Capuan Senators died by their own 
hands, and fifty-three by the ax of the exe- 
cutioner; and the citizens of Capua were 
reduced to slavery, and the treasures of the 
unfortunate city were .sent to Rome. In B. 
C. 209 Tarentum was taken by the Romans 
under Fabius Maximus, who reduced the 
citizens to slavery and took posse.ssion of 
the treasures of the captured city. All the 
towns of Southern Italy and Sicily which 
had revolted against the Romans soon re- 
turned to their allegiance. 

In Spain, Hdsdrubal gallantly defended 
himself against the Romans under the com- 
mand of the Scipio.s — Cneius and Publius — 
who sought to wre.^ that vast peninsula 
from the Carthaginian dominion. The 
Scipios had by degrees succeeded in gain- 
ing the superiority over Hdsdrubal, and had 
well-nigh driven him out of Spain, when 
in B. C. 212 he infiidled a terrific defeat 
upon the Scipios, both of whom were slain. 
Thereupon the Romans sent Caius Clau- 
dius Nero, an able but unpopular leader, to 
succeed the Scipios, with a reinforcement of 
twelve thousand troops. This commander 
was successful in restoring the prestige of 
the Roman arms, but he was unable to win 
over any allies to Rome, though he almost 
succeeded in capturing Hdsdfhbal in B. C. 


210, The next year the Roman Senate sent 
the younger Publius Scipio, the son of the 
Consul Publius Scipio, to Spain to succeed 
Nero. 

The younger Scipio was the first of a long 
line of great Roman commanders, and he 
soon exhibited his military talents by re- 
ducing Hdsdrubal to extremities and taking 
Carthagena, the capital of the Cartha- 
ginian po.ssessions in Spain. In B. C. 208 
he defeated Hdsdrubal in the South of 
Spain. 

In the meantime Hannibal was reduced 
to such desperate straits in Southern Italy 
that the Carthaginian Senate ordered his 
brother Hdsdrubal to proceed to his assist- 
ance with a body of forces drawn from 
Spain. Accordingly after his last defeat in 
Spain, Hdsdrubal left two of his subordi- 
nates in control of the Carthaginian inter- 
ests in Spain, and marched for Italy by 
way of Gaul. He fought his way to the 
North of Spain, and cros.sed the Pyrenees at 
their wevStern extremity, into Gaul. He 
advanced to the Alps without encountering 
any opposition. Many of the Gauls joined 
his .standard, thus largely increasing his 
army as he advanced. He crossed the Alps 
by his brother’s route, and de.scended into 
Cisalpine Gaul, or Northern Italy, in the 
.spring of B. C. 207. The Romans had not 
expe( 5 led him in Italy .so .soon, and were 
therefore unprepared to oppose him. He 
might have taken Rome and thus decided 
the war in favor of Carthage had he ad- 
vanced upon the city promptly, but he threw 
away all his opportunities by turning aside 
to lay siege to Placentia, ana the letter dis- 
closing his plans fell into the pos.se.ssion of 
the Coirsul Nero, thus giving the Romans 
due warning. 

In the meantime Hannibal, who .since the 
battle of Cannae had been occupied with 
completing the conquest of Southern Italj^ 
began moving northwards as .soon as he 
heard that his brother had pas.sed the Alps. 
Nero followed him very closely with a Ro- 
man army of forty thousand men, but it was 
very evident that the Carthaginian general 
was not hampered in his movements by this 
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Roman army, as he eluded it by one of the 
flank marches so characfleristic of him, when 
he felt disposed to do so. 

When Hannibal arrived at Canusium he 
halted to await a dispatch from his brother 
providing for the union of their armies. 
The Roman outposts intercepted this letter 
and carried it to Nero. It disclosed Hds- 
drubal’s purpose to proceed toward the south 
by the Flaminian road, and mentioned Nar- 
nia as the place where he hoped to join 
Hannibal. Nero instantly sent a detach- 
ment of eight thousand men from his army 
to Narnia to insure the safety of that place, 
and with a body of seven thousand sele( 5 l 
troops he left his camp and hastened to 
Senna Gallica, where the other Roman 
Consul, Marcus Livius, was awaiting Has- 
drubal’s advance. 

Hasdrubal was ignorant of the reinforce- 
ment of the Roman anny under Livius by 
the detachment under Nero, but his ear dis- 
cerned one more trumpet note than usual at 
sunrise in the Roman camp, and as he rode 
forth to reconnoiter, he found that the horses 
had been over-driven and the armor of the 
men stained. He therefore delayed until 
night, when he moved to make the passage 
of the river Metaurus in quest of a stronger 
position. But he was betrayed by his 
guides, and at dawn the next morning his 
exhausted troops were yet on the nearer 
side of the stream, where the Roman army 
under the two Consuls, numbering forty-five 
thousand men, .soon overtook Hdsdrubal’s 
force of sixty thousand men. 

Hasdrubal made the best arrangements 
of his troops possible in this emergency, 
placing the ten elephants in front “like a 
line of moving fortresses, ’ ' his veteran Span- 
i,sh infantry on the right, the Ligurians in 
the center, and the Gauls on the left. The 
con{li( 5 l which followed — knowm as the bat- 
tle of the Metaurus (B. C. 207) — was mo.st 
fierce and bloody. Both armies fought with 
the convidlion that the fate of the war depend- 
ed upon the issue of this struggle, and there 
was absolutely no hope for the vanquished. 
Finally the Consul, by a circuitous move- 
ment, fell upon the Spanish infanty, which 
57 


had already borne the brunt of the contest. 
Hdsdrubal himself fought brav^ely during 
the whole conflict, and, when he perceiv’ed 
that all was lost, he disdained to survive his 
defeat or to adorn a Roman triumph, and 
spurring his horse into the midst of a Ro- 
man cohort, he fell covered with w^ounds, 
thus bravely meeting a .soldier’s death. The 
carnage was frightful. The Carthaginian 
army was totally destroyed, fifty-six thou- 
sand of Hdsdrubal’s troops being slain. 

Hannibal had long been looking impa- 
tiently at Canusium for his brother; and on 
the very night when he had l>een assured 
that he would arrive, the Consul Nero, with 
his vidlorious army, reached Hannilmrs 
camp at Canusium, and ordered Hd.sdru- 
bal’s bloody head to be thrown into the 
camp over the ramparts. Thereupon Han- 
nibal, struck with the bloody sight, ex- 
claimed : “I see the doom of Carthage ! ’ ’ 
In this brutal manner did the Consul repay 
Hannibars generosity in giving honorable 
burials to i^milius Paulus, Gracchus, and 
Marcellus. 

Hannibal was right in his interpretation 
of the significance of the bloody me.ssage, 
as his brother’s terrible defeat and death had 
lost everything for Carthage. He abandoned 
his camp and retreated southward into 
Bruttium, resolved to adl on the defensive 
and maintain his position in vSouthern Italy 
among the mountain fiistnesscs of that 
region, whose ports afforded him a safe 
exit from the countr}'. For three years did 
Hannibal hold this position, but the events 
of his campaigns in Italy during this period 
w^ere unsuccessful. 

To add to the gloom of the cause of Car- 
thage, the Romans now alarmed the Car- 
thaginians with the prospedl of a w^ar in 
Africa by entering into an alliance with 
Massinissa, King of Numidia; and the 
youthful Cornelius Publius vSeipio — who in 
a campaign of five years had established the 
Roman supremacy in Spain, and who upon 
his return to Rome was honored for his ser- 
vices by being made Consul — now formed a 
plan to invade Africa and thus make the 
Carthaginians tremble for their own city. 
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Accordingly, in B. C. 204, Scipio sailed 
from* Italy for Africa with an army of thirty 
thousand men, forty ships of war, and four 
hundred transports. He encountered no 
enemy on his voyage, and eife( 5 ted a landing 
on the African coast near Utica. He found 
the Carthaginians supported by an army of 
fifty thousand Libyan infantry and ten 
thousand cavalry, under Syphax, a native 
king, and he therefore found himself obliged 
to confine himself to the coast. 

The following year (B. C. 203) Scipio 
sur]:)rised the Carthaginian camp and de- 
feated their army with frightful slaughter, 
forty thousand of them being slain. He 
then besieged Utica. The Carthaginians 
made great efforts to defend .so important 
a city, and were strengthened by a reinforce- 
ment of Macedonian and Spanish auxilia- 
ries, l)ut were again defeated and routed by 
vSeipio, and were pursued by the vidlorious 
Roman legions to the very walls of Car- 
thage itself. The Carthaginians were un- 
able to keep the field any longer in the face 
of these repeated defeats, and Carthage it- 
self was exposed to the perils of a siege. 
Tunes (now Tunis), almost within sight of 
Carthage, opened its gates to the triumph- 
ant Scipio. 

In this dire extremity, the Carthaginian 
Senate recalled Hannibal from Italy to the 
defense of his own countr}^ (B. C. 202). The 
regret and mortification of Hannibal at re- 
ceiving this order was indescribable, but he 
obeyed with the promptness and submission 
of the meanest soldier. He retired from 
Italy with the deepest grief, after having 
held dominion over the finest portions of 
that country for sixteen years. After land- 
ing at Leptis, he took up his march for 
Hadrumetum, where numerous volunteers 
were awaiting his arrival. 

The urgent reque.sts of the citizens of 
Carthage induced Hannibal to advance to 
Zama, a town about five day’s march to the 
west of Carthage. Upon his arrival at 
Zama, he sent three spies to explore the 
Roman camp. These were taken and brought 
1 efore Scipio, who ordered them to be shown 
through every part of his camp, after which 


they were dismissed and allowed to return 
to Hannibal’s camp in safety. Struck by 
this condu( 5 I of Scipio, which evinced so 
much confidence in his own strength, Han- 
nibal proposed a personal interview, hoping 
thus to obtain favorable terms of peace from 
the Roman commander. 

The two generals met the next day. Han- 
nibal opened the conference by expressing 
the wish that one people had not gone out 
of Africa, or the other out of Italy, tlu ir 
natural dominions. He reminded vSeipio of 
the instability of fortune, alluding to him- 
self as a remarkable example; and concluded 
by offering, on the part of Carthage, to cede 
Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and all the other 
i.slands in the Western Mediterranean, to the 
Romans. Scipio’ s reply was that nothing 
remained for Carthage except vic 5 lory or un- 
conditional subnussion. This ended the 
conference, and each general withdrew to 
prepare for the inevitable conflidl. 

Then followed the famous battle of Zama 
— one of the most important battles in all 
history — which was fought iti the spring of 
the year B. C. 202. It was important in 
various particulars — as regards command- 
ers, armies, the two contending powers, or 
the dominion that was at stake. Hanni- 
bal’s army had the advantage of the supe- 
riority of numbers, but his troops were 
chiefly raw levies; only a portioi? of them 
having .served in his campaigns in Italy,* 
and being thus able to vie with the troops 
of Scipio in discipline and .steadine.ss. 

The battle commenced with the elephants 
on the Carthaginian side. At the ver}^ first 
on.set, these huge beasts were terrified by 
the shouts of the Romans, and were 
wounded by the Roman slingers and archers. 
They quickly turned on their drivers, and 
spread confusion in the Carthaginian ranks, 
especially among the cavalry. The Ro- 
mans followed up this advantage, and soon 
put the entire Carthaginian army to rout, 
so that Hannibal was disastrously defeated. 
Twenty thousand were killed on the Car- 
thaginian side, and as many were taken 
prisoners. The Romans lost only two thou- 
sand men. Hannibal, who had done every- 
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thing a great general could do to win the 
vi( 5 tory, fled with a few horsemen to Hadrii* 
nietuin, fortune apparently delighting in 
confounding his experience, his genius and 
his valor. 

After his arrival at Hadrumetum, Hanni- 
bal was summoned to Carthage by his gov- 
ernment, and he returned to that city after 
an absence of thirty-six years. The battle 
of Zama had extinguished the last hope of 
Carthage, which was now absolutel>' at the 
mercy of vi( 5 lorions Rome, and the van- 
quished Carthaginians were obliged to sub- 
mit to whatever conditions their Roman 
conquerors chose to di( 5 late. 

Accordingly, in B. C. 201, peace was con- 
cluded l)et\veen the contending powers. 
Carthage surrendered all her territories out- 
side of Africa to Rome, and restored to 
Massinissa, Kingof Numidia,the efficient ally 
of the Romans in the last campaign of tlue 

war, all the territory which she had wrested 
from him. Carthage also gave up her fleet 
and her elephants to the Romans, and agreed 
to pay to Rome a yearly tribute of two hun- 
dred talents, and bound herself to enter 
upon no war in the future without the con- 
sent of the Romans. 

Thus ended the Second Punic War, after 
a continuance of seventeen years (B. C. 218- 
201), in tjie humiliation of Carthage, which 
now virtually lost her national independence 
and became a tributary of Rome. The vic- 
torious vSeipio — thereafter surnamed Africa- 

uus, in memory of his conquest — was re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm at Rome 
on his return to that city, and was honored 
with a most splendid triumph ( as the magnifi- 
cent pageants and processions which the 
Romans gave in honor of their victorious 
generals were called); while Hannibal was 
driven into exile by his ungrateful country- 
men. 

The triumph was the highest reward 
which a Roman general could attain; and, 
as vSeipio’s triumph was the most splendid 
in all Roman history, we may as well de- 
scribe it in this connection. 

The vutorious chieftain waited outside 
the city walls until the Senate had decided 


in regard to his claim to the honor. Several 
conditions had to be observed. It wa.s^re- 
quired that the victory must have been over 
foreign, and not over domestic foes; that it 
must not have been for the recovery of .some- 
thing l(3st, but for an actual extension of* 
Rome’s dominion: that the war must be 
finished and the Roman army withdrawn 
from the field, as the .soldiers were entitled 
to a share in their general’s triumph. The 
honor could only be conferred upon indi- 
viduals of Consular or Prietorian rank. An 
officer of lower grade could only receive an 
ovation, in which he entered the cit)i on 
foot; but the chariot was a mark of kingly 
state only to be allowed to the highest in 
rank. 

When a triumph was decreed, a sj)ecial 
vote of the Roman people allowed the gen- 
eral to retain his militar>^ command inside 
the city walls for the day, becau.se he must 
have resigned it upon entering the city gates, 
without a .suspension of the law. On the 
appointed day, the Senate and all the mag- 
istrates, in magnificent co.stume, met the 
general thus honored at the Triumphal 
Gate. They were placed at the head of the 
proce.ssion, and were followed by a band of 
trumpeters and by a train of wagons laden 
with the .spoils of the conquered countries, 
which were indicated by tablets inscribed 
with their names in large letters. Models 
of the captured cities, in wood or ivory; 
pieflures of mountains, rivers, or other natu- 
ral features of the countries subjugated; 
loads of gold, silver, precious stones, vases, 
.statues, and whatever* was most costly, cu- 
rious, or admired in the spoils of temples 
and palaces, constituted an es.senlial por- 
tion of the display. A band of flute-play- 
ers came next, and these were preceded by 
white oxen, destined for the sacrifice, their 
horns being gilded and adorned with 
wreaths of flowers and fillets of wool. Ele- 
phants and other strange animals from the 
subdued regions were followed by a train of 
captive princes or leaders with their families, 
and a multitude of captives of inferior rank, 
loaded with chains. 

The twelve li< 5 lors of the imperator fol- 
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lowed next in vsingle file, their fasces being 
wreathed in laurel. The triuinphant gen- 
eral himself came last, in his chariot drawn 
by four horses. His robes sparkled with 
golden embroidery. He bore a scepter, and 
his head was decorated with a wreath of 
Delphic laurel. Behind him was a slave 
holding a crown of Etruscan gold, who was 
instructed to whisper in his master’s ear oc- 
casionally: “ Remember that thou art but 

a man.” The general’s sons and lieuten- 
ants rode behind him; and were followed by 
the whole army, their spears being adorned 
with laurels. These either sang hymns of 
praise, or amused themselves and the spec- 
tators with coarse jokes and doggerel verses 
at the expense of their general. This rude 
license of speech was supposed to neutralize 
the effect of extravagant flattery, which the 
Romans were taught particularly to dread, 
as are the modern Italians. All the inhabi- 
tants of the city, in gala dress, thronged the 
streets; and all the temples and shrines in 
the city were adorned with flowers. 

One feature of the occasion presented a 
horrible contrast to the joy of the day. 
Some of the captured leaders were led aside 
and put to death, just as the procession had 
almost completed its march to the Capitol. 
When the execution of these distinguished 
captives was announced, the sacrifices were 
offered in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
The general’s laurel crown was placed in the 
lap of the image. A magnificent banquet 
was served; and the ” triumphator ” was 
escorted home, late in the evening, by a 
multitude of citizens carrying torches and 
pipes. The state presented him a site for a 
house; and a laurel-wreathed statue of the 
founder of this triumphal mansion was 
placed at his entrance, to commemorate his 
glory to his latest posterity. 

By the result of the Second Punic War, 
Rome got rid of her most dangerous rival 
for the dominion of the civilized world, and 
became supreme over the Western Mediter- 
ranean and the lands surrounding it. A 
Roman prote( 5 lorate was establislied over 
the native tribes of Northern Africa, and 
the hitherto-independent kingdom of Syra- 


cuse was annexed to the Roman province 
of Sicily. The principal portion of Spain 
was likewise annexed to the Roman domin- 
ions, and the wealth of the great militar}' 
republic was now vastly increased. 

The Romans severely punished the South- 
ern Italian states for their revolt against the 
Roman power after the battle of Cannae. 
All the native races of Italy, except those 
of Latium, were depressed, and a Latin do- 
minion was extended over the entire Italian 
peninsula. The war between the Romans 
and the Cisalpine Gauls, begun during the 
Second Punij War, continued after the 
peace between Rome and Carthage; but ten 
years after that treaty of peace (B. C. 191) 
the Cisalpine Gauls were finally and thor- 
oughly subdued, and they became Latinized 
with wonderful facility. 

In the meantime, during the Second Punic 
War, the Romans had become involved in a 
long war with Philip V., King of Macedmi. 
After Hannibal’s great victory at Lake Tras- 
imenus, Philip believed the power of the 
Roman Republic to be irretrievably ruined, 
and was encouraged to prosecute his designs 
against the Roman power on the east side 
of the Adriatic. Accordingly in B. C. 216 the 
King of Macedon began to negotiate with 
Hannibal for an alliance with Carthage, 
with a view of furthering his ambitious de- 
signs in Greece and Illyria. The Macedon- 
ian ambassadors were taken prisoners by the 
Romans, but the following year the nego- 
tiations between Philip and the Carthagin- 
ians were brought to a successful termination, 
and an alliance was concluded between Mace- 
don and Carthage. Philip began the war 
against Rome in B. C. 214 by besiegipg Apol- 
lonia, the principal seaport of the Romans 
in Illyria, and capturing Oricum* jBnt the 
Macedonian king soon discovered;' that he 
had seriously underestimated the power of 
Rome. The Romans under Marcus Valerius 
Lawfnus raised the siege of ;Apollonia by 
surprising the Macedoijian camp, and Philip 
was obliged to burn his ships and beat a 
hasty retreat. Still cherishing his designs 
against the power of Rome, Philip aroused 
the animosity of the Greeks by his insolent 
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and arbitrary treatment of them, and caused 
Aratus of Sicyon, the general of the Achaean 
League, to be poisoned for venturing to re- 
monstrate with him. 

In B. C. 21 1, when the Romans had re- 
covered from their disasters in Italy, they 
formed an alliance with the iEtolians, the 
Elians, the Spartans, the Illyrians, and At- 
tains I., King of Pergamus, and invaded 
the Macedonian dominions, reducing Philip 
to such desperate straits that he was obliged 
to solicit aid from Carthage, instead of being 
able to furnish assistance to that power in 
her gigantic struggle with Roane. 

The Romans captured Zacynthus, Nesos 
and (Eniadae, Anticyra in Locris, and the 
island of .Egina, and bestowed them on the 
iEtolians. The finst two 3 ears of the war 
were signalized with various success. In B. 
C. 209 Philopcemeii, tke commander of the 
armies of che Acha;?an League, defeated the 
Spartans, the allies of the Romans, at Man- 
tin^^a; thus enabling the King of Macedon 
to dictate terms of peace to the ^tolians, 
with whom lie made a separate treaty. The 
Romans, desirious of devoting all their ex- 
ertions to the dcstrucl^ion of Carthage, 
agreed to a treaty of peace with Macedon, 
on terms honorable to all parties, B. C. 205. 

The unscrupulous and reckless ambition 
of Philip V. of Macedon soon involved him 
in wars with Rhodes and Pergamus, in 
which his fleet was defeated off Chios; but 
his subsequent vi< 5 lory of Lad6 gave him 
possession of Thasos, Samos, Chios in Caria, 
and several places in Ionia. As Pergamus 
was an ally of Rome, Philip’s attack on that 
kingdom involved him in another war with 
the Roman Republic. In B. C. 200 Rome 
remonstrated with the Macedonian king be- 
cause of his attack on her ally and his vio- 
lation of the treaty of peace in which Perga- 
mifs had been included; but Philip disre- 
garded Rome’s warning. Rome therefore 
declared war against the King of Macedon 
in the same year (B. C. 200). 

In the meantime Philip was engaged in 
besieging Athens, but was obliged to retire 
when the Roman fleet arrived before the 
city. But before he withdrew be gratified 


his rage by barbarously destroying the 
beautiful gardens and buildings in the 
.suburbs, including the Lyceum and the 
sepulchers of the Athenian heroes. ,He 
afterwards returned with a larger army and 
perpetrated additional outrages. Some of 
the Clreek states were the allies of Rome in 
this war; .some were in alliance with Mace- 
don, while others were neutral. For several 
years the war was not marked by any deci- 
.sive results; but in B. C. 19S the Consul 
Titus Quinc^ius P’laniinius succeeded in in- 
ducing the Achaean League to join the Ro- 
man alliance, to which the Avtolian League 
had already l^ecome attached. At the same 
time Flaminius declared himself the cham- 
pion of the separate independence of the 
Greek .states, and nearly every state of Greece 
e.spou.sed his cause. 

In B.C. 197 the Roman army commanded 
by Plaminius infl idled an irretrievable de- 
feat upon King Philip V. of Macedon in the 
decisive battle of Cynoscephalae, near vSeo- 
tussa, in The.ssaly. The Macedonian king- 
dom, already menaced from the diredlion of 
Illyria by a combined army of Romans, Illyr- 
ians and Dardanians, and from the .sea by 
the fleets of Rome, Pergamus and Rhodes, 
was .so exhausted that Philip was under the 
nece.s,sity of .soliciting peace. In B. C. 196 
a treaty of peace was made by which the 
Macedonian king withdrew his garrisons 
from the Greek towns and acknowledged 
the indej)endcnce of the Greek states, sur- 
rendered his fleet to the Romans, and paid 
j a war-indemnity of one thousand talents to 
: Rome. To gratify the national vanity 
i of the Greeks, F’laminius, at the I.sthmian 
Games, proclaimed the independence of 
Greece from the Macedonian dominion; but 
, the Romans were as anxious to extend their 
supremacy over all Greece as the King of 
Macedon had been to maintain his ascend- 
ency over the country, and the Roman 
armies were not withdrawn from the Helle- 
nic peninsula until B. C. 194. 

In the final .settlement of Grecian affairs, 
the Romans assigned smaller limits to the 
various Greek states than they had pre- 
viously possessed, and left the Achaean and 
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^tolian Leagues remain as a check upon 
each other. Most of the Grecian states were 
sativsfied with the new arrangement, as 'the 
separate independetice of each state was 
guaranteed. But the yEtolians were not 
contented, and sought to induce Macedon, 
Sparta, and the Syrian kingdom of the Se- 
leucidje to assist them in subverting the new 
settlement. Antiochus the Great of Syria 
responded to the re(piest of the AJtolians by 
marching into Greece with an army not 
sufficiently large for the task on hand; and 
he was defeated by the Romans at Ther- 
mopylae in B. C. 1 91, and compelled to retreat 
into Asia Minor, whither he was pursued by 
the Roman army commanded by Scipio Afri- 
canus^ and his brother Scipio Aj^iaticus. 
After sUvStaining a frightful defeat in the 
great battle of Magnesia, near liphesus, 
from the two Scipios (B. C. 190), Antiochus 
the Great was forced to accept a peace by 
which he gave up to the Romans all his ter- 
ritories in Europe and all those in Asia Minor 
except Cilicia, to pay to the Romans fifteen 
thou.sand talents, (a sum equal to about 'fif- 
teen million dollars of our money), and to 
deliver up Hannibal, who was then living 
in exile at his court, and whom the Romans 
believed to have contributed to the war by 
his intrigues. The ^tolians were compelled 
to submit unconditionally to Rome, which 
deprived them of a part of their territory, 
and reduced them to the condition of subje< 5 l 
allies of the Republic. 

Finding the vindidlive Romans determined 
upon his destrudlion, Hannibal secretly left 
the dominions of Antiochus the Great, and, 
after w^andering for some time from one petty 
state to another, finally found refuge at the 
court of Prusias, King of Bithynia. But 
the Romans did not feel secure .so long as the 
great Carthaginian general was living. With 
a mean and revengeful spirit utterly un- 
worthy of a great nation, they sent one of 
their generals to Prusias to demand that 
Hannibal be delivered into their power. 
Fearing to incur the resentment of the Ro- 
mans, and hoping to conciliate their friend- 
ship by this breach of hospitality, Prusias 
ordered a. guard to be placed over Hannibal 


with the design of surrendering him to the 
Romans. 

The unfortunate old Carthaginian general, 
thus persecuted with implacability from one 
country to another, and perceiving that all 
means of escajie were cut off from him, finally 
committed suicide by swallowing poison, 
which he had for a long time carried with 
him for this pun^ose (B. C. 183). With his 
dying breath he reproached the Romans for 
their degeneracy and Prusias for betraying 
his guest. Hannibal’s great rival and con- 
queror, Scipio Africanus, who, having been 
treated with ingratitude by his own country- 
men, spent his last days in voluntary exile, 
died the .same year. 

On his return to Rome from his campaign 
against Antiochus the Great of Syria, Scipio 
Africanus was accused of having secreted 
some of the treasure* obtained from the Syr- 
ian king; and, .scorning to answer the unjust 
accu.«ation, the conqueror of Hannibal re- 
tired into exile into a country village of 
Southern Italy, where he died shortly after- 
wards (B. C. 183). The instances of Hanni- 
bal and Scipio Africanus are striking illus- 
trations of the saying that “ Republics are 
ungrateful. ’ ’ 

Scipio dire( 5 led that his remains should 
not be conveyed to Rome, which had re- 
paid his valiant services with such ba.se in- 
gratitude. Nevertheless, the day of his 
death was a day of universal sorrow in 
Rome, and many who had treated this great 
general with injustice during his life shed 
tears at his death. A monument was after- 
wards eredled at the place where he died. 
Scipio had ordered this inscription upon his 
tomb: “Ungrateful country, you do not pos- 
.se.ss even my bones!” His brother, Scipio 
Asiaticus, was also for a time a vidlim of per- 
secution, but a readlion set in before his 
death, and he received due honor for his 
eminent public services. 

It is said that during their exiles from 
their respedlive countries, Hannibal and 
Scipio Africanus frequently met at Ephesu.S, 
in Asia Minor, where many friendly conver- 
sations occurred between them. On one of 
these occasions Scipio is said to have asked 
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Hannibal whom he considered the greatest 
general; to wdiich Hannibal replied: “Alex- 
ander; because that, with a small body of 
men he had defeated very numerous armies, 
and had overrun a great part of the world.” 
Whereupon Scipio inquired: “And who do 
you think deserves the next place?” To 
this Hannibal answered: “Py/rhus; he first 
taught the method of forming a camp to the 
best advantage.” Scipio then asked: “And 
whom do you place next to those?” “My- 
.self,” responded Hannibal. Upon this Scipio 
asked, smiling: “Where, then, would 
you have placed yourself if you had con- 
quered me ?’ ’ Hannibal thereupon answered : 
“Above Alexander, above Pyrrhus, and 
above all other generals.” 

Hannibal is unsurpassed as a general. 
Not a solitary military blunder can be 
charged against him; and the skill and 
address with which he contrived to keep in 
constant obedience an army consisting of 
the most discordant elements is truly won- 
derful. The charges of perfidy and cruelty 
which the Roman ^writers made against him 
are uttterly groundless and are not substan- 
tiated by fa<5ls. Hannibal’s charadler ap- 
pears nowhere so great as when, after his 
defeat at Zama, he, with his spirit unbroken, 
applied the powers of his gigantic mind to 
the reform of political abuses among his 
countrymen, and to the restoration of the 
finances, in the hope of again elevating his 
country to independence. In this he mani- 
fested genuine patrioti.sm. 

The year B. C. 183 — which witnessed the 
death of Hannibal and Scipio Africanus — 
was also signalized by the death of Philo- 
poemen, the second chieftain of the Achaean 
League, who was compelled to drink the 
cup of poison during this same fatal year. 

In the meantime the Romans were prose- 
cuting four other wars in the West of 
Europe. They had not yet thoroughly 
subdued the Spanish peninsula, where 
the gallant resistance of the inhabitants of 
Lusitania (now Portugal) constantly occu- 
pied the attention of the Roman arms. The 
Romans likewise waged w^ars against the 
mountain tribes of Liguria, and against the 


natives of Sardinia and Corsica. Tilxrius 
Senipronius Gracchus finally conquered 
Sardinia about B. C. 176. He carried so 
many Sardinian captives to Rome as slaves 
that the term “Sardinians for sale” became 
a synonym in Rome for anything cheap and 
worthless. 

Philip V. of Macedon, the old enemy of 
Rome, aided that power in the war against 
Autiochus the Great of Syria and the ^to- 
lians; and, in reward for this service, the 
Romans permitted him to extend his domin- 
ion over portions of Thrace and The.ssaly. 
When the Romans no longer needed his 
assistance, they ordered him to surrender all 
his territories but Macedon proper. In the 
negotiations which followed, and which were 
condu(5led by Philip’s second son, Deme- 
trius, who had for a long time resided at 
Rome as a hostage, the Roman Senate some- 
what relaxed its demands on account of its 
friendly feeling for the young prince. This 
induced Philip’s eldest son, Perseus, to 
bring an accusation of treason against his 
brother, of whom he was jealous. Perseus 
forged letters to sustain his charges, and 
Philip caused Demetrius to be put to death. 
His discovery of the truth when too late 
caused Philip such bitter remorse as to 
hasten his death, which occurred in B. C. 
179. 

Philip V. had intended to leave the crown 
of Macedon to a distant relative named An- 
tigonus, thus puni.shing Perseus for his 
crime in having caused the death of De- 
metrius; but Antigonus was not present at 
the Macedonian court when Philip died, and 
Perseus ascended the Macedonian throne 
without opposition. Philip had spent his 
last years in preparing for a renewal of the 
war with Rome, which he perceived to be 
inevitable, and Perseus diligently continued 
these military preparations. The mines 
were worked industriously and the Mace- 
donian treasury was rapidly filled. The 
losses in the population of the kingdom 
were supplied b}'^ the importation of colonies 
from Thrace. The Macedonian army was 
augmented and carefully disciplined, and 
Perseus contradled alliances with the Illyr- 
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ians, the Gaxils and the Germans, whose 
assistance the Macedonian king exported to 
employ in the impending war with the 
Roman Republic. 

For eight years Perseus continued his 
warlike preparations. He might have drawn 
all the Greeks to his standard, as there was 
already a large party in Hellas which pre- 
ferred the supremacy of Macedon to that of 
Rome; but Perseus wavered, and pursued 
such a selfish and penurious policy that his 
opportunity was lost to him. In B. C. 172 
Eumenes II., King of Pergamus, formally 
accused Perseus before the Roman Senate 
of hostile aims. When Eumenes returned 
home from Rome, he was murdered near 
Delphi; and as the Romans believed Per- 
seus to have instigated the murder, they 
declared war against him. 

In B. C. 171 a Roman army landed in 
Epirus, and during the two following months 
the Greeks were prevailed upon to espouse 
the Roman cause and to take sides against 
the King of Macedon. The Romans crushed 
the Boeotian League, which was friendly to 
Macedon, and induced Thessaly and Achsea 
to join the Roman alliance. The supporters 
of Perseus were crushed everywhere, and 
Perseus himself was induced to accept a 
truce during the two months. When the 
Romans were fully prepared, they marched 
into Thessaly, but were attacked and defeated 
by Perseus, who neglerted to follow up his 
virtory. 

In B. C. 168 the Roman army under the 
command of Lucius ..F)milius Paulus inflirted 
a crushing defeat upon Perseus in the de- 
cisive battle of Pydna — a battle which made 
Rome mistress of the civilized world. Per- 
seus fled to the sacred island of Samothrace, 
but was soon obliged to surrender himself 
to a Roman squadron. He was carried a 
captive to Rome to grace the triumph of his 
conqueror, and was then imprisoned in a 
dungeon. The generous intercession of 
iEmilius Paulus in the fallen king’s behalf 
obtained his release, and Perseus was per- 
mitted to pass the remainder of his life in a 
milder kind of captivity at Alba Longa. 

The Roman virtory at Pydna put an end 


to the Macedonian kingdom, which was 
divided into four states subjert to Rome, and 
these were not permitted to hold any inter- 
course with each other. To compensate the 
Macedonians for the loss of their national 
independence, a tribute equal to but half of 
the taxes which their kings had exarted 
from them was required by the Romans. 
The four states into which the Macedonian 
kingdom was divided were Macedon proper, 
Thessaly, Epirus and Thrace. 

Another result of the Roman triumph 
over Perseus was the subjert ion of the 
greater portion of Greece to the Roman su- 
premacy. All the Grecian confederacies 
except the Achaean League were dissolved. 
Achrea had been the faithful friend and ally 
of Rome during these wars with the King- 
dom of Macedon; but Rome now considered 
it essential that she should be without a 
po.ssible rival in Greece, and that therefore 
Achaea vShould either submit to Rome un- 
conditionally or that she must be conquered. 
Accordingly, in B. C. 167, the Roman Re- 
public demanded the trial by the Achaean 
League of one thousand of its leading citi- 
zens on charges of having secretly afforded 
assistance to the King of Macedon. The 
Achaean assembly did not dare refuse com- 
pliance with this demand from Rome; and 
the thousand accused Achaean citizens, 
among whom was the historian Polybius, 
were carried captive to Italy and imprisoned 
in the Etruscan towns. Thus the party - 
friendly to Rome was left in power in Achaea. 

Twenty years after the overthrow of Per- 
vSeus, King of Macedon (B. C. 148), an im- 
po.stor named Andriscus, who pretended to 
be the brother of that monarch, instigated 
the Macedonians to revolt against the Roman 
dominion; but they were speedily subdued 
by the Roman arms, and Macedonia finally 
became a Roman province; and this was 
vSoon followed by the subjertion of all Greece 
to Roman sway. 

The thousand Achaean captives had been 
kept imprisoned in Italy for seventeen years 
without a hearing, with the deliberate de- 
sign of exasperating their partisans in 
Greece; and finally, when all but three 
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hundred of their number had died, the sur^ 
vivors were suddenly released and vSent back 
to their native land, with the hope that 
their resentment against Rome would cause 
them to commit some rash a( 5 l of hostilit) — 
a hope in which the Romans were not dis- 
appointed. Burning with vengeance against 
Rome, three of the surviving captives who 
had just returned came into power in Acha:a; 
and theii resentment gave the Romans what 
they most anxiously desired — a pretext for 
an armed invasion of the Achccan territory. 
The Achaean League took up arms to de- 
fend the independence of its territories, and 
war w^as declared in B. C. 146. But one of 
the Achaean leaders was disastrously de- 
feated and slain at ThermopyUe; and an- 
other, with the remnant of the Achaean 
army, made a stand at Corinth, where he 
was defeated by the Roman army under the 
Consul Muinmius, who took and plundered 
that city and reduced it to ashes. Thebes 
and Clialcis suffered the same fate. The 
statues, pictures, and other valuable effe( 5 ls 
taken by Muinmius at Corinth were sent to 
Rome. Muinmius was so ignorant of the 
value of works of art that he contra( 5 led with 

m 

the shipmasters who conveyed his plunder 
to Italy that in case the statues and paint- 
ings were lost, they should furnish others 
as good in their stead. 

With the capture and destrinflion of 
Corinth, in B. C. 146, Greece became a Ro- 
man province under the name of Acho'a; 
and within a few years the land of the Hel- 
lenes was placed under Proconsular govern- 
ment, like the other provinces of the Ro- 
man Republic: Greece remained under Ro- 
man dominion, first under the Republic and 
the undivided Empire until A. D. 395, and 
thenceforth under the Eastern Roman Em- 
pire for over a thousand years, until the con- 
quest of that empire by the Ottoman Turks 
in A. D. 1453, under whose dominion Plel- 
las remained until it recovered its independ- 
ence in A. D. 1829. 

During the same year that Greece yielded 
to Roman sway (B. C. 146), Carthage was 
destroyed by the Romans. After the close 
of the Second Punic War the Carthaginians 


seemed inclined to remain at peace; but the 
ambition of their neighbor on their west- 
ern border, Massinissa, King of Numidia, 
who, to their misfortune, lived to be over 
ninety years of age, would not permit them 
to remain quiet. Massinissa was constantly 
encroaching upon the Carthaginian territory 
and seizing the towns belonging to Car- 
thage. 

When the Carthaginians api^ealed to the 
Roman Senate as umpire, that body sent 
out commissioners, who almost invariably 
decided in favor of Massinissa. On one of 
these occasions. Marcus Porcius Cato — com- 
monly known as Cato the Elder — a( 5 led as 
commivssioner. When this distingui.shed 
Roman vSenator beheld the beauty and fer- 
tility of the Carthaginian territory, its high 
.state of culture, and the strength, w^ealth 
and population of the city of Carthage 
itself, he became apprehensiv^e lest it might 
yet imperil the supremacy of Rome. His 
v^anity, likewise, of which this venera- 
ble moralist possessed a sufficient share, 
was w'ouilded because the Carthaginians, 
who were manifestly in the right, did not 
instantly acquiesce in the decision rendered 
by him and his colleagues; and he returfied 
to Rome intensely embittered against them. 

Thenceforth Cato made a pradlice of con- 
cluding all his .s})eeche.s in the Senate, on 
whatever subjecft, with this .sentence: ‘‘De- 
lenda e.st Carthago.” (Carthage niu.st be 
destroyed). On one occasion he carried a 
number of fresh African figs to the Senatc- 
Hou.se, and shook them out of his cloak 
while the attention of the other Senators 
was direc 5 led towards him. As the Senators 
admired the fruit, he exclaimed: ‘‘The 
country that produces these is but three 
days’ sail from Rome!” By artful tricks of 
this nature, Cato kept alive among the Ro- 
mans the memory of the First and vSecond 
Punic Wars, and the danger with which the 
existence of Carthage threatened Rome. At 
length the Roman Senate, pretending to re- 
gard the condudt of Carthage in defend- 
ing her own territories again.st Ma.ssimssa 
as a breach of the peace, declared war. 

The Carthaginians first sought to con- 
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ciliate the Romans, and banished all their 
citizens who had incurred the resentment of 
their old foes. In great alarm, the Cartha- 
ginians also gave up three hundred noble 
Carthaginian children as hostages, at the 
demand of the Romans. The Roman army 
then crossed ()\'er into Africa. The Car- 
thaginians were now commanded to give up 
all their arms and military stores. This com- 
mand, hard as it was, was promptly obeyed. 
They brought two hundred suits of armor 
and weapons in wagons to the Roman camp. 
The Roman Consul Censorius commended 
them for their diligence and obedience, and 
then informed them of the decree of the 
Roman Senate. This was that the Cartha- 
ginians should abandon their city, and build 
another city, without walls or fortifications, 
not nearer to the sea-shore than ten miles, 
while Carthage was to be burned to the 
ground. 

The Carthaginians gave themselves up to 
grief and de.spair at this cruel and insolent 
demand. They rolled themselves in the 
dust, tore their garments, beat their breasts, 
called upon their gods, and bitterly re- 
proached the Romans for their cruelty and 
treachery. When they recovered from these 
paroxysms, they took courage from despair, 
set their insolent foes at defiance, and re- 
solved to j>erish beneath the ruins of their 
city rather than submit to such humiliatioxi. 
Then began the Third Punic lVar(B. C. 149) 
— the last of those great struggles between 
Rome and Carthage. 

The Carthaginians made vigorous prepa- 
rations for the defense of their city. The 
two Hasdrubals were appointed command- 
ers. Their temples and other sacred places 
were turned into workshops. Public build- 
ings were torn down to provide wood and 
metal, and in a remarkably brief time the 
walls and their defenders were again armed. 
Catapults for the defense of the walls, 
and arms and armor for the troops, were 
manufacflured. Men and women were en- 
gaged day and night in manufa< 5 luring 
arms; and the women cut off their long 
hair to be twisted into bow-strings, and to 
make cords for the catapults. 


During all this time the Roman army 
was at Utica, so that the preparations for the 
defense of the city were carried on before 
the very eyes of the insolent foe. At 
length the Romans advanced, expedling to 
find the city defenseless. To their inde- 
scribable astonishment they saw the walls 
armed and lined with defenders prepared to 
resist any attack to the death. The Ro- 
mans at once perceived that an assault was 
impossible, and they commenced the siege 
of Carthage b}" land and sea. The Romans 
had not expeded such an exhibition of 
courage and patriotism on the part of the 
Carthaginians, and for two years the Ro- 
man army met with some signal repulses. 

Ill the third year of the war and of the 
.siege, Scipio ^milianus, the adopted son of 
the great vScipio Africanus, was assigned to 
the command of the Roman army. He formed 
a camp within a dart’s cast of the city wall, 
which extended quite across the isthmus on 
which Carthage was situated. By this means 
Scipio cut off the be.sieged Carthaginians 
from the land, so that their only chance of 
obtaining supplies was by sea. But Scipio 
resolved to deprive them of this re.source 
likcwi.se, by blockading the mouth of the 
harbor. He then commenced the construc- 
tion of a huge mole from shore to shore, 
with large stones. At first the Carthaginians 
mocked at the efforts of the Romans; but 
when they discovered how speedily the work 
progres.sed, they were .seized with alarm, and 
at once began to dig another passage out of 
the port. They labored so ince.s.santly and 
stealthily that the Romans were foiled in 
their efforts; and the Carthaginians having 
built a fleet of two hundred new .ships out 
of their old materials in their blockaded port, 
sent a naval detachment of fifty vessels to 
sea by the new artificial channel. If they 
had taken advantage of the surprise and con- 
sternation of the Romans, who were totally 
unprepared for the sudden turn of affairs, 
they might have attacked and destroyed the 
Roman fleet. But they merely made a dem- 
onstration and then returned to port, and the 
two fleets engaged the third day afterwards. 
The small vessels of the Carthaginians caused 
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the Romans considerable anno 5 ^ance, but 
while they were returning to port they pro- 
duced much confusion on their own side, of 
which the Romans took advantage. On the 
following day Scipio attacked the quay where 
the Carthaginian vessels were stationed; and 
after a terrible conflicfl the Romans finally 
effe(5led a permanent lodgment on the place. 

When spring opened the besieging Ro- 
mans vigorously attacked the inner harbor. 
The besieged Carthaginians set fire to the 
buildings on one side during the preceding 
night, as they had expecffed the assault from 
that quarter. But a strong party of the 
Romans secretly approached on the opposite 
side, and obtained possession of the place 
while the attention of the defenders was di- 
rected to a dilferent quarter. Thereupon 
vScipio advanced to the great market, and 
there kept his followers under arms during 
the night. The next morning he proceeded 
to attack the citadel, in which the greater 
part of the inhabitants had now sought ref- 
uge. Three streets, filled with houses six 
stories high, connecfled the citadel with the 
market. 

As the Romans attempted to penetrate 
these three streets, they found themselves 
assailed from the roofs, whereupon they 
burst into the houses, and pursued the Car- 
thaginians from roof to roof, killing them 
and throwing them down from the battle- 
ments. Others of the Romans, in the mean- 
time, forced their way along the streets. 
Weapons flew in every diredlion. The air 
resounded with the groans of the wounded 
and the dying, with the .shrieks of women 
and children, and with the shouts of the vic- 
torious Romans. The assailants at length 
arrived in front of the citadel. 

By order of Scipio the conquered city was 
vSet on fire. A frightful .scene of horror and 
devastation ensued. Carthage was shrouded 
in flames; and the miserable inhabitants, be- 
tw^een the fire and the enemy, were destined 
to perish. Old men, women and children, 
driven from their dwellings and hiding- 
places by the .spreading conflagration, per- 
ished by thousands; and every description 
of shocking misery now startled the eye. 


The flames raged unabated for six days. On 
the seventh day the Carthaginians in the 
citadel offered to surrender on condition that 
their lives should be spared. The request 
was granted to*all except deserters, and fifty 
thousand came out of the citadel. The de- 
serters, nine hundred in number, retired with 
Hdsdrubal to the temple of Esculapius. As 
this temple was built on a lofty precipitous 
site, they were able to defend themselves 
there until the}^ were overcome with fatigue 
and hunger. Hdsdrubal stole away from his 
followers and .surrendered himself to Scipio, 
who made him sit at his feet in .sight of the 
Carthaginians, who reproached him as a 
coward and a traitor, and then setting fire 
to the temple, all perished in the flames. 

While this dreadful catastrophe was in 
progre.ss, it is said that Hdsdrubal’ s wife, 
whom he had left in the temple with her 
two little children, stepped in front of Scip- 
io and exclaimed: “O! Roman, thou 
hast warred against an enemy, and hast no 
vengeance to fear from the gods ; but may 
the deities of Carthage, and thou likewise, 
puni.sh Hdsdrubal, that traitor to me, his 
children, and her temples !” She then re- 
proached her husband in the following 
wwds: “O! wretched, faithless, and most 
cowardly of men ! these flames will consume 
me and my children, but what a triumph 
wilt thou adorn ! thou, the general of 
mighty Carthage ! and what punishment 
wilt thou not undergo from him before 
whom thou art sitting!” After .she had 
said this, .she cut the throats of her chil- 
dren, and cast them and herself into the 
flames. 

While the vidlorious Scipio -^Emilianus 
was viewing the ruin of this mighty city, 
which had stood for more than .seven cen- 
turies, which had abounded in wealth, which 
had spread her commerce far and wide, 
which had subdued numerous powerful na- 
tions, and which had made Rome tremble 
for her own existence, he could not refrain 
from .shedding bitter tears. In his commis- 
eration for the sad fate of this formidable 
rival of his country, Scipio repeated the fol- 
lowing lines from Hom^r : 
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“Yet, come it will; the* day decreed by fates — 

How my heart trembles while my tongue relates ! 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend, 
And sec thy warriors fall, thy glories end ! “ 

The Greek historian Polybius, who was 
present, asked Scipio as to the meaning he 
intended to convey. Scipio answered that 
his thoughts were centered on his own 
country, which, he foresaw, must likewise 
fall submissive to the vicissitudes that con- 
trol human affairs. 

Scipio allowed his soldiers to pillage the 
fallen city while it was a prey to the flames. 
He despatched his swiftest sailing vessel to 
Rome, with the account of his conquest. 
The unfeeling Romans gave way to the 
most extravagant joy on hearing of the eiid 
of Carthage. Ten commissioners were sent 
to Africa to aid Scipio in regulating the af- 
fairs of the conquered country. 

The city was totally destroyed. A tenth 
part of the population only survived the de- 
strmflion — about thirt}^ thousand men and 
twenty-five thousand women. Most of these 
were sold into slavery. Only the ruins of 
the city were left standing, and the Roman 
Senate sternly commanded the triumphant 
Scipio to destroy even these. Scipio ac- 
cordingly ordered the ruins to be set on fire, 
and they continued burning seventeen days, 
until not a vestige of the once-mighty city 
of Carthage remained, except the heap of 
ashes which marked the spot where this 
once-fanious mistress of the Western Medi- 
teiTanean had stood. 

Heavy curses were pronounced on any 
one who should attempt to rebuild the de- 
stroyed city. All the towns which had re- 
mained faithful to Carthage were treated in 
the same rude manner. Those which had 
espoused the cause of Rome, especially 
Utica, were rewarded with an increase of 
territory'. The territory of Carthage be- 
came a Roman province under the name of 
Africa , of which Utica was made the capi- 
tal. This city became the resort of Roman 
merchants and ships, and these inherited 
the prosperous commerce formerly enjoyed 
by Carthage (B. C. 146). A poll tax was 
levied upon the people of the newly-con- 


quered province, and a Propraetor was sent 
from Rome every year to govern it. Thus 
ended the Third Punic War after a contin- 
uance of only four years (B. C. 149-146). 

The Romans were still engaged in con- 
stant wars with the native Celtic tribes of 
the* Spanish peninsula. These tribes were 
hardy, brave, and freedom-losing; and they 
easily defended themselves in their own 
country, because of its great natural strength. 
In the northern and western portions of the 
peninsula the native tribes still continued 
to gallantly resist the efforts of the Remans 
to subdue them, and the armies of the Re- 
public found the attempt at conquest an 
almost impossible task. The Lusitanians, 
who occupied the region embraced by the 
modern Kingdom of Portugal, were partic- 
ularly distinguished for their unconquerable 
spirit. They were even able to infli(5l a dis- 
astrous defeat upon the Roman army com- 
manded by the Praetor Servius Sulpicius 
Galba in B. C. 151. The following year (B. 
C. 150) Galba avenged himself by a most 
infamously treacherous a 6 i. He entered 
into a treaty with three Lusitanian tribes on 
the northern bank of the Tagus, and prom- 
ised to remove them to better settlements. 
Relying upon his plighted word, the Lusi- 
tanians, seven thousand in number, came to 
him to obtain the proffered lands. They 
were separated into three divisions, dis- 
armed, and some of them were massacred, 
the remainder being sold into slavery. 

One of those who escaped from the treach- 
erous Galba was Viriathus, a man of humble 
origin, but of wonderful courage. His coun- 
trymen now .selec5led him as their leader. 
His remarkable bravery and .skill won their 
admiration, and his simplicity and frugality, 
his unaffecfled manners, and his boundless 
generosity to his own countr>'men excited 
their enthusiasm, so that he was universally 
recognized as their king. ‘ ‘ It seemed as if 
in that prosaic age one of the Homeric heroes 
had appeared.’* _ 

Viriathus defeated the Roman armies in 
seven stubbonily-fought battles, and in the 
last of these he forced the Roman general, 
Servilianus, to surrender with his entire 
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amiy. He was extremely magnanimous ip 
the hour of vidlory, and concluded a treaty 
of peace with the Roman commander by 
which the Lusitanians were acknowledged 
as an independent sovereign community, wdth 
Viriathus as king. The Romans promised 
to respecfl the Lusitanian kingdom over 
which Viriathus reigned; while that king 
promised, on his part, to be their friend and 
ally. The Roman Senate ratified these con- 
ditions of peace with the deliberate design 
of violating them, and made use of the first 
pretext to renew the war. 

Viriathus sent trusted messengers to re- 
monstrate with the Romans against the 
breaking of the treaty and to propose condi- 
tions of peace, but the Roman Consul 
bribed these envoys to assassinate their 
king, and the valiant Viriathus was stabbed 
while asleep by his most trusted friends. 
The Lusitanian soldiers honored their mur- 
dered hero with a magnificent funeral, and 
continued the war against the Romans, but 
within a year the Lusitanian army was de- 
cisively defeated and forced to surrender; 
whereupon Lusitania became a Roman prov- 
ince. 

The war between' the Romans and the 
freedom-loving Numantians, in the North of 
Spain, still continued. The Roman com- 
manders supplemented the efforts of their 
armies with the basest treachery. The city 
of Numantia held out gallantly against the 
Roman army under Quintius Pompey. A 
terrible winter carried sickness and suffering 
into the ranks of the Roman legions, and 
Pompey offered favorable terms of peace to 
the Numantians, but disgraceful to the be- 
siegers, according to Roman ideas. The 
Numantians accepted these conditions, and 
when they had made all their stipulated 
payments but the last, Pompey’s successor 
in the Consulate arrived at the Roman camp. 
Being thus relieved of his command, Pom- 
pey denied ever having made a treaty wdth 
the Numantians, and persistently reiterated 
this falsehood before the Roman Senate. 


The war continued six years; and after 
two large Roman armies had been utterly 
destroyed, Scipio ^milianus, the conqueror 
of Carthage, and the greatest general of his 
time, besieged Numantia with an army of 
sixty thousand men and starv’ed the city 
into surrender (B. C. 133). Great numbers 
of the Numantians, rather than become 
prisoners to an enemy whom they had so 
often found guilty of falsehood, destroyed 
their women and children, and then setting- 
fire to their city, threw themselves into the 
flames and perished to a man. vScipio ^mi- 
lianus .seledled fifty of the most illustrious 
of the sur\dvors to grace his triumph, and 
sold the remainder into slavery. The city 
was leveled with the earth, and its territory 
w^as distributed among the neighboring 
tribes. Excepting the northern coast, the 
wdiole Spanish peninsula was now subjecfl 
to the Roman Republic, and was divided 
into three Roman provinces — Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, Hispania Bcetica, and Lusitania. 
The Lusitanian mountains continue^ to be 
infested by brigands for a long time, and 
this made it necessary to build the isolated 
country-houses in that region like fortresses, 
capable of defense in case of need. Spain 
ultimately became the most prosperous and 
the be.st organized of all the countries under 
the dominion of Rome, the country being 
occupied by a thriving and industrious popu- 
lation, and being rich in corn and cattle. 

About the same time the Roman dominion 
was enlarged by the acquisition of the King- 
dom of Pergamus, by bequest from its last 
king. Attains Philom^ter. The will was 
disputed by Aristonicus, whose opposition 
was speedily crushed, and Pergamus was 
organized into a Roman province under the 
name of Asia. The Greater Phrygia was 
detached and bestowed upon Mithriddtes 
IV., King of Pontus, as a reward for his aid 
to the Romans in the war against Aristonicus. 
By the bequest of Attains Philometer, the 
Roman Republic came into possession of 
most of Asia Minor. 
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SECTION IX.— RISE OF LATIN LITERATURE. 


ATIN literature took its rise 
during the period of the Punic 
Wars. During the period of 
the Kings, and during the 
earlier ages of the Republic, 
nothing deserving the name of literature 
existed among the Romans. The Roman 
people during these early times were too 
much occupied in war, and their peculiar 
taste was too strongly inclined towards con- 
quest and the enlargement of their domin- 
ion to allow them any considerable leisure 
or patronage to the arts of peace. But sub- 
sequently, when the Romans had attained 
t©*security and opulence, and when they 
had been led by their very conquests to a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences prevailing 
in the conquered countries, they commenced 
to patronize and cultivate these arts and 
.sciences. 

The first intercourse of the Romans with 
the Greeks made the Romans acquainted 
with the produ( 5 lions of Grecian taste and 
art, and stimulated a desire to imitate them. 
This was probably the origin of Latin, or 
Roman literature. There was, however, 
something more national in the first rude at- 
tempt of the Romans at dramatic composi- 
tion. About the close of the fourth century 
from the founding of Rome, a plague broke 
out in the city. Having exhausted its own 
superstitious ceremonies without effecfl, the 
Roman Senate decreed that the histrioncs, 
or play-a(flors, should be summoned from 
Etruria to appease the wrath of the gods by 
their scenic representations. The Etruscan 
adlors were thus called to play at Rome, 
their performances consisting mainly of rude 
‘dances and gesticulations, accompanied by 
the flute. Some kind of a story was repre- 
sented by pantomimes, but there does not 
seem to have been any dialogue. This 
whimsical kind of religious expiation ap- 
pears to have had at least a portion of its 
designed effed. The Roman multitude were 
amused. The fanc}' of the Roman youths 


; was powerfully aroused, and they amused 
I the Etruscan a< 5 lors, improving on the en- 
j tertainment by rallying each other in jocose 
j and extempore dialogue. 

! About the same time the Fcscnuiinc verses, 

; originally employed in Etruria at the har- 
i vest-home of the peasantry, began to be ap- 
I plied by the Romans to marriage ceremonies 
! and public diversions. There were like- 
I wise songs of triumph in a rude measure, 
i and these were sung by the soldiers at the 
; ovations of their leaders, some of these lau- 
j datory strains being seasoned with coarse 
jokes and camp jests. These effusions 
: afterwards expanded into ballads, in which 
I the exploits of heroes and the adventures 
of the Roman armies were related. None 
of these ballads were preserved by the Ro- 
1 mans after they had acquired a knowledge 
of Greek literature. 

The Roman conquest of Magna Graecia, 

' and the intercourse opened to the Romans 
j with the Greek colonies of Sicily, were in- 
, strumental in causing a sudden improve- 
i nient in the Latin language, and an equally 
i sudden advancement in taste and literature 
I among the Romans. In consequence of 
I these events, the Romans could not fail to 
I acquire a i)art of Grecian taste and spirit, 

I or, at any rate, to admire the beautiful crea- 
I tions of Grecian fancy. Many of the Ro- 
; man conquerors remained in the Greek 
1 cities of Southern Italy, while the people 
of these cities who were most distinguished 
I for literary attainments established their 
! residence in Rome. 

j We first find the primitive vestiges of lit- 
' erature among the Romans in the latter por- 
j tion of the fifth century from the founding 
I of Rome, or during the stirring epoch of the 
I Punic Wars. This literature appeared 
earliest in the form of dramatic poetry. The 
first who attempted to establish a regular 
theatre at Rome was Livius Andronicus, 
a native of Magna Grtecia, who was born 
IB. C. 219. His earliest play was lepre- 
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sented about a year after the close of the 
First Punic War. But little remains of his 
pieces to the present day except their titles. 
Nevertheless they continued popular in 
Rome for a long time, and were read by the 
boys at school even during the reign of Au- 
gustus Caesar. The plays of Livius Andro- 
nicus seem to have been tragedies. 

N^i:vius, the next Roman dramatic poet, 
was distinguished as both a tragic and a 
comic writer. He lampooned the elder 
Scipio and other illustrious Roman citi- 
zens, for which he was imprisoned, and 
ultimately banished from Rome. Knnixjs, 
the first Roman lyric poet, was born in Cala- 
bria about B. C. 240, and has generally 
been honored as the “Father of Roman 
Song.” Ennius served as a soldier in the 
armies of the Roman Republic. The frag- 
ments of his works yet remaining indicate 
that Ennius vastly surpassed his predecessors 
in the art of versification, as well as in poetic 
genius. He professed to imitate Homer, and 
endeavored to persuade the Romans that the 
soul and genius of that celebrated epic poet 
of early Greece had revived in him through 
the medium of a peacock, in accordance 
with the process of the soul’s transmigration, 
according to the Pythagorean do< 5 trine. En- 
nius made use of the old national ballads in 
the produdion of an epic poem called the 
Annals, which embodied the leading events 
of Roman history prior to his time. His 
versification was rugged, but he occasionally 
produced lines of considerable harmony and 
beauty, and his conceptions were frequently 
set forth with remarkable energy and spirit. 
He likewise attempted dramatic, satiric and 
didadlic poetry; but only fragments of his 
works yet exist, Ennius wrote an epic on 
the F'irst Punic War. I 

Plautus, the first Roman comic poet, I 
born B. C. 227, was a writer of great genius. | 
He possessed a rich vein of wit, a happy : 
invention, and great force of humorous ex- j 
pression. His chief models were the Greek 
comic writers, and he was especially success- 
ful in low comedy. It is said that he real- 
ized a considerable fortune by the popularity 
of his plays, and that he lost it in specula- 


tion. He was thus reduced to the necessity 
of working as a common laborer, when the 
general 'resort to the theater at Rome was 
diminished by a famine. The Roman people 
were so captivated by the drollery and the 
homely wit of Plautus that his plays were 
yet favorite pieces on the Roman stage even 
after the more elegant performances of Ter- 
ence began to be represented. In modem 
times such eminent dramatists as Moliere, 
Shakspeare and Dry den have copied from 
Plautus. 

Tekknce, the most celebrated of the early 
Roman comic poets, was a slave and was 
born at Carthage in B. C. 192. He was the 
delight and ornament of the' Roman stage. 
After he had obtained his freedom he be- 
came the friend of Ccelius and the younger 
Scipio. After Terence had written six 
comedies at Rome, he went to Greece, and 
never returned to Italy. One account in- 
forms us that he lost his life at sea on his voy- 
age back to Italy, with one hundred and 
eight comedies which he had translated 
from Menander, the last great Athenian 
comic poet. Other accounts state that hav- 
ing vSent these translated comedies before him 
to Rome by sea, they were lost by shipwreck, 
and that Terence died of grief in conse- 
quence in Arcadia. 

vSix comedies of Terence are yet in exist- 
ence, and are remarkable for the high excel- 
lence of the charadlers, the truth and the 
refinement of the dialogue, and the manage- 
ment of the plot. Terence possessed less 
invention and less comic power than Plau- 
tus, but he had more taste, a better style, 
and a keener knowledge of human nature. 
In regard to style, Terence is considered as 
a model of corre( 5 l composition. 

Marcus Porcius Cato — Cato the Elder — 
is the earliest of the Latin prose writers 
whose works are extant, and was born B. C. 
235. Like nearly all Roman citizens, Cato 
was broughl up in the profession of arms. 
In the brief intervals of peace, he resided 
during his youth at a small country-house, 
in the Sabine territory. He was distin- 
guished for his industry, his frugality and 
his fondness for agriculture. In the mom- 
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ing he went to the villages round about, to 
plead and defend the cause of such as ap- 
plied to him for aid. He then retunied to 
his fields, where he toiled with his servants 
until they had completed their task, wearing 
a plain cloak over his shoulders in winter, 
and being almost naked in summer. After 
this he sat down with them at table, eating 
the same bread and drinking the same wine. 
Thus he became the best farmer of his time. 
He also occupied all the more important 
civil and military offices of the Republic. 
During most of his life he exhibited the 
most intense aversion to Grecian learning 
and refinement, but in his old age he com- 
menced the study of the Greek language. 

Cato wrote history, orations, and works 
on morals, education, medicine,' war, and 
other topics. All his works are lost, except 
a treatise on farming, and some epistles. 
His work on farming lacks method, but 
abounds in curious matter, giving rules for 
purchasing and cultivating land, for house- 
keeping, for making cakes and puddings, 
for fattening chickens and geese, for curing 
pains and disorders, etc. 

History was not written among the Ro- 
mans simply for the gratification of curi- 
osity, but also to stimulate by the force of 
example, and to urge the citizens of the 
Republic to emulation in military prowess. 
They accordingly had annalists from the 
earliest period of the Republic, but the 
works of all the early Roman historians 
have perished. * 

Conquered Greece exerted a powerful in- 
fluence upon Roman civilization, life and 
manners. Greek musicians, artists, school- 
masters and philosophers flocked to Rome 
in large numbers. A taste for Greek cul- 
ture prevailed, and the young patricians 
were carefully instructed in the Greek lan- 
guage. This spirit in the Roman nation 
was encouraged by the Scipios, Flaminius, 
Marcellus and many other celebrated public 
men. The Greek learned men, philosophers 
and poets endeavored to carry the Greek 
spirit and language to Rome, along with 
the works of Grecian art. Under the pro- 


tection of the Scipios, Roman poets com- 
posed verses in imitation of their Greek pro- 
tot3"pes, as in the case of Plautus and Ter- 
ence. But as the minds of the Romans 
were directed wholly to the practical, to the 
conduct of w'ar, the government of the 
state, and the administration of justice, the 
Romans did not attain the same high rank 
in intellectual culture as the Greeks. The 
Roman people took more delight in specta- 
cles addressed to the senses, such as rough 
gladiatorial combats and the contests of 
wild beasts, than in the productions of the 
mind. 

As Rome extended her power, the manners 
of the Roman people degenerated, and they 
became corrupted by intercourse with the 
conquered nations. The stern virtue and 
simple manners of the earlier Romans grad- 
ually gave way before the Greek luxury and 
refinement; and the wealth of the Orientals 
flowed into Italy, producing extravagance 
and effeminacy among the people whose an- 
cestors had been distinguished for their hon- 
est poverty, their stern military and civic vir- 
tue, and their republican simplicity. The Ro- 
mans thus imitated the Greeks afld the Ori- 
entals in the elegance and refinement of the 
arrangement of their dwellings, in the luxury 
and extravagance of their meals and dress, in 
their politene.ss and suavity in social inter- 
course, and in sensual enjoyments and lux- 
urious pleasures. The conquering Romans 
acquired the vices and exces.ses of the nations 
which they vanquished and subdued, to- 
gether with their wealth and civilization. 

The elder Cato — celebrated for his stem 
virtue and old Roman simplicity — in his 
office of CeiivSor, tried in vain to stem the 
tide of corruption and moral degeneracy 
which threatened to engulf the Roman com- 
monwealth. By his instrumentality, the 
Greek philosophers and teachers were ban- 
Lshed from Rome, and the most severe pun- 
ishments were inflidled upon such of his 
countrymen as committed offenses against 
public morality. At his death, Cato declared 
that his countrymen were a degenerate 
race. 


58 
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SECTION X.— CIVIL WARS AND FALL OF THE REPUBLIC. 


H ome had now become mistress 
of the civilized world. Al- 
though Roman conquests w^ere 
still made, the period upon 
which we are now entering 
w^as distinguished chiefly for the degeneracy 
of the Roman people, and for a century of 
civil wars which finall}^ ended the Roman 
Republic. The Roman conquests brought 
wealth, with its attendant evils — luxur>% j 
corruption, and loss of patriotism and civic 
virtue. The two cla.sses of the Roman popula- 
tion — the rich and the poor — began to en- 
tertain the most deadly animosity toward 
each other. 

The old strife between patricians and 
plebeians had long ceased. Man}" plebei- 
an families had l^ecome patrician through 
their members having held high offlces of 
state; and they had their clientage, their 
share in the public lands, their seats in the 
Senate, and their right to display waxen 
images of their ancestors in their houses or 
in funeral processions, equally with the 
oldest patrician families. Freedmen were 
constantly admitted to the franchise. 

The political and social condition of Rome 
was now such as to endanger the liberties 
of the citizens. The great mass of the pop- 
ulation were extremely poor, while the 
majority of the nobility were immensely 
rich. All the land, as well as all the lucra- 
tive offices, had come into the po.s.session of 
the nobles; and thus the greatest inequality 
in the distribution of property existed. The 
large plantations were cultivated by slaves; 
and thus the peasants, driven from their 
lands by unscrupulous and rapacious land- 
owners, were reduced to the most extreme 
poverty and social distress. 

Rome’s foreign wars now became few and 
unimportant, and the internal affairs of 
the Republic demanded the greater part of 
the attention of the Roman people. The 
old trouble of poverty now again threatened 
consfi^i|||pnces fatal to the Republic. During 


the long period of foreign war and conquest, 
during the epoch of the Samnite and Punic 
Wars, the repeated and heavy losses in bat- 
tle kept the Roman population sufficiently 
reduced to prevent the prCv^sure of poverty 
from being felt very generally or seriously. 
But when the Roman dominion over Italy 
had been fully established by the final con- 
quest of Liguria in B. C. 177, and these ex- 
haustive wars of the Romans for the domin- 
ion of Italy thus ultimately ceased, the Ro- 
man population began to increase rapidly. 
In B. C. 173 there were only 269,015 adult 
male Roman citizens; but by B. C. 136 there 
were over 32o,ocx); by B. C. 125 there were 
390,736; and by B. C. 1 14 there were 394,- 

336. 

The result of this rapid increase in the 
Roman population was an over-supply in 
[ the labor market. No new Roman colony 
! had been sent out since B. C. 177, and no 
I more plunder from conquered countries re- 
mained to be distributed; and the lands of 
Italy being all assigned, and all the neigh- 
boring nations being subdued, there was no 
further relief to be expec 5 led from that 
source. The poverty of the Roman masses 
became more and more wide-spread and 
deeper with the rapid increase of the popu- 
lation. The Licinian Laws, which re- 
i quired the employment of a certain amount 
i of free labor by landowners, and which lim- 
ited the amount of land owned by a single 
proprietor, had been for a long time disre- 
garded in both particulars. Capitalists had 
absorbed the public lands, which thus had 
come into the possession of a small class of 
wealthy men, who preferred to have them 
cultivated by the cheaper method of slave 
labor. It became more and more difficult 
ever}^ day to earn a livelihood in Rome, and 
the only means of acquiring wealth was by 
cultivating the public lands on a large scale, 
in farming out the revenue, or in governing 
the provinces. But the rich ruling class 
wholly controlled these sources of wealth, 
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and they only rcvsigned them to persons of 
their own class, so that the rich were gradu- 
ally becoming richer and the poor poorer; 
and Rome thus became “a commonwealth 
of millionaires and beggars.” 

It is true that there was absolute political 
equality between all citizens, all having a 
voice in public affairs; and the franchise was 
constantly conferred on freedmen, so that 
political distin(5lions were ended, and Rome 
was a pure democracy; but the government 
was virtually in the hands of a wealthy oli- 
garchy. Many plebeian families had become 
noble, on account of their members having 
held high offices of state, but the number 
of these formed but a small portion of the 
entire population, and they soon found their 
interests closely identical with those of the 
old patrician families rather than with those of 
the class from which they had risen, and the 
common bonds of riches and future gains 
united them in one party. • 

The vast hosts of slaves could be purchased 
at so low a price that the labor market was 
overcrowded and free labor was driven into 
beggary. 

What made matters worse was that the 
mass of voters had become accustomed to 
being bribed by adlual gifts of money, by 
the free distributions of corn, or by the ex- 
hibitions of magnificent games at the per- 
sonal cost of the magistrates. Thus there 
was iti Rome a systematic training in polit- 
ical corruption, which rendered the Roman 
populace ready to follow the bidding or the 
fortunes of any demagogue who promi.sed 
them relief from the evils which were clearly 
perc(‘ived by all. It was also very evident 
that the troops were in sympathy with their 
suffering fellow-citizens rather than with 
the wealthy ruling class, and that the 
army could not be relied upon in case of a 
popular outbreak. If the masses should 
have been driven to rebellion by hunger or 
despair, they would have found powerful 
allies in the vast multitude of .slaves, whose 
brutal treatment by their masters always 
kept them ready to revolt at the first oppor- 
tunity. The wisest Roman leaders per- 
ceived these elements of danger which men- 


aced the public security, but the great body 
of the nobles closed their eyes to the fa(5l, 
and frustrated every measure proposed as a 
remedy for existing ills, blindly intent only 
upon the promotion of their own selfish in- 
terests, and having no sympathy for the 
masses in their distre.ss. 

A warning of the danger thus threatening 
the state was foreshadowed in the First Ser- 
vile War, which broke out in Sicily in B. C. 
134 and la.sted two years. Two hundred 
thoirsand slaves rose in rebellion against 
their masters in that island, being driven to 
despair by the cruel treatment to which 
they had been subjc(5led. The revolted 
slaves scourged the beautiful island of Sicily 
by many revengeful deeds. The rebellious 
slaves seized the town of Enna, and ap- 
pointed one of their number named Eunus 
for their leader. Eunus defeated the Roman 
armies sent against him, took the strong 
city of Taurominium, and maintained a re- 
sistance of several years. The Consul Ru- 
pilius led an army against him, but only 
accomplished his purpo.se by treachery. 
Eunus was betrayed by one of the slaves 
who had been bribed by the Consul, his fol- 
lowers were ma.ssacred, and Eunus died in 
prison. Their revolt was suppressed with 
exceeding difficulty, and at one time it 
threatened to spread to the mainland of 
Italy. Servile outbreaks were attempted 
at Minturnae, Sinuessa and .several other 
places, but w’ere promptly suppressed. 

Among those who clearly perceived the 
exi.sting evils, and most earnestly endeavored 
to find a remedy therefor, was a member of 
one of the noblest of the plel^eian families, 
a Tribune of the people — Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Gracchus, a .son of Cornelia, daughter 
of the great Scipio Africanus. After being 
eledled Tribune, Tiberius proposed a series 
of measures in B. C. 133, by which he sought 
to relieve the prevailing distress among the 
great mass of Roman citizens, and to improve 
the general condition of Italy by substituting 
free labor for that of the slaves in the tilling 
of the soil, thus" furnishing employment to 
the great body of the poor freemen. For 
this purpose he proposed: i. To H|§ve the 
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long-negledled Licinian Laws, which pro- 
hibited any person from holding more than 
five hundred j^igcra (about three hundred 
English acres) of the public land, with a 
provision permitting him to hold two hun- 
dred and fifty jugcrc^ additional for each 
adult unemancipated son. 2 . The appoint- 
ment of a permanent commission of three 
members to enforce this law. " 3 . The divis- 
ion of the public lands which would become 
vacant by the enforcement of the Licinian 
Law, among the poorer citizens. 4 . The 
compensation of the large landholders thus 
dispossessed for the losses which they sus- 
tained in improvements, etc., by making 
themselves absolute owners of the five hun- 
dred jugcra of land assigned them. 5 . The 
proviso making the new enactments inalien- 
able. 

In proposing thCvSe measures, Tiberius 
Gracchus was beyond all doubt ac5luated by 
pure patriotism and by an unselfish desire 
to ameliorate the condition of the wretched 
masses in the Roman commonwealth. But 
his proposed remedies for existing ills were 
fiercely opposed by the nobles, and’ the dis- 
interested reformer was bitterly denounced 
as a demagogue. By disregarding the Li- 
cinian Laws, many of the Roman nobles 
and the richer Italians had become holders 
of amounts of land far exceeding the max- 
imum limit proposed by the measures 
of Tiberius Gracchus. Those noble and 
wealthy families had been in possession of 
these lands for years, and had incurred great 
expense in ere(5ling buildings upon them; 
the property having been tranvSferred and 
used as though the holders were tlie abso- 
lute owners. 

0(5la\'ius, a Tribune, the colleague of 
Tiberius, led the opposition to the measures 
which the latter proposed. When the meas- 
ures were introduced before the Comitia 
Tributa, Odlavius forbade the proceedings 
by interposing his veto, and thus preventing 
the vote of the assembly from being taken. 
In the excitement of the heated controversy, 
Tiberius Gracchus unfortunately resorting 
to extreme measures, appealed to the -people 
to depose 0<5lavius, and this measure was 


accordingly adopted by the vote of the as- 
sembly. The Comitia Tributa then passed 
the measures proposed by Gracchus, and 
appointed Tiberius Gracchus, his brother 
Caius Gracchus, and his father-in-law Ap- 
pius Claudius as a^commission of three to 
see that the new laws were enforced. 

Gracchus and his colleagues then set 
about their new task of resuming control of 
the public lands and redistributing them, 
but the work was more difficult that its 
author had imagined. He was confronted 
with the constant and incessant hostility of 
the aristocracy, who declared that, though 
they were unable to prevent the enforcement 
of the laws, they would take vengeance on 
Gracchus; while the increasing demands of 
the people forced the reformer into proceed- 
ings of a more revolutionary characfler. 

The Kingdom of Pergamus, with its well- 
filled treasury, had just come into the pos- 
ses^n of the Romans by the bequest of its 
last sovereign. Gracchus proposed to the 
Roman people that the treasures of the Per- 
gamene kingdom should be distributed 
among the new landholders for the purpose 
of furiiivShing them with the means to pur- 
chase implements and stock for their new 
lands, basing this proposition on the decla- 
ration that the citizens of Rome possessed 
the right to decide upon the manner in 
which the newly-acquired treasures should 
be disposed of. Gracchus is also said to 
have proposed to shorten the term of mili- 
tary service, to deprive the Senators of their 
exclusive right to adl as civil jurymen, and 
to confer the privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship on the Italian allies of the Republic. 

A crisis had now been reached. On the 
approach of the time for the ele<5lion of Tri- 
bunes for the ensuing year, the aristocratic 
party was aroused to such fury and despera- 
tion that they determined to prev^ent the re- 
ele<5lion of Tiberius Gracchus by any and 
all means. 

While the eledlion for Tribunes was in 
progress, Gracchus was addressing the peo- 
ple at the Capitol, but was interrupted and 
threatened by the nobles and their retainers. 
He vainly begged to be heard, and finally 
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raised his iand to his head to signify that 
his life was in danger. His opponenf 
instantly raised the false cry that Gracchus 
had demanded a crown, thus producing a 
universal uproar in the city. A large body . 
of Senators accompanied by their retainers, 
armed with clubs, and headed by vScipio Na- 
sfca, thereupon proceeded to the Capitol, 
knocking down every one who ventured to 
oppose them. Perceiving his danger, Grac- 
chus attempted to flee, throwing away his 
toga to expedite his movements, and en- 
deavoring to force his way through the vast 
multitude. But happening to stumble over 
a person lying on the ground, Satureius, 
one of the Tribunes who belonged to the 
aristocratic fa(5lion, killed him with a blow 
from the broken piece of a seat (B. C. 132). 
Three hundred of the partisans of Gracchus 
were likewise slain. The vengeance of the 
Senate did not relent here; as many of 
the supporters of the murdered Grac^ms 
were banished without any process of law, 
and nothing was left undone to inspire the 
Roman people with abhorrence of his pre- 
tended crimes. Scipio Nasica, who was quite 
a wealthy Senator and a large landholder, 
was the leader of the vSenatorial facJlion in 
all these procet^dings, which caused civil 
bloodshed in Rome for the first time in .sev- 
eral centuries. The enemies of Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus would not allow his 
remains an honorable burial, but cast his 
body into the Tiber. 

As in mo.st cases, so in this, political as- 
sassination did not accomplish its obje(5l. 
The people were horror-stricken at the open 
murder of one of their Tribunes. Never be- 
fore had so bold an outrage been committed 
by Roman nobles. So great was the odium 
which fell upon Scipio Nasica that the Sen- 
ate, in order to screen him from the popular 
resentment, was obliged to send him to 
Asia, on the pretext of public busine.ss, but 
really as a sort of honorable exile. He died 
there in the course of several months, a 
vi(5lim of mortification and remorse. 

The murder of their valiant champion 
only made the people more resolute in their 
determination to prosecute the work^ begun 


by Tiberius Gracchus. The party in the 
Senate favorable to the reforms now came 
into power in that body; and, in accordance 
with a decree of the Senate, the work of re- 
distributing the lands was resumed. 

In B. C. 129 the great general, Scipio 
.^niilianus, the conqueror of Carthage and 
Numantia — who had been one of the first to 
l^erceive the need of reform, and who was a 
sincere friend of the people — seeing that the 
agrarian commission were too extreme in 
these measures, to secure the success of the 
laws of Gracchus, and that the commission 
was inciting fresh discontents, proposed a 
measure which he carried, depriving the 
commission of the power of distributing 
the public lands, and conferring that power 
upon the two Consuls. But this effort to 
control the reform cost the great hero his 
life. He was basely assassinated in his bed 
on the morning of the day which he had 
appointed for an oration before the Senate 
concerning the rights of the Latins in the 
di.stribution of the public lands. 

There is no doubt but that the murder of 
Scipio Aimilianus was committed by some 
member of the Gracchan party. The mur- 
der was an unwise ac5l, as the dead hero was 
a true friend of the people, his only desire 
being to secure the triumph of the popular 
cause by curbing the revolutionar>' spirit of 
the supporters of Gracchus. The popular 
painty opposed any investigation of the as- 
sassination; and the aristocracy, who con- 
sidered the murdered general as their enemy 
rather than their friend, were just as willing 
to let the matter drop. 

In the murder of Scipio AJmilianus, Rome 
sustained a very great loss. He was ‘ ‘ the 
first statesman and the first general of his 
age,” and was also “one of the purest and 
most di.sinterested public men the Republic 
ever produced.” Sustained by the indigna- 
tion of the more moderate citizens at the 
assassination of the general, the Senate now 
suspended the operation of the law of Grac- 
chus; but as the lands had already been 
almost all distributed, this adlion of the Sen- 
ate amounted to very little. 

The claims of the Latins and other Italians 
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to the Roman franchise now produced fresh 
troubles. Some of the leaders of the pop- 
ular party advocated these claims, believing 
that such an accession to the tribes would 
enable them to control the Senate more 
elfedlually. These claims were presented 
to the Senate in the form of a law, the Sen- 
ate’s assent being asked by Quintius Fabius 
Flaccus, who was one of the Consuls in B. 
C. 125. The Senate managed to avoid the 
necessity of taking ac 5 lion on the measure 
by sending Flaccus on a foreign mission. 
The town of Fregellae, disappointed at the 
adlion of the Senate in this matter, broke 
out in open revolt. The Romans suppressed 
the outbreak, destroyed the walls of the city, 
deprived the city of all its privileges, and 
reduced it to the rank of a mere village. The 
other Italian towns were frightened into 
submission by this severe punishment. 

Meanwhile Cains Sempronius Gracchus, 
younger brother of the murdered Tiberius 
Gracchus, made his appearance in Rome. 
The government had detained him in Sar- 
dinia as Quaestor, but had recalled him on 
the charge of being one of those who insti- 
gated the revolt of Fregellae. Being tri- 
umphantly acquitted of this charge, he re- 
ceived an enthusiastic greeting from the 
popular party, by whom he was chosen Tri- 
bune by an unusually large vote. 

Caius Gracchus was the ablest leader that 
the people had in many years. He was his 
brother’s superior in every respect, and 
though his measures were more revolution- 
ar\' than those of Tiberius, the}^ were also 
more statesmanlike, and were better calcu- 
lated to remedy the evils at which they were 
aimed. 

The obje( 5 ls of Caius Gracchus were to 
relieve the poorer classes, to humble the 
Senate, to advance the interests of his sup- 
porters, and to avenge himself on his foes. 
His measures were: i. A renewal of the 
agrarian law of his brother, somewhat modi- 
fied. Caius reduced the size of the allot- 
ment, and provided that the landholders 
should be considered the owners of the lands 
which they held, on condition of paying a 
yearly quit-rent to the state; while good 


character was made a necessary requisite to- 
the right of holding lands. 2. The state 
was required to .sell corn to such citizens as 
applied for it, at half the ordinary price. 
This measure was justified by the circum- 
.stances of the case, as there was an urgent 
necessity to relieve the prevailing distress. 
3. The minimum age of enlistment for the 
army was fixed at seventeen years, while 
the state was required to furnish the soldier’s 
equipment which had hitherto been de- 
du< 5 led from his pay. 4. The exclusive 
privilege of furnishing juries was conf^ed 
on the Equites, or knights, who thus be- 
came a distincft order. 5. The Senate was 
required to determine the Consular proyin- 
ces, and to allow the Consuls to decide 
among themselves, by lot or by agreement,, 
which provinces each of them should govern. 
6. The Roman Censors were a.ssigned the 
aSvSessment of the taxes of the new Roman 
province of Asia, 7. The -‘Tribunes of the 
pe^le were entrusted with the management 
of the public roads of Italy. 8. The estab- 
livshment of Roman colonies at Capua, Ta- 
rentum and other places in Italy, and also 
at Carthage and in Gaul. This last meas- 
ure was designed as an outlet for the over- 
crowded population of the city of Rome. A 
Roman colony of six thousand persons was 
thus sent to erecfl a city on the site of the 
famous metropolis destroyed by Scipio 
^milianus. Another Roman colony was 
sent to Aquse Sextiae (now Aix), in the 
vSouth-east of Gaul. Thus Caius Gracchus 
extended the colonial system of Rome into 
the provinces, that system having hitherto 
been confined to Italy. 

The second measure of Caius Gracchus 
did not produce such happy results, although 
it seemed justified by the prevailing distress. 
The law restri( 5 led the distribution of grain 
to residents of the city of Rome itself. To 
meet the demand which set in, an immense 
series of storehouses, called the S€mp 7 ' 07 iia 7 i 
Grajiafics, was eredled. This law likewi.se 
induced all the poor and incapable people 
of the country around Rome to flock to the 
city and to become residents thereof. Caius 
had contrived this for the purpose of increas- 
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ing the number of his partisans and of being 
able to control the eledtions. He succeeded 
in this objedl; but the measure had a more 
far-reaching result, as it caused Rome to be 
filled with an idle, restless, dangerous pau- 
per class; which proved a source of ac5lual 
peril to the city for centuries. 

By investing the Censors with the right 
to tax the new" Roman province of Asia, it 
became necessary to farm out the revenues 
of that province to a new class which now’ 
arose to supply the need for it. The privilege 
of colle(5ling the taxes was sold to the high- 
e.st bidder; and the class which was thus 
assigned this collecflion made itself disagree- 
ably prominent in the subsequent history of 
Rome under the title of Publicans. 

Cains Gracchus wished to clothe all free 
Italians with the rights of Roman citizen- 
ship, and would have done so if he had dared, 
but the mere proposal of such a measure 
destroyed his influence. Both the aristocracy 
and the commons of the city of Rome ^ere 
unwilling to grant this extension of the Ro- 
man franchise, and the commons w’ere so 
alarmed by the proposal that they listened 
to all the charges which the aristocracy made 
to influence them agaimst Caius The Senate 
encouraged Livius Drusus, another Tribune 
of the people, and the colleague of Caius, 
to supplant him in the favor of the fickle 
multitude by proposing measures even more 
popular, which the Senate, however, never 
intended should be adopted. Drusus accord- 
ingly proposed that the landholders should 
be released from the quit-rent which Caius 
had imposed upon them, and that tw^elve 
Italian colonies should be established, each 
consisting of three thousand colonists, the 
people being allowed to sele(5l suitable men 
to plant the.se colonies. The people ratified 
these laws of Drusus as readily as they had 
those of Caius Gracchus; and Drusus, by these 
measures and by grants of money and remis- 
sions of taxes to the people, soon contrived 
to supplant Caius in the favor of the fickle 
populace. Caius Gracchus w"as a candidate 
for the Tribunate for a third tenn in B. C. 
12 1 , and Drusus W"as the opposing candidate. 
Caius was deprived of the office through a 


false return which the ele(5lion officers had 
been bribed to make. Opimius, the most 
violent aristocratic leader, w"as then chosen 
Consul. 

In December, B. C. 121 , Caius Gracchus 
ceased to be a Tribune of the people by the 
expiration of his term of office. He w’as 
bitterly opposed by the new Consuls, and 
the aristocracy w"ere resolved to get him out 
of their w’ay as speedily and as summarily 
as they had rid themselves of his brother. 
The}" therefore commenced by attacking his 
establishment of the colony of Junonia on 
the .site of Carthage, the wisest of his meas- 
ures, though the most unpopular. The as- 
.sertion w"as now made that the new’ly planted 
boundary stones of the colony had been dug 
up by the African hyenas. The augitrs, 
upon being consulted, declared that such 
signs ought to be a solemn warning again.st 
endeavoring to ereefl: a city on a site which 
the gods had accursed. The Senate accord- 
ingly forbade the e.stabli.shment of the Ju- 
nonian colony. 

Caius Gracchus .sought to defeat this law 
in the a.s.sembly w"liich had been convened 
to confirm it. A crisis was brought on by 
an accident. While the auguries were being 
taken, and the Consul Opimius was per- 
forming the usual morning sacrifice, one of 
his lidtors, wdiile carrying away the entrails 
of the vi(5lim, said contemptuou.sly to the 
friends of Caius: ‘ ‘ Make way there, ye worth- 
less fellows, for honest men!’’ This insult 
.so incensed the persons to whom it was ad- 
dres.sed that they stabbed him to the heart 
with their .sharp writing styles. This violent 
a(5l gave Opimius the opportunity which he 
had so eagerly .sought. The vSenate a.ssem- 
bled hastily, and pas.sed a vote requiring the 
Consul to “take care that the republic re- 
ceive no detriment;” thus investing him 
with Dictatorial power. Opimius instantly 
issued a proclamation offering that any per- 
.son who .should bring him the head of Caius 
Gracchus, or of his colleague, Fulvius Flac- 
cus, should receive a reward of its weight in 
gold. 

The Forum and the Senate-House were 
occupied by the aristocratic party, who 
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were armed, the next day; while the Cre- 
tan mercenaries of the army occupied the 
Capitol. Perceiving that a bloody conflidl was 
inevitable, Caius Gracchus and his follow- 
ers retired to the Aventine Hill, the old 
stronghold of the plebeians, and proposed 
to come to terms with the Senate and the 
Consuls; but the latter, fully coiivScious of 
the superior strength of their party, were 
resolved to cnish Caius. The Consul Opim- 
ius offered pardon to all who .should abandon 
Caius, and this offer had the desired effedt, 
so that the younger Gracchus found his 
forces much diminished by desertion. 

Thirsting for vengeance against Caius and 
his adherents, the Consul Opimius led the 
forces of the Senate to the Aventine and at- 
tacked Caius Gracchus and his followers, 
who had been reduced by the Consul’s 
threats and promises to two hundred and 
fifty men, of humble rank. The Senatorial 
party, consisting of the nobles, the Cretan 
mercenaries and a number of .slaves, massa- 
cred the little band which still adhered to 
Gracchus on the Aventine. Gracchus and 
his former colleague, Fulvius Flaccus, en- 
deavored tb cross a bridge leading from the 
city, but were pursued so closely that they 
were forced to seek refuge in a grove near 
the Tiber, long dedicated to the Furies, 
where they were overtaken and murdered. 
The bloodthirsty foes of Gracchus then cut 
off his head and stuck it on the point of a 
spear as a trophy. Septimuleius, an inti- 
mate friend of Gracchus, obtained posses- 
sion of the head and carried it to his home, 
where he took out the brain and filled the 
cavity with lead to incrca.sc its weight. He 
then carried it to the Consul Opimius, who 
gave him seventeen pounds of gold as his 
recompense. The aristocrats then avenged 
themselves on the partisans of Caius Grac- 
chus by causing three thousand of them to 
be strangled in prison by order of the Sen- 
ate. 

Thus perished Caius Sempronius Grac- 
chus, in B. C. 1 2 1. The memory of the 
Gracchi was officially proscribed; and Cor- 
nelia, their worthy mother, was not allowed 
to wear mourning for the last and noblest of 


her two illustrious sons. But the people 
disregarded the mandate of the government, 
as they honored the memory of the two 
brothers with statues, and offered .sacrifices 
on the sacred ground where they had fallen, 
in spite of all the precautions of the police. 

Cornelia, the mother of tfie Gracchi and 
the daughter of Scipio Africanus, was an 
illu.strious Roman lady. After the early 
death of her husband, Cornelia de\’t)ted her- 
self to the education of her sons, and was 
rewarded for her care by their constant es- 
teem and affedlion. After the murder of 
Caius, she retired to Mi.senum, wdiere her 
hon.se became the resort of all the talented 
and learned men of the age. Cornelia 
spoke her own language with elegance, and 
was well versed in. Greek literature. Her 
letters to her distinguished s&ns are re- 
garded as the purest specimens of Latin 
prose. She lived to a good old age, and the 
Roman people honored hermempry with a 
vStafue bearing the inscription: “Cornelia, 
the mother of the Gracchi.” 

With the fall of the Gracchi ended the 
freedom of the Roman people. Thenceforth 
an insolent and corrupt aristocracy ruled 
the Roman Republic. The Tribunes, who 
had hitherto been the guardians of popular 
rights, becoming rich themselves, now con- 
curred w'ith the nobles in oppressing the 
people; while the old Roman virtue was 
dead. 

The Republic had for a long time been 
verging to its fall, and no human means 
could have saved it. The Roman Senate 
was now e.s.sentially different from that ven- 
erable assembly which braved the fury of 
‘the invading Gauls, and which overthrew 
such great generals as Pyrrhus and Hanni- 
bal, as much by their virtues as by their 
arms. The men who at this time consti- 
tuted this illustrious body could only be dis- 
tinguished from the rek of the Roman peo- 
ple by their luxurious habits. They ruled 
the commonwealth by the prestige of an in- 
fluence and power won from wealth and 
mercenary dependents. 

^ The removal of the check of popular con- 
trol left the aristocracy full freedom to give 
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unrestridled vent to their profligacy and cor- 
ruption, which increased daily. But their 
very excesses gradually weakened the power 
which they haJ^’gained by such iniquitous 
means. Seeing what success had followed 
the resort to vi^y[ence and armed tumult on 
the part of the aristocrats, the commons be- 
fore long employed these very means .against 
the aristocracy. Both classes, however, 
were equally corrupt; and while foreign 
princes bought their crowns from the Roman 
nobles, thCvSe nobles bought their offices 
from the Roman people. The Roman masses 
were so corrupt that they were willing to 
sell their votes to any noble or aristocrat 
who paid their price therefor. Driven to 
want and despair by their poverty and their 
inability to procure the means of subsistence 
in an honorable way, the people endeavored 
to supply their necessities by selling their 
manhood. 

The venality and corruption of the Roman 
Senate were clearly made manifest in their 
disgraceful condudl in connection with the 
events which led to the Jugurthinc War, 
which commenced in B. C. in. The Ro- 
mans had rewarded Massinissa, King of Nu- 
midia, their ally in the Second Punic War, 
for his .services in that struggle, by bestowing 
upon him the greater portion of the Cartha- 
ginian territory, thus making his kingdom 
embrace the country comprised in modern 
Algeria. 

Massinissa’ s .son and successor, Micipsa, 
absorbed in the study of Greek philosophy, 
cared very little for power and dominion, 
and resigned the government of his kingdom 
to his nephew Jugurtha, whom he elevated 
to a position of equality with his own sons 
Adherbal and Hiemp.sal. On his death-bed, 
Micipsa divided all civil and military offices 
in his kingdom betw^een his .sons and his 
nephew. None of the parties to the inher- 
itance was satisfied with this will. The two 
sons of Micipsa disputed the claim of Jugur- 
tha, who was of illegitimate birth, to any 
share in the government; while Jugurtha 
himself had the audacity to claim the whole. 

During the controversy Jugurtha procured 
the assassination of Hieinpsal. A civil war 


then en.sued between Jugurtha and Adher- 
bal, in which Jugurtha was vi(5lorious over 
his cousin, whom he drove from the kingdom. 
Jugurtha was a brilliant and able leader, 
and was a complete master in the art of in- 
trigue, which he had learned during his 
service in the Roman army. Adherbal es- 
caped to Rome and appealed to the Roman 
Senate to reinstate him in his authority. 

The Senate at first appeared inclined to 
puni.sh the usurper; but Jugurtha, well 
aware that every Roman Senator now had 
his price, .sent envoys to Rome and fur- 
nished them liberally with gold to bribe the 
Senators. The.se envoys u.sed this gold so 
well that the Roman Senate refus^ to grant 
Adherbal’ s request to be put in Jugurtha’s 
place, and even blamed him for the assas.si- 
nation of his brother. Roman commis- 
sioners, appointed by the Senate for the pur- 
pose, decreed that the Kingdom of Numidia 
should be divided between Jugurtha and 
Adherbal, assigning the western or better 
portion to Jugurtha; while Cirta, the capi- 
tal of a sandy region, was bestowed on 
Adherbal. 

Dissatisfied with this arrangement, and 
stimulated by his previous success to fresh 
iniquities, Jugurtha made war upon his 
cousin, wrested his territory from him, 
gained possession of his person by a capitu- 
lation, put him to death in violation of a 
treaty, and massacred the inhabitants of 
Cirta, of whom many were Italians. Rome 
instantly declared war against Jugurtha, 
and sent an army into Numidia, and the 
''many Roman successes finally drove Jugur- 
tha into a peace. He used his gold very 
effe(5lually among the Romans. He •was 
required to surrender unconditionally, but 
his kingdom was restored to him on the pay- 
ment of a small bribe. 

The indignation of the Roman people 
forced the Roman authorities to investigate 
the manner in which the peace had been ob- 
tained. Memmius, one of the Tribunes of 
the people, exposed the profligate venality 
of the Roman aristocracy before the assem- 
bled Roman people in the Comitia Tributa. 

In consequence of this exposure, Cassius 
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Longinus was sent to Africa as Praetor, with 
orders to bring Jugurtha to Rome, for the 
purpose of convi(5ling those who had ac- 
cepted bribes from the usurper. Jugurtha 
was brought before the Comitia Tributa and 
questioned by Memmius; but Baebius, an- 
other Tribune, forbade the Numidian king 
to reply, having been bribed for that pur- 
pose. The- assembled people were aroused 
to the most intense indignation; but the cor- 
rupt Tribune, Baebius, paid no heed to their 
wishes or feelings. Encouraged by his suc- 
cess, Jugurtha ventured on another atrocity. 
His cousin Massiva had taken advantage of 
Jugurtha’ s presence in Rome to advance his 
own clai^is to the Numidian crown; and 
Jugurtha, seeing that he was likely to suc- 
ceed in obtaining the support of the Romans, 
resolved to put him out of the way. Assas- 
sins were easily procured, and Massiva was 
secretly murdered in Rome itself, Jugurtha 
avSsisting the murderer to escape. The Ro- 
mans were unable to endure such an insult, 
and the Senate was aroused to such indig- 
nation that it at once canceled the peace, 
and ordered Jugurtha to depart from Rome 
instantly. It is said that as Jugurtha went 
out of the city gate, he looked back, and, 
gazing at Rome, exclaimed sarcastically: 
“If I had gold enough, I would buy the 
city itself.” 

The war between the Romans and Jugur- 
tha was then renewed. The Consul Albanus 
was sent with a Roman army to follow Ju- 
gurtha to Africa, but Albanus assigned the 
direction of the war to his brother, Aulus, 
an incompetent commander; while Jugur- 
tha’ s gold corrupted the Roman command- 
ers,* as it had previously corrupted the Ro- 
man Senators; and the Roman generals thus 
allowed themselves to be defeated, and, after 
their army had been obliged to pass under 
the yoke, they made a peace with Jugurtha, 
agreeing to evacuate Numidia within ten 
days. 

When intelligence of this catastrophe 
reached Romd, the city was filled with grief 
and mortification. The Roman authorities 
rejected the treaty which their venal com- 
manders had negotiated with the Numidian 


King, and banished those commanders. The 
native African tribes, believing that they had 
found a deliverer from the Roman dominion, 
rallied to Jugurtha’s .standard in great force. 

But the Romans were now thoroughly in 
earnest in prosecuting the war, and assigned 
the condudl of the military operations in 
Africa to Quintus Metellus, a brave, able 
and determined commander, who .was also a 
man of a high order of talents, of spotle.ss 
integrity, and pure morals; his only defecfl 
being pride, which Sallust, the Roman his- 
torian who recorded these events, called 
“the common failing of the nobility.” On 
arriving in Africa, Metellus found the Ro- 
man army completely disorganized; but, by 
diligently attending to his duties, he soon 
placed it on an efficient footing. Among 
the officers commanding under Metellus was 
Caius Marius, the son of a Latin farmer, 
who had passed his early life in the labors 
of the field. His manners were rude, his 
countenance was frightful, and his stature 
was gigantic, but his talents and his valor 
had raised him to a high position in the 
military service. 

Metellus found Jugurtha to be an able 
antagonist; and the indecisive operations, 
which so far produced no result, caused a 
suspicion among the Roman people that 
Metellus had also been bribed by the Nu- 
midian king’s gold. Marius took advant- 
age of this unjust suspicion to gratify his 
own boundle.ss ambition and to advance his 
own personal interests. When Metellus 
was obliged to solicit at Rome for a contin- 
uance of his command, according to custom, 
Marius resolved to obtain the office for him- 
self, and thus acquire all the credit of put- 
ting an end to the war. With this objedl 
in view, Marius privately traduced Mettelus, 
by his emissaries, whom he sent to Rome; 
and after he had succeeded in arousing a 
spirit of discontent against his superior, 
Marius obtained a leave of absence and re- 
turned to Rome to stand as a candidate for 
the Consulate — the great objedl of all his 
ambition. 

But the Consulate was an office which 
had hitherto been in the exclusiw posses- 
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sion of the nobility. Marius, however, had 
the sagacity to perceive that the times had 
changed, and that the people would gladly 
embrace an opportunity to humble the inso- 
lent and corrupt aristocracy. On his retiini 
to Rome, Marius was received with high 
favor by the i>eople, while M.etellus was 
abused by them. Metellus was a noble, 
while Marius was from the ranks of the peo- 
ple themselves. When the eledtions ap- 
proached, the Tribunes harangued, and the 
peasants and the workmen of the city quit 
their business to support Marius. The no- 
bility were beaten, and Marius was chosen 
Consul (B. C. 107). He was then invested 
with the supreme power to prosecute the 
war against Jugurtha, and Metellus was re- 
called from Africa. But Marius did not 
make any further progress in reducing Ju- 
gurtha than Metellus had made. 

The war still went on; and Jugurtha, 
convinced that he must ultimately succumb 
to the Romans if left alone to continue the 
war, induced his father-in-law, Bocchus, 
King of Mauritania, to enter into an alli- 
ance, by promising him one-third of his 
kingdom. The united armies of the two 
kings attacked the Roman camp at night, 
gaining considerable advantage. But this 
success was soon followed by reverses. The 
Romans won two vidlories, in one of which 
they slew ninety thousand of the allied Nu- 
midians and Mauritanians. 

Finding the Romans too strong for him, 
Bocchus sought peace for himself. The 
Roman Senate haughtily received his am- 
bassadors, and reminded him that Jugurtha 
must be delivered into their power. The 
pride of the Mauritanian king struggled 
against such a demand; but the artful nego- 
tiations of the crafty Cornelius Sulla, a 
young noble who commanded under Marius, 
finally induced Bocchus to betray his vSon-in- 
law. The wily Numidian king, w’ho had 
for so long a time defied the power of Rome, 
was lured to a conference and delivered into 
the power of Sulla, who commanded the 
Roman army during the absence of Marius 
(B. C. 105). 

The captive Jugurtha was loaded with 


chains and sent to Rome, and furnished a 
melancholy illustration of fallen greatness 
and disappointed ambition. After gracing 
the triumph of Marius, with his two sons, 
he w^as cast into the Tulliaii dungeon, at 
the foot of the Capitol. As he entered, he 
said, with affedted gayety: “Hercules! 
what a cold bath you have ! ’’ Here he was 
starved to death (B. C. 106). 

The Roman people regarded Marius as 
Jugurtha\s conqueror; and, in spite of the 
prohibition by the law, he was reele(5led 
Consul in B. C. 104, and held the office for 
five consecutive years. 

Rome was now menaced by a great dan- 
ger. Two powerful tribes of barbarians — 
the Cimbri and the TeutoneS“-^who were 
partially Celtic and partially German, had 
for some unknown reason been driven from 
their own homes beyond the Rhine and the 
Danube, and were pressing upon the Roman 
frontier, having moved down and overrun 
the region between those rivers and the 
Alps. As early as B. C. 113 a horde of the 
Cimbri crossed the Alps into Istria, and de- 
feated the Roman army under the Consul 
Papirius Carbo. The Cimbri then turned 
back, and, after being joined by the Teu- 
tones, made an irruption into South-eastern 
Gaul, and demanded that they receive lands. 
The Roman Consul Marcus Junius Silanus 
replied to this demand by attacking them, 
but was disa.strofisly defeated with the loss 
of his camp. The Cimbri did not follow up 
their vi(5lory, but devoted themselves to the 
work of conquering the neighboring tribes. 
A Roman army under the Consul Marcus Au- 
relius Scaurus .sent against the barbar- 
ians in B. C. 107, but was also defeated with 
great slaughter. In B. C. 105 a Roman 
army under the Consul Lucius Cassius Lon- 
ginus was defeated and slain by the Tigurin- 
ians, a Helvetic people, who had joined 
the Cimbri; and the remnant of his army 
only e.scaped destru<5lion by paasing under 
the yoke. A Roman army of eighty thou- 
sand men was also defeated with heavy loss 
the same year, near the modem town of 
Orange on the Rhone, thus leaving Italy 
exposed to barbarian invasion, only the 
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Alps being between the Cimbri and the Ro- 
man territory. 

Marius, who was now made Consul for 
the third time, contrary to the law, applied 
himself to the task of restoring the disci- 
pline of the army. Sulla, who was his le- 
gate the first year, and a Tribune the second 
year, exhibited great diplomatic skill in 
Gaul, as he had previously done in Nu- 
midia, thus increasing the jealousy and the 
animosity with which the rude and fero- 
cious Marius regarded him. The other 
Consul died just before the eledtions, where- 
upon Marius proceeded to Rome to hold 
them; and his friend, the Tribune Lucius 
Apuleius Saturninus proposed Marius for 
Consul the fourth time, in accordance with 
an arrangement just made between them. 
Marius affedled to decline the honor; where- 
upon Saturninus called him a traitor to his 
country if he refused to serve her in so 
dangerous a crisis of barbarian invasion. 
Both adled their respedlive parts in the scene 
very well, and Marius and Quintus Lutatius 
Catulus were made Consuls for that year. 
Both Consuls were assigned the province of 
Gaul. 

In B. C. 104 the Cimbri turned aside into 
Spain,, but the' Celtiberiaiis drove them 
across the Pyrenees. They then returned 
to Gaul and quickly overran the western 
portion of that country in the diredlion of 
the Seine. The Teutones, a kindred nation, 
from the Baltic region, and the Helve tii 
from the Swiss Alps, joined the Cimbri in B. 
C. 103. The combined tribes then planned 
a systematic invasion of Italy. The Teu- 
tones endeavored'to invade Italy by way of 
Provence, and the western passes of the 
Alps; while the Cimbri made an inroad into 
Helvetia (now Switzerland), and attempted 
to enter Italy by way of the eastern Alpine 
passes, with which they were familiar. 

It was absolutely essential to defeat the 
barbarian hordes in detail, so as to prevent 
them from combining their forces. In order 
to raise the courage of his men, and to ac- 
custom them to the sight of the gigantic 
bodies and the ferocious manner of the bar- 
barians, Marius crossed the Alps into Gaul 


and fortified a strong camp on the banks of 
the Rhone. He declined all challenges to 
fight, contenting himself with repelling the 
assaults of the barbarians, who finally gave 
up all hopes of forcing him into an engage- 
ment, and determined to cross the Alps into 
Italy, leaving Marius behind them. It is 
said that they spent six days in marching 
past the Roman camp, and that as they 
passed they jeeringly asked the Roman sol- 
diers if they had any messages to send to 
their wives. 

Marius then broke up his camp and fol- 
lowed the Teutones, keeping on the high- 
grounds until he arrived at Aquce Sextiae 
(now Aix), where he selected for his camp 
an eminence where there was no water; and 
when his soldiers complained, he pointed to 
a stream running by the camp of the enem3^ 
and told them that they must purchase that 
stream with their blood. Thereupon his 
men exclaimed: “Lead us on then at once, 
while our blood is warm! “ To^this request, 
the Consul coolly replied: “We must secure 
our camp. ’ ’ 

The camp-servants, carrying axes, hatch- 
ets, and some swords and spears, for their 
defense, went down to the stream to water 
their beasts, and they drove away all of the 
barbarians whom they met. The noise 
aroused the Ambrons, who were then at 
dinner. They put on their armor and 
crossed the stream. The Ligurians ad-, 
vanced to battle, some more Roman soldiers 
followed, and the Ambrons were driven 
back to their wagons with some loss. This 
repulse enraged the barbarians exceedingly, 
and the Romans passed the night in great 
anxiety, fearing an attack. 

In the morning Marius, after sending the 
legate Claudius Marcellus, at the head of 
three thousand men, to occupy a w^oody hill 
in the rear of the enemy, made ready to 
offer battle. The barbarians impatiently 
charged up the hill. The Romans, having 
the advantage of the ground, drove back the 
enemy. Marcellus attacked the barbarians 
in the rear, and they were completely routed. 
In this great battle — fought in the summer 
of B. C. 102 — the Teutones were entirely 
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destroyed as a nation; one hundred and fifty 
thousand men and a large number of women 
were killed, and ninety thousand were taken 
captive and sold into slavery. This great 
Roman victory freed Gaul from barbarian 
invasion. While Marius, after the battle, 
stood with a torch, about to set fire to a pile 
of the arms of the barbarians, messengers 
arrived with intelligence that he had been 
chosen Consul for the fifth time. 

The other Consul, Catulus, had not been 
so fortunate in the meantime. Fearing that 
he could not safely divide his forces to defend 
the passes of the Alps, Catulus retired be- 
hind the Atesis, securing the fords, and 
having a bridge in front of his position to 
communicate with the country on the other 
side. But when the Cimbri descended from 
the Alps into Italy by the Brenner Pass, and 
were beginning to fill up the river cliannel, 
the troops of Catulus became alarmed, and 
as the Consul was not able to retain them 
he led them back, leaving the plain of the 
Poe to the barbarians. 

The next year Catulus was retained in 
his command as Proconsul; but his defi- 
ciency as a general was supplied by the 
military talents of Sulla, who had left the 
army under Marius to join him. Marius, 
who was then at Rome, summoned his sol- 
diers from Gaul, and hastened to join them 
with the troops under Catulus, hoping to. 
earn the glory of a second great vic5lory over 
vast barbarian hordes. Thus in July, B. C. 
loi, the united armies of Marius and Catulus 
fought a great battle with the Cimbri at 
Vercellee. Marius stationed his own troops 
on the wings, and those of Catulus in the 
center, whieh he threw back, for the purpose 
t)f allowing them no more share in the en- 
gagement than possible. 

But this maneuver utterly failed, as an 
immense cloud of dust, which arose, pre- 
vented the troops from seeing each other. 

Marius in his charge left the enemy on one 
side, while the brunt of^the battle fell upon 
the troops under Catulus. The Romans 
were favored by the dust, because it pre- 
vented them from seeing the number of their 
enemies. The barbarians were exhausted 


by the excessive heat of the weather, and 
they were obliged to yield. They could not 
escape, as their front ranks had bound them- 
selves together with chains from their waists. 
A dreadful spectacle met the eye when the 
Romans drove the Cimbri to their line of 
wagons. Their w’omen rushed out, fell on 
the fugitives, and then killed themselves 
and their children. The men also took their 
own lives in different ways. The Cimbri 
were thus as decisively annihilated as a 
nation in the valley of the Po. in Cisalpine 
Gaul, as the Teiitones had been the previous 
year in Transalpine Gaul. One hundred 
and forty thousand of the Cimbri were thus 
slain, and the remaining sixty thou-sand 
were made captives and sold as slaves. 

Marius and Catulus together were hon- 
ored with the most magnificent triumphs. 
Marius had done little toward gaining the 
vicftory ; but it was ascribed to him because of 
his rank and the fame of his former achieve- 
ments. The multitude hailed Marius as 
the “Savior of his Country.” He was 
also called the “Third Founder of Rome,” 
being thus compared with Romulus and 
Caniillus; while the populace poured out li- 
bations to him with the gods at their meals. 

Italy was thus saved from barbarian in- 
undation. “The human avalanche which 
for thirteen 3 ^ears had alarmed the nations 
from the Danube to the Ebro, from the 
Seine to the Po, rested beneath the sod or 
toiled under the yoke of slavery.” 

One great evil resulting from the struggle 
with the Cimbri and the Teutones was the 
immense number of slaves which it dis- 
persed over the Roman dominions. In B. 
C. 102 the Second Se^'vile War broke out in 
Sicily, and lasted three years. The slaves, 
again driven to despair by the cruelty with 
which they had been treated, took up arms 
a second time against their masters, whom 
they outnumbered. Led by a slave named 
Selvius, who assumed the name of Trypho 
and the dignity of king, the revolted .slaves 
defeated the Roman armies. In another 
portion of the island the slaves made a 
Cilician named Athenio their king, but he 
submitted to Trypho, after whose death he 
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held the chief command. Finally the Consul 
Marcus Aquilius killed Athenio in battle 
with his own hand, and suppressed the re- 
bellion (B. C. 99). 

The cruel use which the nobility had 
made of their vidlory over the Gracchi, and 
the scandalous corruption and profligacy 
which they had manifested in the case of 
Jugurtha, had intensely exasperated the 
people against them, and had alienated 
from them the affe(5lions of ail who prized 
justice and honor. Ambitious and revenge- 
ful men took advantage of this condition of 
public feeling, to have themselves eledled 
Tribunes, and to obtain the enacftment of 
laws injurious to the nobles collecflivel}^ and 
individually. 

Marius was eledled Consul for the sixth 
consecutive time, in violation of law; and 
it is said that by means of both bribery and 
intrigue he prevented Metellus from being 
his colleague, and that he thus caused Lu- 
cius Valerius Flaccus, on whom he could 
depend, to be chosen Consul with him. 
His most intimate friends and counselors 
were Glaucia and Saturninus, two unprin- 
cipled demagogues, both of whom were 
deadly enemies of Metellus, who, while he 
was Censor, would have degraded them for 
their scandalous lives had it not been for 
Marius, who interposed his power and in- 
fluence in their interest. 

Glaucia, as Praetor, presided when vSa- 
turninus was a candidate for the Tribunate 
the second time. Nevertheless, Saturninus 
was defeated, and Nonius, a bitter enemy 
of both Glaucia and Saturninus, was elecfled; 
but when the newly -elecfled Tribune left the 
Comitia Tributa, these two unscrupulous 
partisans of Marius sent a body of their 
satellites after him, and thewse assassinated 
him; and the next morning Glaucia, with- 
out waiting for the people, made his worth- 
less adherents appoint Saturninus in his 
place, no one venturing even to complain. 

A series of popular measures was now in- 
troduced. By one of these laws, the land 
which had been, recovered from the Cimbri 
beyond the Po was to be treated as con- 
quered land, regardless of the rights of the 


Cisalpine Gauls who held it, and was to be 
divided among Roman citizens and soldiers. 
One hundred acres was to be assigned to 
each of the veterans in Africa; colonies were 
to be sent to Sicily, Achaea and Macedonia; 
and the prize gold was to be used in pur- 
chasing the lands to be divided. By an- 
other law, com was to be distributed gratis 
to the Roman people every month. The 
law for dividing the lands of Cisalpine Gaill 
also provided that, in case of its passage, 
the Senate must swear to it within five days, 
and that any one refusing to do so should 
he expelled from the Senate and fined five 
hundred thousand sesterces. 

The laws respecfling the division of the 
lands were not all satisfacflory to the town 
population, who perceived that Rome’s sub- 
jecfl Italian allies would be mostly bene- 
fited by the advantages resulting therefrom. 
The originators of these laws were therefore 
careful to bring into Rome from the country 
vast numbers of such as had served under 
Marius, for the purpose of overawing and 
outvoting the people of the city. To frus- 
trate these plans, the people of the city 
cried out that it thundered; and, according 
to the Roman superstition, this would have 
rendered the vote illegal. But Saturnmus 
did not heed this cry, and urged the passage 
of his proposed law. The people of the city 
then girt their clothes about them, seized 
whatever they could lay their hands on, and 
attacked the country people, who returned 
the attack, at the instigation of Saturninus, 
drove them off, and then passed the law. 

As Consul, Marius laid the matter before 
the Senate, declaring that he for one would 
never take the oath, thus affecfling to be 
opposed to the law, in this manner laying a 
trap for Metellus, who was thus ensnared 
into making a similar declaration. After 
the other Senators had expreSvSed their ap- 
probation, Marius adjourned the Senate. 
He hastily convened the Senators again five 
days later, and infoTmed them that the peo- 
ple were very determined that the measure 
should be adopted, that he saw no other 
alternative but for the Senators to swear to 
it as far as it was law, and that when the 
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country people had returned to their homes 
the Senate might easily show that it was 
not law, because it had been carried by force 
and when it thundered. Marius himself and 
his partisans then swore to the measure; 
and the other Senators were induced by fear 
to do the same, although they then clearly 
saw through the trick. 

Metellus was the only one who refused to 
swear to the measure. The next day Sa- 
turninus caused him to be dragged from the 
Senate- House; and when the other Tribunes 
defended Metellus, Glaucia and vSaturnmus 
ran to the country people and told them that 
they had no chance of receiving any land 
if Metellus was permitted to stay in Rome. 
vSaturninus then proposed that the two 
Consuls should be directed to interdict him 
from fire, water and lodging. The city peo- 
ple armed themselves and were determined 
to defend Metellus; but the latter, thanking 
them for their zeal in his behalf, said that he 
would not have his countr>^ endangered on 
his account, and retired into voluntary exile 
in the island of Rhodes. vSaturninus then 
procured the passage of his bill against Me- 
tellus, and Marius proclaimed it with inten.se 
satisfadlion. 

When the clecftions were again held, 
vSaturninus cau.sed him.self to be re-cho.sen; 
and a freedman named Tucius Equitius 
Firmo, whom Saturninus represented to be 
a son of Tiberius Gracchus, with the de- 
sign of gaining for him the popular favor, 
was ele(5led a Tribune at the same time, 
through the machinations of Saturninus. 
But the great objecfl of Saturninus and his 
fadlion was to get Glaucia into the Consu- 
late — a matter of some difficult}^ as Marcus 
Antonius, the eminent orator, had already 
been chosen as one of the Consuls, and 
Caius Memmius, a man of high chara(5ler 
and exceedingly popular, was the candidate 
for the other place in the Consulate. 

Saturninus and his adherents, however, 
were not to be thwarted in this way. They 
accordingly caused some of their satellites, 
armed with .sticks, to attack Memmius and 
beat him to death, in open day, in the midst 
of the eledlion and before all the people. The 


Comitia Tributa was dispersed; and the 
next morning Saturninus, who had sum- 
moned his partisans from the country, occu- 
pied the Capitol, with Glaucia, the Quaestor 
Caius Saufeius and some others. 

The Senate, which had assembled in the 
meantime, declared them public enemies, 
and dire<5ted the Consuls to provide for the 
safety of the state. Marius then very re- 
lu(5lanlly took up arms against his support- 
ers. While he hesitated, some of the more 
determined of the opposite party cut the 
pipes which supplied the Capitol with water. 
When the thirst had become intolerable, 
Saufeius propo.sed to burn the Capitol; but 
the others, relying on Marius, agreed to 
surrender on the public faith. 

There was a general demand that they 
be put to death; but Marius shut them up 
in the Senate-House, for the purpo.se of .sav- 
ing them from the fury of their enemies, 
and under the pi'etext of proceeding against 
them in a more legal manner. The people, 
however, refu.sed to be frustrated in their 
vengeance. They accordingly .stripped off 
the roof, and flung *the tiles down on vSatur- 
innus and his companions and killed them. 
Many of their supporters, among whom was 
the false Gracchus, were likewise slain. 
The vSenate, and the assembled people in the 
Comitia Tributa, then joyfully passed a de- 
cree for the recall of Metellus from exile. 

After a few years of tranquillity another 
reformer aro.se to give trouble to Rome. 
This was Marcus Livius Driisus, the son 
of the Drusus who had opposed Caius Grac- 
chus. He was a young man of good in- 
tentions, but of little talents; of many e.s- 
timable qualities, but of great haughtine.ss 
and arrogance. Being eledled Tribune in 
B. C. 91, Drusus propo.sed a series of meas- 
ures by which he de.signed to remedy the 
evils of the state and restore the authority 
of the Senate. He .sought to reconcile the 
Senatorial and Equestrian orders at Rome, 
and to do justice to the Latins. He pro- 
po.sed to deprive the Equites, or knights, of 
the judicial power which they had abused, 
to restore that power to the Senate, and to 
admit all the Italians to the franchise, thus 
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giving them the rights of Roman citizen- 
ship. He procured the passage of a law 
dividing the right to furnish judex, or /w- 
dices (judges ), between the knights and the 
Senate. To gain the support of the com- 
mon people at Rome, Drusus proposed that 
the Roman colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
which had been voted a long time before, 
should be formed; and that the Sempronian 
Law, providing for the free distribution of 
corn, should be retained. 

Drusus carried on his measures with some 
violence, and his bill proposing the admis- 
sion of the Italians to the Roman franchise 
was obstinately resisted. One evening, 
when he returned home from the Forum, 
followed by an immense crowd, as usual, 
and was in his hall dismi.ssing them, he 
cried out that he was wounded. A shoe- 
maker’s knife was found sticking in one of 
his thighs, but the assassin was not discov- 
ered. As Drusus lay dying, he asked: “Ah! 
my friends and relations, will the Republic 
ever have such a citizen as I?” The assas-, 
sination of Drusus was not judicially inves- 
tigated, and all his laws were abrogated. 
Thus the aristocracy again resorted to assas- 
sination, their usual method of warfare, but 
this time they struck the blow at one of their 
own order (B. C. 91 ). 

The knights determined to push their 
success to the uttermost, and to break down 
the authority of the vSenate. With this de- 
sign they proposed a law providing for the 
punishment of all who had openly or se- 
cretly assisted the Italians in their designs 
against the state. As many of the leading 
Senators had favored the claims of the Ital- 
ians, the knights intended to drive such 
Senators from the city in this manner. The 
Tribunes interposed their veto, but the 
knights stood around them brandishing 
their naked daggers, and procured the pas- 
sage of their proposed law; while prOvSecu- 
tions were instantly instituted against the 
principal Senators, many of whom were con- 
demned, and others retiring into voluntary 
exile. 

In the meantime the assassination of Dru- 
sus was the signal for the civil war which 


he had sought to avert. With his death 
ended all hopes which the Italians may 
have entertained of obtaining justice from 
Rome. The Italians therefore determined 
on an appeal to arms to obtain their just 
rights. 

The Italian allies began secretly making 
the requisite combinations among them- 
selves. The Romans were aware of what 
they were meditating, and sent spies to the 
various Italian towns. One of these Roman 
spies observing a youth led as a hostage 
from the town of Asculum, in Picenum, to 
another town, informed the Roman Procon- 
sul Quintius Servilius, who hastened thither 
and severely reproved the Asculians for their 
a(5tion; but ’ they attacked him and killed 
him and his legate, Fonteius, after which 
they ma.ssacred all the Romans in the town 
and plundered their dwellings. ^ 

Before the Italian allies began hostilities, 
they sent envoys to Rome to demand that 
they be admitted to participate in the honors 
and benefits of that state to whose greatness 
they had so largely contributed. The Ro- 
man Senate replied that if they repented of 
what they had done they might send a depu- 
tation; otherwivse not. The allies then deter- 
mined to risk the hazards of war. They 
formed their army from the contingents of 
the several states constituting the Italian 
League, and it consisted of one hundred 
thouvsand men, exclusive of the domestic 
forces of each state. 

All the Sabellian nations except the Sa- 
bines, who had long since become Roman 
citizens, participated in this war against 
Rome — namely, the Marsi, the Marrucini, 
the Peligni, the Vestini, the Picentini, the 
Samnites, the Apuli and the Lucan i. They 
entered into a close alliance, formed a federal 
republic which they called Italia ; and selec51ed 
Corfinium, the principal town of the Pelig- 
nians, for their capital, changing its name to 
Italica, They appointed a vSenate of five 
hundred members, two Consuls and twelve 
Praetors. The first two Consuls of this new 
Italian Republic were Pompaedius and Pa- 
pius. Rome was obliged to struggle for her 
own existence against foes whovse armies 
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equaled her own in numbers, discipline and 
valor, and whose commanders were as tal- 
ented and as skillful as any which she could 
bring into the field to oppose them. Thus 
arose the Social War, which convulsed Italy 
with its horrors for two years (B. C. 90-88 ), 
and which cost about three hundred thou- 
sand lives. 

For a time it appeared as though the al- 
lies would be successful, as all the advant- 
ages of the Social War were at first on their 
side. They defeated the Roman arni}^ under 
the Consul Lucius CaevSar, and took the town 
of i^iseniia, in Samnium. They also seized 
Venafrum by treachery, and destroyed two 
Roman cohorts there. They likewise de- 
feated a Roman force of ten thousand men 
under the legate Perperna, killing four thou- 
sand of them, overran Campania and took 
Minturnae, Nola Stabiae and Salernum. In 
Campania they destroyed the Roman army 
under the Consul Caepio. 

The Roman armies under the Consuls Ma- 
rius and Rutilius advanced to the river 
Liris, and threw two bridges over that 
stream close to each other. Vettius Scato. 
the Marsic commander, who was encamped 
opposite Marius, went and lay in ambush 
during the night near the force under Rutil- 
ius; and when the Romans crossed the river 
in the morning, he drove them back with 
tlie loss of eight thousand men, Rutilius 
liimself being fatally wounded in the head. 
But in the meantime Marius had crossed 
the stream and captured the camp of Vet- 
lius, thus forciog the Marsic leader to re- 
treat. When the dead bodies of the Con- 
sul Rutilius and others of rank were 
brought to Rome for burial, the people were 
so dispirited that the Senate passed a decree 
requiring that all who fell on the field in the 
future should be buried on the spot; and 
the Italians, upon hearing of this ac 5 lfon of 
the Roman Senate, made a similar decree 
respedling their own dead. 

When the Marsians attacked Marius they 
were driven back into some vineyards, but 
he did not venture to phrsue them thither. 
Sulla, however, who was encamped behind 
the vineyards, upon hearing the noise, sur- 
59 


I prised and attacked the fleeing Marsians, 
who lost .six thousand men. The condudl 
of Marius in this war was little worthy of 
his previous military renown. Either his 
advanced age, or a nervous disorder with 
which he was afflicfled, as he said himself, 
caiLsed him to a( 5 t with timidity and irresolu- 
tion, shutting himself up in an intrenched 
camp, permitting the foe to insult him, and 
finally resigning his command. 

The first year of the struggle was now 
near its end. The Roman Senate had found 
itself under the necessity of permitting the 
freedmen to enlist in the legions, while the 
Etruscans and the Umbrians manife.sted 
symptoms of a disposition to participate in 
the revolt of the allies, negotiations having 
been opened between those nations and the 
allied states, so that Rome was menaced 
with*a revolt of all the subjec 5 l allied states 
of Italy. 

In this perilous emergency the opponents 
of the claims of the allies were obliged to 
|%ield; and Rome, perceiving her inability 
to subdue the revolt, averted the threatened 
danger to her Italian dominion by a 
timely concession. The Consul Julius 
procured the passage of a law confer- 
ring the Roman franchise upon the Latins 
and upon all the other Italians who 
had not revolted, and finally upon all the 
allies who should recede from the Italian 
league and lay down their arms. The 
Julian Law — as this prudent measure was 
called — at once quieted the Etruscans, and 
prevented them from joining in the revolt, as 
it did the other Italian states that still re- 
mained faithful in their allegiance to the 
Roman Republic. Thus this adroit measure 
saved Rome in a most dangerous crisis, by 
preventing further accessions to the ranks 
of the revolted allies, and by raising up a 
powerful peace party in Rome itself which 
clamored for an acceptance of the concilia- 
tory Julian Law. One after another of the 
allied states withdrew from the Italian league 
and retunied to their allegiance upon the 
conditions of Roman citizenship granted by 
the Julian Law. 

The two Roman Consuls for the year B. 
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C. 89 were Cneiits Pompeius Strabo and 
Marcus Porcius Cato. As the Italian league 
grew weaker by the secession of state 
after vState, the Romans recovered their lost 
military superiority. The Consul Strabo 
defeated a force of fifteen thousand of the 
Italian allies who were marching toward 
Etruria, five thousand of them being killed; 
and as it was winter more than half of those 
who escaped perished from hunger and cold. 

The Romans laid siege to A.sculum, 
whereupon Judacilius, a native of that town, 
advanced to its relief with eight cohorts, 
sending word to the inhabitants to make a 
sally when they saw him. But they failed 
to do so, and he forced his way into the 
town. Seeing that the defense of the place 
was hopeless, he determined that those who 
had turned the people against him should 
not escape, and accordingly seized theiff and 
put them to death. He then rarised a funeral 
pyre in a temple, placed a couph upon ^t, 
feasted with his friends, swallowed poisoi^ 
then lay down upon the couch, direcflin^ 
his friends to set fire to the p)Te, and thus 
perished in the flames. 

P'ortune was now everywhere averse to 
the allies, who had lost their best command- 
ers one by one. The spirit of resistance 
gradually grew fainter. The Roman armies 
under vSulla and the elder Pomi:)ey recovered 
Campania, while the capital of the Italian 
league was taken. Finally all the allies, 
except the Samnites and the Lucanian^ 
submitted, and received the Roman fran- 
chise; and thus, after the Social War had 
lasted two years, that sanguinary civil strug- 
gle was ended in B. C. 88, by Rome grant- 
ing the very conce.s.sions which the allies at 
first demanded, and which, if granted then, 
would have obviated the contest. 

Before the close of the Social War, a 
bloody war broke out in Asia between the 
Romans and Mithridates the Great, King of 
Pontus. This powerful monarch, who was 
also a good linguist, had conquered several 
Asiatic states and annexed them to his do- 
minions, thus awakening the jealousy of 
the Romans, who were now aiming at su- 
preme sovereignty in Asia. Mithriddtes 


caused eighty thousand Romans and Italians 
to be massacred in one night, defeated two 
powerful Roman armies which had been 
sent against him, and made himself master 
of all Asia Minor and Greece. 

The slow policy of Marius during the 
Social War, whose first year had been so 
disastrous to Rome, had weakened his pres- 
tige and popularity; while the merits of 
Cornelius Sulla, who carried off all the hon- 
ors of the war in the campaigns of B. C. 89 
and 88, were so generally recognized that he 
was raised to the Consulate for the year B. 
C. 88, along with Quintus Pompeius Rufus, 
and the management of the war against 
Mithriddtes the Great, King of Pontus, was 
assigned to him. The old friendship between 
Marius and vSulla had long before given 
place to mutual jealousy. The appointment 
of Sulla to the conducl; of the First Milhri- 
datic War aroused the envy and resentment 
of Marius to the highest degree; and he de- 
termined, If possible, to deprive Sulla of 
his command, and to neutralize the aeftion 
,of the Senate in the matter. 

In the furtherance of his schemes, Marius 
leagued himself with Publius Sulpicius 
Rufus, a Tribune of the people, a man of 
talent, of daring charadter, and deeply im- 
mersed in debt. These two accordingly 
projedled a scheme to obtain a popular ma- 
jority in the Comitia Tributa. As this 
could not be accomplished as the tribes were 
then constituted, Sulpicius introduced a bill 
providing for the distribution of the new 
citizens created by the Julian Law among 
all the tribes. As the new citizens were 
highly dissatisfied with their existing con- 
dition, Marius reckoned that they would 
give their votes to tho.se who would relieve 
them of that condition. But the old Roman 
citizens were not so willing to surrender their 
own monopoly of political pow’er and influ- 
ence by admitting the newly enfranchised 
Italians to places among the tribes of the 
Roman commonwealth. The proposed 
scheme of Marius and Sulpicius would en- 
able these new citizens to outnumber and 
outvote the old citizens; and they would 
naturally support Marius as their champion 
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and benefadlor. The two Consuls sought round to the bridge; a fourth remained out- 
to defeat the measure; but as the day of side; and Sulla led the remaining two le- 
voting approached, Sulpicius enjoined his gions into the city. The people commenced 
partisans to come to the Forum with con- to hurl missiles and tiles on them from the 
ccaled daggers, and to follow his diredlions. roofs of the houses; but they desisted when 
A tumult ensued; the adherents of Marius vSulla threatened to set fire to the houses, 
and Sulpicius drew and brandi.shed their Marius and his followers gave battle to Sul- 
daggers, and the Consuls threatened. Pom- la’s troops at the .^^squiline Hill, but were 
peius fled, and Sulla withdrew to consult defeated; and after vainly seeking to incite 
the Senate. In Sulla’s absence, the party an outbreak of the slaves, Marius and Sulpi- 
of vSulpicius and Marius attacked and mur- ciiis both fled out of the city (B. C. <S8j. 
dered the son of Pompeius, simply because On the following day Sulla convened the 
he had spoken his mind freely. Sulla, be- people of Rome; and after deploring the 
ing unable to resist, started to take com- condition in which the Roman constitution 
iiiand of his ‘army, then at Nola, in Cam- had been brought by the actions and the 
pallia. Sulpicius then procured the passage violence of wicked men, he proposed a re- 
ef his bill forthwith, and the management turn to the former wholesome condition of 
of the Mithridatic War was by violence trails- affairs, as the only remedy. He proposed 
ferred from Sulla to Marius. ' . that no measure should be brought before 

Sulla was not the man to submit quietly the people until it had been examined and 
to such an outrage, and by being able to approved by the Senate; and that the voting 
appear as the champion of the law he had should be by the classes, in accordance with 
an immense advantage over his adversaries. tHe arrangement of King Servius Tullius, 
He at once assembled his troops, informing l%nd not by the tribes assembled in the 
them of what had transpired at Rome; and^ Comitia Tributa. As the Senate was then 
as they had great expecflations of plunder in so much reduced, ySulla seledled three hun- 
the East, and were also suspicious that dred of the most respe<51;able men to increase 
Marius miglit have other troops and other its number. All the recent measures of Sul- 
offleers, they requested vSulla to lead them picius were declared illegal; and Sulpicius 
to Rome immediately. Sulla ver}' willingly and Marius, and the latter’s son and about 
complied with their wishes, and marched twelve other Senators who adhered to the 
to Rome at the head of six legions. Sulla’s Marian party, were outlawed, and their 
vSoldiers stoned the Tribunes who had been property was confiscated. Thus Sulla placed 
sent by Marius to assume command. Ma- the government of the Republic in the hands 
rius forced the Senate to send two Praetors of the aristocracy by depri\dng the people 
to forbid Sulla’s advance to the cit>', but of their power. 

they narrowly escaped with their lives from Sulpicius was betrayed to vSulla by a slave, 
the soldiery. and was put to death. Marius escaped in 

Other emljassies were .sent to vSulla, im- the night to Ostia, where one of his friends 
ploring him not to approach Rome any had a vessel ready for him. After embark- 
nearer tl>an where he was then, at the fifth ing in this ship, a stomi appeared, and Ma- 
milestone, Marius desiring to have .sufficient rius was obliged to land near Circeii, where, 
time to prepare for defense. Sulla clearly as he and his companions were rambling 
penetrated this design of his antagonist, but about, some herdsmen, whp knew him, told 
gave the promi.se. Nevertheless he followed him that some cavalry had just been in quest 
closely after the envoys when they set out of him, and got him into a wood, where 
on their return to the city. Sulla himself, they Remained during the night without food, 
with one legion, seized the Cselian Gate; The next morning Marius and his corn- 
while Pompeius, with another legion, secured panions started for Mintumae, but as they 
the Colline Gate. A third legion went were turning around, they saw a troop of 
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horsemen in pursuit of them. Two ships 
happened then to lie near the shore, and 
they ran and boarded them. The horsemen 
came to the shore, and called out to the 
crews to put Marius out of the vessel; but 
moved by his entreaties, the crews refused 
to deliver him up, and sailed away. After- 
wards they refle( 5 led on the danger they 
were incurring to theniselves, and persuaded 
him to land at the mouth of the Liris to get 
some food and rest; and while he was lying 
asleep in the grass, they got aboard the ves- 
sels and set sail, leaving Marius to his fate. 

Marius rambled about the marshes until 
he came to the lonely hut of an old man, 
whose compassion he implored. The old 
man led him away into a marsh near the 
river, and, inducing him to lie down in a 
hollow spot, covered him with sedge and 
rushes. Marius soon heard at the hut the 
voices, of the cavalry in pursuit of him; and, 
fearful that the old man might betray him, 
got up and went into the marsh, where he 
sUkxI in mud and water up to his neckf^ 
But he was 
as he was at the time, and led to Minturnae, 
where he was closely confined. 

The authorities at Minturnae decided to 
put him to death, and sent a Gallic horse- 
man to kill him. When this Gaul ap- 
proached the spot in the dark room where 
Marius w^as lying, he was appalled by the 
fiery glare of the venerable hero’s eyes, 
when Marius arose and cried with a tremen- 
dous voice: “Dost thou dare to kill Cains 
Marius?” The Gaul rushed out, saying: 
“ I cannot kill Caius Marius.” The magis- 
trates then resolved not to be responsible for 
the death of so great a man; and, releasing 
Marius, led him to the coast, where they 
placed him aboard a vessel to sail to Africa. 

Marius landed at Carthage; but soon a 
messenger arrived from Caius Sextilius, the 
Roman Propraetor of that province, com- 
manding him to depart Marius long sat 
in silence, sternly looking at the envoy; and 
when the envoy asked him what reply he 
should make to the Propraetor, the old war- 
rior groaned and said: “Tell him you saw 
Caius Marius sitting an exile amidst the 


ruins of Carthage.” Marius then retired to 
the isle of Cercina, where his vSon and sev- 
eral of his older friends joined him, all 
watching the course of events. 

After the flight of Marius, vSulla quitted 
Rome to take the field against Mithriddtes 
the Great of Pontus. His departure was 
the signal for civil war. The people of 
Rome eledled Cinna, a partisan of Marius, 
Consul, and called upon Sulla to answer for 
his crimes. Cinna sought to restore the 
laws of Sulpicius; but the aristocracy rose 
in arms in the interest of Sulla, and the 
Senate expelled Cinna from the city. Cinna 
appealed to the army, and, supported by tlie 
troops and by the great mass of the Italians, 
he invited Marius to return from A^frica (B. 

C. 87). 

When Marius, on his return, landed in. 
Italy, he was surrounded by men of ruined 
fortunes and by slaves, and these constituted 
a formidable army. Cinna, after his expul- 
.<ion from Rome, raised another army among 
the Italian states. Sertorius, another parti- 


pirius Carbo raised a fourth. All these 
armies marched upon Rome. After a vain 
effort at resistance, the vSenate opened the 
gates of the city to the combined armies of 
Marius (B. C. 87). 

Upon entering Rome, Marius was eledled 
Consul, as the associate of Cinna. He 
breathed vengeance against his enemies, 
and organized a guard of slaves to execute 
his work of proscription. These received 
orders to massacre every person whose sa- 
lute Marius did not return as he walked 
about the streets of the city, and these 
bloody instrudlions were executed without 
scruple. These ruffians, thus privileged to 
massacre by wholesale, at once abandoned 
themselves to every frightful atrocity; and 
very soon Cinna and Sertorius decided to* 
put all their foes to the sword. 

Marius, Cinna and Carbo now^ entered into 
a league to massacre all the vSenators who 
were obnoxious to the popular party. A 
dreadful slaughter followed. The heads of 
the murdered Senators were stuck upon 
poles, and their bodies were dragged to the 


discovered, dragged out, naked jlfean of Marius, raised a third army; and. Pa- 
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Forum and left a prey to the dogvS and the 
vultures. Sulla was declared a public 
enemy, and his house was demolished. 
Lists were daily made out of all whom it 
was desirable to butcher, and the assassins 
had orders to murder all nobles named in 
the lists. The houses of these w^ere pillaged, 
and their families were given to dishonor. 
Every species of enormity was perpetrated 
to gratify the vengeance of Marius and his 
colleagues, and a perfec 5 l jeign of terror pre- 
vailed in the city. 

After desolating the city, the soldiers were 
dispersed over the neighboring towns and 
villages, where they perpetrated the same 
frightful atrocities, their deeds of cruelty 
being unsurpassed in the darkest periods 
of the world’s history. After thus wreaking 
their vengeance upon the nobility, and 
thus glutting their thirst for the blood of 
their enemies, Marius and Cinna, in utter 
contempt for the Roman constitution and 
laws, declared themselves Consuls for the 
year B C. 86, without going through the 
formality of an elecflion. 

Marius was intensely superstitious by na- 
ture, and he had now fulfilled the predidlion 
of the oracle which had told him that he 
would be Consul seven times; but he did not 
live long to enjoy the power which he had 
acquired by such sanguinary means. He 
died sixteen days after entering upon his 
seventh Consular term, from the effe< 5 ls of 
intemperance and debauchery, and from re- 
morse at the crimes he had committed 
against his countrymen (B. C. 86). 

After his death, his assassins attempted 
to continue their bloody wwk. Sertorius 
assembled them under pretense of giving 
them their pay; and when he had sur- 
rounded them with his troops, he caused 
them to be cut down to a man, more than 
^four thousand thus falling vidlims to mas- 
sacre. By the death of Marius,. Cinna was 
left as sole Consul, which position he held 
until the return of Sulla in B. C. 84, nomi- 
nating himself and associating with him 
whomsoever he chose. 

In the meantime, while these bloody trans- 
adions were occurring in Rome, Sulla had 


been triumphantly prosecuthig the war in 
the East against Mithridates. With only a 
small force, he defeated a Pontic army of one 
hundred and twenty thousand men at Chse- 
ronea, in Greece, wdiere Philip the Great of 
Macedon had crushed the lil>erties of Hellas. 
This great victory of Sulla struck terror 
into his enemies at Rome. The Senate sent 
the Consul Flaccus, and Fimbria, an expe- 
rienced general, with an army to attack 
Mithridates, and to turn their arms against 
Sulla if they found him disaffeefted towards 
the Senate, thus outlawing Sulla. 

In the meantime Sulla encountered two 
more armies of Mithridates in Greece, and 
defeated them with terrible slaughter. In 
the last of these battles twenty thousand 
Pontic .soldiers were driven into a river and 
drowned, and tw’enty thousand others were 
cut to pieces in a marsh. Plutarch says that 
the marshes w'ere dyed with blood, that the 
course of the river w^as stopped by the dead 
bodies, and that in his own time, two cen- 
kiries after the battle, the sw^ords, bows, 
helmets, and coats of mail were found buried 
in the sand. Sulla also took Athens by 
storm. 

After Flaccus and Fimbria had arrived in 
Asia Minor they quarreled. Fimbria won 
the soldiery to his side, attacked Flaccus 
and put him to death; after wiiich he a.s- 
sumed the command and marched against 
Mithridates, whose son he defeated and com- 
pelled to seek refuge in Pergamus, where 
his father resided. Fimbria pursued him 
day and night, and entered Pergamus. 
Mithridates and his son fled a few hours l)e- 
fore to Pitan6, w^here the Romans at once 
besieged them. Having no ships to block- 
ade the towmbysea. Fimbria ordered Lu- 
cullus, the Roman admiral, to sail to Pitane 
wdth Kis fleet at once; but Lucullus refused, 
from motives of private spite, thus enabling 
Mithridates to escape with his ships to the 
islapd of Lesbos. But Fimbria successfully 
prosecuted the war in Asia Minor, reducing 
most of the large cities, while Lucullus was 
finally induced to attack the fleet of Mith- 
ridates, v;ho was completely defeated and 
obliged to accept the terms of peace didlated 
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by the Romans, who thus recovered Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

Having carried everything before him in 
Greece and Asia Minor, Sulla now turned 
his arms against his rival, Fimbria. The 
latter found himself too weak to prevail by 
force, and so he conspired to murder his 
antagonist, but his plot miscarried and he 
committed suicide. 

After being thus freed from all his enemies 
in Asia, Sulla raised enormous contributions 
from the provinces which he had subdued, 
thus amassing an immense treasure. He 
then direcfled his course toward Rome, first 
transmitting by letter to the Senate a full 
account of his vicftories in the East, accom- 
panied with a declaration of his decision to 
take full revenge upon his enemies at home, 
but that he would prote( 5 l the new citizens 
in their rights. This announcement of 
Sulla spread consternation throughout Italy. 
Cinna was frightened into inadlion by this 
letter. The Senate raised an army to op- 
pose Sulla, but all the troops deserted to him. 
The people of Rome hated Cinna and Carbo, 
who were the two Consuls after the death of 
Marius, and who had kicurred the popular 
odium in consequence of their oppression 
and misgovernment. The people therefore 
flocked in crowds to Sulla’s standard. The 
Senate, having everything now to fear from 
Sulla, appealed to his compassion; but Sulla 
reiterated his determination that his enemies 
at home must perish by the sword or by the 
ax of the executioner. 

. Sulla returned to Rome 'with the prestige 
of great vidories, with the vast treasures 
amassed by plunder in the East, and with 
an army enthusiastically devoted to him. 
He was without doubt then the greatest 
living general, and his soldiers were accus- 
tomed to vidlory. Yet, although confident 
of vidlory, he did not underestimate his do- 
mestic foes; well knowing the formidable 
character of the Marian fadlion, and justly 
appreciating the power of the newly-enfran- 
chised Italians, who constituted the main 
strength of the Marian party. He, however, 
fully despised the Roman mob; and his 
declaration that he intended to respecft the 


rights of the Italians secured the neutrality 
of that powerful element at the very begin- 
ning of the struggle. 

Sulla landed at Brundusium (now Brin- 
disi), in Southern Italy, in B. C. 83; and Italy 
became a prey to the horrors of civil war,, 
but Sulla defeated every army sent against 
him. Soon after landing at Brundusium, 
Sulla was joined by Metellus, Pius, Crassus 
and Pompey. Sulla defeated the army of 
the Consul Norbanus near Capua, and won 
the troops of Scipio over to his cause. He 
then retired into winter-quarters in Central 
Italy, and passed the season in strengthen- 
ing his cause. In the spring of B. C. 82 
the Marian party had placed an army of two 
hundred thousand men in the field against 
him, commanded by the Consuls for that 
year, Papirius Carbo and the younger Ma- 
rius, the son of the old rival of vSulla; Cinna 
having been killed in a tumult in Rome. 
Carbo took his position at Clusium, in 
Etruria, because that region w^as friendly to 
the Marian party. 

Sulla attacked and defeated the younger 
Marius in the great battle of Angiportus, 
and compelled him to retreat to Prameste, 
where he was closely besieged by a detach- 
ment which Sulla left there for that purpose. 
The younger Marius succeeded in inducing 
the Samnites and the Lucanians to come to 
his rescue; and Telesfnus, an experienced 
Samnite general, raised an army of forty 
thousand men, and advanced toward Prae- 
neste under the pretense of raising the block- 
ade and relieving Marius. 

In the meantime Sulla marched to Rome 
and entered the city without opposition, and 
then marched against Carbo and attacked 
him in his intrenched position at Clusium, 
but was repulsed. Carbo was afterwards 
beaten repeatedly. After making a pre- 
tense of going to the relief of Marius at^ 
Praeneste, Telesfnus, the Samnite general, 
marched by night toward Rome, and at 
dawn the next morning he was within a few 
miles of the city, threatening to put every 
man to the sword, without exception. A 
sally against Telesfnus was repulsed, Sulla 
himself being driven back to his camp. 
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Rome was now on the brink of ruin. Tel- 
esinus advanced with one wing of his army 
to storm the walls; but in this critical emer- 
gency a Roman detachment commanded by 
Crassus attacked and routed the Samnite 
•general’s other wing; whereupon Telesmus 
was assailed in front and flank, and utterly 
defeated by the troops under vSulla and Cras- 
sus in a desperate battle at the Colline Gate, 
which saved the city from destrucflion and 
decided the civil war in favor of Sulla (B. C. 
82). 

Sulla was now master of Rome and of all 
Italy ; and the aristocratic facftion, which he 
represented, was completely triumphant. He 
made a sanguinary use of his vic 5 lory, and, 
like Marius, he determined to slaughter 
all his enemies; and all Italy was filled with 
massacre. The four thousand prisoners 
whom he captured in the battle at the 
Colline Gate were put to death by his orders 
in the Campus Martins, as were also eight 
thousand whom he had taken on his march 
to the city. 

In Rome a general proscription of Sulla’s 
enemies resulted in heaping up the streets 
with the dead bodies of the massacred par- 
tisans of Marius; and when a grave Senator, 
in affright at these horrible atrocities, ven- 
tured to ask the bloodthirsty tyrant when he 
intended to cease from the slaughter of his 
countrymen, he replied, with amazing cool- 
ness, that he would take the subjedl into 
consideration. Cato the Younger — after- 
wards so renowned in Roman history on ac- 
count of his opposition to Julius Caesar — was 
at this time about thirteen years of age. 
One day, upon seeing the heads of several 
noble Romans exposed to the public gaze, 
after having been cut off by order of Sulla, 
he was aroused to such indignation at the 
horrible sight that he cried out to his teacher 
and demanded a sword for the purpose of 
killing the tyrant. 

It is said that almost five thousand of the 
most wealthy and distinguished men of 
Rome were massacred by Sulla’s orders. 
All the relatives of Marius, as far as they 
could be found, were put to death. Lists of 
the ‘"proscribed” were made out, and any 
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friend of Sulla was authorized to add to the 
number. As the wealth of the vicflim 
usually went to the accuser, avarice often 
prompted the accusation. The proscrip- 
tive policy of Sulla was not confined to 
Rome, but was extended to every part of 
Italy, as the Italians had generally sided 
with Marius and his party in the civil war, 
because they regarded that party as their 
champions and benefadlors. Twelve thou- 
vSand persons are said to have perished at 
Pr^enestc, and numbers almost as large in 
all the other Italian towns which had 
favored the Marians. Thus vSulla’s atroci- 
ties surpassed those of Marius by great 
odds. 

When vSulla had glutted his revenge, he 
caused himself to be proclaimed Perpetual 
Dr ft a for, with absolute power (B. C. 80). 
Having thus become unlimited sovereign of 
Rome, he annulled every law which stood 
in his way, and governed entirely by his 
own will. He made numerous radical alter- 
ations in the Roman constitution, or, more 
properly, he introduced and enforced a new 
constitution, framed in accordance with his 
own peculiar views, and intended to 
strengthen his own aristocratic order. 

Sulla’s private character was notoriously 
bad, he being abandoned to intemperance 
and every species of vice, although his man- 
ners were polished, he differing in this partic- 
ular from the rude and boorish Marius. 
Notwithstanding his own dissolute char- 
adter, Sulla recognized the utter corruption 
of the Roman people as the real source of 
all the troubles and disorders which afflidled 
the state. He accordingly engaged in the 
hopeless task of reforming his countrymen 
by means of a series of severe enadlments 
diredled against luxury and crime, but these 
laws were utterly disregarded from the start. 

Concerning the government, Sulla began 
by degrading the office of Tribune of the 
people by depriving it of all its powers except 
that of protedling the persons of citizens 
against the other magistrates, and by dis- 
qualifying the Tribunes for the Consulate. 
The exclusive rij^t of initiating legislation 
was conferred on the Senate, and that famous 
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body was oncoynlore clothed with the sole 
judicial power. The pracftice of elecfting 
any one to the office of pontiff or augur was 
abolished; arid it was ordained that all can- 
didates for the most exalted positions should 
be required to pass through the lower grades 
in regular succession, and with fixed periods 
of time intervening between them. The 
Senate was reorganized by adding three hun- 
dred of Sulla’s most zealous partisans. The 
tribes were “purified” by excluding all the 
Italians who had aided the Marian cause, 
and ten thou.sand slaves were emancipated 
and enfranchised. The confiscated lands of 
the Marians were distributed among Sulla’s 
veterans, in numerous instances to the injury^ 
of the industry of the country. 

After holding the supreme Didlatorship 
for two years, Sulla, to the surprise of every- 
body, resigned his power and retired to his 
country-seat at Puteoli (B. C. 79). He 
passed the remainder of his days in recre- 
ation and the preparation of his memoirs. 
Thus, after a career of the most horrible 
tyranny and cruelty, this monster was per- 
mitted to spend the rest of his life undis- 
turbed. It is said that one day a young man 
followed him home, cursing and reviling him, 
and that Sulla bore it with patience, only 
remarking: “Your conduc 5 t will teach an- 
other Dictator not to lay down his office so 
readily.” He afterwards retired to Cumae, 
where he passed his time in writing his mem- 
oirs, in hunting, fishing, drinking, and rev- 
eling with players and musicians. Here he 
died soon afterward of a loathesome disease, 
occasioned by intemperance and debauchery 
{B. C. 78); and was honored with the most 
magnificent funeral ever seen in Italy. 

Sulla composed his own epitaph, the sub- 
stance of which was that no man ever sur- 
passed him in serving his friends or injuring 
bis foes. He was undoubtedly a man of 
great abilities as a general and a statesman, 
but never was there a more heartless mon- 
ster. He was cruel, more from a calm con- 
tempt of human nature than from natural 
ferocity. He utterly despised the human 
race, and was therefore an aristocrat. 

The Roman Senate might well mourn for 


Sulla, as he had restored the rule of the 
nobility by destroying popular government 
in the Roman Republic. Nevertheless the 
aristocracy found his. radical changes too 
great for them. The abolition of the elec- 
tion of pontiffs and augurs, and the law of. 
succession in the offices of state, were in- 
surmountable obstacles in the way of the 
ambition of the nobles, who coveted these 
exalted stations and did not take kindly to 
the slow method by which they were now 
attainable. The Consul Lepidus sought to 
procure the abolition of Sulla’s laws in the 
year of the ex-Di( 5 tator’s death, but was un- 
successsful in the effort, as the time for the 
complete reacflion in favor of the people had 
not yet arrived. 

The death of both Marius and Sulla did 
not put an end to the civil wars occasioned 
by their ambitions and rivalries, as some of 
the provinces continued to be disturbed by 
the jealousies of the leaders of the contend- 
ing fadlions, although tranquillity appeared 
to be restored to Rome and Italy for the 
time. The youthful Cneius Pompey — after- 
wards so renowned as the rival of Julius 
Caesar — was one of Sulla’s partisans, and 
crushed the Marian factions in Sicily and 
Africa during the life of Sulla. In B. C. 
77 Pompey was sent into Spain as Proconsul 
to suppress the revolt of the Marian faction 
in that country under Sertorius, one of the 
ablest and most upright of the Marian 
leaders, and who had been assigned the com- 
mand in Spain by Cinna mainly to get him 
out of the way of his own ambition in Italy. 
During the period of the Sullan proscription, 
many of the Marians who fled from Italy to 
escape Sulla’s vengeance found refuge in 
Spain, and entered the service of Sertorius. 

Sulla’s Proconsul, Annius, drove Sertor- 
ius out of Spain, whereupon he fled to 
Africa. Invited by the Lusitanians, Ser- 
torius returned to Spain in B. C. 81, at the 
head of an army consisting of Libyans and 
Moors, and made himself master of the 
country by defeating Sulla’s forces on the 
Guadalqpivir. When Pompey arrived in 
Spain, Sertorius had wrested almost the 
whole peninsula from the Sullan party. 
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Pompey, too, was defeated by hiin» and the 
war lasted five years longer. Finally, in B. 
C. 72, Sertorius was assassinated by Per- 
perna, one of his own officers, who assumed 
the command of his army. Pompey de- 
feated Perpema in the first battle which en- 
sued, and took him prisoner. Sertorius had 
designed the restoration of the Marians to 
power at Rome, and Perperna sought to 
save his own life by betraying the plans of 
his party in Rome, but in this he failed, as 
Pompey put him to death. With Sertorius 
perished the Marian cause* in Spain, and 
tranquillity was soon restored in that remote 
Roman province. 

While the civil war in Spain was still in 
progress, a dangerous rebellion of the slaves, 
headed by the gladiator Spartacus, broke 
out ill Italy. Spartacus was originally a 
Thracian shepherd, and had been brought 
to Rome as a captive and was there trained 
to be a gladiator. A favorite sport of the 
Romans was to see these gladiators — who 
were captives taken in war — fight with wild 
beasts, or slay each other in the amphithe- 
ater. Spartacus, with thkt}^ other gladiators, 
had escaped from his place of confinement 
at Capua and taken to the highway in the 
mountains of Campania. Having been 
joined by slaves, fugitives from justice, and 
desperadoes of every sort, Spartacus soon had 
one hundred and twenty thousand men under 
his command. Spartacus defeated five large 
Roman armies under the two Consuls, two 
PriEtors, and the governor of Cisalpine Gaul; 
but at last he was defeated by the Praetor 
Marcus Crassus. Spartacus fought at the 
head of his followers until he fell covered 
with wounds and expired upon a heap of 
Romans who had fallen beneath his power- 
ful arm. When he had first been wounded 
in his legs, he fought on his knees, wielding 
his sword in one hanS^jiid his buckler in 
the other, until he was werpowered and ex- 
hausted. Twelve thousand of his followers 
were put to the sword, and the remainder 
were finally subdued by Pompey, who was 
now the growing rivaf of the wealthy Cras- 
sus, (B. C. 70). 

When Pompey and Crassus returned to 
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Rome, both demanded the Consulate as the 
reward of their services to the Republic. 
The Sullan coUvStitution forbade their elec- 
tion, because they had not passed through 
the requisite grades; but as their services 
were too eminent, atid as they were too' 
powerful to be refused their demand, the 
laws cf Sulla were dispensed with in their 
case, and both were accordingly made Consuls 
for the year B. C. 70. Hitherto they had 
been among the most devoted followers of 
Sulla. As soon as they were elevated to 
the Consulate both changed their politics, 
apparently becoming convinced that so 
purely an oligarchical constitution as that 
of vSulla could not be maintained, and also 
seeing that their own political interests de- 
manded its abrogation. JPhey accordingly 
resolved to secure the support of the middle 
class of the Roman population, who brought 
along with them the support of the lower 
orders, thus enabling these two rising pub- 
lic men to crush the power of the aristocracy. 

Pompey was most admired for his char- 
ac 5 ler, but Crassus was the richest man in 
Rome. He entertained the people at one 
thousand tables, distributed corn to the poor, 
and fed most of the citizens for almost three 
months. After becoming Consuls, Pompey 
and Crassus proceeded to refonn the Sullan 
constitution. They restored the former 
power of the Tribunes, which Sulla had 
taken away. They again divided the judi- 
cial power equally between the vSenate, the 
knights, and the Tribunes of the treasury; 
the latter a class of rich men who collected 
the revenues and paid the wages of the 
troops. The government was purified of its 
worst corruptions, partially by prosecutions, 
and partially by a restoration of the office 
of Censor, which had also been abolished 
by Sulla. They purged the Senate by e3t- 
pelliiig sixty -four of its members. They 
carried all these measures, notwithstanding 
the stubborn opposition of the Senate and 
the nobility. The two Consuls were sup- 
ported in their t‘cform movements by the 
illustrious orator^ Marcus Tullius Cicero/ 
who aipse to disttocftion in the prosecution 
of Verres for misgovernment in Sicily. By 
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his indefatigable energy and his wonderful 
eloquence, Verres was found guilty of the 
charges brought against him, and was 
driven into exile. Cicero exposed the cor- 
rupt condition of the entire system of Ro- 
man provincial government so thoroughly 
that the Senatorial party were unable to 
make any defense, and were consequently 
obliged to submit. 

When his term of office in the Consulate 
expired, Pompey declined to -accept the 
government of a province, as was the usual 
custom with the retiring Consuls; but re- 
mained for the time • at Rome retired from 
public life, quietly awaiting the course 
of events. He did not, however, remain 
in retirement for any considerable length 
of time, as his services were soon re- 
quired to suppress the Cilician pirates, who 
had l^een the masters of the Mediterranean 
since the destru( 5 lion of the naval power of 
Carthage, Egypt and Syria. At this time 
the Mediterranean swarmed with pirates, 
whose fastnesses and strongholds were in 
the mountainous country of Cilicia, in Asia 
Minor. The pirates would capture towns 
and villages, and carry off the inhabitants 
and sell them into slaver>\ They swept all 
merchant vessels from the Mediterranean, 
ravaged the Italian coasts and plundered the 
Italian ports, even extending their depre- 
dations in Italy as far inland as the Appian 
Way. Many Roman nobles and Senators 
were taken captive by them, and only ob- 
tained their freedom by the payment of a 
heavy ran.som. The interruption of com- 
merce by these piracies threatened Rome 
with famine. In this emergency Pompey 
was invested with the supreme command 
over all the coasts and islands of the Medi- 
terranean. Powerful Roman fleets were 
sent against the pirates, and in less than 
three months they were driven from the seas 
and forced to seek refuge in their Cilician 
fortresses, where they were subdued by 
Pompey, who distributed them as colonists 
in the various cities and towns of Asia 
Minor (B. C. 67). 

In the year B. C. 74 the Roman Republic 
became involved in another war with Mith- 


riddtes tht Great, the powerful King of 
Pontus. After the Roman general Lucullus 
had defeated Mithridates and driven him 
into Armenia, Mithriddtes was aided by his 
son-in-law, Tigrdnes, the powerful King of 
Armenia; but Lucullus defeated the Arme- 
nian king’s two hundred thousand m^n at 
Tigranocerta, the Armenian capital (B. C. 
69), and gained another vidlory over Ti- 
granes' the next year (B. C. 68). The Ro- 
man troops having mutined, Lucullus was 
defeated by Mithridates. 

On motion of Manlius and Cicero, the 
Roman Senate then invested Pompey with 
the chief command of the Roman army in 
Asia, and gave him absolute powers (B. C. 
67.) In B. C. 66 Pompey inflicfled a crush- 
ing defeat upon Mithfiddtes on the banks 
of the Euphrates, overthrew Tigranes, and 
made Pontus a Roman province (B. C. 66). 
Three years afterwards, Mithriddtes, aban- 
doned by his followers and having lost all his 
dominions, poisoned himself (B. C. 63). The 
year after his vidlory over Mithriddtes (B. C. 
65), Pompey subverted the Syrian Empire 
of the Seleucidoe, and Syria became a Ro- 
man province. 

About this time the throne of Judaea was 
claimed by two brothers, John Hyrcanus II. 
and Aristobiilus II. Each applied for aid 
to Pompey, who decided in favor of Hyr- 
canus. Aristobulus prepared to resist the 
Romans, and shut himself up in Jerusalem, 
which was taken by Pompey after a three 
months’ siege (B. C. 63). Hyrcanus was 
vSeated on the Jewish throne, but was re- 
quired to pay tribute to the Romans. Aris- 
tobulus was carried a prisoner to Rome to 
grace the triumph of Pompey. 

While Pompey was winning laurels in 
AvSia, the Roman Republic was brought to 
the very brink of destruction by a conspir- 
acy headed by Lucius Sergius Catiline, a 
noble who was singularly constituted, both 
by art and nature, for intrigues and con- 
spiracies. He possessed courage equal to 
the most desperate attempts, and his elo- 
quence gave specious color to the most 
dangerous ambition. His ruined fortunes, 
his profligate manners, his vigilance and 
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perseverance in the pursuit of his aims, 
made him insatiable after wealth, simply 
with the design of lavishing it on his aban- 
doned pleasures. Having involved himself 
in immense debts by his dissipations and 
extravagances, Catiline determined to extri- 
cate himrself by any means, however iniqui- 
tous. ■* 

He had colle(5led about him a large num- 
ber of individuals of desperate fortunes, 
either involved in bankruptcy or dreading 
the punishment which their infamous crimes 
deserved — in facft, all who had anything to 
expe(5l from a revolution. He endeavored 
by every means to inveigle young men of 
noble birth, and for this purpose he .spared 
no expose in gratifying their vices. Among 
his associates were -some of the leading men 
of Rome — magistrates,* Senators, knights, 
and several women of rank. He was .stim- 
ulated in his. efforts to make himself master 
of the Republic by the recent examples of 
Marius and Sulla. Catiline expe(5led to be 
supported by all the disaffedled Italians, and 
by criminals, .slaves and gladiators, and cal- 
culated on the tacit acquie.scence of the 
Marian party. 

Catiline assembled a meeting of his most 
trustworthy associates, and disclosed his 
plans to them. He represented them as the 
most oppres.sed and wretched of men, and 
their rulers as the most mercile.ss tyrants. 
He promised them that the success of his 
plans would be followed by the abolition of 
debts, the proscription of the wealthy, and 
rapine and plunder for all his accomplices. 
The conspiracy was accordingly decided 
upon, and we are told that the conspirators 
bound themselves by a solemn oath before 
they separated, drinking human blood min- 
gled with wine. 

Catiline and his accomplices had planned 
a general insurredlion throughout Italy, 
assigning different portions of that country 
to different leaders. Rome was to be set on 
fire in several places at once; and Catiline, 
in command of the army which the conspir- 
ators were to raise in Etruria, was to 
seize possession of the city amid the general 
confusion, and massacre all the Senators. 


L^ntulus, one of his profiigaie associates in 
the plot, who had been a magistrate in the 
city, was to preside in their general councils. 
Ceth^gus, a man of rank and influence, but 
a(5laated by the de.sire to gratify his revenge 
agaimst Cicero, was to diredl the massacre 
in the city; and Cassius was to order the 
firing of the houses. 

As the great obstacle to the success of 
the plot was the vigilance of the great 
orator, Marcus Tullius Cicero, one of the 
two Consuls for that year, and who had won 
that high office by his consummate eloquence 
and his recognized .statesmanship, the con- 
spirators resolved to murder him. Two of 
them ventured upon this task on the morn- 
ing following the secret conference. But 
Cicero had previously obtained a knowledge 
of the designs of the conspirators, through 
the instrumentality of a woman named 
Fulvia, by bribing her lover, Curius, one of 
the conspirators; and the attempt to as.sassi- 
nate the Consul was thus frustrated. 

While the entire city was thrown into 
alarm and consternation by rumors of the 
danger by which it was menaced, Catiline 
had the audacity to make his appearance in 
the Senate-Hou.se, when Cicero unnia.sked 
the designs of the conspirators. Cicero, 
aroused to indignation at the sight of Cati- 
line, poured forth such a torrent of invec- 
tive upon the head of the daring con.spira* 
tor that he was overwhelmed with terror 
and confusion and was unable to reply. The 
whole Senate denounced the arch conspira- 
tor as a public enemy and a parricide; where- 
upon Catiline threw off the mask, and ex- 
claimed in a furious manner that he would 
quench the flames raised around him by the 
ruin of his country; after which he departed 
from the Senate-House. 

After a short conference with I^ntulus 
and Ceth6gus, Catiline quitted Rome in the 
night with a smajl retinue, and proceeded to 
Etruria, where Manlius, one of the conspir- 
ators, was colletfling a large army to sup- 
port the conspiracy. In the meantime 
Cicero took proper measures to secure the 
safety of the c^y. Catiline’s accomplice^ 
endeavofed to an alliance with the 
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Allobroges, a people of Gaul, who had 
sent ambassadors to petition the Roman 
Senate for some relief from oppressive tax- 
ation. These Gallic ambassadors betrayed 
the negotiations to Cicero, who managed the 
■matter so skillfully that he arrested the 
leading conspirators with the proofs of guilt 
on their persons. 

After an animated debate, the Senate re- 
solved to put the conspirators to death. 
Caius Julius Caesar — a man destined to oc- 
cupy the most prominent place in Roman 
history — was now rapidl}' rising into notice 
as the leader of the popular party; and was 
the only one who protested against the 
dangerous precedent of violating the Por- 
cian Law, which forbade the inflidlion of 
capital punishment on a Roman citizen. 
Lentulus, Cethdgus and Cassius, with sev- 
eral other conspirators, were instantly taken 
to the Mainer tine prison, where they were 
strangled. 

In the meantime Catiline had collecfled an 
army of twelve thousand men in Etruria, 
but only a fourth part of these were thor- 
oughly armed, the other three-fourths hav- 
ing been supplied with such weapons as 
they could obtain — clubs, darts and lances. 
At first Catiline refused to enlist the slaves, 
who flocked to him in vast numbers, but re- 
lied on the strength of the conspiracy in 
the city. However, on the approach of the 
Proconsul Antonius, who was sent with an 
army again.st the arch conspirator, and on 
hearing that his accomplices in Rome had 
been put to death, Catiline became con- 
vinced that his cause was doomed. 

He now endeavored to save himself by 
rapid marches in the diredlion of Gaul, but 
the passes of the Apennines were closely 
guarded to prevent his escape. The Procon- 
sular army approached, and Catiline was 
hemmed in on every side. Perceiving that 
his escape was cut off, he resolved^*to offer 
battle to Antoniu<|^^n4 the two Annies en- 
countered each' othijlr - hear ,The 

conspirators, with Catiline at theit head, 
fought with the ^courage of desperation, 
until every one of their number had been 
»lain (B. C. 62) 


In saving Rome by defeating this infa- 
mous conspiracy, Cicero, as Consul, had 
performed the most glorious adl of his life. 
His vigilance and patriotism were duly ap- 
preciated by his grateful countrymen, who 
unanimously declared that he had saved the 
Republic; and the Senate conferred upon 
him the glorious title of “Father of his 
Country.’’ 

The Senate and the aristocratic party 
were alarmed by the return of Pompey from 
Asia with the prestige of a conqueror, im- 
mediately after the overthrow of Catiline. 
The Senate and the aristocracy feared that 
the returned general would follow the ex- 
ample of Sulla, but he dispelled their anx- 
ieties by disbanding his army as soon as he 
entered Italy . and by proceeding to Rome with 
only a few friends. lie was accorded a most 
.splendid triumph in honor of his Asiatic 
conquests, the procession occupying three 
days in marching through the city, though 
the army did not take any part in it. 

When Pompey demanded the Consulate 
a second time for hinrself, allotments of land 
for his veterans, and the confirmation of his 
proceedings during his campaigns in Asia, 
the Senate bluntly refused his request. The 
aristocratic party had resolved to punish 
him for obtaining the command of the Roman 
forces in the East in opposition to tjieir 
wishes, but their short-sighted course only 
involved themselves in ruin. 

A new leader had risen to prominence in 
Rome during Pompey’ s absence in Asia; 
and the dire( 5 lion of public affairs had fallen 
into the power of four men — Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, Marcus Porcius Cato, Marcus Cras- 
sus and Caius Julips Caesar. Cicero — the 
greatest of Roman orators and a bold and 
daring statesman — was the chief of the oli- 
garchical fadlion, to which Pompey l)e- 
longed. Cato — a descendant of the famous 
Cen.sor, Cato the Elder, and therefore called 
Chto the Younger — was a man of the same 
old republican stamp as his illustrious an- 
cestor, and was the leader of the Senatorial 
party. Crassus — the richest man in Rome 
and famed for his wealth, but indolent and 
without great talents — was the leader of the 
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aristocratic party. C^sar was the recog- 
nized chief of the Marian party, or the 
democratic or popular party, and was there- 
fore regarded as the champion of the masses. 

Csesar was the nephew of Marius and the 
son-in-law of Cinna. His talents had been 
recognized by Sulla, who had been per- 
suaded with great difficulty to exempt him 
from the list of the proscribed during the 
reign of massacre and blood by which he 
had overthrown the Marian party. In 
granting Caesar’s pardon, Sulla remarked: 

‘ ‘ That boy will some day be the ruin of the 
aristocracy, for I see in him many Marii.” 
Caesar was born in B. C. 100, and was there- 
fore at this time more than thirty years 
old. He had identified himself with the 
parly of the people since he was seventeen 
years of age. Besides being of noble birth, 
he prided himself upon being the nephew 
of Marius by the marriage of his aunt Julia 
to that famous leader. 

Caesar’s first service in the army wds at 
the siege of Mityl^n^. He had won a civic 
crown for saving a citizen. Upon his re- 
turn to Rome, he won distindlion by his 
speeches against Dolabella, whom he in- 
di( 5 led for extortion in Macedonia. He next 
went to Rhodes to receive instrudlion in 
eloquence under Molo, Cicero’s tutor. He 
was captured by Cilician pirates on his way 
thete, but was redeemed by the payment of 
a heavy ransom; whereupon he colledled a 
few ships, attacked his captors, took them 
captive, and crucified them. When, about 
B. C. 74, he heard that he had been chosen 
pontiff, he returned to Rome, where he pa.ssed 
the next seven years, without taking any 
part in politics, but gaining many friends 
by his winning manners. 

In B. C. 67, when Pompey led a Roman 
fleet against the Cilician pirates, Caesar whs 
ifiade Quaestor. His aunt Julia, the widow of 
Marius, died the same year. Caesar deliv- 
ered a noble funeral oration, over her re- 
mains, and carried a waxen image of Marius 
in the funeral procession in defiance of the 
law. In B. C. 65 he was created Curule 
-®dile, and added to his popularity by the 
magnificence with which he celebrated the 


public games. He rendered still more sub- 
stantial service as Curator of the Appian 
Way by repairing that famous road at his 
own expense. 

The Cimbriaii trophies and the statues of 
Marius had been removed through the instru- 
mentality of Sulla, so that the Republic had 
lost her memorials of the services of that 
great general. Caesar now undertook to 
restore these memorials in a single night. 
The citizens went to look at them the fol- 
lowing morning, and the aged veterans of 
Marius wept for joy at the sight. Caesar 
not having a( 5 f;ually violated the law, the 
Senate was unable to prosecute him for this 
proceeding; and thenceforth the people idol- 
ized him as their leader, while honors were 
accorded him in rapid succession. 

In B. C. 63 Caesar became Pontifex Max^ 
imus, or religious '^superintendent; in B. C. 
62 he was made Praetor; and in B. C. 61 he 
was appointed Proconsul of Hispania Boe- 
tica (Farther Spain). In this latter capacity 
he displayed his remarkable military talents 
by the final conquest of Lusitania, and won 
the enthusiastic devotion of his soldiers. 
Caesar’s influence in Rome was not dimin- 
ished by his absence from the city, and the 
movements of his party remained under his 
direeflion. His Proconsulate in Spain like- 
wise supplied him with the means to pay a 
large portion of his debts. 

Ca*sar was then (B. C. 61) thirty-nine 
years old, and his great career had now 
dawned upon Roman history. He was a 
model of manly beauty. He was conscious 
of his personal attradlions, and his enemies 
accused him of dandyism. He had retained 
a perfedl bodily vigor in spite of all his early 
dissipations, aild he had now adopted tem- 
perate habits. He was skillful in fencing, 
riding and swimming, and possessed won- 
derful capacity for perfdhning sudden tirt- 
some gengrajly traveled by 

night*, in oJtder ^ gain[*piieu His vigor of 
miii 4 was to that of ^is body. He 
possessed surpnip!^ ^wer of intuition. He 
had a wonderfully retentive memory, never 
forgetting anythhig. * 

Caesar’s warm, generous heart, 
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never forsook a friend, but which ever re- 
mained faithful through prOvSperity and ad- 
versity, endeared him to his friends and 
followers above everything else. Nor were 
his motives interested in this particular. 
Caesar had genuine attachment for his 
friends. He never gave any of his partisans 
cause to complain of coldness or ingratitude 
on his part; and their affedlion for him was 
clearly demonstrated by their manifestation 
of intense grief at his assassination. He 
regarded his mother with the purest venera- 
tion while she lived, and he bestowed an 
honorable affedlion upon his wives and his 
daughter Julia, which received their due 
reward. 

Like all men of genius, Caesar was capa- 
ble of great anger, but he kept his temper 
under perfedl control. He was essentially 
a pra(5lical man, not a theorist, and usually 
succeeded in finding the best and most suit- 
able measures in condudling his operations. 
He never tried to hasten events, but calmly 
awaited the proper time to execute his de- 
signs. Everything undertaken by him in- 
dicated clearness of judgment, unwavering 
determination, and an absolute independ- 
ence of a<5lion, which could not be swayed 
by any favorite or mistress. As a military 
commander, he di.splayed a quickness of con- 
ception and execution, an unerring genius 
in detecting the weak points of an enemy, 
and the happy quality of being able to 
strike every hlcm in its right place. He 
magnanimously shared in the dangers and 
hardships of his troops, and was their gen- 
erous friend and companion, no less than 
their inflexible commander. It is therefore 
not surprising that vi<5lory followed Caesar’s 
footsteps.* 

As a necessary consequence, the possessor 
of such admirable qualities was a statesman. 
“From his early youth Caesar was a states- 
man in the deepest sense of the term, and 
his aim was the highest which man is al- 
lowed to propose to himself— the political, 
military, intelledlual and moral regeneration 
of his own deeply decayed nation, and of the 
still more deeply decayed Hellenic nation, 
intimately akin to his own.“ 


His measures were taken with reference 
to the remote future, while also affedling 
the present. He lifted the world up out of 
its degradation, making it greater and bet- 
ter for his having lived in it, though he was 
ruthlessly cut down at the very threshold 
of his great mission. This great, grand 
characfler stands out in bold relief, amid all 
the gloom enveloping the history of this 
period — the most renowned warrior, the 
most talented statesman, the most i)erfec5l 
leader in the history of Rome, and in the 
history of all antiquity. 

In his military command in Spain, Cae- 
sar acquired wealth for himself and his 
soldiers, and reputation by subduing the 
Lusitanian mountaineers. When he re- 
turned to Rome, he desired both a triumph 
and the Consulate; but he could only ob- 
tain the former after it was decreed by the 
Senate, and the latter by being personally 
present at the approaching elecflion. He 
therefore relinquished the showy for the 
solid advantage; and accordingly Caesar 
and Bibulus, the latter a mere instrument of 
the Senate, were chosen Consuls for the 
year B. C. 59 . 

Such was the man to whom Pompey 
looked for support when the Senate denied 
him his just reward for his valuable and im- 
portant sendees to the Republic. For some 
time Caesar had been endeavoring to detach 
Pompey from the aristocratic party; while 
Pompey, whose feelings were stung with 
the treatment accorded him by the Senate, 
readily accepted Caesar’s offer. Caesar sought 
at the same time to turn the mutual jeal- 
ousies of Pompey and Crassus to his own 
advantage. With consummate skill, he ap- 
plied himself to the tavSk of reconciling these 
two jealous rivals, well aware that the re-, 
suit woqld be favorable to the advancement 
of his own political interests. In this 
undertaking Caesar succeeded so well that 
he persuaded both Pompey and Crassus to 
forget all their old jealousies and rivalries, 
and to unite with himself in a projecfl for 
taking upon themselves the management of 
the destitiies of the Republic. 

Accordingly these three men^Caesar, 
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Pompey and Crassus — effected a private 
arrangement amdng themselves by which 
they agreed that nothing should be done 
without their mutual concurrence. The 
unioti of these three men for one common 
objedl — which would in modern times be 
called a 7'ing — is designated as the First 
Triumvirate (meaning a league of three 
men), and was effected in the 3 ^ear B. C. 59 . 
By this political partnership these three men 
took upon themselves the government of the 
Republic, and pra<5lically usurped the au- 
thority of the Senate. The Triumvirs di- 
vided the dominions of the Republic among 
themselves — Pompe^^ receiving Italy, Spain 
and Africa; the wealthy Crassus, whose 
avarice was unbounded, chose vSyria, which 
was famed for its wealth; and Caesar ob- 
tained Gaul, the complete conquest of which 
was intrusted to him. The power of Cras- 
sus was due to his immense wealth; that of 
Pompey to his distinguished military ser- 
vices; and that of Caesar to his overshadow- 
ing genius and his boundless popularity. 

The xuiited influence of the Triumvirs 
was soon felt in all Caesar’s official adls. 
He introduced an agrarian law providing 
for the distribution of the rich public lands 
of Campania among the poorest citizens and 
Pompey ’s veterans. This measure was 
pas.sed against the violent opposition of the 
other Consifl, Bibulus, and the Senate; and 
the lands were accordingly divided. A 
commission of twenty, headed by Pompey 
and Crassus, was appointed to divide the 
lands; and the poor and the veterans accord- 
ingly obtained their re.spe<5live claims. 

The defeated Consul, Bibulus, who had 
* declared that he would rather die than yield, 
now secluded himself in his house, and did 
not again show Jiimself in public until after 
the expiration of his official year. Caesar 
caused all of Pompey’ s proceedings in Asia 
to be ratified; and likewise attached the 
Equites, or knights, to his order, by conced- 
ing them more favorable terms in farming 
the provincial revenues. The bond between 
the Triumvirs was strengthened by Pompey ’s 
marriage with Caesar’s daughter Julia. 
Caesar, whose wife Cornelia had been dead 
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for some years, married Calpurnia, the 
daughter of Piso. 

The Triumvirs were supported in their 
schemes by Clodius, a man of profligate 
characfler, but possevssing considerable influ- 
ence with the people. His main objecfl on 
this occasion was to wreak his vengeance 
on Cicero, who had given testimony against 
him in a criminal trial. In order to do this 
more effecflually, Clodius caused himself to 
be transferred from the patrician to the ple- 
beian order. He then t)ecame a candidate 
for the Tribunate, and was ele(5led with little 
opposition. Through the exertions of Col- 
dius, the Senate was deprived of its leaders 
by the banishment of Cicero and the ap- 
pointment of Cato the Younger to the com- 
mand of an expedition sent to deprive Egypt 
of Cyprus; but Cicero was recalled at the 
expiration of a year, and was restored to his 
dignity and estates. 

At the expiration of his Consulate, or 
more properly his Didlatorship, Caesar ob- 
tained the government of Illyricum and of 
both Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul, for a 
period of five 3 ^ears, with a commission to 
“protect the friends and allies of the Roman 
people.” He .seledled this post because it 
enabled him to acquire a great military re- 
nown, to win to him the army more com- 
pletely, and to be sufficiently near to Rome 
to take full advantage of all the circum- 
stances that might arise there in his favor. 
He was at this time forty years of age. 

The ancient countries of Britain (now 
England), Gaul (now France and Belgium), 
Helvetia (now Switzerland) and Spain were 
inhabited by many tribes, which were united 
by the bonds of a common race and religion. 
The ancient Gauls and Britons held their 
priests, or Druids, in great veneration, and 
regarded the oak as a sacred tree, while they 
also looked upon the mistletoe with rever- 
ence. The religious and race ties of the in- 
habitants of all these countries of Western 
Europe were sufficient to unite them occa- 
sionally in resistance to their common foes, 
the Germans on the North-east and the Ro- 
mans on the South-east; but were not strong 
enough to prevent rivalries among them-* 
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selves. The Roman possessions in Transal- 
pine Gaul — founded in B. C. 12 1, when the 
colony which settled Sextiee had been 

sent out through the exertions of Caius 
Gracchus — now extended northward along 
the Rhone as far as Geneva; while vast 
hordes of Germans had occupied the country 
west of the Rhine, from the vicinity of the 
modern Strasburg to the North Sea. 

Cae.sar’s vi(5lorioiis career in Gaul lasted 
eight years. During his first summer in 
that country (B. C, 58), by the wonderful 
celerity of his movements, Caesar conquered 
two nations and established the Roman su- 
premacy in the center of the country. The 
Helvetii, who occupied the western portion 
of the present vSwitzerland, found their nar- 
row country too small for them, and accord- 
ingly determined to emigrate and conquer 
new lands to the westward. They burned 
twelve towns and four hundred villages; 
and aSvSembled at Geneva, to the number of 
three hundred and sixty-eight thousand 
persons, men, women and children, with 
the design of crossiiig the Roman province 
into the West of Gaul. Caesar prevented 
the Helvetii from crossing the Rhone 
at that point by the construdlion of a 
wall nineteen miles long, along the east 
bank of the river. He brought three 
legions from Italy, and followed the Hel- 
vetii along their second route farther 
north, and defeated them near Bibradle, 
killing over two hundred thousand of 
them. The remnant of the Helvetic na- 
tion — less than a third of the number with 
which they had started on their migration— 
were forced back to their native mountains. 

Immediately after Caesar’s great vi(5lory 
over the Helvetii, the S^quani, a Celtic 
tribe occupying the country north of the 
Helvetii, had called in the aid of Ariovistus, 
the most powerful of the German chiefs, 

, against a rival tribe called the iEdui, who 
were designated as the allies and kinsmen 
of the Romans. After subduing the ^Edui, 
Ariovistus attacked his recent allies, the S6- 
quani, and demanded two-thirds of their 
lauds in payment for his services in their 
behalf. All the Gauls implored Caesar’s as- 


sistance, and Caesar encountered Ariovistus 
near the Rhine, in the region of the modem 
Alsace. This famous German chieftain was 
regarded as invincible; and his followers; 
who had not slept under a roof for fourteen 
years, were of such gigantic stature that the 
Roman soldiers became panic-stricken at the 
prospedt of fighting them. Caesar had to 
exert all his powerful genius to restore the 
confidence of his troops; and, although he 
shamed them out of their cowardice by 
telling them that if they deserted him he 
would fight the enemy with the Tenth Le- 
gion only, every man made his will before 
the battle commenced. A desperate battle 
ensued near Basle, in which the vast Ger- 
man host was totally destroyed, losing 
eighty thousand men, Ariovistus himself 
making his escape across the Rhine in a 
little boat. 

In his second year in Gaul (B. C. 57), 
Caesar invaded the country of the Belgae, 
north of the Seine, conquering it after a 
stubborn campaign; the Belgae receiving so 
terrible an overthrow that the rivers and 
marshes were choked and heaped up with 
the bodies of the slain. The Roman vSenate 
decreed Caesar a public thanksgiving of 
fifteen days for the conquest of Gaul. The 
next year (B. C. 58) his lieutenant, Decimus 
Brutus, fought the first naval battle on the 
Atlantic, with the high-built sailing vessels 
of the Gauls; while Caesar conquered Brit- 
tany and crushed the revolt of the maritime 
tribes. Caesar had thus conquered the whole 
of Gaul, from the Rhine and the Jura on the 
east to the Atlantic on the west; and, with 
the exception of a few brief rebellions, the 
whole country remained under the dominion 
of Rome. 

In one of the battles in Gaul, the Romans 
were in extreme danger of being utterly 
routed, when Caesar, hastily snatching up a 
buckler, rushed through his ranks into the 
midst of the foe, and thus turned the tide 
of battle in his favor, the barbarians being 
routed with frightful carnage. Caesar passed 
his winters at his head-quarters in Cisalpine 
Gaul, whence he was able to control the af- 
fairs of his party in Italy. 
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In the winter of B. C. 56 he was obliged 
to reconcile Pompey and Crassus, who were 
about taking up arms against each other. 
He succeeded in settling the quarrels of 
these two jealous rivals in personal inter- 
views which he held with them in his camp 
at Lucca and Ravenna, and arranged a plan 
of future operations for the Triumvirate. It 
was here agreed between the three that 
Pompey and Crassus should be Consuls the 
next year (B. C. 55), and that, after the ex- 


The political and ^ial revolution begun 
by the Gracchi had not yet been completed, 
and it was very evid^ that the struggle of 
parties must again lead to a conflict of arms, 
as it did in the time of Marius and Sulla. 
In such an event, Caesar desired to be near 
Italy, and to have a disciplined and devoted 
army upon whose loyalty he could rely. 

In B. C. 55 the Germans again crossed the 
Rhine into Gaul in large force. Caesar de- 
feated them on the west bank of that river, 
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piration of their Consular term, Pompey 
should be Proconsul K)f Spain, and Cras.sus 
Pronconsul of Asia, while Caesar was to be 
Proconsul of Gaul for a second and pro- 
longed term of five years. 

In choosing Gaul, Caesar seledted the 
most arduous and the least lucrative prov- 
ince for himself; but he desired to commence 
the execution of his great projedl for civil- 
izing the West, and organizing the entire 
Roman dominion into one compadl state. 

60 


and then threw a bridge over the stream 
near Coblenz, and there crossed the river into 
Germany, and inflicfled a .severe cha.stisement 
upon the tribes of that region. Late in the 
autumn of the same year (B. C. 55), Caesar 
undertook a reconnoitering expedition into 
Britain, on the pretext that the Britons had 
furnished supplies to the Gauls during his 
recent wars with those people; but a report 
of the pearl fishery on the British coast is 
believed to have i5|»mished a stronger motive. 
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On approaching the •British coast, near 
Dover cliffs, Caesar found the shore covered 
with armed natives, ^hereupon he sailed 
along a few miles father, and landed at 
Deal, in spite of the fierce resistance of the 
Britons. At length the Britons were so 
terrified by Caesar’s power that they sued for 
peace. The Britons gave some hostages for 
the faithful observance of the treaty then 
made, when a spring tide suddenly damaged 
the Roman fleet, and the Britons determined 
to hazard a battle. They therefore attacked 
one of the Roman legions while it was 
foraging, and Caesar experienced some diffi- 
culty in saving it. The Britons then assailed 
the Roman camp, but were repulsed. Having 
neither cavalry nor provisions, Caesar con- 
sidered it advisable to return to Gaul, and 
readily concluded peace with the Britons. 
He then retired from Britain, and wrote a 
letter to the Roman Senate, recounting what 
he styled his vic 5 tory in Britain. The Senate, 
in recognition of his services, decreed a 
thanksgiving of twenty days, in spite of 
the opposition of Cato the Younger and 
other enemies of Caesar. Cato stoutly in- 
sisted that Caesar ought to be delivered to 
the vengeance of the barbarians, to avert the 
wrath of the gods for his having seized the 
Gennan ambassadors. 

The next year (B. C. 54), Caesar invaded 
Britain a second time, this time taking with 
him five legions. He fought several battles 
with the Britons, defeating their king, Cas- 
sivelaiinus, crossing the Thames, and cap- 
turing his chief town. But the Britons 
were far less civilized than the Gauls; and 
their towns were simply fortresses in the 
forests, without walls, while their houses 
were nothing more than wigwams. After 
imposing tributes upon the conquered tribes 
and taking hostages, but leaving no garri- 
sons in Britain to hold the natives in sub- 
jedlion, Caesar returned to Gaul. 

The next year (B. C. 53) a formidable re- 
volt broke out among the Gauls, who de- 
feated a strong Roman detachment, and 
menaced another, under Quintus Cicero, 
the renowned orator’s brother, with a similar 
fate. Caesar instantly hastened to Cicero’s 


relief, defeated sixty thousand Gauls, and 
restored tranquillity to the country. As the 
Germans had assisted the Gauls in their re- 
volt, Caesar crossed the Rhine a second time, 
near Coblenz, in the summer of B. C. 53. 
But the Germans had such a widespread 
dread of his arms that they' fled to their 
wooded hills, without offering any resistance. 

The following year (B. C. 52) all Gaul 
was in revolt against Caesar; and this cam- 
paign was the most difficult, as well as the 
most brilliant, of all Caesar’s military oper- 
ations. Vercingetorix, King of the Arvdrni, 
and the ablest of the Gallic chieftains, insti- 
gated a revolt of all the Gallic tribes, and 
almost liberated the entire country from the 
Roman dominion. 

While Caesar was besieging this chief in 
Alesia, a Gallic army of more than two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ' men encamped 
around the Romans and besieged them in 
turn. But the genius of the renowned Pro- 
consul was equal to the emergency. He 
kept down every effort at sorties from the 
Gallic garrison within, while he defeated 
the outer Gallic army; after which he com- 
pelled the garrison to surrender the town, 
and took Vercingetorix prisoner. Six years 
afterward the Gallic chieftain adorned Cae- 
sar’s triumph, after which he was executed 
in the Mamertine prison, at the foot of the 
Capitol. The Gauls were now convinced 
that resistance was hopeless. Caesar’s firm 
and skillful management in pacifying Gaul, 
and organizing the Roman government in 
the country, finished the task for which his 
splendid vidlory had led the way; and by 
the year B. C. 50 Gaul was tranquilized. 

The militaiy'' talents displayed by Caesar 
in his conquest of Gaul rank him as one of 
the greatest generals qf all time. While in 
Gaul, he is said to have conquered three 
hundred nations, subdued three millions of 
people, killed one million, and reduced an- 
other million to slaver>\ Caesar gave an 
account of his campaigns in Gaul in his 
Commentaries, which he wrote while con- 
ducting those campaigns. 

In the meantime, while Caesar was thus 
pursuing his conquering career in the West, 
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another of the Triumvirs, Crassus, was not 
so fortunate in the East. After taking 
possefssion of Syria, Crassus, in the year 
B. C. 54, led an expedition into the Par- 
thian Empire for purposes of conquest and 
plunder, hoping thus to increase his vast 
wealth. He crossed the Euphrates with his 
army, and commenced to ravage Mesopo- 
tamia. Several of the Greek towns in that 
region submitted without offering any resist- 
ance; but, instead of pushing his conquests 
without d^lay, Crassus returned to Syria to 
pass the winter, thus affording the Parthi- 
ans sufficient time to concentrate their forces. 

Crassus spent the winter in accumulating 
more money. A Parthian embassy was sent 
to Syria to meet him and to complain of his 
aggression in invading their dominions, as 
they had afforded the Romans no just cause 
for war. Crassus boastfully told the Par- 
thian ambassadors that he would give his 
answer in vSeleucia, a city on the west side 
of the Tigris, opposite Ctesiphon, the capi- 
tal of the Parthian Empire. One of the 
ambassadors laughed, and, showing the 
palm of his hand, said: “Crassus, hairs will 
grow there before you see Seleucia.’’ 

When the Roman soldiers ascertained the 
numbers of the Parthians, and their method 
of fighting, they were dispirited. The 
augurs announced evil signs in the vi(5lims. 
The officers of Crassus advised him to pause 
before engaging in this perilous enterprise, 
but all to no purpose. The Armenian 
prince, Artabazus, counseled him to march 
through the mountainous country of Arme- 
nia, which was unfavorable to cavalry, in 
which the strength of the Parthians con- 
sisted; but Crassus paid no heed to his ad- 
vice. His reply was that he would march 
through Mesopotamia, where he had left 
many heroic Romans in garri^ns. 

The Armenian prince, who had brought 
six thousand cavalry to join Crassus, and 
had promised as many more, perceived the 
desperate charadler of ^the enterprise, and 
withdrew. Crassus crossed the Euphrates 
at Z^eugma. The roaring of the thunder, 
the flashing of the lightning, and other 
ominous signs, according to the Roman su- 


perstition, had no effe(5l upon the rash and 
reckless Roman general. He marched 
along the eastern bipk of the river. No 
enemy could be seen; and Cassius, one of 
the officers of Crassus, advised him to keep 
on the borders of the stream until they 
should arrive at the point nearest Seleucia; 
but Akbar, an Arab emir, who had been on 
friendly terms with the Romans when Pom- 
pey w^as in that part of Asia, joined Crassus, 
assuring him that the Parthians w^ere col- 
lecting their most valuable property with 
the design of fleeing to Hyrcahia and 
Scythia, and for this reason he urged the 
Roman general to hasten forward as rapidly 
as possible. 

The account given by the Arab emir was 
false, and was intended to hurry Crassus 
and his army to their destrudlion. But 
Crassus, relying upon the advice and intel- 
ligence of the treacherous Arab, left the 
river and entered the broad plain of Meso- 
potamia. The Arab led the way; and when 
he had brought the Roman army to the 
place which he had* agreed upon with the 
Parthians, he rode off, giving Crassus every 
assurance that what he had done was for his 
advantage. 

When too late, the Romans discovered 
that their leader had been duped, as a party 
of Roman cavalry sent to reconnoiter the 
same day were met and attacked by the 
Parthians, and were almost all slain. Cras- 
sus was perplexed, but still he continued 
his advance, drawing up his infantry in a 
square, flanked on each side by his cavalry. 
The army arrived at a stream, where the 
Roman officers desired their leader to rest 
for the night and endeavor to hear further 
tidings, but he persisted in marching on, 
and Anally came in sight of the Parthians. 
But the Parthian general kept most of his 
army out of view, and those of his troops 
who appeared had their armor covered to 
deceive the Romans. 

At a given rignal the Parthians com- 
menced beating their kettle-drums; and 
when they supposed that this unusual sound 
had filled the llomans with terror, they 
flung off their -coverings, and appeared 
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glittering in helmets and steel corslets. 
They then poured in multitudes round the 
solid mass of the Iftman army, and dis- 
charged showers of arrows upon them, fresh 
supplies of missiles being at hand on the 
backs of camels. The Roman light troops 
vainly endeavored to drive them olf, and 
Crassus ordered his son to charge them with 
a force of cavalry. The Parthians retired 
and drew the Roman cavalry on; but when 
they had gotten them a sufficient distance 
from the Roman main army, they turned 
upon their pursuers, riding around and 
around, raising so much dust that the Ro- 
mans were unable to see to defend them- 
selves, and many of them were slain. 

Finally the young Crassus broke through 
the Parthian lines with a party of cavalry 
and arrived at the summit of a hill. There 
he was surrounded by the Parthians; and 
at last, being wounded, and perceiving no 
hope of escape, he caused his shield-bearer 
to kill him. The Parthians cut off his head 
and stuck it on the point of a spear. Cras- 
sus was marching to his son’s relief, wdien 
he heard the roll of the Parthian drums, 
and presently beheld the foe with that son’s 
bloody head held aloft. Consternation filled 
the Roman ranks at this sight, and Crassus 
endeavored in vain to encourage his troops, 
exclaiming that the loss was his, not theirs. 
The Parthians hung upon the Roman front 
and flanks all day, raining showers of arrows 
upon them. The Romans retreated at night, 
and Crassus gave way to despair. He held 
a council of war with his officers, and it was 
decided to retreat under cover of the dark- 
ness. This decision was instantly carried 
into effedt, but the Parthians discovered the 
movement through the wailings of the sick 
and wounded Romans, who were left be- 
hind. But, as the Parthians were not ac- 
customed to fight by night, they waited 
until morning. 

The Parthians took possession of the de- 
serted Roman camp the next morning, and 
massacred four thousand men whom they 
found there; after which they pursued the 
retreating army of Crassus and cut off strag- 
glers. The Romans reached the town of 


Carrhae, where they had a garrison. In 
order to gain time, the Parthian general 
made proposals of peace; but the Romans 
soon discovered his insincerity, and Crassus 
retreated from Carrhae in the night, under 
the guidance of a Greek. This Greek guide 
treacherously led the Roman army into a 
place full of marshes and ditches. Cassius 
had distrusted this false guide in season, and 
turned back and saved hiniwself with about 
five hundred cavalry. 0(5tavius, the second 
in command, had faithful guides; and was 
thus enabled to secure a position among 
some hills, with his division of five thousand 
men, so that Crassus was able to escape from 
the marshes, after the Parthians had assailed 
him while he was in that perilous situation. 

The Parthians were now apprehensive 
that the Romans would escape during the 
night, and they therefore released some of 
their prisoners, declaring that their king did 
not desire to pu.sh matters to extremities. 
In order to further promote this stratagem, 
the Parthian commander and some of his 
officers rode to the hill where Crassus was 
stationed, with their bows unbent; and the 
Parthian general held out his hand, calling 
Cra.ssus to come down and meet him. The 
Roman soldiers were overcome with joy at 
these indications of good will, but Crassus 
utterly distrusted them. Finally, after 
urging and pressing, the Parthian com- 
mander and officers commenced abusing and 
menacing Crassus. The Roman general 
then took his officers to see the force by 
which he was threatened, after which he 
went down, accompanied by Ocflavius and 
other officers. 

The Parthians at first affedled to receive 
Cra.ssus with respedl, and brought a horse 
for him to mount; but it was not very long 
before they ^quarreled wdth their prisoners 
and put them all to death. The Parthians 
then offered quarter to the Roman troops, 
most of whom at once surrendered. In this 
disastrous expeditipn, which Crassus under- 
took from motives of ambition and avarice, 
without a shadow of justice, twenty thou- 
sand Romans were slain, and ten thousand 
were taken prisoners. It is said that the 
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triumphant Parthians, in reproach of the 
insatiate avarice of Crassus, poured melted 
gold down his throat, after cutting off his 
head. 

When intelligence of the defeat and 
death of Crassus reached Rome, the city 
was plunged into grief and mortification 
because of the humiliating disaster to the 
Roman arms. The loss of Crassus gave 
tlie people no concern, but his removal was 
a great misfortune, as he only was able to 
keep up the friendship between Pompey and 
Caesar. The death of Crassus left Pom- 
pey and Caesar as the only two masters 
of the Roman world. But these two great 
generals, being jealous of each other’s fame, 
soon became rivals and enemies. A civil 
war was, therefore, inevitable, in which the 
two parties should range themselves in op- 
position under these two illustrious leaders. 

Pompey at first favored all of Caesar’s 
proje(5ls, and procured him a prolongation 
of his command and supplies of troops; but 
he soon grew envious of exploits that ob- 
scured his own fame. Plis partisans began 
to detracfl from the brilliant characfler of 
Cmsar’s vi(5lories, and many of the official 
letters of the illustrious Proconsul of Gaul 
were suppressed by the Senate. It soon be- 
came evident that the jealousies between 
these two great rivals could only be settled 
on the battle-field, and events were rapidly 
hurrying matters to a crisis. The death of ^ 
Pompey’s wife Julia, Caesar’s daughter, de- 
stroyed the last tie of friendship between 
the two rivals; and Pompey allied himself 
closely with the aristocratic party, and was 
therefore warmly supported by the Senate. 
Pompey remained in Rome to promote his 
individual political interests, governing 
Spain through his legates. 

When Caesar was informed of the proceed- 
ings against him, he demanded permission 
to hold the Consular office in his absence, 
along with a prolongation of his Proconsul- 
ate in Gaul. This demand was made by 
Caesar for the purpose of seeing whether 
Pompey would make any open opposition to 
him, Pompey remained apparently inactive, 
but secretly engaged two of his partisans to 


maintain in the Senate that the laws did not 
permit any one in his absence from Rome to 
stand as a candidate ^r the Consulate; and 
the Senate accordingly passed a decree re- 
quiring him to relinquish his Proconsular 
power and to return to Rome before becom- 
ing a candidate for the Consulate a second 
time. Caesar was very well aware that the 
only safety for himself was at the head of 
his army, as Cato the Younger and other 
Senators had already threatened to impeach 
him for illegal ac5ls of which it was alleged 
that he had been guilty while Consul. 

Caesar therefore determined to remain in 
Gaul until matters had more nearly ap- 
proached a crisis. It was not to be expeefted 
in these latter days of political degeneracy 
in the Roman Republic that the conqueror 
of Gaul would give up his devoted legions 
and all the treasures of his province to place 
himself unreservedly in the power of his 
political foes. Such virtue had been com- 
mon in the days of Marcus Curtius, but self- 
sacrifice for the good of the state was now a 
thing of the past. At the same tim^fcsesar 
very well knew that the sacrifice of his life 
would not promote the public interests. In 
these degenerate days of the Republic, Rome 
required a master; and his own schemes for 
building up a great empire from the scattered 
portions of the Roman provinces, by ex- 
tending equal civil and political rights to all 
the conquered nations, were undoubtedly 
the broadest and the most pradlical that 
had thus far been contrived. Caesar be- 
lieved that the great interests of the Roman 
state and his own individual interests were 
identical. 

Caesar’s enemies at Rome now embraced 
every opportunity to deprive him of his re- 
sources. Under the pretext of a war with 
Parthia to avenge the fate of Crassus, Pom- 
pey and Caesar were each required to furnish 
one legion to be sent into Asia. Pompey 
had formerly lent a legion to Caesar, and 
now demanded its retuni. Caesar dismissed 
the two legions, attaching both officers and 
private soldiers to his interests by giving to 
each of them his share of the treasure 
which was to be ijKstributed at his approach- 
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ing triumph. At the same time Caesar 
wrote to the Senate, which was noW fully 
committed to the interests of Pompey, of- 
fering to resign his command if Pompey 
would do the same, but not otherwise. The 
two legions which Caesar dismissed were 
kept in Italy, being stationed at Capua, 
within Pompey ’s immediate reach. 

Caesar further strengthened his party at 
Rome by the great profusion in which he 
lavished bribes, particularly on Caius Curio, 
a Tribune of the people, who possessed great 
political influence, as well as on Mark An- 
tony and Quintus Cassius, also Tribunes of 
the people. The Senate now passed a de- 
cree recalling Caesar from his government. 
But Curio placed an unexpedted obstacle in 
the way of this movement by proposing that 
both Pompey and Caesar should relinquish 
their respedlive* Proconsulates. The appar- 
ent fairness and impartiality of this proposal 
involved Pompey and his adherents in great 
perplexity, and considerable time was spent 
in debates and negotiations. 

Pompey was as eager for civil war as Cae- 
sar could possibly be. The joy which the 
people manifested upon his recovery from a 
.severe illness gave an exaggerated idea of his 
influence over the mas.ses. He was like- 
wise thoroughly misled by the accounts 
which had been furnished him concerning 
the disaffedlion of Caesar’s army toward 
their general, as well as the discontent of 
Caesar’s province with his Proconsulate. 
Accordingly, Pompey derided the fears of 
his friends, who dreaded Caesar’s power; 
and when it was asserted that there were no 
troops in Italy to oppose Caesar, Pompey 
replied: “Wherever I stamp my foot, le- 
gions will spring up.’’ 

After a violent debate, the Senate passed 
a decree demanding that Caesar should un- 
conditionally relinquish his command and 
disband his army by a certain day, under 
penalty of being declared a public enemy in 
the event of refusal. The Tribunes Antony 
and Cassius vetoed the measure, but their 
veto was ignored; and believing their lives 
in danger, both left Rome secretly, disguised 
as slaves, and fled to Caesar’s camp at Ra- 


venna, in Cisalpine Gaul, or Northern Italy. 
The Senate now resolved that troops should 
be raised in every portion of Italy, and that 
Pompey should be furnished with funds 
from the public treasury, so that war was 
pradlically declared against Cae.sar. 

Caesar’s foes thus forced him to take a 
decisive step, and he now saw no other alter- 
native than to accept the challenge which 
Pompey and the Senate had thus flung into 
his face. He knew that if he submitted he 
would place his country in the power of in- 
competent men. The Roman Republic was 
now rotten to the core, and free government 
existed only in name. The very m^n who 
outlawed Cae.sar were faithless to the spirit 
of the laws and the better republicanism of 
an earlier period, and were destitute of all 
civic virtue and patriotism, seeking only 
their .selfi.sh personal interests. Caesar was 
the real friend of the Roman masses, and 
the champion of Roman freedom; and the 
very existence of the Roman state depended 
upon his deci.sion. 

Accordingly, Caesar assembled the ofiicers. 
and soldiers of the Thirteenth Legion, and 
informed them of the treatment which he 
had received and the state of affairs at Rome. 
Says Professor Mommsen: “There spoke 
the energetic and consistent statesman, who 
had now for nine and tw^enty years defended 
the cause of freedom in good and evil times; 
who had braved for it the daggers of as.sas- 
sins and the executioners of the aristocracy, 
the swords of the Germans, and the waves 
of the unknown ocean, without ever yield- 
ing or wavering; who had torn to pieces the 
Sullan Constitution, had overthrown the 
rule of the Senate, and had furnished the 
defenseless and unarmed democracy with 
prote(5lion and with arms by means of the 
struggle beyond the Alps. And he spoke, 
not to the Clodian public whose republican 
enthusiasm had been long burnt down to 
ashes and dross, but to the young men from 
the towns and villages of Northern Italy, 
who still felt freshly and purely the mighty 
influence of the thought of civic freedom; 
who were still capable of fighting and of 
dying for ideals; who had themselves re- 
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ceived for their country in a revolutionary 
way from Caesar the burgess rights which 
the government refused to them; whom Cae- 
sar’s fall would leave once more at the 
mercy of the fasces, and who already pos- 
sessed pradlical proofs of the inexorable use 
which the oligarchy proposed to make of 
these against the Transpadanes. ” 

Feeling the force and justice of Caesar’s 
appeal, the Thirteenth Legion, which were 
all the troops that he had with him at 
Ravenna, delared their determination to 
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audacity of his enterprise. If he crossed 
the stream with hostile designs, he trans- 
gressed the laws of his country. He accord- 
ingly pondered for some time in settled 
melancholy, looking earnestly at the stream, 
and questioning himself, whether he should 
venture to profane it by crossing it with hos- 
tile views. Said he to himself: “If I pass 
this river, what miseries shall I bring upon 
my country ! And if I stop short, I am un- 
done !“ At last yielding to a sudden im- 
pulse, he exclaimed: “Let the die be cast!’* 



CJESAR CROSSING THE RUBICON. 


Stand by their general in the impending 
crisis. He therefore sent orders to his le- 
gates in Gaul to join him by forced marches 
with all their troops, after which he started 
on his march for Rome with the Thirteenth 
Legion. When he arrived at the Rubicon, 
a small stream flowing east into the Adriatic, 
near the modern city of Rimini, he halted. 
The Romans had always been taught to con- 
sider this little river the sacred boundary 
of Italy proper; and Caesar hesitated upon its 
banks, under an impression of terror at the 


Instantly he spurred his horse into the 
stream, and led his troops across (B. C. 48). 

When tidings of Caesar’s passage of the 
Rubicon reached Rome, the city was thrown 
into the utmost consternation, as it was 
feared that the conqueror of Gaul intended 
a general massacre of his enemies. The 
citizens fled into the country for, safety, 
while the country people sought refuge in 
the city. Pompey was utterly overwhelmed 
with confusion. Favonius, a Senator, sar- 
castically asked him: “Where is now the 
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army that was to rise out of the earth at 
your bidding? Let us see if it will appear 
at the stamp of your foot.” Pompey was 
completely deceived in his expecflations of 
the support of the people in his behalf. His 
troops were all deserting to Caesar. The 
lower classes were either in sympathy with 
Caesar, or desired a change; and it was evi- 
dent that his progress in Italy could not be 
stayed. Therefore the Senate and Pompey 
and all their parti.sans fled from Rome, leav- 
ing back the public treasury with all its 
immense siim (B. C. 48). 

Caesar subdued all Italy within sixty days, 
and Pompey sailed from Brundusium with 
twenty -five thousand men for Greece, aban- 
doning his country to his rival. Sicily and 
Sardinia speedily followed the fate of the 
Italian mainland. After pursuing Pompey 
to Brundusium, Caesar was so elated by his 
success that he returned to Rome, where 
the Tribune Metellus remonstrated against 
his proceedings as contrary to the laws. But 
CaCvSar told him that this was no time to talk 
about laws, and that all must obey him. 
Caesar then went to the public treasury, and, 
not finding the keys, sent for a smith to 
break open the door. Metellus again in- 
terposed his objecflions, whereupon Caesar 
threatened to put him to death, saying: 
“Know, young man, that it is easier to do 
than to say.” After breaking open the 
treasury, Caesar took out all the money, and 
even the most sacred deposits. 

Caesar’s enemies were astonished at his 
moderation and the justice of his course. 
He respecfled the property of his absent foes, 
compelled his soldiers to l>ehave themvSelves 
as fellow-citizens of the Romans and Ital- 
ians; and he soon won the mass of the popu- 
lation, and particularly the wealthy class, to 
his cause by his wise policy. 

After remaining in Rome about a week, 
Caesar started for Spain to attack Pompey’s 
legates, who had seven legions in that Ro- 
man province. He encountered an unex- 
pedled resistance from the city of Massilia 
(now Marseilles), in South-eastern Gaul; 
but, leaving a detachment to besiege the 
town, he continued his march to Ilerda, in 


Spain, where he found his enemies posted 
under the command of Afranius and Petrei- 
us. After an indecisive battle at Ilerda, 
Caesar took advantage of the incapacity of 
his foes, and soon reduced them to such 
desperate extremities that they were obliged 
to surrender at discretion. After reducing 
the remainder of Spain, Caesar returned to 
complete the siege of Massilia. He soon 
compelled the city to surrender, sparing the 
lives of the citizens, but forcing them to 
give up all their arms, magazines and money 
(B. C. 49). 

During Caesar’s ab.sence in Spain and 
Gaul, he had been made I)i( 5 lator, a post 
which he accepted upon his return, but only 
held it for eleven days. During this period 
he was again elected Consul, and obtained 
the passage of laws for the recall of all the 
exiles banished by Sulla except Milo, and 
for the relief of debtors. He inaugurated 
a great projedl for the consolidation of the 
Roman provinces by extending the full priv- 
ileges of Roman citizenship to the Gauls. 

While Caesar was thus employed in Italy 
and the Western Roman provinces, Pompey 
was making adlive preparations in Greece 
to oppose the arms of his rival, and to end 
the civil war with a decisive conflict. All 
the Eastern monarchs in alliance with the 
Roman Republic had pronounced in favor 
of Pompey and had sent him large supplies. 
Pompey had attacked CaevSar’s forces in the 
East under Antony and Dolabella, and had 
defeated them, taking Dolabella prisoner. 
Multitudes of the most eminent Roman cit- 
zens and nobles ^ame daily to join Pompey. 
At one time he had more than two hundred 
Senators in his camp, among whom were 
Cicero and Cato the Younger, whose appro- 
bation of his cause was considered equiv- 
alent to an army. 

Caesar determined to pursue Pompey into 
Greece, but his inferior naval force exposed 
his army to great perils and hardships in 
their passage across the Adriatic from Brun- 
dusium to Dyrrachium (now Durazzo). Af- 
ter Caesar himself had crossed with a part 
of his army, and had found the remainder 
much delayed in their passage, he recrossed 
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the sea in an open fishing-boat. The fish- 
erman, not knowing who his passenger was, 
was alarmed at the turbulence of the waves, 
but the Didlator encouraged him with the 
memorable words: “Fear nothing; you 
carry Csesar and his fortunes. ’ ’ 

Both armies being now in the field, they 
marched and countermarched through a 
wearisome campaign, in which both leaders 
exhibited equal reludlance to risk a battle. 
From Epirus the two armies moved into 
Thessaly, and at last encountered each other 
at Pharsalia, to^ontend for the dominion of 
the Roman world. Pompey’s army was 
composed of forty-five thousand infantry 
and seven thousand cavalry, besides light 
troops. Caesar’s force consisted of only 
twenty-two thousand infantry and one thou- 
sand cavalry. But Cx^sar’s inferior numbers 
were balanced by their superior qualities, 
his soldiers being mainly hardy veterans, 
accustomed to vi( 5 tory, and inspired with the 
fullest confidence in themselves and their 
leader; while Pompey’s troops were chiefly 
raw levies. 

When Pompey’s officers saw the inferior 
numbers of Caesar’s troops, their confidence 
was raised to the highest degree, and they 
regarded vidlory as certain. They even dis- 
puted about dividing the spoils before the 
battle was fought, and disposed of all digni- 
ties and offices in the Republic, assigning 
the Consuls for several succeeding years. 
Scipio, Spinther and Domitius engaged in 
an angry controversy as to which of them 
should be rewarded with the dignity of Pon- 
tifex Maximus, then held by Caesar. Others 
sent to Rome to engage houses suitable to 
the offices which they expedled to enjoy 
after the vidlory to which they looked for- 
ward so confidently. Pompey, being natur- 
ally superstitious, had been very much en- 
couraged by favorable signs in the entrails 
of the vidlims at the taking of the auspices 
by the augurs on this occasion; and he ac- 
cordingly determined to hazard an engage- 
ment on the 9th of August, B. C. 48. 

On that day was fought the famous battle 
of Pharsalia. Caesar's army was divided 
into three bodies; the center being com- 


manded by Domitius Calvmus, the left wing 
by Mark Antony, and the right wing by 
Caesar himself. This last wing consisted of 
Caesar’s favorite Tenth Legion, and was to 
confront Pompey himself. The appearance 
of Pompey’s cavalry at one place indicated 
his designs so clearly that his adversary 
readily perceived them. Caesar therefore 
drew six cohorts from his rear and concealed 
them behind his right, direc 5 ling them to 
wait until Pompey’ s cavalry approached, 
and then to aim their spears in the faces of 
the horsemen, who, being of the young no- 
bility of Rome, dreaded a scratch in the 
face much more than the sev^erest wound in 
the body. Caesar then placed his own hand- 
ful of cavalr>" on the right of the Tenth 
Legion. 

When the signal for battle was given, 
Caesar’s line advanced, while Pompey’s line 
awaited the assault without moving from its 
position. When Caesar’s troops saw their 
foe motionless, they came to a sudden halt. 
After a short pause, during which both 
parties gazed at each other in a kind of 
amazement, Caesar’s soldiers dashed for- 
ward, darting their javelins and drawing 
their ^words. Thereupon Pompey ordered 
his cavalry to charge. Caesar’s treiops fell 
back, 'but his resen^’e of six cohorts then 
advanced and struck at the faces of their 
enemies, soon producing the effe( 5 l which 
had been anticipated. The effeminate 5^oung 
Roman nobles, valuing themselves upon 
their beauty, were intimidated by the ugly 
wounds which they saw infliefted upoti their 
comrades, and thought only of saving them- 
selves. They were soon utterly routed, 
fleeing in disorder, and leaving the archers 
and the slingers to be cut to pieces. 

Caesar’s successful cohorts now advanced 
against the flank and rear of Pompey’s line, 
which resisted gallantly until Caesar’s third 
line assailed them in front and drove them 
back to their camp. The auxiliaries had 
fled while Pompey’s right wing was fighting 
bravely. Seeing that the result of the battle 
was no longer doitbtful, Caesar called upon 
his troops to pursue the auxiliaries, but to 
spare the Romans^ in Pompey’s army. Pom- 
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pey’s auxiliary troops were accordingly 
slaughtered in vast numbers, but his Ro- 
mans laid down their arms and received 
quarter. Although Pompey’s army was 
now overthrown, Csesar regarded his victory 
as incomplete until he was in possession of 
Pompey’s camp. Pompey’s cohorts and the 
Thracians, who guarded his camp, resisted 
with great obstinacy, but were driven from 
the trenches and put to flight. 

Caesar’s vi(5tory being thus won, the con- 
queror took a view of the sanguinary field, 
which he saw covered with the dead bodies 
of his countrymen. He felt, or affedled to 
feel, a deep distress at the sight, mournfully 
exclaiming: J‘They would have it so!” 
Caesar treated his vanquished foes with great 
humanity; and by the clemency and mod- 
eration which he manifested in his subse- 
quent condu(5l, he soon added to the glory 
of the honors which he had achieved as a 
conqueror. Fifteen thousand of Pompey’s 
soldiers were slain. Twenty thousand sur- 
rendered the next morning, and enlisted in 
Caesar’s army. 

As soon as Pompey perceived that his 
soldiers gave way, he lost all presence of 
mind. He fled from the bloody fiel^, and 
rode with about thirty followers to the gates 
of Larissa, but would not enter the town, 
fearing that the inhabitants would incur his 
vidlorious rival’s wrath. He then proceeded 
to the Vale of Tempe, and boarded a mer- 
chant vessel which he found lying at the 
mouth of the Pencils, whence he sailed to 
the mouth of the Strymon. Having ob- 
tained some money from his friends at Am- 
phipolis, he proceeded to the island of Les- 
bos, where he took on board his wife Corne- 
lia and his son Sextus. After colledling a 
few vessels he sailed to Cilicia, and thence 
to Cyprus. 

It is said that Pompey consulted with his 
friends whether he should seek refuge with 
the King of Parthia, or with King Juba of 
Nuraidia, or with the young Ptolemy XIII. 
of Egypt, whose father had been restored to 
the Egyptian throne through Pompey’s in- 
fluence some years before. He finally de- 
cided upon fleeing to the court of the latter, 


and accordingly sailed to Egypt. When 
Pompey arrived at Pelusium, he was inform- 
ed that the young King of Egypt was at 
that city with an army, being then at war 
with his .sister-wife Cleopatra, whom their 
father had made joint heir to the Egyptian 
throne. Pompey sent a request to Ptolemy 
for his protedlion. The young Egyptian 
king’s ministers, either .suspedling Pompey’s 
designs, or despising his fallen greatness, 
determined upon putting him to death; and 
the young king was persuaded to this course 
by a young Roman in his aAiy named Sep- 
timius, in order to gain the favor of the 
vidlorious Caesar. 

Ptolemy’s ministers sent Achilles, a cap- 
tain of the guard, and the young Roman 
Septimius, just alluded to, who had been a 
centurion, along with some others, in a small 
boat, to invite the fallep Pompey to land. 
They requested him to come into the boat, 
as the shore was too shallow to be approached 
by a ship. He consented, and, after em- 
bracing his wife Cornelia, he entered the 
boat; reciting the following lines from S6ph- 
ocles : 

“ He who unto a prince’s house repairs. 

Becomes his slave though he go thither free !” 

They rowed toward the shore for some 
time without a word being spoken. At last 
Pompey turned to Septimius, saying : “If 
I mistake not, you and I have been fellow 
soldiers.” Sepfimius simply nodded in re- 
ply, and Pompey commenced reading over a 
speech which he had written in Greek, to 
deliver before the young King Ptolemy 
XIII. As the boat was nearing the shore, 
Pompey rose from his seat to prepare to 
land, whereupon Septimius stabbed him in 
the back. Achilles and the others then 
struck the fallen general; and Pompey, see- 
ing the fate that inevitably awaited him at 
the treacherous hands of those upon whose 
hospitality he had so innocently relied, 
drew his toga over his face, fell back and 
expired. His head was then cut oflF, and 
the body was cast upon tlie beach, where it 
remained until two of his friends burned it 
on a funeral pyre made out of the wreck of 
a fishing-boat. 
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Such was the melancholy end of Pompey 
the Great, a man of commanding genius, of 
remarkably pure private morals, and of a 
most highly amiable charadler. While he 
possessed these virtues, he was vain and 
ambitious, and unable to brook a rival. He 
did not possess his rival’s energy for restrain- 
ing the violence of his followers; and Cicero 
had good reasons for his fears that if Pom- 
pey were to be vidlorious in the struggle, 
there would be more sanguinary violence 
than in case of Caesar’s success. 

Intelligence *of Pompey ’s assassination 
caused fresh divisions among his partivsans. 
Many who were personally friendly to him, 
and who held out in hopes of again being 
under his leadership, resolved to avail them- 
selves of the triumphant Caesar’s clemency. 
Pompey ’s widow, Cornelia, returned to 
Italy, well aware that she had nothing to 
fear from Caesar, Cato the Younger and 
Pompey's two sons, Cneius and Sextus, 
ha.stened to join Juba, King of Numidia. 

Immediately after his vidlory at Pharsalia, 
Caesar closely pursued Pompey to Egypt, 
and was not informed of his death until he 
arrived at Alexandria, when messengers 
from King Ptolemy XIII. brought him 
Pompey ’s bloody head and signet-ring. 
The conqueror wept bitterly, and turned 
away in disgust at the sight of these relics; 
and ordered the head of his unfortunate rival 
to be interred with due honors, and bestowed 
rewards and favors on Pompey ’s most faithful 
adherents. To show his disapproval of the 
treachery of the Egyptians in the assassina- 
tion of Pompey, Caesar caused a temple to 
be eredled near Pompey’s tomb, dedicated 
to N6mesis, the goddess of vengeance. He 
also ordered the assassins to be put to death. 

Caesar remained at Alexandria for about 
five months, regulating the affairs of Egypt 
and arranging the disputed succession to 
the Egyptian crown. The young Ptolemy 
XIII. was greatly disappointed when Caesar, 
captivated by the charms of Cleopatra, de- 
decided in favor of her claims to the throne 
of Egypt. Ptolemy’s adherents then arose 
against Caesar, who, having taken only a 
few troops with him to Alexandria, was 


soon involved in the greatest peril by this 
sudden outburst of insurredlion. A desper- 
ate battle was fought in the streets of Alex- 
andria. Caesar set fire to the Egyptian fleet, 
but unfortunately the flames extended to the 
great library established by Ptolemies Soter 
and Philadelphus, and the greater portion 
of this magnificent colledlion of the most 
valuable literary works of antiquity fell a 
prey to the flames. Caesar succeeded in 
making his escape from the city. After the 
struggle had l)een prolonged for some time, 
Caesar received reinforcements from Syria, 
which enabled him to overthrow the army 
of Ptolemy XIII., who, after the battle, was 
drowned in the Nile (B. C. 48). In a naval 
battle in this war, Caesar was obliged to 
save his life by swimming from ship to ship, 
holding his sword in his teeth, and the 
manuscript of his Commentaries upon the 
Gallic Wars in one hand over his head. 

After thus establishing Cleopatra upon 
the throne of Egypt, Caesar marched hastily 
into Asia Minor against Phdmaces, son of 
Mithriddtes the Great of Pontus, who was 
endeavoring to recover his father’s domin- 
ions, and who had defeated the Romans at 
Nicopolis with heavy loss. In a short 
campaign of five days (B. C. 47), Caesar 
won a decisive vi( 5 tory over Phdmaces at 
Ziela, defeating him so easily that he sent 
to the Roman Senate his memorable despatch 
announcing his vidlory, in three words: 
“Veni, vidi, vici” (I came, I saw, I con- 
quered). 

Having thus settled the affairs of the * 
East, Caesar returned to Rome, where he^ 
found matters in gr^eat confusion in conse- 
quence of the quarrels between Antony and 
DolabeUa. Caesar reconciled thevSe two 
leaders with difficulty; after which he pro- 
ceeded to Africa, where his enemies, Cato 
the younger and the sons of Pompey, had 
colledled an army as large as that which 
Caesar had conquered at Pharsalia. The 
Pompeians had established a Senate at Utica 
and threatened to prolong the civil war. 

In his effort to begin military operations 
against the Pompekn party ifi Africa, Caesar 
encountered an ^expe< 5 led obstacle in a 
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mutiny of his veterans in Southern Italy. His ears were greeted with cries of “ Dis- 
Wearied with the extraordinary hardships charge!” Instantly taking them at their 
of their last campaigns, and fancying that word, he addressed them as “citizens,” not as 
their leader could not do without them, they “soldiers,” promising them, at his coming 
refused to embark for Sicily, and began their triumph, their full share in the treasure and 
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march toward .Rome. After providing for lands which he had intended for his faithful 
the Mfety ofthecity, Caesar suddenly made followers, though allowing them no part in 
his appearance’among the mutinous legions the triumph itself. Caesar s presence and 
and demanded to know what they wanted, his voice had the eflted of reviving the old 
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affedlion of the mutinous legionaries, and 
they stood in silence and shame at the sud- 
den break of fhe tie which had been their 
sole glory in the past. At length they com- 
menced imploring, even with tears, that 
they might be restored to their leader’s 
favor, and be honored once more with the 
name of “Caesar’s soldiers.’’ Their hum- 
ble request was granted after .some delay; 
the ring-leaders being only punished by a 
reduc5tion of one-third in their triumphal 
presents. Thus the mutiny was ended. 

Upon arriving in Africa, Caesar found the 
Pompeians very much more formidable than 
he had expecfted. They were well supplied 
with cavalry and elephants, and were 
able to fight on the fields of their own 
selection. They won a vi< 5 lory near Rus- 
pina (B. C. 47) ; but the next year, in 
the greater and far more decisive battle of 
Thapsus, Caesar gained a complete vi( 5 lory 
(B. C. 46). Caesar’s soldiers disregarded 
his orders to spare their fellow-citizens, as 
they were resolved to obtain rest from the 
hardvships of war at any sacrifice of Roman 
lives; and fifty thousand Pompeians were 
left dead upon the battle-field. 

By his vidlory at Thapsus, Caesar became 
master of the whole Roman province of 
Africa. Leaving a strong detachment of 
his army to besiege the town of Thapsus, 
Caesar advanced to Utica, which was gar- 
risoned by Cato the Younger, who had from 
the first been a( 5 luated by the most inflexible 
hostility to Caesar. Cato’s Senate at Utica 
consisted of three hundred of the Roman 
traders who resided in that city. Upon re- 
ceiving tidings of the defeat of his partisans 
at Thapsus, Cato convened his Senate and 
endeavored to inspire its members with 
courage and resolution; but when he dis- 
covered that they were inclined to throw 
themselves on Caesar’s clemency, he resigned 
all hopes of defending the city. A detach- 
ment of the Pompeian cavalry, which had 
fled from the defeat of Thapsus, arrived at 
Utica at this jundlure; and Cato endeavored 
to induce them to remain for the defense of 
the city; but while he was absent from the 
Senate, that body decided upon surrender. 


Thereupon Cato prepared for suicide. He 
arranged his accounts, and commended his 
children to the care of a friend. In the 
evening he bathed and supped with his 
family as usual, discussing philosophical 
subjedls. He took a walk after supper, 
after which he retired to his chamber, where 
he passed the time in reading over Plato’s 
Dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul. 
He then lay down and slept soundly for 
several hours. He arose towards morning 
and stabbed himself with his sword. Hear- 
ing the sound of his fall, his friends rushed 
into the room, and a surgeon endeavored to 
bind up his wound; but Cato thrust every 
one from him, tore open his bowels, and ex- 
pired. Cato did not wish to .survive the 
Roman Republic, which he saw had virtu- 
ally approached its end. Cato’s death put 
an end to the civil war in Africa; and after 
giving orders for the rebuilding of Carthage, 
the conquering Caesar returned to Rome in 
possession of absolute power. 

When Caesar arrived in Rome on his re- 
turn from Africa, the obsequious Senate 
decreed to him honors of every kind. That 
body had already ordered a thanksgiving of 
forty days for his vidlory in Africa, granted 
him the Didlatorship for ten years, and de- 
creed that his chariot should be placed in 
the Capitol opposite the statue of Jupi- 
ter, with the Dictator’s statue standing on 
a globe of brass, inscribed with the words: 

‘ ‘ Caesar the Demigod. ’ ’ Instead of the pro- 
scriptions which had marked the alternate 
triumphs of Marius and Sulla, Cae.sar pro- 
claimed universal amnesty, and endeavored 
to avail himself of the wisdom of all parties 
in the work of civil reorganization. 

After addressing the Senate and the peo- 
ple, a.ssuring them of his clemency and his 
regard for the Republic, Caesar prepared to 
celebrate his triumphs for his various foreign 
conquests. Foui^ of these triumphs were 
celebrated in one month; the first being for 
Gaul, the second for Egypt, the^third for 
Pontus, and the fourth for Numidia. These 
triumphs were only for tbe conquest<,pf for- 
eign foes, as it was considered unbecoming 
to triumph over Roman citizens. The first 
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triumph was the most magnificent; but as 
the procession was approaching the Capitol, 
the axle of the triumphal chariot broke, and 
CaCvSar found himself obliged to mount an- 
other, thus giving occasion to much delay. 
In the second triumph were pidlures of 
battles, the Pharos of Alexandria on fire, 
etc. The third triumph displayed a tablet 
with Caesar’s laconic despatch at the close 
of his Pontic campaign: “Veni, vidi, vici.” 
There were two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty -two golden crowns borne in triumph. 
Caesar feasted the people of Rome at twenty 
thousand tables spread in the streets and 
public squares of the city; and to one hun- 
dred and fift3^ thousand citizens he presented 
ten pecks of com, ten pounds of oil, and 
four hundred sesterces in money apiece. 
While he was returning home from the 
banquet, lights were borne on each side of 
him by forty elephants. 

Caesar afterwards entertained the people 
of Rome with all kinds of games, sham- 
fights, chariot-races and horse-races, hunt- 
ings of wild beasts, etc. He rewarded his 
veteran soldiers by presenting twenty -four 
thousand sesterces to each private, forty- 
eight thousand to each centurion, and ninety- 
six thousand to each Tribune. In addition 
to this pay, they all received donations of 
land. 

Caesar then direc 5 led his attention to reg- 
ulating the disorders of the Republic; and 
the l:)enefit of one of his provisions is felt in 
our own day — namely the recflifying of the 
calendar. Through the negligence of the 
pontiffs, the reckoning of time had fallen into 
hopeless confusion; so that harvest festivals 
were celebrated in spring, and those of the 
late vintage occurred in mid-summer. As 
Pontifex Maximus, Caesar reformed the cal- 
endar, by adding ninety days to the current 
year; after which, with the assistance of an 
Alexandrian astronomer, he adapted the reck- 
oning to the sun’s course. He made the Ro- 
man year consist of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, and added a day every fourth 
year. The Julian Calendar — as re< 5 lified by 
Pope Gregory XIII. in A. D. 1582 — is the 
reckoning which Christian nations noW fol- 


low. In recognition of Caesar’s services 
in this matter, the Roman Senate ordered 
his clan-name to be given to his birth month 
—July. 

The civil war was not yet fully closed in 
the Roman provinces, as the Pompeians were 
still in arms in Spain. Caesar proceeded to 
that province, and overthrew Pompey’s sons 
in the desperate and decisive battle of Mun- 
da (March 17, B. C. 45); Cneius Pompey be- 
ing killed; but Sextus making his escape, 
and soon afterwards submitting to Caesar 
and receiving his father’s estates. 

After thus settling the affairs of Spain, 
Caesar returned to Rome for the fourth time; 
and the servile Senate created him Dicflator 
and Censor for life, with the title of Impera- 
tor, and invested him with all the powers of 
an absolute monarch, although the name 
and outward forms of the Republic were al- 
lowed to remain. Caesar was invested with 
the power of making peace or war without 
consulting either the Senate or the people. 
As Imperator, he was allowed to name his 
successor. His person was declared sacred, 
and all the Senators bound themselves by a 
solemn oath to watch over his safety, so 
that it was treason to plot against him. His 
statues were ordered to be placed in all the 
temples, and his name in civil oaths was as- 
sociated with the names of the gods. 

Caesar now laid aside the sword and culti- 
vated the arts of peace, altered the laws, 
and corredled many abuses. Turning his 
thoughts to legislation, he increased the 
Senate to nine hundred members, and chose 
the Senators from the provinces as well as 
from Rome itself. He confined the judicial 
power to the Senate and the knights. To 
perpetuate his power, he reserved to him- 
self the appointment of one-half of tho.se 
who were to be eledled to offices in the state; 
and at the approaching elections he always 
informed the people as to whom he desired to 
have chosen to the remaining places. He 
granted the full privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship to the whole population of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and to many communities in Trans- 
alpine Gaul, in Spain, and in other Roman 
provinces; and in every possible way sought 
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to obliterate the distin< 5 lions betweed Rome 
and her provinces, so as to make the entire 
Roman world a homogeneous whole, thus 
substituting a great Mediterranean empire 
for the mere city government which for more 
than a century had swayed the destinies of 
Italy and the world. 

Caesar atoned for the narrow policy of 
municipal Rome by rebuilding the two 
great commercial cities, Carthage and Cor* 
inth, which the jealoUvSy of the Roman Re- 
public had destroyed. He rewarded his 
veterans with lands beyond the sea, and 
sent eighty thousand of the poorer inhabi- 
tants of the over-crowded city of Rome into 
the Roman provinces in Europe, Asia and 
Africa as colonists. His projedls embraced 
the varied interests of all classes and all 
nations within the Roman dominion; and 
were designed, by uniting all, to attain a 
higher civilization than any one of them 
had reached alone. The Greek schoolmaster 
and the Jewish trader followed the Roman 
soldier into the most inhospitable regions 
of Germany, Dalmatia, or Spain. 

Caesar caused the Romans laws to be di- 
gested into a code — a much needed reform. 
He arranged a settlement between the debtor 
and creditor classes on a basis acknowledged 
by both as liberal and just, and “which 
left financial honesty untouched.” He re- 
stored the Licinian Law which required the 
employment of a certain amount of free 
labor in the tilling of the lands. He en- 
couraged the increase of the free population 
by granting exemptions to such as had no 
less than three children. He granted the 
freedom of the city to all physicians and 
professors of the liberal sciences; and .sought 
to advance the cau.se of education in every 
portion of the Roman dominions, and to 
civilize mankind by the power of learning 
rather than by force. He colle( 5 led a Greek 
and Latin library on the model of that 
founded by the Ptolemies at Alexandria. 

Caesar proposed a plan for changing the 
course of the Tiber, so as to drain the Pon- 
tine marshes, and thus add to the city an 
extensive tradl of land available for build- 
ing. He also proposed to connect Rome 


with Tarracfna, a larger and more conveni- 
ent port than that of Ostia. He likewise 
planned the eredtion of a new theater and a 
magnificent temple to Mars. 

Though Caesar occupied the highest rank 
as a general, he was more of a statesman 
than a warrior; and desired to found his 
government upon the popular confidence, 
and not upon military power. When he 
first assumed command of an army, he was 
already in his fortieth year. He executed 
all his great works as a ruler during the 
short intervals of military affairs. Seven 
important military campaigns occupied the 
five and a half years following his accession 
to power; and while he was planning an 
expedition against Parthia to avenge the 
fate of Crassus, his career was ended forever 
by a violent death. 

All the genius of Caesar, and all the wis- 
dom and clemency which distingui.shed his 
exerci.se of the supreme power, could not 
compensate, in the minds of many of his 
countrymen, for the crime of elevating him- 
self to power on the ruins of the Republic. 
It was rumored that, before starting on his 
Parthian expedition, he designed to assume 
the title of king. Although he already ex- 
ercised the full power of a monarch, the 
name king was still intolerably odious to the 
Roman people. Whether he ever really in- 
tended to as.sume that empty honor, must 
forever remain a .secret. At the Feast of the 
Lupercalia, February 15, B. C. 44, Mark 
Antony, his colleague in the Consulate, 
offered him a crown in the full presence of 
the Roman people. It was believed that this 
was done at the secret instigation of the 
Didlator, but the popular disapprobation of 
the adl obliged Caesar to refuse the title and 
emblem of royalty. 

Still it was suspe( 5 led that the Dictator 
was aiming at a kingly dignity; and at 
length a conspiracy was formed by about 
sixty Senators for the assassination of Caesar, 
most of whom were among his partisans dur- 
ing the civil war between him and Pompey. 
At the head of the conspirators were the Prae- 
tor Marcus Cassius, who hated Caesar, and 
Marcus Junius Brutus, a sincere friend of lib- 
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erty and a republican of the old stamp, but 
also a firm friend of Caesar, who had bestowed 
upon him many distinguished honors. This 
Brutus prided himself upon being a descend- 
ant of the famous Lucius Junius Brutus, the 
founder of the Roman Republic; so that the 
love of freedom appeared to be transmitted 
to him with the blood of an illustrious an- 
cestry. 

The Ides ( 15 th) of March, B. C. 44 , was 
the day fixed upon for the assassination^ to 
take place. The augurs had foretold that 
this day would be fatal to Caesar. His wife 
Calpurnia dreamed on the night previous that 
she saw him assassinated. He w^as so influ- 
enced by these omens that he felt disposed 
to postpone going to the Senate-House on 
that day; but one of the conspirators, who 
called upon him in the morning, represented 
to him the absurdity of his absence from the 
Senate on account of his wife’s unlucky 
dreams. Caesar was thus prevailed upon to 
be present at the Senate on that day, and 
the conspiracy was almost detedled. While 
he was passing through the streets, a slave 
who knew of the plot endeavored to ap- 
proach him and give information, but was 
prevented from doing so by the crowd. Ar- 
temiddrus, a Greek philosopher, who had 
become aware of the plot, put a paper giv- 
ing an account of it into Caesar’s hand; but 
the Didlator, supposing the paper to be an 
ordinary matter of business, handed it to a 
secretary along with other papers, without 
reading it, in accordance with his custom. 

When Caesar entered the Senate-House, 
where the conspirators were ready to receive 
him, he met an augur named Spumia, who 
had foretold his danger. Caesar said to 
him smiling: “Well, the Ides of March 
are come. ’ ’ Thereupon the augur replied : 
“ True, but they are not yet passed.” When 
Caesar had taken his seat in the Senate- 
House, the conspirators approached him 
under the pretense of saluting him. One 
of them, named Cimber, in a suppliant atti- 
tude, pretended to implore for the pardon of 
his brother, who had been banished by the 
Didtator. The others zealously seconded 
him. Cimber, afFecSling extraordinary earn- 


estnessT seized hold of the bottom of Cae- 
sar’s toga, thus preventing the Didlator 
from rising. This was the preconcerted 
signal for the attack, and all the conspira- 
tors instantly rushed upon Caesar with their 
daggers. Casca, who was behind, first 
stabbed the Didlator in the shoulder. Caesar 
turned upon this assailant with his stylus, 
or steel writing-rod, and wounded him in 
the arm. 

The Di(5lator now received thrusts of dag- 
gers from every side. He defended himself 
vigorously, rushing upon his assailants and 
throwing down such as opposed him, until 
he saw his dear friend Brutus among the 
conspirators, when he ceased all resistance, 
covered his face with his toga, and exclaim- 
ed : “Et tu Brute” (And thou too, Bru- 
tus). He then fell down at the base of 
Pompey’s statue, pierced with twenty- 
three wounds, and expired. As soon as the 
bloody work of the conspirators was accom- 
plished, Brutus, brandishing his dagger, 
addressed Cicero thus: “Rejoice, father of 
our country, for Rome is free !” The ma- 
jority of the Senators, seized with fear 
and astonishment, fled from the Senate- 
House and hid themselves in their houses. 
Thus perished the greatest man that Rome 
— some say the greatest man that the world — 
ever produced. He was a great warrior, 
statesman, orator and historian. 

The rejoicings of Brutus and his fellow- 
conspirators at Caesar’s death were totally 
unfounded, as Roman libert}’^ had virtually 
perished with the Gracchi. Caesar under- 
stood the times better than his assassins, 
well knowing that the Republic was beyond 
the power of resurredlion. In killing Caesar, 
the conspirators removed the only man who 
was capable of governing the Roman people 
with clear insight, firmness and beneficence; 
and thus plunged the state once more into 
the horrors of civil war, making Rome an 
easy prey for a less able and less liberal tyrant 
and usurper. If Brutus and his fellow-con- 
spirators would have been able to restore to 
their countrymen of that generation the 
simple and self-denying virtues of their an- 
cestors, Rome would indeed have been flee. 
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The death of one man could not change the 
•chara(5ter of the nation, whos^ corruption 
had gradually eaten away the vitality of the 
Republic. The conspirators had stricken 
down the strong arm that was needed to 
guide the Roman state through this crisis. 

The Senatorial conspirators had seriously 
miscalculated in their expedlations that the 
Roman people would come to their support 
in this emergency, as all classes were thrown 
into consternation by the assassination, 
fearing that this great tragedy would be fol- 
lowed by a return of proscription and re- 
venge. Caesar’s partisans now had an op- 
portunity to gratify their ambition under 
the pi'eteiivse of upholding justice. Of these, 
Mark Antony distinguished himself above 
all others. He was a man of but moderate 
abilities, disgraced by habits of vice, and 
only ambitious of power because it furnished 
a broader field for his immoralities. He 
was, nevertheless, a skillful general, having 
had experience in military life from his 
youth. 

Antony was Consul in the year of Caesar’s 
assassination; and along with Lepidus, a 
man like himself, fond of commotions and 
intrigues, he contrived a plan to seize the 
chief power in the state. In pursuance of 
this proje(5t, Lepidus took possession of the 
Forum with a select bpdy of troops. An- 
tony’s next move was to gain possession of 
Caesar’s papers and money. The Senate 
was then convened to declare whether Caesar 
had been a legal magistrate or a tyrannical 
usurper. This question caused great em- 
barra.ssment to many of the Senators, who 
had received all their offices from Caesar, 
and had obtained vast fortunes by serving 
him. Therefore to pronounce him a asurper 
would imperil their property, while to de- 
clare him innocent might endanger the state. 

In this dilemma the Senate endeavored to 
reconcile the two contradicStory opinions, by 
aandlioning all of Caesar’s adls, but granting 
a pardon to his assassins. This decree did 
not satisfy Antony, because it granted se- 
curity to many men who were the avowed 
enemies of tyranny, and who, he foresaw, 
would adlively oppose his plans for restoring 


absolute power. Therefore when Antony 
saw that the Senate had ratified all of Cae- 
sar’s adls, without distindlion, he contrived 
a scheme to make the murdered Dictator 
rule after his death. Having gained posses- 
sion of Caesar’s account books and papers, 
Antony bribed his secretary to insert, in 
them whatever he thought proper. By this 
projedl vast sums of Caesar’s money were 
distributed so as to favor Antony’s schemes. 

Antony obtained a decree from the Senate 
for the performance of Caesar’s funeral obse- 
quies. On the day of the funeral, the body 
of the murdered Dictator was taken into the 
Forum with the greatest .solemnity; and 
Antony, having assigned himself these 
last duties of friendship, arose before the 
assembled multitude to deliver the funeral 
oration. He first read Caesar’s will, in which 
the Didlator made Odlavius, his sister’ s grand- 
son, his heir, authorizing him to assume the 
name of Caesar, with three-fourths of his 
private fortune. The gardens which Caesar 
possessed on the other side of the Tiber were 
left to the Ronian people; and three hundred 
sesterces (about eleven and a fourth dollars 
of our money) were left to each citizen. 

After reading Caesar’s will, Anthony pro- 
ceeded with the funeral oration. He began 
artfully to excite the passions of the multi- 
tude by enumerating the brilliant exploits 
and the noble adls of the murdered Caesar. 
He then lifted Caesar’s bloody toga, pierced 
by the daggers of the assassins, and showed 
the number of stabs in it. Antony also 
showed the people an image of wax repre- 
senting Caesar’s body all covered with 
wounds. The people, becoming so excited 
that they could no longer restrain their indig- 
nation against the assassins, stormed the 
Senate-House, tore up the benches to make 
a funeral pile, and ran through the streets 
with lighted brands to set fire to the houses 
of Brutus, CaSvSius and the other conspirators. 
These individuals were, however, well 
guarded, and repulsed the assaults of the 
mob with ease; but seeing that they were 
no longer safe in Rome, Brutus and Cassius 
fled from the city. 

Antony was for a time the most popular 
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man in Rome, and he proceeded in his work 
of preventing Caesar’s assassins from profit- 
ing by their crime. Having succeeded in 
accomplishing his first purpose, he went on 
with his chief design with the same cun- 
ning. He assumed an appearance of mod- 
eration, and affecfted an anxiety to obtain 
an a(5l of amnesty. He soon threw off the 
mask, and propOvSed extraordinary honors to 
Caesar’s memorj^ with a religious supplica- 
tion to him as a divinity. Brutus and Cas- 
sius soon discovered that Antony meditated 
civil war, and their cause was becoming 
more desperate every day; wherefore they 
retired from Italy, seeking refuge in the 
Eastern Roman provinces, where they de- 
termined to make a stand in their own de- 
fense and in the cause of the Republic. 

Antony soon found a powerful rival in the 
youthful Oc5lavius Caesar, the grandson of 
the murdered Dictator’s .sister Julia, and his 
adopted son and principal heir. This young 
man had been educated with great care under 
the eye of his adopced father. He now 
made his appearance at Rome, having come 
from the camp at Appolonia to claim his in- 
heritance, out of which he carefully distrib- 
uted the legacies to the soldiers and the 
citizens. Cicero was induced to regard Oc- 
tavius as the hope of the state; and in 
his third great series of orations, called the 
Philippics, the renowned orator destroyed 
Antony’s popularity and his influence with 
the Senate. Antony thereupon retired into 
Cisalpine Gaul, levied an army of veterans, 
and besieged Mutma, (now Modena), thus 
inaugurating a new civil war. The Senate 
then declared Antony a public enemy, and 
sent an army under the two Consuls for the 
year B. C. 43, Hirtius and Pansa, against 
him. At Cicero’s instance, 0<5lavius was 
made Praetor and associated with the two 
Consuls in the command. Two of^Antony’s 
legions deserted to Odlavius, and Antony 
wa» routed in two battles near Mutina and 
driven across the Alps, but the vidlorious 
Consuls were both slain in the last battle. 

The Senate now also antagonized Odlavius 
and refused him the Consulate, whereupon 
Odlavius led his legions to Rome and forced 


the Senate to confer upon him the supreme 
power, although he was but nineteen years 
old. He compelled the people to ele<5t him- 
. self and Quintus Pedius as Consuls for the 
year B. C. 42. He also caused the Senate 
to confirm his adoption by his grand-uncle, 
and to indidl Caesar’s assassins. All these 
having fled from Rome at his approach, he 
caused them to be condemned in their ab- 
sence, and also a similar sentence to be 
passed upon Sextus Pompey. 0(5lavius was 
made sole commander of the armies of the 
Republic, and invested with power to make 
war or peace with Antony, who was now 
descending from the Alps with seventeen 
legions, having been in the meantime joined 
by Lepidus, who had been master of the 
horse to Julius Caesar. But the Senate now 
dreaded the power of Ocflavius as much as 
it had just feared that of Antony, and re- 
voked the sentence of outlawry against 
the latter. 

Disgusted with the vacillation of the Sen- 
ate, and desiring the assistance of Antony 
and Lepidus to overthrow Brutus and Cas- 
sius, who had by this time raised a large 
republican army in the East, 0(5lavius 
opened negotiations with his two rivals. 
Accordingly 0(5lavius, Antony and Lepidus 
met on a small island in the little river Reno, 
near Bononia (now Bologna), in Cisalpine 
Gaul, and formed a league called the Second 
Triumvirate, by which these three leaders 
took upon themwselves the government of the 
Roman world for five years (B. C. 43). In 
their conference of three days on this occa- 
sion the three Triumvirs partitioned the 
territories of the Republic and determined 
the fate of thousands, thus making a cruel 
and tyrannical use of their power by causing 
all of their most powerful opponents to be 
put to death, each Triumvir abandoning his 
best friends to the vengeance of his col- 
leagues. Antony obtained the government 
of Gaul; Lepidus that of Spain; and Odla- 
vius that of Africa and the isles pf the Med- 
iterranean. The Triumvirs agreed to hold 
Italy and the Eastern provinces in common 
until they had subdued all their enemies. 

The Triumvirs at once commenced their 
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bloody work of proscription and massacre as 
agreed upon, and the noblest citizens of 
Rome were sacrificed to the political enmity 
and the ignoble ambition of the Triumvirs. 
Lepidus yielded his brother to the vengeance 
of his colleagues; Antony sacrificed his 
uncle; and 0(5lavius, to his eternal shame, 
allowed Cicero to be abandoned to the wrath 
of Antony, whose relentless animosity the 
illustrious orator had incurred in conse- 
quence of his severe and eloquent invedlives. 



CICKRO. 


Antony sent in pursuit of the great orator a 
band of assassins, headed by a Tribune 
whose life Cicero had saved by defending 
him in a capital trial. The assassins mur- 
dered Cicero near his own villa at Formiae, 
on the road from Rome to Naples. His head 
and right hand were nailed to the rostrum 
at Rome, from which he had so many times 
discoursed of the sacred rights of Roman 
citizens. Altogether, two thousand knights 
and three hundred Senators fell vidlims to 
the sanguinary hatred of the Triumvirs. 
Those who were able to make their escape 
found refuge with Sextus Pompey in Sicily, 
or with Brutus and Cassius in Greece. 

In the meantime Brutus and Cassius had 
raised an army of more than a hundred 
thousand men in the Eastern Roman prov- 
inces. Both had persuaded the Roman 
students at Athens to declare for the cause 
of freedom and the Republic. Brutus raised 
a large army in Macedonia, while Cassius 
colledled a formidable force in Syria. Both 
these armies were united at Smyrna, and 


the spirit of the Roman patriots began to 
revive at the sight of so formidable a mili- 
tary force. 

Brutus and Cassius first marched against 
the Rhodians and the Lycians, who had re- 
fused their customary contributions to Rome. 
After they had reduced these people to sub- 
mis.sion, Brutus and Cassius again met at 
Sardis, where they decided to hold a private 
conference. They accordingly shut them- 
selves up in a room together, ordering that 
no person be admitted. Brutus commenced 
by reproaching Cassius for selling offices 
for money, and oppressing the tributary 
states by over- taxation. Cassius bitterly 
resented the imputation of avarice; and the 
controversy became animated, until, after 
considerable loud talking, both burst into 
tears. Their friends who listened at the 
door overheard the increasing vehemence 
of their voices, and began trembling for the 
results, until one of them, named Favonius, 
who prided himself upon his unrestrained 
cynical boldness, entered the room and 
calmed’ their animosity. 

After this noisy interview, Cassius invited 
Brutus to an entertainment, where for a time 
political cares and anxieties gave way to 
freedom and cheerfulness. It was believed 
that Brutus, as he was retiring from the 
feast to his tent, saw a specter which pre- 
dicted to him his future fate. Plutcjrch tells 
us that in the dead of night, when the entire 
camp was perfectly quiet, Brutus, having 
been awakened from his sleep, was engaged 
in reading by the light of ^ lamp, as was 
his usual custom. He suddenly heard a 
noise as if .somebody was entering the tent. 
As he was looking toward the door, he saw 
it open, and a huge figure of frightful aspect 
standing in his presence. After silently 
watching the specter sternly gazing at him 
for several moments, Brutus asked: “Art 
thou a demon or a mortal, and why comest 
thou to me?” Thereupon the specter an- 
swered: “I am thy evil genius, Brutus; 
thou shalt see me again at Philippi.*^ To 
this, Brutus ccK>lly responded: “Well, then, 
we shall meet again.” Thereupon the phan- 
tom vanished; and Brutus called his ser- 
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vants and asked them if they had seen any- 
thing. They replied that they had not, and 
Brutus resumed his reading. Impressed 
with the extraordinary circumstance, he re- 
lated it to Cassius, who attributed it to an 
imagination disordered by watchfulness and 
anxiety. 

As soon as Ocflavius and Antony had fin- 
ished their bloody work of proscription and 
massacre in Rome, they raivSed an army of 
more than one hundred thousand men, with 
which they crossed the Adriatic into Greece. 
Brutus and Cassius advanced to meet them 
by way of Thrace. The Roman world 
awaited in breathless suspense the impending 
conflict, upon the issue of which depended 
the fate of the great Republic which had 
reduced the civilized world under its domin- 
ion. The triumph of Brutus and Cassius 
would be a vidlory for freedom and the Re- 
public. The success of 0<5lavius and An- 
tony would bring a sovereign with absolute 
authority on the ruins of the Republic. 
Brutus was the only man who calmly await- 
ed these coming events. His indifference 
regarding success, and his satisfacflion with 
having discharged his duty, are forcibly in- 
dicated in the following remark, which he 
made to one of his friends: “If I am vic- 
torious, I shall restore liberty to my country; 
if not, by dying I shall myself be delivered 
from slavery; my condition is fixed; I run 
no hazards. ’ ’ 

The republican army numbered eighty 
thousand infantry and twenty thousand 
cavalry. The army of the Triumvirs 
amounted to one hundred thousand infantry 
and thirteen thousand cavalry. The two 
armies encountered each other at Phillippi, 
in Macedonia, in November, B. C. 42. Cas- 
sius desired to know what Brutus intended 
to do in case of defeat. Brutus replied thus: 
“Formerly, in ray writings, I condemned 
the death of Cato, and maintained that to 
avoid calamities by suicide is an insolent at- 
tempt against Heaven which sends them. 
But I have since altered my opinion. I 
have given up my life to my country, and I 
think I have a right to my own way of 
ending it. I am resolved, therefore, to ex- 


change a miserable being here for a better 
hereafter, should fortune turn against me.” 
When Brutus had given this answer, Cas- 
sius embraced him, saying: “My friend, 
now Ve may venture to face the enemy, for 
either we shall be conquerors or we shall 
have no cause to fear those that are so. ’ ’ 

The first battle of Philippi then com- 
menced. Antony assumed the sole com- 
mand of the army of the Triumvirate; 0<5la- 
vius being sick, or pretending to be so. The 
latter’s courage was never manifest in the 
hour of battle. Antony furiously assailed 
the lines of Cassius, while Brutus on the 
other hand assaulted the forces which 0(5la- 
vius should have commanded. Brutus pene- 
trated the enemy’s ranks to their camp, 
routing and dispersing the troops of 0<fi:a- 
vius. But while the soldiers of Brutus 
abandoned themselves to plunder, the lines 
of Cassius were forced and his cavalry put 
to flight. Cassius made every possible ef- 
fort to rally his infantry, staying those who 
fled, and seizing the standards with his own 
hand. But the valor of Cassius was not 
equal to the task of inspiring his fleeing 
troops with courage; and finally, in despair^ 
he retired to his tent, where he was soon 
afterwards found dead. It was generally 
believed that he committed suicide; but 
many were convinced that he was treacher- 
ously assassinated by his freedman Pindarus, 
as his head was found severed from his 
body. 

Brutus, now the sole commander of the 
republican army, assembled the dispersed 
troops of Cassius, and encouraged them 
with fresh hopes of vidlory. His design 
was to starve the Triumvirate army, which 
was now suffering from want of provisions, 
as a , result of the loss of their fleet. But 
his purpose was overruled by his followers, 
whose confidence in their own strength, and 
arrogance toward their general, increased 
daily. 

Finally, after a rest of twenty days, Brutus 
was obliged to hazard the fate of another 
conflidl; and the second battle of Philippi 
was accordingly fought. The two armies 
were drawn out, and they remained in sight 
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of each other for some time without ventur- 
ing upon an engagement. It was believed 
that Brutus himself lacked his former ardor, 
by having seen a second time, or imagining 
to have seen, the specfler during the previous 
night. Nevertheless, he encouraged his 
troops, and gave the signal for battle. He 
again had the advantage where he com- 
manded personally, as usual, cutting into 
the enemy’s ranks at the head of his in- 
fantry, and producing great slaughter among 
them. But a panic seized the troops for- 
merly commanded by Ca.ssius, and their ter- 
ror being communicated to the rest, caused 
the route of the entire army. 

Surrounded by his most valiant officers, 
Brutus fought with the most astoni.shing 
valor for a long time. The son of Cato the 
Younger and the brother of Cassius were 
slain in fighting at his side. Finally he was 
forced to yield to superior numbers, and fled 
from the field. The Triumvirs, feeling cer- 
tain of vidlory, had given orders that Bru- 
tus should not be permitted to escape by 
any means; but his friend, Lucilius, deter- 
mined to save him from peril at the risk of 
his own life. Observing a detachment of 
Thracian cavalry closely pursuing Brutus, 
Lucilius threw himself in their way, telling 
them that he was Brutus. The Thracians 
instantly made him a prisoner, and informed 
Antony of their capture; and that Triumvir 
at once hastened to meet his distinguished 
captive, for the purpose of insulting his mis- 
fortunes. The stratagem so abated the 
ardor of the pursuit that Brutus escaped 
from his enemies with a number of his most 
faithful followers. 

On the approach of night, he sat down 
under the shelter of a rock. After sitting 
for some time to take breath, he repeated a 
line from Euripides, expressing a wish to 
the gods that guilt should not escape pun- 
ishment in this life. He added this line 
from the same poet: “ O virtue ! I have 
worshiped thee as a real god; but thou art 
an empty name, and the slave of fortune ! ” 
With great tenderness he then called to 
mind those whom he had seen perishing in 
battle. He despatched a friend to ascertain 


all about those who were still remaining; 
but this individual never returned, having 
been .slain by. a detachment of the enemy’s 
cavalry. Judging corredlly concerning this 
person’s fate, Brutus now determined to die 
also, and implored those standing about him 
to give him their last aid; but every one of 
them declined to gratify his melancholy wish. 
He then retired aside with his friend Strato, 
entreating him to perform this a( 5 l as a last 
deed of friendship. When Strato refused 
his request, Brutus ordered one of his slaves 
to execute what he so ardently desired. 
Thereupon Strato exclaimed that it should 
never be said that Brutus needed a slave for 
want of a friend in his last extremity; and, 
turning his head aside with these words, he 
pre.sented the point of his sword. Brutus 
threw himself upon the pointed weapon, 
which penetrated his body, causing instant 
death. 

Philippi was the grave of the Republic, 
and the lost hopes of Roman liberty expired 
with Brutus. Thus the Roman Republic, 
which was founded in B. C. 508 by Lucius 
Junius Brutus, the first renowned Roman 
patriot, perished in B. C. 42 with his no less 
illustrious and patriotic dCvScendant, Marcus 
Junius Brutus, after an exi.stence of almost 
five centuries; or, briefly stated, Roman 
freedom and republican government began 
with a Brutus and ended with a Brutus. 

The Triumvirs made a cruel use of their 
vidlory, putting to death their political op- 
ponents without the least shadow of mercy. 
The leading men of Rome either fell vi( 5 lims 
to assassination, or committed suicide ta 
evscape the insults of the hired assassins sent 
to murder them. A Senator and his son 
being ordered to cast lots for their lives, 
both refused. The father voluntarily sur- 
rendered himself to the executioner, and 
the son committed suicide by stabbing him- 
self in the executioner’s pre.sence. Another 
begged for the favor of the rites of burial 
after his death, to which Odlavius replied 
that he would soon find a grave in the vul- 
tures that would devour him. The head of 
Brutus was sent to Rome and cast at the foot 
of Caesar’s statue. His wife Porcia, the 
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daughter of Cato the Younger, claimed his 
ashes; and followed the example of her 
father and her husband by committing sui- 
cide, which she did by swallowing coals of 
fire. 

After the Triumvirs had thus establivShed 
their power on the ruins of the Republic, 
they began thinking of enjoying the homage 
of the pepple whoVn they had subjected. 
Antony went to Greece to receive the flat- 
tery of the refined Athenians. He passed 
some time at Athens, conversing with the 
philovsophers and being present at their dis- 
putations. Thence he crossed over into 
Asia Minor, where all the Eastern monarchs 
who acknowPedged the Roman supremacy 
came to pay him homage, while the fairest 
princesses sought to win his favor by the 
value of their presents or by the charms of 
their beauty. In this manner Antony 
passed from kingdom to kingdom, attended 
by a succession of sovereigns, exadting con- 
tributions, bestowing favors, and giving 
away crowns at his pleasure. He conferred 
the Kingdom of Cappadocia upon Sysenes, 
because he admired his mother’s beauty; 
and he bestowed the Kingdom of Judaea 
upon Herod the Great. 

Cleopatra, the beautiful but wicked Queen 
of Egypt, surpassed all other princesses in 
the arts by which she strove to allure An- 
tony. Serdpion, her governor in Cyprus, 
had furnished aid to Cassius. Antony sum- 
moned her to give an account of her course, 
and .she promptly and willingly ;Complied, 
relying upon her powers of fascination. 
Antony was at Tarsus, in Cilicia, when 
Cleopatra determined to personally attend 
his court. She sailed down the river Cyd- 
nus to meet him, with the most magnificent 
ceremony; the stern of her galley being 
covered with gold; its sails being of purple 
silk, and its oars of silver, while the rowers 
were keeping time to the sound of flutes 
and cymbals. Cleopatra exhibited herself 
Tecliniug on a couch spangled with stars of 
gold, and such other ornaments as are gen- 
erally ascribed to Venus by poets and paint- 
ers. On each side of her were boys like 
Cupids, fanning her by turns; and charm- 


ing nymphs, attired like Nereids and 
Graces, were stationed at suitable places 
around her. As she was passing, the banks 
of the river were perfumed by the incense 
buri^g on board her galley; and multitudes 
of people delightedly and admiringly gazed 
upon the specflacle. 

Antony was soon captivated by her beauty , 
and was utterly unable to withstand that 
passion which ultimately proved the cause 
of his ruin. After thus .securing her power, 
Cleopatra started on her return to Egypt; 
while Antony hastily followed her. After 
his arrival at Alexandria^ Antony aban- 
doned himself to indolence, luxury and 
vice, equally regardless of the calls of honor, 
interest or ambition. He found ample' 
means for the gratification of his vicious in- 
dulgences among the luxurious Alexan- 
drians. 

While Antony was thus wasting his time 
in Egypt, Oc5lavius undertook to lead the 
veteran soldiers back to Italy and .settle 
them in that country, and was diligently 
engaged in providing for their support. He 
had promised them lands in Italy in pay- 
ment for their past services, but they could 
only obtain their grants by expelling the orig- 
inal owners. As a result of this, vast num- 
bers of women, with children on their arms, 
whose tender years and innocence aroused 
universal compassion, daily filled the streets 
and the temples with their lamentations. 
Multitudes of husbandmen and .shepherds 
came to implore the conqueror to allow them 
to retain their property. Among this num- 
ber w^as the celebrated Roman poet Virgil, 
to whom the human race is more indebted 
than to a thousand conquerors. He most 
humbly begged to be allowed’ to retain his 
patrimonial farm. Odlavius granted Vir- 
gil’s request; but his unfortunate neighbors, 
the countrymen of Mantua and Cremona, 
were unceremoniously deprived of their 
landed possessions. 

Rome and Italy now endured great suffer- 
ing. The insolent soldiery pillaged at their 
pleasure; while Sextus Pompey, the enemy 
of the Triumvirs, was master of the sea, 
and used his power to cut off* Rome from all 
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foreign intercourse, thus preventing the im- 
portation of the usual supplies of com. In 
addition to these miseries, Italy suffered 
from the horrors of a new civil war. Lucius, 
the brother, and Fulvia, the wife of Ant^y, 
incited a rebellion against Ocflavius concern- 
ing the division of the lands. Lucius placed 
himself at the head of an army; but Odla- 
vius, with a superior force, hemmed him in 
between two armies, and forced him to re- 
treat to Perusia, where he was besieged and 
starved into a surrender. On this occasion, 
Odlavius was guilty of great cruelty to his 
vanquished foes. He caused three hundred 
nobles of PerUvSia to be sacrificed on an altar 
eredted to the memory of Julius Caesar, on 
the anniversary of the famous Didla tor’s 
assassination, March 15, B. C. 40. 

When Antony heard of his brother’s over- 
throw, he .left Egypt and hastened back to 
Italy. At Athens he met his wife, Fulvia, 
whom he blamed for instigating the recent 
disturbances in Italy, and treated her with 
great contempt. Leaving her on her death- 
bed, he crossed the Adriatic into Italy, meet- 
ing the army of Odlavius at Brundusium. 
A bloody struggle was expedled; but the 
two rival Triumvirs opened negotiations, 
which were .soon followed by a treaty of peace, 
in which all offenses and insults were mu- 
tually forgiven. To cement the union 
Antony married Odlavia, the sister of Odlav- 
ius. A new division of the Roman world 
followed; the West being assigned to Odlav- 
ius, the East to Antony, and Africa to Lep- 
idus. The next year Sextus Pompey, 
whose fleets, having complete command of 
the sea, threatened Rome with famine, was 
also admitted into the political partnership; 
being allowed to hold the islands of Sicily, 
Sardinia and Corsica, together with the 
Peloponnesus, on condition of supplying 
Rome with grain. 

Mutual jealousies rendered the peace of 
short duration. Sextus Pompey never ful- 
filled the conditions under which he had 
been admitted to the partnership, in conse- 
quence of which a two years’ civil war fol- 
lowed between him and Odlavius, which 
was ended by the great sea-fight off Natilo- 


chus, in B. C. 36, in which Agrippa, Caesar’s 
intimate friend, routed the forces of Sextus 
Pompey, who fled in despair to Asia, where 
he was slain the next year by one of An- 
tony’s lieutenants. Pompey’s land forces, 
deserted by their leader, prevailed upon 
Lepidus to take command of them and to 
declare war against Odlavius. But the 
young Caesar behaved with a boldness 
worthy of his name. Going unarmed and 
almost unaccompanied into the camp of 
Lepidus, he, by his eloquence, induced the 
troops to desert their unworthy general and 
to follow him. 

After Lepidus had been thus degraded, 
Odlavius and Antony remained at the head 
of affairs for three years. Antony was 
now the only obstacle in the way of the am- 
bition of Odlavius, who was anxious to 
make himself sole master of the Roman 
world. He began by making Antony’s 
charadler as contemptible as possible in the 
minds of the Roman people, and in this 
purpose he was aided by the follies of An- 
tony himself. Antony had in the meantime 
led an unsuccessful expedition against the 
■Parthians; after which he returned to Egypt, 
where he again plunged into luxury and 
divSvSipation, and allowed himself to be en- 
slaved by the charms of Cleopatra, who 
studied every art to increase his passion and 
vary his amusements. 

Not satisfied with sharing with the Egyp- 
tian queen all the delights which her king- 
dom afforded, Antony now determined to 
enlarge his sphere of luxury by bestowing 
upon her some of the kingdoms under the 
Roman dominion. He therefore gave her 
all of Phoenicia, Coele-Syria and Cypress, 
and also a large portion of Cilicia, Arabia 
andjudsea. He had no right to bestow 
these territories, but he foolishly pretended 
to grant them in imitation of Hercules. 
This combination of vice and folly, An- 
tony’s debauched^, and his utter enslave- 
ment to the caprices of an abandoned 
woman, thoroughly disgusted his Egyptian 
friends, many of whom deserted him and 
carried such accounts of his foolish and dis- 
graceful condudl to Rome that all his parti- 
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sans in that city abandoned him; and a de- 
cree was passed depriving him of his office 
of Consul. 

Odlavius fully profited by the folly of his 
rival. Observing that the Roman people 
were sufficiently exasperated at Antony, 
OAavius sent his sister 0(5lavia, Antony’s 
second wife, ostensibly to reclaim her hus- 
band, but in reality to furnish a sufficient 
pretext to come to an open rupture with him; 
being confklent that Antony would dismiss 
her with contempt. When Antony heard of 
his wife’s approach, he was at Leucopolis, in 
Caria, absorbed in his revels with Cleopatra. 
0(5lavia’s arrival was distasteful to both 
Antony and Cleopatra. The Egyptian 
queen, fearing the charms of Antony’s wife, 
endeavored to convince Antony of the 
strength of her passion by a well-feigned 
melancholy. Cleopatra’s artifices, along 
with the endless flattery and importunity of 
her partisans, had such effedl upon Antony’s 
weakness that he sent orders for Ocflavia to 
return to Rome, without seeing her. This 
insult on the part of Antony was soon fol- 
lowed by his determination to marry Cleo- 
patra. 

In accordance with this intention, when 
Antony and Cleopatra returned to Alexan- 
dria, the former assembled the inhabitants 
of that city in the public theater, where he 
caused an alcove of silver to be eredled, un- 
der which two thrones of gold were placed, 
one for himself and the other for the queen. 
On one of the thrones he took his seat, 
dressed as Bacchus; while Cleopatra occu- 
pied the other throne, clothed in the orna- 
ments and attributes of Isis. On this occa- 
sion Antony proclaimed Cleopatra Queen of 
all the Roman provinces which he had for- 
merly granted to her; and a.s.sociated Caesa- 
rio, her son by Julius Caesar, as partner in 
the government. He conferred the title of 
King of Kings on the two children which 
she had borne to himself, assigning them 
very large dominions. To cap the climax 
of his follies, he then sent a detailed account 
of his proceedings to the Consuls at Rome. 

Antony’s desertion of Odfavia, his in- 
tended marriage with Cleopatra, and his be- 


stowal of several Roman provinces in Asia 
upon the dissolute queen, brought matters 
to the crisis which Ocftavius desired, and 
rendered civil war between the two rivals 
inevitable. Odlavius accordingly declared 
war against Antony, and both sides were 
making earnest preparations for the strug- 
gle which was to make one of them sole 
master of the Roman world. Their armies 
were suitable to the magnitude of the pur- 
pose for which they were called forth. An- 
tony had the largest forces, embracing all 
the military strength of the East; his army 
numbering one hundred thousand infantry 
and twelve thousand cavalry, and his fleet 
amounting to five hundred .ships of war. 
The forces of Odlavius were better disciplined 
than those of Antony, and his cavalry were 
as numerous; but his infantry consisted of 
only eighty thousand men^ and his fleet of 
only two hundred and fifty ships, though 
the latter WW better built and manned 
than those of Antony. 

The rival fleets and armies were at length 
assembled on the opposite shores Of the 
Gulf of Ambracia, near the city of Adlium, 
in Epirus. They remained in view of each 
other for several months, without coming to 
adlion. Finally Antony was influenced by 
Cleopatra to hazard a naval engagement on 
September 2d, B. C. 31. He arranged his 
fleet before the mouth of the gulf; and Oc- 
tavius, or more properly Agrippa, who com- 
manded in his name, drew up his fleet in op- 
position. The two armies on the opposite 
sides of the gulf constituted them.selves 
vSpedlators of the conflidl, and encouraged 
the fleets, by their shouts, to engage. 

Both sides commenced the battle in the 
usual manner. The prows of the ships 
were armed with brazen peaks, with which 
it was the custom to drive with great fury 
against each other. As Antony’s ves.sels 
were large, unwieldy and ill-manned, they 
were incapable of the essential swiftness; 
while the ships of Odlavius were unable to 
stand the rude encounter, on account of the 
lightne.ss of their construdlion. Conse- 
quently, the conflidl assumed the charadler 
of a land battle; the ships running along* 
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side of each other, and the men fighting I 
hand to hand with great ardor for a lopg 
time. 

The victory was in doubt until Cleopatra 
suddenly turned the fortune of the day in 
favor of Odlavius. Suddenly seized with a 
panic, she tacked about with her Egyptiaji 
squadron of sixty vessels, and fled from the 
engagement. Antony, leaving his fleet and 
army to take care of themselves, immedi- 
ately followed after her, thus deserting the 
men who had gallantly risked their lives in 
his cause. Neverthless the battle lasted 
until evening, when Antony’s forces were 
partially beaten by the skill of Agrippa, and 
partially induced to submission by the lib- 
eral promises of Odlavius. 

The troops of Antony, not believing that 
their general had fled, held 5ut for a week, 
expecting him to return to lead them; but 
as they received no tidings concerning him, 
and as they were deserted by their allies, 
they made terms with the vidlorious Odla- 
vius. When Cleopatra fled from fhe battle, 
Antony followed after her in a single ship. 
When he came up with her vessel, he en- 
tered it, but did not manifest any desire to 
see her. She was in the stem, and he went 
to the prow and there remained silent and 
melancholy. He thus passed three days, 
during which he did not see or speak to 
Cleopatra, either from shame or indignation. 
But the queen’s female attendants after- 
wards eflfedled a reconciliation between them, 
and they lived in friendly intercourse as for- 
merly. 

Supposing that his army remained loyal 
to him, Antony sent orders to lead it into 
Asia. But when he arrived in Egypt, he 
was informed that it had joined the army of 
0<5lavius. This intelligence so enraged him 
that it was with great difficulty that he was 
restrained from committing suicide. Cleo- 
patra manifested more resolution than her 
lover. As she had amassed a vast amount 
of treasure, she conceived a plan to convey 
her fleet across the Isthmus of Suez into the 
Red Sea, and thus make her escape to some 
remote region beyond the power of the tri- 
umphant Odlavius. 


Her scheme was partially executed, and 
a number of vessels were launched in the 
Red Sea; but these were attacked and burn- 
ed by the Arabs, and the Egyptian queen 
was therefore obliged to relinquish a design 
so full of difficulties. She then began to 
fortify the approaches to her kingdom, and 
prepared for a defensive war. She likewise 
negotiated for foreign aid from the princes 
in alliance with Antony. While Cleopatra 
was thus occupied, Antony displayed the 
most deplorable weakness. He first pretend- 
ed to imitate Timon the misanthrope, and 
shut himself up in utter solitude. But his 
temper would not permit him to remain 
long in this condition. He therefore aban- 
done*d his cell, giving himself up to feast- 
ing and all sorts of extravagance. 

Meanwhile the forces of Odavius ad- 
vanced on each side of BJgypt. Corneltiis 
Gallus occupied Paretonium, the key of the 
Egyptian kingdom on the west. Antony 
hastened with the Egyptian fleet and army 
to check his ‘progress, but was forced to re- 
treat with heavy loss. Pelusium, the prin- 
cipal Egyptian fortress on the eastern side, 
surrendered to 0<5lavius at the first sum- 
mons; whereupon Oiflavius advanced upon 
Alexandria. Antony stationed the Egyp- 
tian army up6n an elevated ground close to 
the city, whence he sent orders to his fleet 
to engage the enemy. He waited to view 
the confli(5l, and finally he was gratified at 
seeing his galleys advance in good order 
But his joy soon gave way to rage when he 
saw them salute the ships of Odtavius, and 
both fleets uniting and entering the harbor 
of Alexandria together. 

At the same time the Egyptian cavalry 
deserted Antony. He endeavored to lead 
on the Egyptian infantry, but these were 
vanquished with little difficulty, and An- 
tony was obliged to return to Alexandria. 
Overcome with rage and fury, he ran about 
wildly accusing Cleopatra of having be- 
trayed him, when he had sacrificed his in- 
terests for her Sake only. He was not de- 
ceived in this suspicion, as it was by the 
secret orders of the Egyptian queen that her 
fleet had deserted to the enemy. 
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For a long time Cleopatra had dreaded 
the efFecfls of Antony’s jealousy, and had 
studied how to secure herself against it. 
She had eredled a stru(5ture near the temple 
of Isis, apparently intending it for a sepul- 
cher. She removed her most valuable 
treasures to this place, covering them with 
torches, fagots and other combustible mate- 
rials. This retreat she designed for the 
twofold purpose of escaping from the sud- 
den revSentment of Antony and of defending 
herself against Odlavius by threatening to 
burn all her treasures unless he granted her 
favorable terms of capitulation. She now 
retired to this place, closed the gates, and 
gave orders to spread rumors that she was 
dead. 

These rumors soon reached the ears of 
Antony, arousing all his former passion for 
Ol^opatra. - In paroxysms of grief, he ex- 
claimed: “Miserable man that I am! what 
is there now worth living for, since all that 
could soothe or soften my cares is departed ? 
O Cleopatra! our separation does not so 
much affli(5l me as the disgrace I suflfer in 
permitting a woman to instruct me how to 
die!’’ He then called one of his freedmen, 
named Eros, whom he had engaged by oath 
to put him to death whenever he should be 
driven to this final resource by the evil hand 
of fortune. He therefore now ordered this 
freedman to execute his sworn promi.se. The 
faithful Eros accordingly drew his sword as 
though he were about striking a blow, when 
he suddenly turned his face and plunged 
the weapon into his own bosom, dropping 
dead at his master’s feet. For a moment 
Antony paused over his faithful servant’s 
body, in admiration of this sign of attach- 
nient. He then snatched the sword and 
stabbed himself, falling backward on a 
couch.- The wound which he thus infiic5ted 
upon himself was fatal; yet, as the blood 
stopped, he partially recovered his spirits, 
and implored those who rushed to his aid to 
put an end to his life; but, seized with as- 
tonishment and terror, they all fled. 

In this wretched condition Antony re- 
mained until he was informed that Cleopa- 
tra was still living, and that she desired to 


have him brought to the monument in which 
she had sought refuge. He was therefore 
taken to that place. Cleopatra, who was 
accompanied only by two of her women, did 
not dare to open the gate; but she threw 
down cords from the window, and with 
these Antony was drawn up. Bathed in 
blood, he extended his hand to the queen, 
and faintly tried to raise himself from the 
couch on which he had been laid. Cleopa- 
tra abandoned herself to grief, tore her 
clothes, beat her breasts, kissed the mortal 
wound of Antony, and called him her hus- 
band and lord. Antony begged her to mod- 
erate her transports of grief and to preserve 
her life if that could be done with honor. 
Said he: “As for me, lament not my mis- 
fortunes, but congratulate me upon the hap- 
piness which ^ have enjoyed. I have lived 
the greatest and most powerful of men, and 
though I fall, my fate is not ignominious. 
A Roman myself, it is by a Roman I am at 
last overcome !’ ’ When he had said this, 
he expired. 

By command of Ocflavius, who had heard 
of Antony’s desperate behavior, Proculeius 
now made his appearance. He was sent to 
UvSe every means to get Cleopatra into his 
power. Ocftavius had a twofold motive for 
his solicitude on this occasion. He was 
anxious to prevent her from destroying the 
treasures in the monument, and to preserve 
her person as an ornament to grace his tri- 
umph. But the queen was upon her guard, 
and declined holding any intercourse with 
Proculeius except through the gate, which 
was well secured. Finally an entrance was 
effe(5ted through the window by means of a 
ladder; and Cleopatra, seeing that she was 
a prisoner, attempted to stab herself with a 
poniard, but the weapon was wrested from 
her. Odlavius gave orders that she must be 
treated in every respe(5l with the deference 
and submission to which her rank entitled 
her. Cleopatra appears to have entertained 
some hope of acquiring the same influence 
over OAavius that she had wielded over 
Antony, but she found herself utterly un- 
able to captivate him by her charms. 

At last Cleopatra was secretly informed 
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that within three clays she was to be sent 
with her children to Rome to grace the 
triumph of her conqueror. She accordingly 
resolved upon suicide. First throwing her- 
self upon Antony’s coffin, she bewailed 
her captivity, and reiterated her determina- 
tion not to sur\dve her lover. After bathing, 
and ordering a sumptuous banquet, she 
attired herself in the most magnificent style. 
After she had partaken of the banquet, she 
ordered every one except her two women to 
leave the apartment. Meanwhile she had 
managed to have an asp secretly brought to 
her in a basket of figs; after which she wrote 
to 0(5lavius, informing him of her dCvSperate 
intention, and desiring to be laid in the 
same tomb with Antony. 

Upon receiving this letter, Odlavius at 
once sent messengers, in hop^ of thwarting 
the queen’s purpose, but they did not arrive 
in time. When they, entered the chamber, 
they saw Cleopatra lying dead upon her 
couch, attired in her royal robes. Iras, one 
of her faithful attendants, was stretched 
lifeless at the feet of her mistress; while 
Charmion, the other attendant, barely alive, 
was putting the crown on the queen’s head. 
One of the messengers sent by Oc5tavius ex- 
claimed: “Alas! is this well done, Char- 
mion?’’ Charmion replied: “Yes, it is 
well done. Such a death is becoming a 
glorious queen, descended from a race of 
glorious ancestors I ’ ’ When Charmion had 
uttered these words, she fell and expired. 

Thus died Cleopatra, the last of the fa- 
mous dynasty of the Ptolemies; and with her 
death Egypt became a Roman province (B. 
C. 30). The immense wealth which had 
been amassed by the Ptolemies was seized 
by the triumphant Odtavius and conveyed 


to Rome. The submission of Egypt to 
Rome was followed by a universal peace; 
and when 0(5lavius returned to Rome the 
next year (B. C. 29), he celebrated a three- 
fold triumph, and the gates of the temple 
of Janus were closed for the third time. 

The battle of Adlium made Odlavius sole 
master of the Roman world. Roman liberty 
was now gone forever; and the Roman peo- 
ple, who had lost all the virtues and repulv 
lican spirit of their ancestors, made no at- 
tempt to restore the republican constitution. 
The most illustrious citizens besought Ocla- 
vius to take the government into his own 
hands; and the people, tired of the oppres- 
sion of the aristocracy^ gladly placed them- 
selves under the sway of a single master. 
The Roman Republic ended, and Roman 
Empire began, in the year B. C. 27, when 
the Roman Senate conferred upon 0(5la^u^s 
sovereign powers with the titles of Augustus 
(the Divine) and Imperator (Emperor); and 
thenceforth he was called Augustus, instead 
of Odlavius. We will give a full account 
of the establishment of the empire in a sub- 
.sequent sedlion. 

The city of Rome was now inhabited by 
a motley population, gathered from all por- 
tions of the Roman world; and this popula- 
tion, being deficient in patriotic sentiment 
and principles, was better fitted for a mon- 
archy than for a republic. It was a remark- 
able circumstance that during the violent 
internal dissensions which had caused the 
subversion of the old republican govern- 
ment, and amid all the devastation and 
bloodshed of civil war, the Roman state was 
constantly growing more powerful and for- 
midable, and was able to subdue every nation 
that ventured to take up arms against it. 
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SECTION XL— PROVINCES 

HAVE now reached a point 
at which we must take a sur- 
vey of the Roman Empire, 
whose history was now the 
history of the ancient civil- 
ized world. All the countries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean had now become absorbed in the do- 
minion of the vSeven-hilled city on the Ti- 
ber. The only rival of this grand and mag- 
nificent empire was the Parthian Empire on 
its eastern border. “The very name of 
Rome reminds us of every image of gran- 
deur, power and magnificence; and every as- 
sociation connedled with it serves to con- 
centrate around the Eternal City a halo of 
splendor and glory.” 

From the reign of Augustus to that of 
Constantine the Great — embracing a period 
of about three and a half centuries — the 
vast Roman Empire was bounded b}^ almost 
the same frontiers. This permanence of the 
imperial limits may partly be attributed to 
the sagacity with which the Roman leaders, 
at the time of Rome’s greatest power, vol- 
untarily stopped short in their career of con- 
quest where they discovered the best mili- 
tary frontiers. The Roman Empire was 
mainly enclosed within natural boundaries, 
such as great rivers, mountain ridges, des- 
erts, seas and the vast ocean. Though great 
rivers afford but little obstacles to the armies 
of civilized nations, they are usually for- 
midable barriers to the inroads of barbarian 
anff savage hordes. On the west this vast 
empire was bounded by the Atlantic Ocean; 
on the south by the great African desert; 
on the north by the Scotch Highlands, the 
German Ocean or North Sea, the rivers 
•Rhine and Danube, and the Euxine or 
Black Sea; and on the east by the Arme- 
nian mountains, the historic river Euphrates 
and the Syro- Arabian desert. 

Thus the Roman Empire embraced all 
Southern and Western Europe, Western Asia 
’ ^d Northern Africa, comprising the entire 
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basin of the Mediterranean; and that vast 
sea had become a Roman lake. The Empire 
was almost three thousand miles in extent 
from east to west, and about one thousand 
miles from north to south; and embraced 
the territory occupied by the modem coun- 
tries of Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium, 
Western Holland, England, Wales, the 
Scotch Lowlands, Rhenish Prussia, part of 
Baden, Wurtemberg, nearly the whole of 
Bavaria, Switzerland, Italy, the Tyrol, Aus- 
tria proper. Western Hungary, Croatia, Sla- 
I vonia, Servda, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Euro- 
pean Turkey, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria and Morocco. 

The Roman Empire exclusive of Italy 
was divided into provmccs, which may be 
clas.sed under three heads — the Western, or 
European; the Eastern, or Asiatic; and the 
Southern, or African. The Western, or 
European provinces, w^ere Spain, Gaul, Brit- 
ain, Vindelicia, Rhaetia, Noricum, Panno- 
nia, Moesia, Illyricum, Macedonia, Thrace, 
Achaea, Sicily, and Sardinia including Cor- 
sica. The Eastern, or Asiatic provinces, 
were Asia proper, Bithynia, Galatia, Pam- 
phylia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Syria and Pales- 
tine. The Southern, or African provinces, 
were Egypt, Cyrenaica including Crete, Af- 
rica proper, Numidia and Mauritania. 

Spain — called Hispania by the Romans, 
and Iberia by the Greeks — was the most 
western of Rome’s European provinces, and 
embraced the entire Spanish peninsula, 
whose boundaries were fixed by nature, be- 
ing washed on all sides by the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, except on the north-east, 
where it was separated from Gaul by the 
Pyrenees. This vast province was subdi- 
vided into three portions, u.sually adminis- 
tered by three different governors— namely 
Lusitania, or the country of Lusitani, cor- 
responding almost to the modern Portugal; 
Baetica, or the country about the Baetis (now 
Guadalquivir), corresponding to the modem 
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Andalusia; and Tarraconensis, embracing 
the remainder of the peninsula. 

Three principal nations inhabited Lusi- 
tania — the Gallaeci in the north, the region 
of the modem Gallicia; the Lusitani in the 
center; and the Turdetani in the south. Lu- 
sitania had three great rivers, the Durius 
(now Douro), the Tagus, and the Anas (now 
Guadianaj. The principal towns of the 
province were Augusta Emerita (now Mer- 
ida), on the Anas, and Olisipo (now Lisbon), 
on the Tagus, Bsetica was occupied by the 


watered by the Ib^rus (now Ebro$, the Tu- 
ria, the Sucro (now Jucar) and the Tader 
(now Segura) rivers. It was occupied to- 
ward the north by the Astiires, the Canta- 
bri, the Vacca,‘i, the Vascones and other na- 
tions; in the central part by the Carpetani, 
the Celtiberi and the Ilergetes; and along 
the eastern coast by the Indigetes, the Ause- 
tani, the Ilercavones, the Sues.setani, the 
Contestani, the Cosetani and other nations. 

The chief cities of Tarraconensis were 
Tarraco (now Tarragona), the capital, on 
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Turduli towards the north, and the Ba.stuli 
towards the south. The Baetis was the only 
important river of Baetica; and the only im- 
portant towns of the country were Corduba 
(now Cordova) and Hispalis (now Seville), 
in the interior, and Gades (now Cadiz), on 
the southern coast. 

Tarraconensis was by far the most exten- 
^ve of the three subdivisions of the Span- 
ish peninsula, and embraced the upper 
.courses the Durius, the Tagus and the 
Anafit^vers, along with the whole region 


the eastern coavSt; Carthdgo Nova (ftw 
Carthagena); Caesar- Augusta (now Sara- 
gossa), on the Ib^rus; Toldtum (now To- 
ledo) on the Upper Tagus; and Ilerda (now 
L4rida). The Balearic Isles — Major (now 
Majorca), Minor (now Minorca), and the 
Pityusae, Ebusus (now Ivica) and Ophiusa 
(now Formentera) — were also included in 
Tarraconensis. 

Spain was the first country outside of 
Italy that yielded to the Roman arms, but 
its ultimate subjedtion baffled the efforts of 
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the mOvSt skillful Roman generals for nearly 
half a century. This country was celebrated 
for its silver, which was so abundant that 
the most ordinary implements were made 
from it. While the Romans held the coun- 
try in subjedion, they employed forty thou- 
sand men in the mines, and crecfted many 
fine cities. A magnificent aquedu(5l at Se- 
govia yet remains, being one of the be.st 
preserved of the Roman strudiures still ex- 
isting. 

Gaul — called Gallia b}^ the Romans — em- 
braced the tendtory occupied by the modern 
France, Belgium and Western Switzerland. 
It was bounded on the north and west by 
the Atlantic Ocean; on the east by Roman 
Germany, which is sometimes included in 
Gaul, Rhaetia and Cisalpine Gaul ; and 
on the south by the Mediterranean and 
Spain, being separated from the latter by 
the Pyrenees mountain chain. The five 
chief rivers of Gaul were the Scaldis (now 
Scheldt) and the Sequana (now Seine) in 
the north; the Tiger (now Loire) and the 
Garumiia (now Garonne) towards the wCvSt; 
and the ^Rhodanus (now Rhone) in the 
south. 

Augustus subdivided Gaul into four dis- 
tricfts — Aquitania, the country of the Aqui- 
tani, towards the south-west, from the Pyr- 
enees to the Loire; Lugdunensis, to the 
north-we.st, extending from the British Chan- 
nel to Lugdunum (now Lyons), the capital; 
Narbonensis, towards the south-east, be- 
tween Aquitania and the Maritime Alps; 
and Belgica, towards the north-east, ex- 
tending from the British Channel to Lake 
Geneva. 

Aquitania embraced *the valleys of the 
Garumna (now Garonne), Duranius (now 
Dordogne), Carantoiius (now Charente), and 
half the valley of the Liger (now Loire). 
The principal tribes of Aquitania were the 
Aquitani in the south; the Santdnes and the 
Pic5l6nes towards the north-west; the Bitu- 
riges towards the north-east, in the region 
around Bourges; and the Arvemi to the 
south-east, in Auvergne. The chief cities 
of Aquitania were Climberris and Burdigala 
(now Bordeaux). 


Lugdunensis comprised the territor>^ be- 
tween the Loire and the Seine, along with 
the tongue of land extending along the Sa- 
one to a little below Lyons. The principal 
tribes of Lugdunensis were the .^Edui in the 
south; the Senones, the Parisii, the Carnii- 
tes, and the Cadurci in the interior; the 
Veneti, the Osismii, the Curio.solitae, the 
Unelli and the Lexovii upon the coast. 
Lugdunum (now Lyons), the capital, was ^ 
located in the extreme south-east of the 
province. The other chief towns were Lu- 
tetia Parisiorum (now Paris), Genabum (now 
Orleans), and Juliomagus (now Angers). 

Narbonensis extended from the Upper 
Garonne on the west to the Var on the east, 
lying along the Pyrenees and the Mediter- 
raneaij, and reaching inland to the Ceven- 
nes, the middle Rhone and Lake Geneva. 
The principal tribes occupying this region 
were the Volcie in the west, the Allobroges 
in the country between the Rhone and the 
I.sere ( Isara), the Vocontii between the Isere 
and the Durance, and the vSalluvii on the 
coast near Massilia. The chief cities of 
Narbonensis were Narbo (now Narbonne), 
the capital, on the Mediterranean; Tolosa 
(how Toulouse), Vienna (now Vienne), Ne- 
mau.sus (now Nismes), Geneva and Massilia 
(now Marseilles). 

Belgica extended from the Seine to the 
Scheldt, and .southward to the Burne.se Alps 
and the northern shore of Lake Geneva. It 
was bounded on the east by Roman Ger- 
many and Rhaetia, on the west by Gallia 
Lugdunen.sis, and on the .south by Gallia 
Narbonensis and Gallia Cisalpina. The 
principal tribes inhabiting Belgica were 
the Caletes, the Ambiani, the Bellovaci, 
the Atrebates, the Morini and the Nervii 
in the north; the Suessiones, the Remi, 
the Treviri, the Leuci and the Lingones 
in the central region; and the Sdquani 
and the Helvetii towards the south. The 
principal towns of Belgica were Noviodu- 
num (now Soissons), Durocortorum (now 
Rheims), Augusta-Trevirorum (now Trfeves), 
Divodurum (now Metz), Vesontio (now 
Besan^oh), and Aventicum (now Avenches, 
in Switzerland). 
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The four great divisions of Gaul — Aqui- 
tania, Lugduneiisis, Narboiiensis and Bel- 
gica — dilfered considerably in language, 
manners and customs; but the inhabitants of 
all four belonged to the Celtic race. The re- 
ligion of the Gauls was like that of the an- 
cient Britons, and the priests of both peoples | 
were called Druids. The Gauls worshiped | 
a supreme god called He\sus, or ^Bsar, to 
whom they believed the oak to be sacred, 
particularly if the parasitical plant called 
mistletoe was seen growing upon it. Their 
religious rites were bloody. Human victims 
were sacrificed in their groves and stone cir- 
cles, and we are told that their nobles oc- 
casionally volunteered to offer themselves 
upon the national altars. Temples were 
not built in Gaul until after its conquest by 
the Romans; but long previous to that 
event the worship of a multitude of inferior 
deities had been introduced. 

The various Gallic tribes were generally 
independent of each other; but on great oc- 
casions a general council of the whole Gal- 
lic nation was summoned, especially when 
preparations were made for any of the great 
migrations which proved so disastrous to 
Italy and Greece. The superior valor of 
the Gauls made them formidable foes to all 
the nations of Southern Europe. It was 
usually said that the Romans fought with 
other nations for conquest, but with the 
Gauls for existence. However, from the 
time that Julius Caesar conquered their coun- 
try, the Gauls seemed to lose their courage 
along with their liberty. They only revolted 
when the extortions of their Roman rulers 
became insufferable, and their efforts were 
neither well-direc5led nor vigorous, 

Roman civilization produced equally as 
great effedls in Gaul as in any other Ro- 
man province. Many public works of gi- 
gantic size and of great utility were con- 
struc5led in this country. Roads were 
opened and paved with .stone, durable 
bridges were eredled, and aquedudls were 
formed to supply the cities with water. Re- 
mains of these stupendous works can still 
be seen, and these excite the wonder and 
admiration of the beholder. 


Britain — called Britannia by the Romans, 
and Albion by the Greeks — comprised that 
part of the present island of Great Britain 
embraced by modern England, Wales and 
the Lowlands of Scotland. After their con- 
quest of Britain, the Romans divided the 
country into five distridlvS — Britannia Prima 
in the south; Flavia Cae.sariensis, north of 
the preceding division; Maxima Caesariensis, 
north of the latter; Valentia, farthest north; 
and Britannia Secunda (now Wales). 

Britannia Prima embraced all that por- 
tion of England south of the Thames river 
and Bristol Channel. Its principal towns 
were Durovernum (now Canterbury), Cal- 
leva Atrebatum (since Silche.ster ), Venta 
Belgarum (now Winchester), Aquae Solis 
(now Bath). The isle of Vedlis (now 
Wight) was included in this division. Fla- 
via Ccesariensis included all that part 
of modern England extending northward 
from the Thames to a line drawn from 
the mouth of the Humber to the mouth 
of the Mersey, in the vicinity of the 
present city of Liverpool. The principal 
towns of this region were Loudiiyum ( now 
London), on the Thames, the capital; Lin- 
dum (now Lincoln), Camulodunum (since 
Maldon), Venta Icenorum (since Caistor), 
Ratae (now Leice.ster), Verulamium (now 
St. Albans), and Deva (now Chester). 
Maxima Caesariensis extended northward 
from the district just mentioned to Adrian’s 
Wall, which extended from the mouth of 
the river Tyne westward to Solway Frith. 
Its chief towns were Ebordcum (now York), 
the capital of the districfl, and also the cap- 
ital of the entire province of Britain; Man- 
cunrum (now Manchester), Luguvallium 
(now Carlisle), Pons J£,\n (now Newcastle 
on Tyne), and Longovicum (now Lancaster). 
The Isle of Mona or Monoeda (now Man) 
belonged to this distridf. 

Valentia included all that portion of 
Northern England and Southern Scotland 
extending from the Wall of Adrian to the 
Wall of Antoninus Pius; the latter wall ex- 
tending from the Frith of Forth on the east 
to the Frith of Clyde on the west. The 
principal towns of Valentia were Alata Cas- 
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tra (now Edinburgh), the capital; Lindum 
(now Linlithgow), Tuessis (now Berwick), 
Colonia (now Lanark), Carbantoriguni (now 
Kirkcudbright) and Randvara (now Ren- 
frew). 

Britannia Secunda included the whole of 
modern Wales and the small portion of mod- 
ern England west of the Sabrina (now Sev- 
ern) and the Antona (now Avon ) rivers. The 
chief towns of this section were Lsca Silu- 
rum (now Caerleon), Conovium (since Caer 
Rhun), Segoiitium (now Caernarvon), Men- 
apia ( now St. David ), Gobaiinium ( now 
Abergavenny), Magnce (since Kentchester), 
and Bravintiium (since Leintwardiiie). The 
isle of Mona (now Anglesey) was included 
in this secflion. 

Britain was not reduced to the condition 
of a Roman province until long after the 
time of Julius Ciesar ; but as that famous 
conqueror nominally subjected the country 
to the Roman dominion, it will be better to 
give a description of its ancient condition in 
this connedlion than to interrupt the politi- 
cal history of the Empire as given in a vSub- 
sequent sedlion. The name of Britain was 
first applied to the group of islands in the 
Atlantic now known as British, the largest 
of the islands being called Albion. The 
southern portion of Albion — now named 
England — was first settled from Gaul. The 
savage and barbarous tribes that occupied 
the north and east of that portion of the 
island are said to have been of German or- 
igin; and there is a prevailing tradition that 
the Scots in the north-west of the island 
originally came from Ireland. 

That portion of Britain now comprised in 
England and Wales was in ancient times 
divided among seventeen tribes, to whom 
vSome tribes of inferior importance were per- 
haps subjedl. The principality of Wales — 
formerly including the entire territory west 
of the Severn — was occupied in Roman 
times by the Silures, the D^metse and the 
Ordovices. The last-mentioned tril>e in- 
habited North Wales, and in their mountain 
fastnesses they defied the Roman power for 
a long time. The island of Mona (now 
Anglesey) — famous as the ancient seat of 


the Druids — was held by the Ordovices. The 
inhabitants of the region north of the Friths 
of Forth and Solway were called Metae and 
Caledonii, but were subsequently knoVn as 
Pidls and Scots. Hibernia, or Juverna — the 
modern Ireland — was know to the Romans 
only by name. 

The most important tribes in that part of 
Britain embraced in modern England were 
the Cantii, in Kent; the Trinobantes, in 
Essex; the Iceni, in Norfolk and vSuffolk; 
the Catyeiichlani, the Dob uni and the Cor- 
navii, in the midland counties; the Regni, 
in SUvSsex, Surry and Hampshire; the Bel- 
gae, in Somersetshire and Wiltshire; the 
Damnonii in Devonshire and Cornwall; the 
Brigantes, in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland and Durhamshire; 
and the Coritani, in Lincolnshire and Not- 
tinghamshire. The most important tribes in 
the region of the vScotch Lowlands were the 
Damnii, the Selgovae, the Otadeni, the Ga- 
deni and the Novantae. 

The Roman Emperors Antoninus Pius 
and Septimius Severus successively erected 
three walls to check the destru( 5 live inroads 
of the Pi( 5 ls and vScots. According to Cam- 
den, the last wall was the most important; 
that authority lia\dng very carefully traced 
it. That wall extended from Blatobulgium 
(now Bulness), on the Irish Sea, along the 
side of Solway Frith by Burgh-upon-sands, 
to Lugovallum (now Carlisle), thence pass- 
ing into Ituna (Eden), whence it extended 
on over the little rivers Cambeck, Living 
and Poltrose, into the hills of Northumber- 
land, along which it passed on to the German 
Ocean (now North Sea). This wall was 
about eight feet in thickness, and was pro- 
te< 5 led by a ditch twelve yards wide. 

When the Romans first visited Britain, 
the inhabitants of that country had made 
considerable progress in civilization. The 
country was densely populated and well 
supplied with cattle. The hou.ses of the 
Britons were as good as those of their south- 
ern neighbors, the Gauls. They used plates 
of iron and copper for money. They did 
not make much use of clothing, as the}* 
painted and tattooed their bodies instead. 
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In war they used scythed chariots; the 
scythes, or blades, being fastened to the 
axle-trees. They drove these scythed char- 
iots at full speed against the enemy’s ranks. 
The principal tralBc of the Britons was with 
the Gauls and the Phoenicians, who came 
to the Cassiterides (the Scilly Isles) for tin*. 

We know little regarding the religion of 
the ancient Britons, except that they were 
held in menial bondage by the priest-qaste 
known as Druids^ and that they offered hu- 
man sacrifices to their gods. Each tribe of 
Britons had its own king; but in certain 
emergencies all the tribes elected a common 
chief, who, however, exercised but little 
more than nominal authority. The most 
remarkable monument of the Druids .still 
existing is Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, and 
consists of a circular strudlure of immense 
stones, which is believed to have been a 
national temple. The Romans abandoned 
Britain early in the fifth century A. D. 

Roman Germany — sometimes included 
in Gaul — was subdivided into Lower or 
Inferior Germany and Upper or Superior 
Germany. Lower Germany lay upon the 
coast of the German Ocean, or North Sea, 
between the mouth of the Scheldt and the 
mouth of the Rhine. It 'embraced Eastern 
Belgium, Western Holland, and Rhenish 
Prussia as far south as the Ahr. The prin- 
cipal tribes of this region were the Batavi 
and the Menapii in the north ; the Ubii on 
the Rhine near Cologne; the Eburdnes and 
the Condrusi on the river Mosa (now 
Meuse) ; and the Segni in the Ardennes. 
The chief towns were Novidmagus (now 
Nimeguen), Colonia Agrippinensis (now 
Cologne) and Bonna (now Bon). 

Upper Germany was a narrow strip of 
territory along the course of the Rhine from 
Remagen, at the opening of the Ahr valley 
to the mouth of the Ahr river. This region 
was occupied by the Cardcates, the Van- 
gidnes, the Nemetes, the Triboci and the 
Rauraci. The chief cities were Ad Con- 
fluentes (now Coblenz), Mogontiacum (now 
Mayence), Borbetdmagus (now Worms), 
Argentoratum (now Strasburg), and Au- 
gusta Rauracorum (now Basle). 


Vindelicia lay between the Danube and 
the Bavarian Alps; thus corresponding al- 
most with that portion of Modem Bavaria 
lying south of the Danube, but including a 
corner between the Rhine and the Upper 
Danube, now belonging to Wurtemberg and 
Baden. It was occupied by the Vindelici 
towards the north, and by the Brigantes 
towards the south. The chief towns were 
Augusta Vindelicorum (now Augsburg) and 
Brigantia (now Bregeiiz) on Lake Constance. 

Rhsetia lay .south of Vindelicia and east 
of Helvetia, thus including the modern Ty- 
rol, the Vorarlberg, and the present Swiss 
canton of Gri.sons. It was inhabited by 
such tribes as the Rhaeti, the Venostes, the 
Venndnes, the Brixentes, the Tridentini, 
the Medoaci, etc. Its chief cities were 
Veldidena (now Wilten, near Inn.spriick), 
Curia (now Chur or Coire) and Tridentum 
(now Trent). 

Noricum lay east of Vindelicia and 
Rhsetia, extending along the Danube from 
the jumflion of that great river with the Inn 
to a point a short distance above Vienna. 
It embraced Styria, Carinthia, and most of 
Austria proper. The principal cities were 
Juvavia (now Salzburg) and Boiodurum 
(now Passau). 

Pannonia lay east and partly .south of 
Noricum, being bounded on the north and 
east by the Danube, which in this portion 
of its course makes the great bend by which 
its lower course is thrown three degrees 
south of its upper course. On the west 
Pannonia was divided from Noricum by an 
imaginary boundary line. On the south it 
was .separated from Illyricum by the moun- 
tains dire(5lly south of the valley of the Save. 
Pannonia thus embraced all of modern Hun- 
gar>* south of the Danube, along with Sla- 
vonia and portions of Austria proper, of 
Styria, Croatia and Bosnia. It was divided 
into Upper Pannonia and Lower Pannonia. 

Upper Pannonia bordered on Noricum, ex- 
tending along the Danube from a little above 
Vienna to the mouth of the Arrabo (now 
Raab). The principal tribes occupying this 
region were the Boii in the north; the Lato- 
vici, the Jassii and the Colapini in the south, 
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along the course of the Save. The chief 
cities were Viudobona (now Vienna) and 
Camuntum, on the Danube; Siscia (now 
Zissek), on the Save; and .^mona (now 
Laybach), between the Save and the Julian 
Alps. 

Lower Pannonia lay along the Danube 
from the mouth of the Arrabo (now Raab) 
to the mouth of the Save. The leading 
cities were Acincum (now Buda-Pesth) and 
Acimincum (now Peteru^ardein), on the 
Danube; Mursa (now Eszeck) on the Drave; 
and Sirmium (now Zabatz, or Alt-Schabaaz) 
and Tauruiium (now Semlin) on the Save. 

Moesia was the most eastern of the Roman 
provinces on the Danube; and it was bounded 
on the north by that stream from its jun(5lioii 
with the Save to its own mouth, on the east 
by the Euxine (now Black Sea), on the 
south by the Balkan mountain range, and 
on the west by the river Drinus (now Dnna), 
which separated it from Illyricum. Thus 
Moesia embraced the territory comprised in 
modern Servia and Bulgaria. It was di- 
vided into Upper Moesia and Lower Moesia. 

Upper Mcesia extended from the Drinus 
and the mouth of the Save to the little river 
Cebrus, or Ciabrus (now Ischia), from which 
a line drawn southward separated it from 
Lower Mcesia. This region therefore em- 
braced Servia and a portion of Western Bul- 
garia. The principal towns were Singi du- 
num (now Belgrade) and Naissus (now 
Nissa). 

Lower Moesia was a longer and narrower 
tra(5l, and extended from the Ciabrus to the 
mouth of the Danul>e, thus embracing about 
nine-tenths of the modern Bulgaria, along 
with a small part of Rounielia. The prin- 
cipal towns were Dorostolum (now Silistria) 
and Axiopolis (now Rassova), on the Danube; 
and Odessus (now Varna), Tomi (now To- 
misvar) and Istrus (now Kustendji), on the 
Euxine coast. 

The portion o( Lower Moesia bordering on 
the Euxine was frequently called Pontus. 
For that reason Tomi, the place of the poet 
Ovid’s exile, is called a city of Pontus, 
though it did not belong to the kingdom 
called Pontus, which, as we have already 


seen, was in the North-east of Asia Minor. 
Tomi is said to have been so named from 
Medea having cut her brother Absyrtus to 
pieces in that place, so that her father’s pur- 
suit of her might be delayed; while he col- 
le<5led his child’s scattered limbs. In a fa- 
miliar distich, Ovid alludes to this circum- 
stance, thus: 

“Tomi its name from horrid murder bore, 

For there a brother’s limbs a sister tore.” 

Illyricum lay along the western coast of 
the Adriatic from the peninsula of Istria to 
Aulon (now * Avlona), in Epirus. This 
province therefore compri.sed the present 
Montenegro, the Herzegovina, and most of 
Albania. The northern part of Illyri- 
cum was known as Dalmatia, and the 
southern part as Illyria proper. Among 
the chief tribes occupying Illyricum were 
the Idpydes and the Liburni, in the north; 
the Breuci, the Mazaei, the Dacsitidtse and 
the Deimates, in the central region; and 
the Autaridtae, the Parthini and the Tau- 
lantii, in the south. The chief cities were 
Scardona (still retaining its ancient name ; ; 
Narona (now Narenta), on the Naro; Epi- 
daurus, on the Gulf of Cattaro; Scodra 
(now Scutari, on the Bojana ); Lissus 
(now Lesch, or Allessio, on the Drinus); 
Dyrrhachium (now Durazzo) and Apollonia 
(nyw Pollina). All these towns were lo- 
cated on or near the coast. The Illyrians 
were remarkable for their .skill in naval 
architedlure, and infamous for their inveter- 
ate piracy. 

Macedonia lay south of Illyricum and 
Upper Moesia, and extended acro.ss the pen- 
insula from the Adriatic to the iEgean. 
This province was bounded on the east by 
Thrace, from which it was separated by the 
river Nestus. On the south it was divided 
from Achaea by an imaginary line extend- 
ing from the Ambracian Gulf on the west 
to .the Maliac Gulf on the east. In addition 
to the ancient Macedon, it included most of 
Epirus and all of Thessaly. Its leading 
cities were Nicopolis, on the Gulf of Am- 
bracia, founded by Augustus to celebrate 
his vic5lory of Adlium, and Ede.ssa, Pella, 
Beroea, Thessalonica and Philippi. 
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Thrace was south of Lower Moesia and 
east of Macedonia. This country^ continued 
to retain a semi-independent position under 
the first Caesars, being governed by its own 
kings, Rliescuporis and others, who were 
allowed to rule on condition of acknowl- 
edging the Roman supremacy; but the Em- 
peror Claudius reduced it to the condition 
of a full province of the Empire. The chief 
Thracian tribes in Roman times were the 
Odr>^s^e, the Bessi and tluj Cceletce. The 
principal cities were Byzantium (now Con- 
stantinople) and Apollonia (now Sizeboli), 
in the east; and Philippopolis and after- 
wards Adrianople, in the interior. 

Ach:ea lay direcfily south of Macedonia, 
corresponding very nearly with the modern 
Kingdom of Greece. This province included 
the Ionian Isles and the Cyclades, but not 
Crete, which was attached to the province 
of Cyrenaica. The leading cities of Achaea 
were Patrae (now Patras), Corinth and 
Athens. 

We will now briefly describe the Eastern, 
or Asiatic provinces — A.sia proper, Bithynia, 
Galatia, Pamphylia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
Syria and Palestine. 

Asia proper included the ancient Mysia, 
Lydia and Caria; and therefore comprised 
the entire western coast of Asia Minor, ex- 
tending from the Cianian Gulf in the ^o- 
pontis to Caunus on the Sea of Rhodes. It 
extended inland toward the east as far as 
the thirty-second meridian of east longtitude, 
where it bordered on Galatia and Cappado- 
cia. It was bounded on the north by Bi- 
thynia, and on the south by Pamphylia. 
Ephesus was the Roman capital of Asia; 
but Smyrna, Pergamus, Sardis, Apamea Ci- 
botus and Synnada were towns of almost 
equal importance. 

Bithynia lay north-east of Asia proper, 
and had nearly its old dimensions; extending 
along the coasts of the Propontis, the Bos- 
phorus and the Euxine, from the mouth of 
the Macestus on the west to the mouth of 
the Parthenius on the east. It extended 
inland a little south of the fortieth parallel 
of north latitude, l:)eing bounded towards 
the south-east by the upper course of the 


Sangarius (now Sakkariyeh) river, which* 
separated it from Asia proper and Galatia. 
The Roman capital of Bithynia was Nico- 
medfa (now Ismid), in the inner recCvSS of 
the Gulf of Astacus. The other important 
cities were Nicaea, or Nice (now Iznik), 
Chalcedon (now Scutari) and Heracl^a (now 
Eregli). 

Galatia was east of Bithynia, and included 
the ancient Paphlagonia, North-eastern 
Phrygia, and a portion of Western Cappado- 
cia. The southern portion of the province, 
lying on both sides of the Halys, was Galatia 
proper; and was occupied by three tribes — the 
Tolistoboii, the Tedlosages and the Trocmi. 
The principal city of Galatia was Ancyra 
(now Angora), on the vSangarius river. The 
other chief towns were Pessinus, on the 
western border, in the country of the Tolis- 
toboii; Tavia, eavSt of the Halys, in the 
country of the Trocmi; and Sin6pe, on the 
Euxine. 

Pamphylia was south of Asia proper; and 
comprivSed Pamphylia proper, the territory 
originally bearing the name, along with 
Lycia, Pisidia and Isauria. This province 
extended along the .southern coast of Asia 
Minor from Caunus to Coracesium, and in- 
land to Lakes Bei-Shehr and Egerdir. The 
chief city was Perga, in Pamphylia proper. 
The .other noted towns were Xanthus, in 
Lycia; Etenna and Antioch, in Pisidia; and 
Oroanda and Isaura, in Lsauria. 

Cappadocia was east of Galatia and Pam- 
phylia, and included four subdivision.s — 
Lycaonia, the most western, adjoining Isau- 
ria and Asia proper; Cappadocia proper, east 
of Lycaonia, on both sides of the river 
Halys; Pontus, north of Cappadocia proper, 
between it and the Euxine; and Lesser Ar- 
menia, south-east of Pontus, a rugged moun- 
tain region lying along the Upper Euphrates. 
The principal city of Cappadocia was Cae- 
sarea Mdzaca (now Kaisariyeh), between 
Mount Argseus and the river Halys. The 
other important towns were Iconium (now 
Koniyeh),in Lycaonia; Tyana and Melitdnd 
(now Mala ti yell), in Cappadocia propef; and 
Amisus, Trdpezus (now Trebizond). Amasfa, 
Sebastfa and Nicopolis, in Pontus. 
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Cilicia was east of Pampliylia and south 
of Cappadocia, and extended along the 
southern coast of Asia Minor from Coracc- 
sium to Alexandria (now Iskanderoim). The 
eastern part of the province was called Cam- 
pestris, while the western portion was named 
Montana, or Aspera. Tarsus, on the river 
Cydnus, was the capital. The other im- 
portant towns were Issus, in the pass of 
that name ; Mopsuestia, on the Pyramus ; 
and Seleucia, on the Calycadnus, near its 
mouth. 

The provinces of Asia Minor were in gen- 
eral the most tranquil part of the entire' Ro- 
man Empire; and the most peaceful, if not 
the happiest, period in the history of Asia 
Minor was that during which it was under 
the Roman dominion. A sufficient evidence 
of the wealth attained by individuals in this 
portion of the Empire is found in the sepul- 
chers of private persons, like that of Icesius, 
discovered by Mr. Ainsworth, which was 
not surpassed by the tombs of the Pontic 
kings. 

Syria adjoined Cappadocia and Cilicia, 
and extended from about the thirty-eighth 
parallel of north latitude on the north to 
Mount Carmel on the south, a distance of al- 
most four hundred miles; being bounded on 
the east by the Euphrates as far as Thapsa- 
cus and then by the waterless Syrian desert, 
and on the south by Palestine. This prov- 
ince was subdivided into ten principal re- 
gions. I. Commagene, towards the north, 
between Cilicia and Armenia; its chief city 
being vSamosata (now Sumeisat), on the Eu- 
phrates. 2. Cyrrhestica, south of Comma- 
gene, between Cilicia and Mesopotamia; its 
chief cities being Cirrhus, Zeugma (now 
Rum-kaleh), and Bambycd, or Hierapolis 
(now Bambuk). 3. Seleucis, on the Medi- 
terranean coast, south of Cilicia and south- 
west of Cyrrhestica; its chief city being 
Antioch, with its suburb, Daphn6, and its 
port, Seleucia. 4. Casiotis, south of Seleu- 
cis, so called from the Mons Casius, extend- 
ing along the Mediterranean shore from the 
foot of that mountain to the river Eleuthe- 
rus(now Nahr-el-Kebir); its principal cities 
being Eaodic^a and Marathus. 5. Phoeni- 


cia, a narrow strip of territory along the 
Mediterranean coast, south of Casiotis, ex- 
tending from the river Eleiitherus to Mount 
Carmel; its leading towns being Antaradus, 
Ber>’tus (now Beyreut), Sidon, Tyre and 
Ptolemais (now Acre). 6. ChaEffionitis, 
south of Cyrrhestica and east of Seleucis, 
lying between Seleucis and the Euphrates; 
its leading city being Chalybon (now Alep- 
po). 7. Chalcis, or Chalcidicd, south of Cha- 
lybonitis; its principal city being Chalcis, 
on the lake into which the river Aleppo 
empties. 8. Apani^n6, south of Chalci- 
dice and east of Casiotis, embracing a large 
part of the Orontes valley and the country 
east of that valley; its chief city being 
Apamda, and other important towns being 
Epiphanca (now Hamah) and Emesa (now 
Homs). 9. Ccele-Syria, south of Apam^ne 
and east of Pha^iicia, comprising the val- 
ley between the Lebanon and the Anti- 
Lebanon mountains, together with the Anti- 
Lebanon itself and the fertile region at its 
eastern base towards Damascus; its chief 
cities being Damascus, Abila and Heliopo- 
lis (now Baalbec). 10. Palmyren6, the 
desert region south of Chalybonitis and 
east of Chalcidic6 and Apamen6, embfac- 
ing some fertile oases, the chief of which 
contained the celebrated Tadmor or Pal- 
myra, “the city of Palms.” The cajntal 
of the whole Roman province of Syria was 
Antioch, on the Orontes. Damascus and 
Emesa were the other most important Syr- 
ian cities in Roman times. 

Palestine lay south of Syria, and was sub- 
divided into a number of distridls, the five 
principal ones being Galilee, Samaria, Ju- 
daea, Idumaea and Peraea; the last including 
Ituraea, Trachonitis, Auranitis, Batanaea, 
etc. Galilee 'was wholly an inland country, 
being cut off from the coast b}'' Phoenicia. 
It extended from Mount Hermon on the 
north to the plain of Esdraelon and the val- 
ley of Beth-shan on the south. The most 
important cities of Galilee were Caesarea 
Philippi, near the site of the ancient Dan; 
Tiberias, on Lake Tiberias; Capernaum and 
Jotapata. 

Samaria lay south of Galilee; and ex- 
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tended from the plain of Esdraelon on the 
north to the hill-country of Benjamin on the 
south, and from the Mediterranean coast on 
the west to the river Jordan on the east, in- 
cluding the rich plain of Sharon and the 
hill-country of Manasseh and Ephraim. 
The principal cities of Samaria in Roman 
times were Caesarea, on the Mediterranean 
coast; Sebast6 (the ancient Samaria), Neap- 
olis (the ancient Shechem, now Nablus), 
and Shiloh, in the interior. 

Judaea was south of Samaria, and lay 
along the Mediterranean coast from a little 
north of Joppa (now Jaffa) to Raphia (now 
Rafah); being bounded on the east by the 
river Jordan and the Dead Sea, and on the 
south by Idumaea, or Edom. This region 
contained the hill-country of Judah and 
Benjamin, the desert towards the Dead Sea, 
and the rich Shef^lah, or plain of Philistia. 
The principal cities of Judaea were Jerusa- 
lem, Hebron and Joppa (now Jaffa). Idu- 
maea, or Roman Arabia, was the distri<5l be- 
tween Judaea and Egypt; comprising Idu- 
maea proper, the peninsula of Sinai, and a 
narrow tra(5l along the eastern coast of the 
Red Sea, extending vSouthward to the 
twenty-fourth parallel of north latitude. 
The principal city of Idumaea was Petra. 

Peraea was the tradl east of the Jordan, 
comprising the whole habitable region be- 
tween that river and the Syrian de.sert. The 
more northern portions of this distriifl were 
called Ituraea and Trachonitis. South of 
these were Auranitis (the ancient Hauran), 
Galaditis (the ancient Gilead), Ammonitis 
(the ancient Ammon), and Moabitis (the 
ancient Moab). The chief cities of Peraea 
were G^rasa (the ancient Jerash) and 
Gddara. 

Some of the states of Asia Minor, Syria 
and Palestine were at first allowed to retain 
a qualified independence, but before the end 
of the first century of the Christian era they 
were all absorbed in the Empire. 

The Southern, or African provinces, as we 
hav^e already 'seen, were five in number — 
Egypt, Cyrenal’ca with ^rete, Africa proper, 
Numidia and Mauritania. Egypt was by 
far the most important of all Rome’s African 


provinces, as it was the granary of the 
Empire. 

Egypt under the Roman dominion com- 
prised the Delta, the Nile valley, the whole 
region between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
the northern coast of Africa from the west- 
ern mouth of the Nile as far as Paretonium, 
and the oases of the Lybian desert as far 
west as the twenty -eighth meridian of longi- 
tude east from Greenwich. The province 
extended as far south as Assouan. Egypt 
proper, or the Nile valley and the Delta, 
comprehended three regions — -®gyptus In- 
ferior, or the Delta, containing thirty-five 
nomes; Heptdnomis, or Middle Egypt, con- 
taining seven nomes; and ^Egyptus Superi- 
or, or the Thebaid, containing fifteen nomes. 
Alexandria was the capital of Roman 
Egypt, as it had been the seat of govern- 
ment of the Ptolemaic kingdom. The other 
important P^gyptian cities were Pelusium, 
Sais and Heliopolis, in ^gyptus Inferior; 
Arsinoe, Heracleopolis, Antinoe and Her- 
mopolis Magna, in the Heptdnomis; and 
Thebes, Panopolis, Abydos, Ombos and 
Sy^nd, in .®gyptus Superior. Alexandria 
continued to be the seat of learning and re- 
finement under the Roman dominion, as it 
had been under the Ptolemies. 

Cyrenaica lay we.st of Egypt, and ex- 
tended along the Mediterranean coast be- 
tween meridians nineteen and twenty-seven 
east longitude from Greenwich. It was a 
considerably wide distridl, extending far 
enough inland to include the oasis of Am- 
mon, and probably that of Aujilah. The 
principal towns of this province were Bere- 
nice (now Benghazi), Arsinoe (now Teu- 
chira), Ptolemais (now Dolmeta), near Barca, 
and Cyr^ne (now Grennah). In the island 
of Crete, which belonged to Cyrenaica, the 
most important towns were Gnossus, on the 
northern coast, and Gortyna, in the interior. 

Africa proper embraced the territory now 
included in the two Beyliks of Tunis and 
Tripoli. This province extended along the 
Mediterranean coast from Automalax, on 
the Greater Syrtis, to the river Tusca (now 
Wady-ez-zain), which separated it from 
Numidia. Africa proper consisted of two 
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very diflferent regions — a narrow strip of 
flat coast corresponding to the modern Trip- 
oli; and a wide, hilly, and exceedingly 
fertile tracft corresponding to the present 
Tunis. The principal towns in the hill 
di.stri'fl were Utica, the capital of the prov- 
ince of Africa, and Carthage, Hadruinetum 
and Hippo Zarftus. The chief towns in the 
low eastern region were Tacape and Leptis 
Magna, or Neapolis. 

Nuniidia, as a Roman province, was only 
a small districfl; its sea-coast extending onl}" 
from the Tusca to the Anipsaga, a distance 
of about one hundred and fifty miles; and 
reaching inland as far south as the Atlas 
mountains, while it was bounded on the 
east by Africa proper and on the west by 
Mauritania. This province thus embraced 
the territory now comprised in the eastern 
part of the French province of Algeria. 
The chief town of Numidia was Hippo 
Regius, the modern Bona. 

Mauritania — the countiy of the Mauri, or 
Moors — lay west of Numidia, from which it 
was divided by the river Ampsaga, and ex- 
tended along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic as far west as 
Cape Ghir; thus including the territory 
of the present Empire of Morocco, except 
the extreme western part, and that of the 
modern Algeria, except the extreme east- 
ern portion, which constituted the province 
of Numidia. The province of Mauritania 
was divided at first into two portions by the 
river Mulucha (now Mulwia). Tingitana, 
the western division, was named from its 
capital, Tingis (now Tangier). The chief 
cities of Caisarieiisis, the eastern division, 
were Caesarea and Igilgilis; both of which 
were situated on the Mediterranean coast. In 
the later days of the Empire, Mauritania 
was divided into three districts — Tingitana 
in the west, Mauritania Caesariensis in the 
middle, and Mauritania Sitifensis in the 
east. The capital of Mauritania Caesarien- 
sis was Caesarea; and that of Mauritania 
Sitifensis was Sitifi, in the interior. 

We have now given the extent and de- 
scribed the provinces of the Roman Empire 
in the time of Augustus. But during the 


first and second centuries of its existence, 
several large provinces were added to the 
Empire by conquest, but these were after- 
wards relinquished. So we have described 
what may l>e classed as the permanent prov- 
inces of the Empire, or those provinces 
which constituted parts of it during the 
whole or the greater portion of the j)eriod 
of its existence. ThOvSe provinces which 
tempotarily formed parts of the Empire were 
conquered between the years A. 1). 14 and 
A. D. 114. The most important of these 
were the Agri Decumates and Dacia, in 
Europe; and Armenia, Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, in A.sia. 

The Agri Decumates came under the Ro- 
man protection near the end of the reign of 
Augustus, but were not incorpcu'ated into 
the Empire until about A. D. 100. These 
territories included a region between the 
Upper Danube and the 'Middle Rhine, ex- 
tending from about Ingolstadt, on the 
Danulxi, to the mouth of the Eahn, on the 
Rhine; and thus embracing most of Wur- 
temberg and Baden, along with a part of 
vSouth -western Prussia. The most important 
city of this seeflion was Sumalocenna, on 
the Upper Main. 

Dacia was conquered and annexed to the 
Empire by the Emperor Trajan, in A. D. 
1 14. This province . embraced all of the 
present Hungary east of the Theiss, along 
with the territory of the present Kingdom 
of Roumania. It was .separated on the west 
by the Thei.ss from the Jazyges Metanastae, 
who occupied the tongue of land lying be- 
tween the Danube and Theiss rivers. Dacia 
was bounded on the north by the Carpathian 
mountains. It extended ea.stward to the 
Hierasus, which is either the Sereth or the 
Pruth. On the south it was separated from 
Mcesia by the Danube. The native capital 
of the country was Zermizegethusa, which 
the Romans named Ulpia Trajana. Other 
important Dacian towns were Tibiscum 
(now Temesvar), Apulum /i-(now Carlo- 
burg) and Napoca ( now Neuniarkt). Dacia 
remained a province of the Roman Empire 
until A. D. 272, when the Emperior Aure- 
lian, unable to defend it any longer against 
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the invading Goths, ceded the province to 
that warlike race of barbarians; so that the 
Danube again became the northern bound- 
ary of the Empire in that quarter. 

The Emperor Trajan — who, by adding 
Dacia to the Roman Empire, gave that Em- 
pire its greatest extent in Europe — also en- 
larged the Roman dominions to their great- 
est territorial limits in Asia, by the conquest 
of Armenia, Mesopotamia and Assyria, a few 
years after the subjugation and annexation 
of Dacia, or in A. D. 114 . But these three 
Asiatic countries were relinquished by Tra- 
jan’s succe.ssor, Adrian, who reestablished 
the Euphrates as the eastern boundary of 
the Roman dominions. 

Armenia lay east of Cappadocia, and ex- 
tended eastward to the Caspian Sea. It 
was bounded on the north by the river 
Cyrus, or Kur; on the south by the Mons 
Masius; and on the south-east by the lofty 
mountain range between Lakes Van and 
Urumiyeh, and by the river Araxes (now 
Aras), The principal cities of Armenia 
were Artdxata, on the Araxes; Amida (now 
Diarbekr), in the upper valley of the Tigris; 
and Tigranocdrta, on the flanks of the Niph- 
ates mountains. 

Mesopotamia lay south of Armenia, and 
extended from the crest of the Mons Masius 
near to the shores of 4he Persian Gulf, em- 
bracing the entire region between the Eu- 
phratesj and Tigris . rivers. The princi- 
pal regions of Armenia were Osrhoene and 
Mygdonia, in the north; and Babylonia and 
Mes^ne, in the south. Seleucia, on the 
Tigris, was an important city of Mesopo- 
tamia in Roman times. Other important 
Mesopotamian cities were Edessa and Car- 
rhae (the Haran of Abraham’s time), in 
Osrhoend; Nfsibis in Mygdonia; Circdsium, 
near the mouth of the Khabour; and Hatra, 
in the desert between the Khabour and the 
Tigris. 

Assyria lay east of the Tigris, between that 
stream and the Zagros mountain chain, and 
extended .southward to the Lesser Zab, or 
probably to the Diyaleh. Arbdla — where 
Alexander the Great inflidled the death- 
blow upon the Medo- Persian Empire — was 


the only important Assyrian town in Ro- 
man times. Assyria was twice conquered 
by the Romans — both times in the .second 
century of the Christian era — first by the 
Emperor Trajan, and afterwards by Septini- 
ius Severus; but was .soon relinquished each 
time. 

Having described the provinces of the 
Roman Empire, we will next proceed to 
give a brief account of the inhabitants of 
this immense domain. The Roman Empire 
contained a population of about one hundred 
and twenty millions. Three civilizations 
prevailed in this vast dominion — the Latin, 
the Greek and the Oriental. The Latin civili- 
zation prevailed in Italy and Western Eu- 
rope; the Greek civilization in Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia Minor; and the Oriental 
civilization in Egypt, Syria and the other 
Asiatic provinces. Throughout this vast 
a.ssemblage of races and nationalities, na- 
tional recollec5lions and national feelings 
were obliterated and sunk in imperial Rome. 
These recollecflions and feelings were re- 
placed by two distin(5tions between the in- 
habitants of the Empire — that of language 
and that of rank. 

The Latin language was spoken where 
the Latin civilization prevailed — in Italy, 
Gaul, Spain and Africa, and among the Ro- 
man colonies in Britain and in the other 
provinces of Western Europe. From the 
time of the Roman conquest of these coun- 
tries, the Romans gradually diffused the 
Latin civilization and language among the 
native populations. E.specially in Gaul, 
Spain and Africa did the Latin language 
become firmly rooted; and the customs and 
manners, and, in fadl, the entire civilization 
of those countries, became thoroughly Ro- 
man. 

The Greek language was the tongue in 
those countries which had become permeat- 
ed with Hellenic civilization and Hellenic 
influences — in Greece and in other Euro- 
pean lands east of the Adriatic and south of 
the Danube, and also in A.sia Minor, and 
partially in Syria and Palestine. These 
countries had been Hellenized by Grecian 
colonists or by the Macedonian conquerors; 
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and under the Roman dominion they re- | 
tained the Greek manners, customs, lan- 
guage and culture, while they were politi- 
cally Roman. 

The lands in which the Oriental civiliza- 
tion existed — especially Egypt, Syria and 
Palestine — had become somewhat Hellen- 
ized under the rule of Alexander the Great 
and his successors; but this Grecian in flu- j 
fluence was merely superficial, as the native I 
populations of these Oriental lands had 
never given up their own languages, or their 
own religious ideas or habits of thought. 
Neither did these Orientals become Latin- 
ized under the Roman dominion — they did 
not adopt the Roman language and civili- 
zation; although their political destinies 
were swayed from Rome. Syriac was 
spoken in Syria, Armenian in Armenia, 
and Coptic in Egypt. 

The great mass of the rural populations 
in all the conquered countries preserved 
their own provincial languages and habits. 
The Celtic language was spoken in Britain 
and in the North of Gaul, while Illyrian 
was spoken in Illyricum. Where the native 
inhabitants were most enslaved, they made 
the greatest exertions to acquire the lan- 
guage of their masters. The Romans, on 
the other hand, were obliged to make the 
advances where the conquered people were 
the most numerous and powerful. There 
was, however, a constant shifting of popula- 
tion throughout the Empire, in consequence 
of the immense traffic in slaves, the military 
service, and the exercise of civil func 5 tions. 
From these causes, every Roman province 
exhibited in its lower classes a .strange com- 
mingling of dialedls. 

The period of the Empire was distinguish- 
ed by six classes of the people: i. The 
Senatorial families, proprietors of inimeUvSe 
lands and enormous wealth. 2. The inhab- 
itants of large towns^ a mixture of artisans 


and freedmen, who subsisted on the luxur>' 
of the rich, and shared in their corruption. 
3. The inhabitants of small towns, who 
were poor, despised and oppressed. 4. Hus- 
bandmen, who tilled the soil. 5. Slaves, 
who constituted one-half of the inhabitants 
of the Empire. 6. Banditti, who escaped 
oppression by taking to the woods and the 
mountains, and living by brigandage. 

The peasantry throughout the Empire 
were rigorously deprived of arms, and were 
incapacitated from contributing to the de- 
fense of the country. The free cultivators 
were allowed but little personal liberty, ex- 
cept the name. They toiled upon the land 
for certain fixed wages, usually paid in pro- 
duce; but they were separated from their 
masters, the landholders, by an impassable 
distance. They were immediately depend- 
ent on some favorite slave or freedman, and 
were the vi( 5 lims of every kind of oppres- 
sion. 

The slaves lived in huts, under the eyes 
of overseers, as did the negro slaves on an 
American plantation before the late ci\dl 
war. These wretched creatures were work- 
ed almost continually with chains to their 
feet, and were shut up every night in holes 
underground. The appalling sufferings of 
so great a proportion of the people of the 
Empire, and their inveterate hatred toward 
their oppressors, produced their natural re- 
sults in the process of time — .servile insur- 
re( 5 lions, conspiracies, a.ssassinations and 
poisonings. 

Among even the free population of sixty 
millions in the Empire, only the small pro- 
portion inhabiting Italy, under the envied 
name of Roman citizens {clvis Romamil), 
possessed political independence, 6r had the 
smallest share in the government. The 
provinces were, however, left in possession 
of their independent municipal constitu- 
tions and fundlionaries. 
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SECTION XII.— NEIGHBORS OF THE ROMANS. 




HE Romans loosely assigned 
the name Germany to all the 
countries east of the Rhine 
and north of the Danube as 
far as the modem Poland. 
They called the countries now known as 
Poland and the western portion of mod- 
ern Russia by the general name of Sarma- 
tia. They named the greater portion of 
the vast domain now included in the Rus- 
sian Empire in Europe and Asia, Scythia, 
which was almost wholly an unknown re- 
gion. The Romans did not discover, or at 
least did not explore, the countries about 
the vSinus Coddnus (now Baltic sea); 
though these lands had been visited in 
very early times by the Phoenicians. 

The Romans were never distinguished for 
any great zeal in maritime discovery. They 
appear to have considered Scandinavia, or 
Scandia (now Sweden), Nerigeii (now Nor- 
way), and Eringia, or Furningia (now Phn- 
land) as isles in the Oerman Ocean (now 
North Sea). The Orcades (now Orkney 
isles) were discovered when Britain was cir- 
cumnavigated; but previous to that time 
some indistindl account of a distant island 
named Thiile had been received. Manj^ be- 
lieve this island to have been one of the 
Zetland group, while others think it was 
Iceland. 

The Germans were always ver>^ formidable 
foes of the Romans, and belonged to the 
Arj^an branch of the Caucasian race. They 
took their name from their own language 
— Ghar-nftins, meaning War-men, or war- 
riors; as they chiefly prided themselves 
upon their military virtues, as do most sav- 
age and barbarous nations. The Romans 
called them Cimbri and Teutones in the 
earliest ages. The Cimbri gave their name 
to the Chersonesus Cimbri ca (now Jutland). 
The modem names Dcutschen and Dutch 
have been derived from ' the Teutones. A 
confederation of German tribes in the third 
century of the Christian era took the name 


of Alle^nanni, or All-mans, meaning com- 
plete men; for which reason the French still 
call Germany Allemagne. 

Among the most important of the German 
tribes were the Cimbri and the Saxons; the 
former being the most remarkable in ancient 
times, and the latter during the middle 
ages. These tribes occupied the country on 
the east bank of the Albis (now Elbe) river 
as far eastward as the Vistula. West of the 
Albis as far as the Visurgis (now Weser) 
were the Upper Chauci; and west of the 
Visurgis as far as the river Amdsia (now 
Erus) were the Lower Chauci. West of the 
latter were the Frisii, whose territory in 
Eastern Holland still bears the name of 
Friesland. The Marcomanni anciently oc- 
cupied the region between the sources of the 
Rhmus (now Rhine) and the Ister, or Danu- 
bius (now Danube) ; but they subsequently 
established themselv'’es in the territory of the 
modern Bohemia and Moravia, and likewise 
in a portion of Gaul, driving the Boii be- 
fore them. 

The Hercynian forests and mountains — as 
all the unexplored portion of Eastern Ger- 
many was called by the Romans — seem to 
have been the original lionie of the Ouadi, 
the Suevi and the Hermandiiri, who became 
very formidable enemies to the Romans in 
the age of the Antonines. The original 
seat of the Longobardi (men with long 
beards) — afterwards famous in Italy under 
the name of Lombards — was in the upper 
region of the Elbe. The Gepidae were lo- 
cated near the mouth of the Vistula; and it 
is believed that the original home of the 
warlike Burgundians was on the same river; 
but they and the Semnones had migrated 
westward as far as the Elbe in the first cen- 
tur}" of the Christian era. The ^stui, 
famous for their traffic in amber, were lo- 
cated on the Baltic coast. 

In addition to the Hercynian forest, Ger- 
many contained Sylva Melibdca (the Hartz 
mountains), Sylva Barcdnia (the Black For- 
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est), and Sylva Caesia (the Teutoberger For- 
est). The Rhinus (now Rhine) formed the 
boundary between Germany and Gaul. 
Other rivers besides those already mentioned 
were the Isela (now Isel), separating the 
Brudl^ri from the Frisii; the Lupias (now 
lyippe), in the territory of the Marsi; and 
the Viadrus (now Oder), near the source of 
which many authors consider to have been 
the original seat of the Burgundians. 

In considering the condition of ancient 
Germany, or Germania, as it was called by 
the Romans, we must bear in mind that the 
tribes of that country frequently migrated 
from one section to another, particularly in 
the second century after Christ, and that the 
name of one chief tribe was often assigned 
to a large confederation of tribes. Especi- 
ally is this the case with the Franks (/nr 
men), who were a union of several hordes 
resolved to preserve their national independ- 
ence, rather than a single tribe. 

We will now proceed to a description of 
the prominent national charaderistics of 
the ancestors of the modern Germans. Our 
chief authority on this point is the great 
Roman historian Tacitus, who wrote his 
Germania in A. D. 98 . 

The larger portion of Germany was orig- 
inally covered with forests, in which wild 
animals and game were abundant. The 
climate was damp and foggy, and the win- 
ters were longer and colder than they now 
are. The soil was mostly fertile, but marshy 
in a number of places. The Germans were 
distinguished from the races of Southern 
Europe by their large and robust physical 
frames, their greater daring and activity,, 
their respe<5l for the honor of their women, 
and by “a .sense they called honor, which 
led them to sacrifice their life rather than 
their word.” 

The numerous tribes constituting the fir- 
man nation were grouped into the confeder- 
ations already named. The different tribes 
— except the Saxons, who had no kings ex- 
cept in time of war, when the nobles eledled 
one of their number as a leader — had each a 
royal family which was believed to have 
been descended from Odin, the chief deity 


of the Northern nations of ancient Europe. 
The king of each tribe was chosen from this 
royal family by the free votes of his com- 
rades. 

The ancient Germans w^ere an agricultural 
people, but war and the chase were their 
favorite pursuits. Men unable to bear arms 
and women were assigned the tilling of the 
.soil and other peaceful occupations. The 
Germans posses.sed the virtues of bravery, 
simplicity, hospitality and truthfulness; but 
they were frequently fierce and cruel, and 
indulged in gambling, drunkenness and in- 
dolence. They celebrated the great exploits 
of their ancestors in their .songs, and were 
always willing to yield their lives in defense 
of their freedom. 

The ancient Germans were divided into 
two classe.s — the nobles and the common 
freemen. T,he nobles were usually wealthier 
than the freemen, but owed their influence 
more to their personal charadleristics than 
to their riches. They were the recognized 
leaders of the people in peace and war. The 
freemen were all equals, and compri.sed the 
bulk of the nation. Both nobles and free- 
men held slaves, who were captives taken 
in war and their children, and persons con- 
demned to slavery in punishment for crime. 
The slaves were the ab.solute property of 
their masters, and were denied all redress 
against injustice, but were generally well 
treated. 

The Germans had few laws. Most all 
crimes perpetrated by nobles or freemen 
were punished by fines, the amounts of 
these differing among the various tribes. 
Family ties were veiy^' strong among this 
ancient people. Marriages only occurred 
after the contra(5ling parties had thoroughly 
developed their powers of mind and body. 
The wife occupied a position of honor and 
influence, though she was in a certain sense 
purchased by her husband. She was her 
husband’s companion and friend, and ac- 
companied him on di.stant niihtary expedi- 
tions. She was brave and virtuous, and 
was trained to the use of arms. 

Children were under the supreme author- 
ity of their father. A freeman’s orphan 
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children were under the protecflion of their 
relatives until they were able to take care 
of themselves. The quarrels of a freeman 
were espoused by his relatives; and in case 
of his murder they were bound to see that 
the Wergeld, or price of his blood, which 
was distributed among the members of his 
family, was exa(5led and paid. 

Ancient Germany had no cities. The 
free inhabitants usually resided in villages, 
in which the huts or family dwellings were 
all separated from each other, each being 
>surrouiided by a patch of land. The lands 
around the villages were at first held in com- 
mon, but in the process of time they were 
divided among individual owners. An in- 
definite number of villages constituted a 
Jumdred. Each village and hundred had its 
pwn chief, who was chosen by the votes of 
the freemen. The chiefs of the hundreds 
were under the chiefs of the tribes. 

Some of the German tribes had kings, 
who, as already remarked, were ele(5led 
from certain noble families who were be- 
lieved to have been descended from the gods. 
The chiefs of the hundreds were the princes 
of the tribes, and formed the council of 
the king or principal chief. The princes 
vied with each other in the number of their 
followers, each of whom took a solemn 
oath to be faithful to his lord, and it was 
considered the worst crime possible to vio- 
late this oath. The chief furnished his fol- 
lowers with war-horses, and with armor and 
food, in return for their services. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the 
station of the chiefs in ancient Germany, 
they possessed but comparatively limited 
authority. The rnectwgs of the people were 
above all the chiefs. The village even had 
its meetings; but the meetings of the hun- 
dred and those of the tribe were the really 
important ones. These meetings were not 
representative, like modem parliaments and 
legislatures. All freemen were entitled to 
the right of attending them. The meetings 
of the village and those of the hundred did 
not concern themselves with the affairs of 
the tribe. 

All matters relating to the tribe came be- 


fore the meeting of the entire people. In 
this general meeting the king or other chiefs 
of the tribe^and the chiefs of the various 
hundreds were eledled. In these general 
meetings also the young freeman obtained 
from his father, or from some prince, the 
anns which were the emblem that he had 
acquired a position of independence in the 
tribe. All difficult cases of justice were 
decided by the meeting of the tribe. 
This meeting likewise was vested with the 
power of declaring war and concluding 
peace, and also san(5lioned the occasional 
expeditions of the chiefs with their followers 
to distant lands. 

When questions of more than ordinary 
gravity were to be presented at the meeting, 
they were previously discussed by the king 
or other chief and by the princes of the tribe; 
but the final decision rested with the people 
themselves. The common freemen seldom 
took a prominent part in the deliberations 
of the meeting. The chiefs submitted their 
proposals to the people in clear terms, pre- 
.senting the arguments on each side of the 
question. If the freemen disagreed with their 
chiefs, they expressed their opinions by 
cries of disapproval; and they signified their 
assent to a proposition by clashing their 
armor. 

The religion of the ancient Germans was 
in consonance with their habits. Odin, or 
Woden, was their supreme god; and Frey a 
was his wife. Thor, or Donar, their son, 
was the god of thunder and a very powerful 
deity. Baldur, the sun-god, was likewise a 
deity of considerable importance. The Ger- 
mans eredled no temples in honor of their 
gods, but worshiped them in sacred groves, 
and occasionally offered sacrifices of human 
beings to appea.se the wrath of these deities. 
The Germans paid great attention to oracles 
and old prophetesses; and ascertained the 
will of their gods by means of lots, the 
flight of birds, and the neighing of sacred 
horses. 

The Germans believed that their gods 
took a dire(5l interest in the affairs of mor- 
tals. Their idea of happiness in a future 
life was to sit forever in the presence of Odin, 
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drinking beer from the skulls of their ene- 
mies, feasting on the flesh of the wild boar, 
and engaging in terrific combats for amuse- 
ment. Only such as died in battle were 
admitted to .a participation in such joys. 
Cowards and those who ended their life 
peacefully by dying a natural death were 
excluded. This opinion is forcibly expressd 
in the death-song sung by Lodbrog for him- 
self ill the Edda, as seen in the following 
lines : 

“ With flashin).^ swords our might proved ; 
lUit this my hearty laughter moved, 

That bliss eternal shall be mine 
Where the halls of Odin shine ; 

To him, great sire, my deeds are known, 

For me he has prepared a throne, 

Where richest ale incessant flows 
In the hollow skulls of foes. 

The l)rave man never shrinks at death, 

Gladly I resign my breath ; 

No regrets my soul appal 
As I haste to Odin’s hall.” 

This is clearly the creed of a savage race 
of warriors, such as the ancient Germans 
were. Their only delight was in military 
exercises and in the use of weapons. They 
were always armed when they attended any 
public assembly or festival. The sacredness 
with which they regarded the sword is 
clearly shown by the circumstance that they 
took their most solemn oath in kissing the 
naked blade of the weapon. 

The name of Odin, or Woden, is preserved 
in our Wednesday, meaning Woden’s day. 
Thor’s name is commemorated in Thursday, 
or Thor’s day. Frey a’ s name has given 
Friday its designation. 

In Britain, the savage Pi(5ls and Scots of 
Caledonia, as the Scotch Highlands were 
called, successfully resisted all attempts 
of the Romans to conquer them ; and 
the Emperors Adrian and Septimius Seve- 
rus were obliged to prote(5l the southern 
portion of the island from the incursions 
of these savage tribes by ere^fling walls 
across the island from sea to sea in order to 
shut them in among the Caledonian high- 
lands. 

On the frontiers of the Roman Empire in 
Asia were the wild tribes of the Caucasus 


in the north-east — the Iberians and the 
Albanians — who maintained their independ- 
ence On the east, beyond the provinces ot 
Cappadocia and Syria, were the Kingdom 
of Amienia and the Parthian Empire. Ar- 
menia alternately submitted to the Romans, 
the Parthians, and the successors of the lat- 
ter, the New Persians. On the south of 
the provinces of Syria and Palestine were 
the unconquered Arab tribes, who defied 
every effort made by the Romans to subdue 
them; though in Trajan’s reign Arabia 
Petraca paid nominal allegiance to Rome, 
but was abandoned by Trajan’s successor, 
Adrian. 

Beyond the southern confines of th^ Ro- 
man Empire, in the great African desert — 
known anciently as Libya — were the Gaetu- 
lians, who first became known to the Ro- 
mans during the Jugurthine War. The.se 
people were never subdued by the Roman 
armies, but in later years they paid homage 
to the Roman Proconsul or Prefedt of the 
province of Africa. 

Though the Romans by their conquests 
succeeded to the great commercial marts of 
the Phoenicians, the Greeks and the Egyp- 
tians in Asia, and the trading stations of the 
Carthaginians in Africa, they made no effort 
to encourage traffic and opened no new 
routes for trade; and under their dominion 
many of the ancient highways of commerce, 
especially in Asia, fell into disu.se. 

The Romans became acquainted with 
India after their conquest of Egypt; and in 
the reigns of the later Emperors some efforts 
were made to establish an extensive com- 
merce with that di.stant Eastern land by the 
route of the Red Sea. India was then di- 
vided into India proj^er, or India within the 
Ganges, whose western coast (now called 
Malabar), was well known; and India be- 
yond the Ganges, which embraced Bumiah 
and the peninsula of Malacca. The Car- 
natic coast was also known. The Romans 
knew of Malacca as the Cherson^sus Aurea, 
meaning i\iQ golden peninsula. They knew 
the island of Ceylon by the name of Tapro- 
bdne, or Salice, and the island of Sumatra 
as Labodii, or Hordei. 
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SECTION XIIL— THE CITY OF ROME. 


ME was originally built in the 
form of a square, on the Pala- 
tine Hill, for which reason it 
was called Roma Quadra ia. 
After the founding of the city, 
and after its enlargement at any subsequent 
period, the first care was to mark out the 
Po7nm'ium, a consecrated space around the 
city walls on which it was unlawful to eredt 
any edifice. This custom was the evident 
outcome of the necessity of preventing be- 
siegers from finding shelter near the fortifi- 
cations of the city. In this, as in innumer- 
able other instances, the early Roman legis- 
lators gave utility the san(5lion of supersti- 
tion. 

The prescribed form for marking the Po- 
rn a*ri uni was as follows: A bullock and a 
heifer were yoked to a bronze or copper 
plowshare, and the course of the future wall 
was marked by a furrow. The plow was so 
guided that the sods fell to the inside; and 
if any went in an opposite direcflion, great 
care was exercised to turn them in the right 
way. The plow being sacred, the ground 
would have been profaned by anything im- 
pure passing over it after it had once been 
touched by the plow. As things unclean, 
as well as things clean, cannot always be 
kept from passing into a city, when the 
plow reached a place where the builders in- 
tended to put a gate, it was taken up and 
carried to the place where the wall was re- 
sumed. For this reason the Latins called a 
gate porta, from the verb portare, .signifying 
to carry. 

The Cojnitium, or place of public assem- 
bly, was then consecrated. The mo.st re- 
markable feature of this ceremony was the 
preparation of a vault, called mundas, in 
which were placed the first fruits of all 
things used to sustain life, and a part of the 
native earth of each colonist. Many super- 
stitious notions were attached to this struc- 
ture. It was believed to be the entrance to 
the invisible world; and it was opened three 
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I times yearly, with many solemnities, to ad- 
I mit the spirits of the departed. 

The first extension of the Pomoerium may 
hav’^e been occasioned by inclosing the Qui- 
nnal Hill for the Sabines, when they united 
themselves with the Romans in the early 
years of the city. Next was added the Cse- 
lian Hill, on which the followers of Caelus 
Vil)enna, the mythical Etruscan adventurer, 
are said to have ere(5led their habitation. 
The Viminal Hill was inclosed by Tullus 
Hostilius after he had destroyed Alba Longa; 
and Aliens Martins added the Aventine Hill, 
’which was con.sidered the special habitation 
of the plebeians. Tarquin the Elder en- 
larged the city by the addition of the Esqui- 
line and the Capitolinc Hills, which com- 
pleted the number of the seven hills for 
which the city was famous. The Pincian 
and Vatican Mounts were annexed to the 
city at a very much later period, as was also 
the Janiculum Mount on the northern side 
of the Tiber, thus making the number of 
hills ten. 

The city was first fortified with outworks 
by Ancus Martins, especially by raising a 
castle and a garrison on Mount Janiculum, 
which was conne(5ted with the city by a 
wooden bridge, called pons subltcius. But 
Tarquin the Elder was the first to embellish 
the city with magnificent edifices, of util- 
ity as well as of ornament. The great 
sewer by which the city was drained, and 
whose immense proportions are still admired, 
is usually ascribed to that king. 

Rome began to be regularly rebuilt after 
the Gauls had destroyed the city; and nu- 
merous magnificent structures, both public 
and private, were erected when wealth was 
so enormously increased after the conquest 
of Carthage and Western Asia. When the 
Consul Mummius conquered Greece, the Ro- 
mans knew so little about the fine arts that 
they destroyed many beautiful pieces of 
statuary for the sake of the materials of 
which they were constructed. But thence* 
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forth Roman taste was improved by a more 
constant intercourse with the Greeks, partic- 
ularly when Atlijens became the university 
of the Roman Empire; though the long 
civil wars between the aristocratic and 
democratic fadlions frustrated the develop- 
ment of these improvements until after the 
establishment of the Empire on the ruins of 
the Republic by the Emperor Augustus. 

•The most remarkable buildings of Rome 
were the Circus Maximus, the Capitol with 
its temples, the Senate-House, the Formm, 
the Caynpus Martius and the Flavia^i Amphi- 
theater. The Circus Maximus — which was 
eredled by Tarquin the Elder, but which 
was so enlarged by subsequent additions 
that it was capable of containing two hun- 
dred thousand spectators — ^was a most mag- 
nificent struc5ture; and was reserved for 
public games, races and shows. The Cir- 
cus Maximus was the first Roman amphi- 
theater; in the arena of which were exhib- 
ited the cruel fights of the gladiators, which 
the Romans viewed with savage delight, to- 
gether with races and combats of wild beasts. 

The Capitol was began on the Saturnian 
Hill, which was named Capitoline, because 
a human head was found by the laborers 
who dug the foundation during the reign of 
Tarquin the Elder. The great structure 
was built on the northern summit of the 
hill. The rocky eminence on the southern 
side was called the Tarpeia^i Rock, in com- 
memoration of the treason of Tarpeia in 
the legendary days of primeval Rome. 
Public criminals were frequently executed 
by being thrown headlong from the peak of 
this cliff. 

The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, one 
of the buildings of the Capitol, was gener- 
ally considered the national sanCtuary of 
the Romans. It was commenced by Tar- 
quin the Elder and completed by Tarquin 
the Proud; and was annually improved by 
the valuable presents which victorious gen- 
erals and foreign princes, desirous of concil- 
iating the Roman people, offered as votive 
gifts. The Emperor Augustus alone pre- 
sented gold and jewels valued at more than 
five thousand pounds. 


This magnificent edifice was burned to 
the ground during the civil war between 
Marius and Sulla, but was rebuilt with in- 
crea.sed splendor; and Cicero tells us that 
the statue of Jupiter Capitolinus was ereCled 
on the pedestal at the very time of the dis- 
covery of the conspiracy of Catiline. This 
splendid temple was again destroyed twice 
during the reigns of the Emperors Vespasian 
and Domitian, but was restored each time 
with additional splendor. 

The Sibylline Books, and other oracles 
supposed to contain important revelations 
regarding the fate of the city, were preserved 
in the sanCtuary, under the care of fifteen 
persons of the highest rank, called the Quin- 
dccimviri: while the chronological archives 
of Rome were likewise preserved there. The 
chief magistrate yearly drove a nail into the 
temple — a custom which is believed to have 
been the first rude method of marking the 
progress of time. 

There were several other temples on the 
Capitoline Hill, the most remarkable being 
that of Jupiter Feretrius — said to hav^e been 
built by the legendary Romulus — where the 
spolia opUna were deposited. The spolia 
opUna were the trophies presented by a Ro- 
man general who had slain the enemy’s 
leader with his own hand. These trophies 
are said to have been only offered three 
times — by Romulus, Cossus and Marcellus. 
The deity to whom these offerings were pre- 
sented was called Feretrius, from the fere- 
truni, or bier, on which these spoils were 
conveyed to the temple. 

The Capitol was the citadel of Rome, ex- 
cept in the reign of Numa Pompilius, the 
second king, when the Quirinal was seleCled 
as the strongest place. This faCl tends 
vastly to sustain Niebuhr’s theory that an 
ancient Sabine town named Quirium stood 
on that hill, which modern writers confound 
with Cures. It is believed that the double- 
faced Janus, whose temple was closed when 
Rome was at peace, was the emblem of the 
united cities of the Romans and the Sa- 
bines, and that the opening of the temple 
gates in time of war was to enable the in- 
habitants of one of the cities to aid the other. 
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The FoVum, or place of public assembly, | Temple of Vesta, where the constant fire 
and of the great market, was in the valley ! was kept burning by the Vestal Virgins, 
between the Palatine and Capitoline Hills. In tuis temple was preserved, it is said, the 
This place was surrounded with temples; Palladium, or sacred image of Minerva, on 
with halls for the administration of justice, | which depended the fate of Troy, and other 
called basilica*; and with pul^lic offices. It ; relics which were consecrated by supersti- 
was likewise adorned with statues of emi- | tion. 

nent Roman warriors and statesmen, and j The Senate-House — the grand legislative 
with trophies from the conquered nations. ; hall of the Roman nation — was aboi^e the 
Among these memorials of conquest were | pulpits belonging to the public orators, 
several rostra, or prows of ships, taken from ; This splendid edifice is said to have been 
the Carthaginians at Antium. These were ; ere( 5 led by Tullus Hostilius, the third King 
utilized as ornaments to adorn the pulpits of Rome; but the Senate had several other 
from which the magistrates and public ora- | places of meeting, often holding their ses- 
tors harangued the general assemblies of the i sions in the temples. The Senate-House 
Roman people. This custom gave rise to | was likewise decorated with the statues of 
the phra.se “to mount the rostrum.’’ In | renowned Roman warriors and statesmen. 

Close to the Senate- House 
was the Cpmitiiwi, or court 
in which the patrician Curia; 
were assembled. This .space 
was not roofed until the close 
of the Second Punic War, 
soon after which the Comitia 
Curiata gradually fell into dis- 
use. Before this space was 
covered wdtli a roof, it was 
called a temple; the word 
templuin properly signifying 
not .simply a building, but an 
inclosure consecrated by the 
augurs. In the vicinity of 
the Senate-House were the 
the middle of the Forum was the drained principal theaters and baths, 

marsh called the Curiian Lake, connedled The Campus Martins was the place for 
with the celebrated legend of Marcus Cur- the ele( 5 lions of magistrates, the reviews of 
tius, which we have related on page 891. troops, and the regi.stration of citizens. This 
In the Forum was the famous Temple of was the favorite place of exercise tor the 
Janus, constructed wholly of bronze, and young nobles. It was at first a large corn- 
believed to have been erected during the mon, which had constituted a portion of the 
reign of Numa Pompilius. So inces.santly estate of Tarquin the Proud, and was con- 
were the Romans at war that the gates of fiscated after the banishment of that tyran- 
this temple were clo.sed but three times in nical king; after which it was dedicated to 
eight centuries. At no great distance from Mars, the god of war, because the Romans 
this temple was the celebrated Temple of considered that deity the father of Romulus. 
Concord, in which the Senate quite fre- The Campus Martius remained unim- 
quently a:ssembled. Storks were encouraged proved for a long time; but in the reign of 
to build in the roof of the structure, be- the Emperor Augustus it began to be sur- 
cause of the social instincts ascribed to rounded with several magnificent buildings, 
those birds. In the same vicinity was the In different portions were planted shrubs 
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and ornamental trees, and porticos were j 
eredled, under which the citizens might con- 
tinue their exercises in rainy weather. Most 
of these improvements are attributable to 
Marcus Agrippa, the ablest general and 
wisest statesman in the court of the Emperor 
Augustus. 

Near the Campus Martius, this Marcus 
Agrippa eretfled the famous Pajithcon, or 
Temple of all the Gods — the most perfect 
and the grandest monument of ancient Rome 
that has survived the ravages of centuries. 
This celebrated edifice is now used as a 


were eredled by the Emperors to compensate 
the people for the lovss of liberty. 

Among the most remarkable public con- 
strudtions of ancient Rome were the numer- 
ous aquedudls to supply the city with 
water. Pure streams were sought at a great 
distance, and were conveyed in these arti- 
ficial channels, supported by arches, many 
of them over a hundred feet in height, across 
steep mountains, deep valleys and danger- 
ous morasses, which architedls of less enter- 
prise would have regarded as insurmountable 
obstacles. The first aquedudl was eredled 
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Christian church; and its circular form, and 
the beautiful dome fonning its roof, excite 
universal admiration. The Colossdum in 
Regent’s Park, London, is modeled after the 
Roman Pantheon. 

The Flavian Amphitheater — which was 
eredled during the reign of the Emperor 
Vespasian, in the latter half of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and who.se ruins 
are known as the Colossium — could seat 
almost a hundred thousand persons. Thea- 
ters and public baths, and buildings for the 
exhibition of maumachice, or naval combats, 


during the Censorship of Appius Claudius 
‘*the Blind,” about four centuries after the 
founding of Rome. Under the Emperors 
no less than twenty of these stupendous 
works of public utility were eredled, thus 
bringing so abundant a supply of water to 
the city that rivers appeared to flow through 
the streets and sewers. Even in our own 
day, when but three of the.se aquedudls re- 
main, after the lapse of all these centuries, 
notwithstanding the barbarian ravages and 
governmental negledl, Rome has as good a 
supply of wholesome water as any other city. 
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Commerce and industry flourished, and 
Augustus could truly boast that he “found 
Rome of brick and left it of marble.” The 
city, during the prosperous days of the Em- 
pire, contained a population of over four 
millions. The city was inclosed by walls 
twenty miles in circumference, and the walls 
are said to have been pierced by thirty-eight 
gates. The most remarkable of these gates 
were the Terg^minal, the Carniental, the 
Triumphal, the Naval and the Capdna; the 
last being near the great aquedudl. There 
were also extensive suburbs. 
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convenience; some being large enough to ac- 
commodate three thousand bathers at once. 
Innumerable fountains were supplied from 
the aquedudls, and many of these were of 
wonderful architecflural beauty. 

There were innumerable porticos, or pi- 
azzas, covered with colonnades, adorned with 
statues, and which were intended as places 
for the citizens to meet for business or walk 
for pleasure. They were sometimes sepa- 
rate strudlures, and sometimes connedled 
with other edifices. The most .splendid of 
these porticos was that of the Temple of 
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During the period of the Empire, the city 
of Rome was unrivaled for magnificence, 
wealth and luxur>\ It was enriched by its 
conquering generals with the plunder of 
hundreds of nations, and the treasures of 
the most powerful monarchs were emptied 
into its coffers. In the zenith of its .splen- 
dor and glor>% ' ‘ the Eternal City ’ ’ con- 
tained four hundred and twenty temples, 
five regular theatres, two amphitheatres, 
and seven extensive circu.ses. The city had 
sixteen public baths, construdled of mar- 
ble, and furnished with every desirable 


Apollo, on the Palatine Hill. The largest 
one was named Milliaria, becau.se it had a 
thousand columns. There were numberless 
palaces, public halls, columns and obelisks. 
The city was also adorned with a number 
of triumphal arches, having statues and 
various sculptured ornaments. Some of the 
arches were of wonderful splendor; being 
built of the finest marble, in the form of a 
square, with a large arched passage in the 
middle and a small one at each side. 

Thirty-one roads centered in Rome. These 
issued from the Forum, traversing Italy, 
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perv^ading the provincevs; and ending on the 
frontiers of the Empire. Augustus ereded 
a gilt pillar in the middle of the Forum, 
called the Milliariuvi anrei 4 m, from which 
were reckoned the distances on the various 
roads. This remarkable monument was dis- 
covered so recently as 1823. The Tiber was 
crossed by eight bridges. 

Rome was vsurpassed by Athens in archi- 
tectural beauty, but was far superior to it in 


works of public utility. Every succeeding 
Emperor considered it necessary to improve 
and enlarge the structures that had been 
ereCled for the comfort and convenience of 
the citizens. The ruins of the ancient 
structures of this magnificent capital and 
metropolis of the Roman world strike the 
e5^e of the modern beholder with wonder 
and amazement, and have excited admira- 
tion in all ages. 


SECTION XIV.— AUGUSTAN AGE OF LATIN LITERATURE. 


|HE later years of the Republic 
were noted for several eminent 
writers who flourished during 
that period. Among poets 
were LucRKTius and Catul- 
lus. Lucretius was the most remarkable 
of Roman poets, as he combined the exact- 
ness of the philosopher with the enthusiasm 
and imagination of the bard. While he ap- 
pears to have no perfec 5 t model among the 
Greeks, he has left a production unsurpassed 
by anything of the kind in later ages. 

Lucretius was boni about B. C. 95. He 
lived in a period prolific of important events, 
but appears to have kept himself retired 
from public affairs. He was sent in accord- 
ance with the custom of that time, with 
other young Romans of rank, to study at 
Athens, where he attended on the instruc- 
tions of Zeno and Phaedrus. Cicero was one 
of his fellow-students. 

Lucretius is said to have committed sui- 
cide in a fit of insanity when he was in his 
forty-fourth year. His great work is a phil- 
osophical and didaClic poem, entitled On the 
Nature of Thmgs, and embraces a complete 
exposition of the theological, physical and 
moral system of Epicurus. It is a composi- 
tion unsurpassed in energy and richness of 
language, and in genuine sublimity. Noth- 
ing appears more remarkable than the slight 
mention of Lucretius by succeeding Latin 
authors, which may be ascribed to the spirit 
of free-thinking which pervaded his writ- 


ings, thus rendering it luivSafe to extol his 
poetical genius. 

Catullus was born B. C. 86. Beyond his 
intimacy with Cicero, little is known of his 
life. He wrote odes, songs, satires, elegies 
and epigrams. He ranked above all the 
other Latin poets, except Virgil and Horace, 
in literary n^rit. His produ( 5 lions are very 
refined in feeling and graceful in expression. 
Catullus was not free from the influence of 
the growing corrupt taste of the age. 

The most ancient Roman historical writ- 
ings yet extant are those of Sallust, who 
was born B. C. 85, and took part in politics 
early in his life. In the civil wars between 
Caesar and Pompey, he sided with Caesar, 
and was made Proconsul of Numidia, 
where he enriched himself by plundering 
the province. Upon returning to Rome, 
Sallust eredted a splendid palace in the 
suburbs, which was. surrounded by the most 
delightful pleasure-grounds, and these were 
long afterwards famous as the Gardens of 
Sallust. This place became the residence 
of several Roman Emperors, and was burned 
to the ground when the city was taken by 
the Goths under Alaric, A. D. 410. 

Sallust wrote a History of Rome from ,the 
death of Sulla to the conspiracy of Catiline, 
which, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments, has utterly perished. But two other 
works of his are yet extant — his History of 
the Conspiracy of Catiline and his History of 
the fugurthine War. Sallust adopted Thu- 
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cydi4es as his model, and his ©hief char- 
aderistics are a noble brevity and a vivid 
manner of representing events. The re- 
fle(5lions accompanying his narrative are so 
just and pointed that some have regarded 
him as the father of philosophical histor3\ 
The chara(5lers which he drew have been 
considered master- pieces in all ages. He 
has seized the delicate shades no less than 
the prominent features, and has thrown over 
them the most lively and appropriate color- 
ing. Sallust died B. C. 34. 

The most celebrated Roman writer of the 
republican epoch was Cicero, who excelled 
equally as a statesman, as an orator and as 
a philosophical writer. He was born at 
Arpmum, in Southern Italy, B. C. 106. He 
was instrucfled in oratory by Apollonius 
Molo, of Rhodes, and likewise studied at 
Athens. After returning to Rome, Cicero 
was appointed Quaestor and afterwards Con- 
sul. It was while he held the latter office 
that he rendered the Republic such valuable 
service by defeating the conspiracy of Cati- 
line. But he was soon afterwards banished 
from Rome, through the influence of the 
profligate Tribune Clodius. He voluntarily 
retired from Italy to Greece, and was .soon 
recalled to Rome in the most honorable 
manner. In the civil war between Pompey 
and Ca\sar, Cicero sided with Pompey, but 
was reconciled to Caesar after the battle of 
Pharsalia. Mark Antony was Cicero’ j in- 
veterate enemy; and during the Second Tri- 
umvirate, the illustrious orator was pro- 
scribed through Antony’s influence, and 
was murdered by one of his emissaries, B. 
C. 43- 

Cicero was amiable in disposition, and up- 
right in principle. His faults were vanity 
and infirmity of purpose; but he was, taken 
altogether, one of the brightest charac5lers 
of ancient times. He was a voluminous 
writer. A great portion of his literary pro- 
duc5tions have perished, but sufficient remain 
to give us an exalted opinion of his literary 
and oratorical talents. His works consist 
of orations, letters, rhetorical treatises and 
philosophical dissertations. 

Cicero was the greatest of Roman orators; 


but he likewise surpassed all other orators, 
of - any age or nation, in a general and dis- 
cursive acquaintance with philosophy and 
literature, along with a wonderful facility in 
communicating the results of his labors in 
the most copious, perspicuous and attraeftive 
manner. Cicero was^n admirer of Plato, 
but in questions of morality he adopted the 
principles of the Stoics. In his philo.soph- 
ical writings he exhibited the opinions of 
all the different se(5ls. His great aim was 
to explain to his fellow-citizens, in their 
own language, all that -the Grecian sages 
had taught on the most important subje(5ls, 
for the purpose of enlarging the minds and 
reforming the morals of his countrymen. 
His literary prodiuflions are a most valuable 
colled^ion, and have been a great source of 
information to all subsequent ages. 

Juijus C^.SAR was also one of the Latin 
writers in the last years of republican Rome. 
We have already seen the prominent figure 
which his life and charaefter played in the 
political history of his country. His great 
literary works are his Commentaries on the 
Gallie and Civil Wars^ which comprehend 
but a short period of time, but include events 
of the greatest importance, and detail the 
greatest military operations, probably, in all 
ancient history. 

The military genius of Rome is clearly 
presented through the pages of Caesar’s 
writings, which comprehend all the varie- 
ties offered to our interest and admiration 
by warfare — battles, sieges, defenses, en- 
campments, retreats, marches through woods 
and over mountains, passages of rivers, and 
those yet more interesting accounts of the 
spirit and discipline of the enemy’s soldiers 
and the talents of their commanders. Cae- 
sar’s style is remarkably clear and easy, and 
is charadlerized by a simplicity more truly 
noble than the pomp of words. He never 
alludes to himself with affedlation or arro- 
gance. Excepting the false colors in which 
he disguises his ambitious schemes against 
his country’s liberties, hej-elates everything 
with fidelity and candor. Caesar’s other 
writings have perished. 

Another Roman writer during the later 
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years of the Republic was Varro, who was 
renowned for his learning, and wrote on 
agriculture, grammar, antiquities and nu- 
merous other subjedts. Varro’s works are 
said to have included five hundred volumes. 

The literature of the Roman Republic and 
that of the Roman Epipire are not separated 
by any great period of time, yet their difference 
in spirit can be very readily distinguished. 
Cicero died during the lifetime of Augustus, 
but his genius breathes only the spirit of 
the Republic. Virgil and Horace were bom 
citizens of the Re^iublic, but their writings 
bear the impress of monarchical influence. 

Augustus was a great patron of literature 
and the arts, and his reign was the golden 
age of Roman literature. So many writers 
flourished at this time that the most brilliant 
period of any nation’s literature has Since 
been called its Aug 2 istan Age. Thus the 
Augustan Age of Rome became proverbial in 
history. At no other time were men of 
learning and genius so liberally rewarded 
and encouraged by statesmen, politicians 
and military leaders as that which a grateful 
and appreciative posterity has stamped with 
the name of the first Roman Emperor. 

Among the various arts by which the 
Emperor Augustus endeavored to interest 
the Roman people and to make them forget 
their freedom, the most remarkable was his 
encouragement of learning and literature, 
and the patronage which he bestowed on 
men of learning and letters. From his in- 
fancy everything contributed to give him a 
taste for learning and a respedl for scholars. 
After he became firmly established in the 
imperial power, without a competitor, Au- 
gustus continued the pursuit of his private 
studies with unceasing diligence. When he 
read a Greek or Latin author, he dwelt 
mainly on what might be a lesson or an ex- 
ample in the administration of the affairs of 
state, or in his own personal condudl. 

The literary taste of Augustus is apparent 
from the number of his Greek secretaries, 
his superintendetvts for the care of his col- 
le<5lion of statues and pieftures, his copyists 
and his librarians. When he was unable to 
sleep at night, he had a reader or a story- 


teller, like the Oriental monarchs, who sat 
by him; and he frequently listened to them 
until he fell asleep. Among the many em- 
bellishments which he bestowed on the city 
of Rome were two public libraries — the Oc- 
tavian, which^stood in the portico of 0<5la- 
via; and the Palatine, on the hill of that 
name, near the Temple of Apollo. 

Augustus erecfled at the Palatine library, 
from his own share of the spoils of the con- 
quered towns in Dalmatia, a magnificent 
colonnade, with double rows of pillars, 
adorned with statues and paintings by the 
principal Greek artists. This edifice was 
open below, but comprehended a large and 
curious librai*}^ above, with retiring-rooms 
for private reading, public halls for recita- 
tion, schools for teaching, and every other 
possible allurement and aid to study. De- 
lightful walks, suitable for exercise or medi- 
tation, were all around this strudlure, some 
under shade and others exposed to the sun, 
for summer or winter. A gigantic statue of 
Apollo, in bronze and of Etruscan work- 
manship, presided as the genius of the 
place. 

Augustus also provided means for .the 
careful education of the Roman youth. He 
bestowed liberal gifts of money on literary 
men in general, along with that attentive 
and respedlful regard which they all desired, 
and which animated their exertions by ele- 
vating their station in society. The begin- 
ning of the political career of Augustus 
had been indeed somewhat inauspicious to 
the ri.sing poets of Rome. Virgil, Tibullus 
and Propertius all mourned the losses which 
they had endured during the period of the 
Second Triumvirate. But no sooner had 
Virgil exhibited his genius than his lands 
were restored to him, and crowms were as- 
signed or statues ereded to other 'poets. 

During the last days of his life, when he 
was incapable of attending to public affairs, 
Augustus was conveyed in his litter to Prae- 
neste, Tibur or Baiae, through beautiful al- 
leys leading to the sea, or among fragrant 
groves which he had planted with myrtles 
and laurels, the shade of which was then 
considered conducive to health. While on 
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these journeys he read the works of the 
poets whose genius he had fostered, and he 
was continually attended by philosophers, 
whose conversation afforded him his chief 
solace. Even when he was on his death -bed 
at Nola, Augustus passed his moments in 
philosophic conversations on the vanity and 
emptiness of all human affairs. Angnstns 
was likewise a good judge of literary com- 
position and a true critic in poetry, and thus 
he never misplaced his patronage, or lav- 
ished it on the persons whose writings might 
ha^’e had a tendency toward corrupting in- 
stead of improving the taste and learning 

the time. 

Virgil was the most eminent Roman 
poet of the Augustan Age, and the greatest 
of all the Latin poets. He was born in the 
village of Andes, now called Pietola, near 
Mantua, B. C. 70. He studied at Cremona 
at an early age, but received most of his 
education at Naples. His paternal farm 
was taken from him by one of the soldiers 
of 0 ( 5 lavius during the rule of the Second 
Triumvirate, but it was restored to him 
through the favor of 0 ( 5 lavius, Having be- 
come acquainted with the poetical genius of 
Virgil, 0 ( 5 lavius, upon becoming the Em- 
peror Augustus, and all the learned men at 
the imperial court, honored the poet with 
their friendship. He visited Athens near 
the end of his life, but was soon obliged to 
return to Italy on account of ill health, and 
died at Brundusium a few days after land- 
ing, B. C. 19. At his own request, he was 
buried at Naples, and travelers are still 
shown his tomb on the hill of Posilippo. 

Virgil’s great epic poem, the ^Eiicid, is an 
imitation of Homer’s Iliad in many im* 
portant points; but is a work of genius and 
refined taste. His didlion is more finished, 
and better adapted to a highly cultivated 
age, than that of his illustrious Greek mas- 
ter; but the latter surpasses him in inven- 
tion and sublimity of thought. Virgil was 
likewise the author of four books of Georgies^ 
which treat of agriculture, the planting of 
trees, the training of animals, and the keep- 
ing of bees. , He alsp wrote pastorals, in 
imitation of those of Theocritus, the Sicil- 


ian poet. Virgil’s style and versification, 
throughout all his works, display the high- 
est degree of excellence. 

Horace, the Latin poet usually ranked 
as next to Virgil, was the greatest Roman 
lyric poet. Pie was born at Venusia, in Apu- 
lia, B. C. 65. At an early age he went to 
Rome for his education, and visited Athens 
when he was twenty -one to finish his stud- 
ies. When Brutus and Cassius endeavored 
to restore the Republic, Horace and other 
Roman youths then at Athens joined their 
standard. Horace was at the battle of 
Phillippi, and in one of his poems he frankly 
acknowledged that he threw away his shield 
and fled with his defeated comrades. He 
had a kind friend in Virgil, who recom- 
mended him to notice at Rome, so that he 
was admitted to the society of the Emperor 
Augustus and the leading men of his court. 

The fame of Horace rests mainly on his 
lyrics. His lyrical genius is unsurpas.sed 
in variety and versatility of talent. His 
chief charadleristics are elegance and cor- 
reeftness of thought, and felicity of expres- 
sion. Besides his numerous odes, Horace 
wrote satires and epistles in verse, which 
exhibit a noble earnestness seasoned with 
the most refined humor and pleasantry. 
His style is inimitable and defies every 
effort at translation, for which reason his 
writings .seem flat and do not excite any 
taste when they are read in any other lan- 
guage. 

Ovid, the third great Roman poet of 
the Augustan Age, was born at Sulmo, 3 . 
C. 43. He w^as taken to Rome by his 
father in early youth to be educated for the 
law, but his taste for poetry and literature 
prevailed over every other inclination. He 
visited Athens and the principal cities of 
Asia Minor. After he had taken up his 
residence in Rome, he devoted his time to 
the Muses, and became a favorite with the 
leading men of the age. When Ovid was 
fifty-one years of age, Augustus banished 
him to Tomi, in the wild and barbarous 
province of Moesia, on the shores of the 
Euxine sea. No explanation of this pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Emperor has 
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ever been discovered, but it lias caused 
much controversy among scholars. Ovid 
betrayed much weakness of characfler under 
his misfortune, and endeavored by means 
of all the arts of entreaty and adulation to 
prevail upon the Kmperor to recall him, but 
all to no purpOvSe. Tiberius, the secojjid 
Emperor, was just as inexorable as Augustus 
had been, and Ovid died in exile, A. D. 18. 

Ovid is renowned as a poet of ver}" fertile 
imagination, a lively, blooming wit, and a 
luxuriance of thought and expression; but 
the latter qualities are carried to excess. 
Jlis largest and most beautiful poems are the 
Metamorphoses, or mythological stories; the 

ibjc'cfls of which \Vere derived from Greek 
A’ri tings which have perished . Ovid’s work 
is thus highly valuable as a record of 
ancient mythology. He likewise wrote 
elegiac, didadlic and other poems. 

Tibuixus and Propertius were distin- 
guished elegiac poets. Tibullus was born 
about B. C. 30. The Roman critic, Quintilian, 
assigns him the first rank among the Latin 
elegiac poets. His poems display a conil)i- 
nation of soft, tender feelings with a noble 
and accurate expression. His invention is 
rich, and is not disfigured with unnatural 
ornaments. Tibullus wrote four books of 
elegies. Propertius was born B. C. 15, and 
was the friend of Virgil and Tibullus. His 
elegies, likewise consisting of four books, 
display a rich poetical expression and a 
corredl style. 

Livy (Titus Livius)— the greatest of Ro- 
man historians — was the most celebrated of 
the prose writers of the Augustan Age, and 
was born at Padua, B. C. 58. He passed 
most of his early life at Rome, where he 
spent twenty years in the preparation of his 
excellent work, the History of Rojne, from 
the founding of the city to his own time. 
This achievement gave him so high a repu- 
tation, even during his own lifetime, that a 
story is related concerning a person who 
traveled from Gades (now Cadiz), in Spain, 
to Rome, just to see the illustrious historian. 
Livy’s historical work consisted of one hun- 
dred and forty-two books, of which only 
thirty-five remain. The loss of the others 


is mainly attributable to Pope Gregory I., 
who ordered every copy to be burned that 
could be found, because the work contained 
stories about pagan miracles. 

Livy’s great merit is his masterly style, 
which excels that of any other historian in 
clearness, liveliness and finivShed elegance. 
All readers have been delighted wdth the 
spirit and beauty of his narrative, the elo- 
quence of his harangues, and the picturesque 
touches which set olf his descriptions. Livy 
has been charged with credulity, because he 
relates the prodigies and the portents which 
he found recorded in the old annals, and 
which we know are m^dhical. But wc must 
remember that the historian introduces these 
subjedls into his work as charadleristics of 
the age, and with a reurtnder to the reader 
that he does not vouch for the truth of all 
that he relates. 

Another famous' Latin prose writer of the 
Augustan A^e was Livy’s great contem- 
porar3^ Cornelius Nepos, the celebrated 
biographer. The names here given are but 
a portion of the envnent writers who adorned 
the golden age of Roman literature. In 
this auspicious period, which ended the 
rancor of civil war and restored peace to 
Rome, with the enjoyments df society, the 
example of a few distinguished poets tended 
to incite all to emulation. One bard caught 
the spirit from the genius of another, and as 
every^thing contributed to the diffusion and 
the promotion of the flame of literary ardor, 
the national spirit of poetry triumphed com- 
pletely. 

Though these eminent Latin writers de- 
voted their talents to the cultivation of the 
same department of literature, they were so 
entirely free from being tainted with the 
jealousy with which men of genius and 
learning have been so frequently infe( 5 ted 
that they did not only pass their lives in 
habits of the closest friendship, but enter- 
tained and expressed the most sincere ad- 
miration for each other’s literary works. 

Their example was followed by their con- 
temporaries, and was humanized and im- 
proved by the temper of tke times. No 
class of literary works produced at one period 
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ever gained the admiration of manlcind so 
strongly as did those of the Augustan Age 
of Rome. The blaze of poetic genius which 
illumined the court of Augustus was not 
outshone by the splendors of the age of 
Pericles in Athens. 

The Greeks gave the first impulse to 
poetry. The Romans impressed the traces 
of it more deeply upon the world. The 
works of Roman genius only were accessible 
to imitation when Europe first awoke from 
its long sleep of barbarism and ignorance. 
P'or this reason the most beautiful parts of 
modern poetry have been formed on the 
classical models of the Augustan Age of j 
Latin literature. There is scarcely a famous 
poetical produdlion that has no traces of the 
sentiments, the charaefier, the imagery, or 
the di(5lion of those Latin poets. 

We find no Latin writer on philosophical 
topics in the Augustan Age. The Romans 
had been engaged in wars and political con- 
flicts for seven centuries, and these entirely 
absorbed their thoughts. Thus their lan- 


I guage and ideas became copious in every- 
thing conceniing the operations of war or, 
politics, and well adapted to the demands of 
history or oratory. But the Romans did 
not have any exaCl terms for metaphysical 
I ideas, nor a sufficient number of subjeCls in 
i their minds for the purposes of philosophical 
j illustration. 

There were also so large a number of Greek 
schools of philo.sophy that the Romans had 
very little motive or incentive to originate 
any new systems; as any one might find, 
in the doCirines of one or another Grecian 
seCl, tenets which might be sufficiently ac- 
commodated to his own taste and station. 
The Roman youth of aristocratic birth at- 

j 

I tended the schools of Athens, Rhodes and 
! Alexandria for the purpose of learning 
[ rhetoric and ])hilosophy. The Greek phi- 
! lo.sophers were also patronized at Rome. 
The respeCl shown by Augustus for tliese 
Greek sages was a wise measure, and ex- 
ceedingly popular with the whole Roman 
people. 


vSECTION XV.— GENERAL VIEW OF ROMAN CIVILIZATION. 


HE architeClural art was skill- 
fully pracfticed by the Ro- 
mans in the very earliest pe- 
riod of their histor>L They 
were indebted for their primi- 
tive skill in this art to the Etruscans. Their 
most ancient temples were crowned with 
steeples, as they .seem to have had a taste 
for both circular and elliptical forms. The 
original walls of Rome were construdled 
principally of earth, but the first Tarquin 
commenced the eredlion of a .stone wall, 
.which was fini.shed by Servius Tullius, who 
added battlements and aLos.se to the work. 
Tarquin the Proud completed the Capitol, 
which had been founded by his father, and 
both of these are credited with the construc- 
tion of the cloaca, or drains of the city. 
These were so skillfully and suKstantially 
Tormed that they have excited the wonder 


and admiration of after times. We have 
already described the great public edifices 
of the city of Rome. 

Sculpture was introduced into Rome from 
Etruria in the earliest ages of the city; but 
fora long time only statues of the gods 
were formed, and these were made only of 
wood or clay. Aften\’^ards representations 
of warriors were exhibited, but the Romans 
did not posse.ss skill in the fabrication of 
these figures. The first brazen statue at 
Rome was set up in the Temple of Ceres, 
and the cost of it was defrayed out of the 
property of Cassius, who was condemned on 
the charge of aspiring to arbitrary power. 

The vanity of Cassius caused him to dis- 
play his own image in front of the altar of 
Vesta, but the Censors would not permit it 
to remain, and they ordained that no statue 
of any citizen, however renowned, should be 
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eredled by private gratitude or respedl; but 
this restri(5tion was subsequently removed, 
and Rome abounded with statues. 

The Romans made some efforts at paint- 
ing, but with only partial success. A citi- 
zen named Fabius derived the appellation of 
Piclor, or “painter,” from his performance 
in this department of the fine arts, before 
the Punic Wars; but we know nothing of 
his skill. V’^alerius Messala publicly ex- 
hibited a pi (ft lire of a battle in whicli he had 
defeated the Carthaginians, but the name 
of the battle is not mentioned. Scipio 
Asiaticus, with as much ostentation, dis- 
played in the Capitol a pidtorial representa- 
tion of his vi<5lories over Antiochus the 
Great of Syria. Lucius Mancnius obtained 
the Consulate by pointing out the beauties 
of a pi(5lure illustrating his achievements to 
the admiring citizens. 

When the conquest of Greece had excited 
a general taste for refined works of art, 
many of the Romans imitated the Grecian 
productions which they were unable to ex- 
cel. Julius Caesar expended vast sums in 
purchasing pictures of the famous Greek 
painters. Augustus patronized this fine art, 
and specially encouraged portrait painters. 

In early times all Romans lived in humble 
dwellings; but in later times the wealthy 
occupied splendid mansions, called villas, 
the floors of which were inlaid with stone 
or marble in mosaic, the walls and ceilings 
gilded and ornamented, the roofs terraced 
and covered with artificial gardens, and the 
furniture glittering with tortoise shell and 
ivory. The chief apartments were on the 
ground floor, and were entered through the 
atrium, or great entrance-room, in which 
the nobles ranged the images of their an- 
cestors, hung the family portraits, and re- 
ceived their clients. The windows were at 
first mere openings with shutters, but in the 
time of the Empire they were closed with 
glass obtained at great expense from the 
East. Artificial heat was supplied by bra- 
ziers. 

The walls and ceilings of Roman dwell- 
ings were painted in colors, or frescoed with 
representations of mythological groups, 


landscapes, or scenes from daily life. Roman 
furniture consisted of tables, chairs, dinner- 
couches, lamps, vases, mirrors, urns, in- 
cense-burners, etc. The floors were covered 
with many-colored carpets from Eastern 
looms. Houses were heated by means of 
fire-places or portable furnaces; .sometimes 
by admitting air heated by a furnace be- 
neath. Beautifully-formed oil-lamps were 
used for lighting. The lamps were sup- 
ported upon a beautiful candelabra. 

The early Romans lived mostly on bread 
and pot-herbs; but when cotiquests brought 
wealth, all ranks indulged in luxuries, .so 
that in the degenerate ages of Rome eating 
the most delicious food was the g|^at end of 
life to many Romans. The Romans had 
three meals-— />;?/<? taken .soon after 
rising; prandium, the middle meal; and 
c(£na, taken about three o’clock. Ccena, 
the la.st and principal meal, was in later 
times .served with great magnificence. For 
this meal particularly, the guest-chambers 
or eating-halls were constructed. The tabic, 
being either quadrangular or rounded, had 
three couches on each side, each couch hav- 
ing three pillows on which to support the 
arm in reclining. Nine persons were ac- 
cordingly accommodated at a table; the post 
of honor being the middle place, 'and all 
reclining on the left ami. 

At the entertainments of early and frugal 
times, only the ordinary dre.ss was used; but 
with the advance of luxury, a peculiar habit, 
light and easy, became the custom at con- 
vivial meetings. Sitting was the attitude 
at meals in primitive times; but couches 
were subsequently brought into u.se, first for 
the men only, but afterwards for both sexes. 

Various meats and vegetables were eaten. 
Pure wine, and wine mixed with honey 
{mnhuni), and with water (calda), w^ere 
drunk at feasts by the guests crowned with# 
chaplets. Faleniian wine was of bright 
amber tint. While eating, the Romans re- 
clined on their low couches around the table, 
instead of sitting upright. There were at 
first no table-cloths. Instead of knives and 
forks, two spoons {cochlear and lingula) were 
used. On the table were oil-lamps. The 
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dishes were brought and removed by slaves. 

.At the principal meal of the rich there 
were usually three courses. The first con- 
sisted of eggs, salad, radishes, etc., to ex- 
cite the appetite; with which they generally 
drank mead or mulsum. The second course 
constituted the Cvssential portion of the meal. 
The third was the dessert, consisting of fruits, 
pastry and confecfiioner}\ It was the cus- 
tom at social banquets to appoint a master 
of the feast, who appears to have been se- 
lected b}’ a throw of the dice. Healths were 
drunk, the memory of the gods and heroes 
being generally honored in the first i)lace. 
vSocial games or plays were practiced, after 
and during the meal, between the courses 
and dishes. 

During the period of the Republic it was 
the custom for a patron to invite at times all 
his clients to a common supper in his halls. 
In the time of the Empire it became cu.sto- 
mary to give the clients a small basket of 
food, instead of a supper. Wine was the bev- 
erage which the Romans mainly used, and 
there were very many varieties. The most 
celebrated of Italian wines were the Faler- 
nian, already alluded to, and the Marsic. 
Of the foreign wines, the Lesbian and Chian 
had the preference. One of the most im- 
portant things in the eyes of a wealthy Ro- 
man was to have a good supply of choice 
and approved wines for his domestic com- 
fort and happiness. For this reasoti, great 
attention was bestowed on the culture of 
the vine, even though other branches of 
agriculture were to be neglecfted. The wine 
was kept in amphorcr, or earthen jars, ranged 
around the walls of the cellar, partially sunk 
ill sand; each jar having a mark to denote 
the name of the Consul in office when the 
wine was made. The villa of Dioniedes, in 
Pompeii, has a very large cellar, which ex- 
* tends around and under the entire garden, 
and is ventilated and lighted by port-holes 
from above. Some of the wine-jars are yet 
standing as they were packed and labeled 
more than eighteen centuries ago. 

The Romans remained a temperate and 
frugal people until their armies marched 
into Asia. After their triumph over Anti- 


ochtis the Great of vSyria, the various pleas- 
ures and the di,s.solute indulgences of Ionia, 
Lydia and vSyria enticed the stern and 
hardy conquerors to imitation; and thence- 
forth successive relaxations of the old 
method of di.scipline and manners were in- 
troduced. Every kind of voluptuous in- 
dulgence came into vogue. But luxury 
only attained its full height, and the decline 
of morals proceeded to the utmost extreme 
of depravity, after the death of the Emperor 
Augustus, who.se Censorial authority and 
powerful influence checked the progress of 
degeneracy for a time. Augustus was not 
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himself a model of purity, but he watched 
over the preservation of good morals with 
! apparent anxiety. Most of his successors 
I were less vigilant in that regard. An in- 
nocent species of luxury was that dependent 
upon dress and personal ornament. After 
the establishment of the Empire, the sim- 
plicity of attire gave way to fondness fot 
gorgeous apparel among the higher classes* 
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Roman garments were made of wool until 
the second centur>' after Christ, when linen 
was introduced. The Roman inner-dress 
consisted of tunics, or short under-garments 
with sleeves. The most remarkable dress 
of the men was the toga, or loose robe, 
WTapped around the body so as to cover the 
left arm and leave the right nearly bare. 
This woolen toga, full for the rich and 
scanty for the poor, had early become the 
distincflive dress of the Roman nation. In 
later times its use in the streets was ex- 
changed for the palliiiw, or lacerna, a man- 
tle of warm cloth, which was also at first 
sleeveless and short, like a w^aistcoat, but 
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was gradually lengthened, and afterwards 
received the addition of sleeves and was 
fastened by a belt. When a Roman was 
running for office he marked his toga with 
chalk, thus making it white, in Latin cayi- 
dida, whence our word candidate. Boys 
wore a toga with a broad purple hem until 
the age of sixteen, when they put on the 

r anly toga. 

The distin(5live dress of the Roman women 


was the stola, or loose frock, fastened about 
the person with a double girdle. The palta, 
or gay -colored mantle, was worn out of 
doors. The hair, encircled wdth a garland 
of roses, was fastened with a gold pin; while 
pearls and gold adorned the neck and arms. 
In the progress of refinement females had 
three garments. The stola, being the outer 
one, w^as richly ornamented with embroidery 
and clasps of gold. The three garments 
were intended to be worn together, but the 
poor had frequently only one. This palla 
for the women extended down to the feet, 
wffiile the lacerna for the men reached only 
to the knees. 

Romans of both sexes went ^ith their 
heads uncovered, except when on journeys, 
when dark-colored hoods were worn. At 
sacrifices, festivals and games, or in a long 
journey, niaii}^ wore a w^oolen or leather 
cap. When a slave became a freedman, he 
was permitted the constant irse of the pilcus, 
or Phrygian cap, as a mark of liberty. In 
the house solecr were strapped to the iiare 
feet, 'but out of doors the calcciis, or shoe, 
was worn. On the ring-finger — the fourth 
of the left hand — eveiy Roman of rank had 
a massive signet-ring. Fops loaded every 
finger with jewels. 

Senators were distinguished by a tunic 
having broad studs or knobs worked into it. 
The knights had narrow studs, and the 
coniriion people none at all. The kings of 
early Rome wore a white toga, with a broad 
purple border, and protuberances of scarlet. 
The Roman Emperors wore a toga entirely 
of purple when in public. Triumphant 
generals wore a toga adorned with various 
representations in embroidery, resembling 
the work of the pencil, and for that reason 
call toga pin a. 

The Roman ensigns of royalty were bor- 
rowed from the Etruscans, and consisted of 
a golden crown, an ivory chair, an ivory 
vseepter surmounted by an eagle, a white 
toga with purple embroidery or borderings, 
and a body of twelve lidlors, who went be- 
fore the king, each carrying a fasces, or 
bundle of rods with an axe in the middle. 
After the abolition of kingly government, 
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the use of li<5lors was continued; the Consuls 
l^eing accompanied by twelve of them, bear- 
ing th^ir fasces, which has become emble- 
matical of a republic. 

The Romans spent much time in their 
splendid baths. The luxurious patricians 
of the Empire bathed seven or eight times a 
day. The edifices designed for public baths 
were of extraordinary size and magnificence. 
They were ere(51ed among extensive gardens 
and walks, and were surrounded by porticos. 


marble, and three thousand persons could 
be sealed in them at one time. The baths 
of the Emperor Diocletian surpassed all 
others in size and sumptuous decoration. 
One of its halls is now used as a church by 
the Carthusians, and is among the largest 
and the most magnificent of modern Rome. 

The chief public amusements of the Ro- 
mans were the circus, the theater and the 
amphitheater. At the circus they bet cn 
their favorite horses and charioteers. At 



The main edifice contained spacious halls 
for swimming and bathing, others for vari- 
ous athletic exercises, and others for the 
declamations of poets and the ledlures of 
philosophers, or for all kinds of polite and 
manly diversion. Architedlure, sculpture 
and painting were made to exhaust their 
refinements on these establishments, which 
were compared to cities, on account of their 
vast extent. The baths of the Emperor 
Caracalla were pmamented with two hun- 
dred pillars and sixteen hundred seats of 


the theater they witnessed tragedies and 
comedies. At the amphitheater they beheld 
with delight the bloody combats of gladia- 
tors. The last was the most brutal pastime 
of the Romans. The gladiators were slaves, 
captives, condemned criminals and hired 
ruffians. They fought in the arena, with 
each other, or with lions, tigers, leopards 
and elephants. The vic5lor, if a captive or a 
slave, obtained his freedom; while a freeman 
obtained a pecuniary recompen.se. The van- 
quished were put to death, unless the spec- 
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tators, by an upward nioveiiient of the 
thumb, signified their wish to spare the life 
of the unfortunate wretch. Games were 
exhibited by the Emperors and wealthy 
Romans for weeks, and thousands of wild 
beasts and gladiators would be killed, to the 
great delight of all classes of Romans, in- 
cluding even ladies of rank. 

Julius Cat'sar gratified the people with a 
combat between five hundred men and 
twenty elephants. On another occasion he 
exhibited a thousand combatants, on horse- 
back and on foot, against twenty elephants, 
each with a tower on his back containing 
sixty warriors. The Emperor Commodus 
himself fought with the gladiators in the- 
amphitheater, where he conquered seven 
hundred and fifty times, and consequently 
styled himself “Coxiqueror of a Thousand 
Gladiators.” 

After acquiring some naval skill, the Ro- 
mans added sea-fights to their other amuse- 
ments. An extensive edifice was erecfled 
surrounding a channel large enough for the 
evolutions of a large number of galleys. 
Sometimes the exhibitions were simply trials 
of speed; but at other times they were reg- 
ular naval engagements, in which there was 
bloodshed merely for the gratification of the 
hard-hearted specflators. 

The brutality which ever charadlerized 
the Romans, even in the progress of refine- 
ment, was clearly evinced by the institution 
and continuance of gladiatorial combats. 
Such exhibitions could only entertain a 
people having a strong tin(fi;ure of ferocity 
in their nature. It has been supposed that 
the custom of killing slaves at the funerals 
of princes and heroes, or of forcing them to 
fi^ht with each other, was the origin of the 
pradlice of gladiatorial’ combats. But the 
Roman fondness for war was doubtless the 
chief cause. 

Two citizens named Brutus are mentioned 
as the first who exhibited gladiators at 
Rome, and this exhibition was at their fath- 
er’s funeral. The example which they set 
was followed by citizens and magistrates 
alike. At first criminals, captives or slaves 
were employed on these occasions. Even 


trivial offenses were considered sufficient to 
justify an exposure of a fellow-creature to 
the risk of death. Afterwards, citizens who 
had not been guilty of any crime, but who 
desired to display their courage, were in- 
duced to enter the lists; and regular schools 
of gladiators wer^ instituted. 

The gladiators did not all fight with the 
same weapons, or in the same manner. 
Some were completely armed, while others 
had merely a tiident and a net for entan- 
gling adversaries. These combats were 
sometimes introduced at social gatherings 
to enliven the festivities. Guests who could 
thus be entertained may well be regarded 
as but little above cannibals. 

The private amu.sements of the Romans 
display the national characteristics in many 
instances. They had various methods of 
ball-playing. One method depended on the 
triangular position of three persons who 
threw the ball to each other, th^ first who 
let it fall being the loser. The quoit was 
often thrown for private diversion, and boys 
and young men were fond of playing with a 
hoop furnished with rings. A game which 
resembled chess, and required as much skill, 
was likewise played. The Romans were 
especially fond of games of risk; dice being 
shaken and thrown out in a body, as in 
modern times. The Emperor Augustus 
was much addicfled to this pastime, not- 
withstanding that it was forbidden by law. 

As already observed, the manners of the 
early Romans were marked with simplicit^^ 
As they were not ashamed of their senti- 
ments or their condu(5l, they avoided all 
artifice and divssimulation as degrading. 
They were attentive to decorum and respecfl- 
ful to their superiors, but not servilely sub- 
missive. They were not wholly without 
friendship, but they were destitute of the 
warmth of attachment and the tenderness 
of sympathy. In their paternal relations 
they were not so kind and acquiescent as 
they were stern and haughty. In the re- 
lations of husband and master they were 
inclined to be arbitrary and impetuous. The 
hardihood generated by their political zeal 
gradually entered into their social nature 
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and marked their portrait with harsh lines. 
The Romans preserved this rigidity of char- 
adler for ages, and it was even found in 
their women, who were thus in a consider- 
able degree devoid of that softness which 
ought to charadlerize the female sex. Alto- 
gether, the early Romans possessed the char- 
adleristics which distinguished the Spartans; 
both these nations having cultivated the 
military virtues, which they prized above 
all else. 

Roman books were rolls of papyrus bark, 
or parchment, written upon with a reed pen, 
dipped in lamp-black, or sepia. The back 
of the sheet was often stained with saffron, 
and its edges were smoothed and blackened; 
while the ends of the stick on which it was 
rolled were adorned with ivory or gilt wood, 
whence our word volume, a roll. Writing 
was done with a .sharp instrument, or stylus, 
upon thin wooden tablets coated with wax. 
These were then tied up with linen thread, 
the knot being sealed with wax and stamped 
with a ring. 

The Roman mother took charge of the 
early education of her children ; after which 
the father assumed that duty, and his 
authority over his sons lasted until his death, 
unless he resigned it, or the son became a 
flamen of Jupiter. Elementary schools for 
boys and girls existed at Rome from an early 
period; but for centuries only reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic were taught. In later 
ages the Greek language and literature 
were taught. School punishments were se- 
vere and flogging was frequent. 

The household work of the Romans was 
all done by slaves. In early ^imes there 
were a few slaves to each household, but in 
the time of the Empire there were slaves for 
every kind of work. There were bom slaves 
and bought slaves. The born slaves were 
the children of persons who had been re- 
duced to slavery by being taken captive in 
war. The common sort of slaves were sold 
like cattle in the slave-market, but the more 
beautiful and valuable were disposed of by 
private bargain iii the taverns. Prices va- 
ried from twenty dollars to four thousand 
dollars. 


Roman marriages were always preceded 
by a solemn affiance or betrothment, which 
often occurred many years previous to the 
wedding, and even during the childhood of 
the parties. The Romans had three forms 
of marriage. The highest was called co7i- 
farreatio. The bride, dressed in a white 
robe wdth purple fringe, which was bound 
around the waist by a marriage girdle, and 
her fate covered with a bright yellow veil, 
was taken forcibly, as it were, from the arms 
of her mother or nearest relative, and was 
e.scorted by torchlight to her future home. 
A cake \far) was carried before her, and she 
carried a distaff and spindle with wool. 

When she arrived at the flower-wreathed 
portal, she was lifted over the threshold, 
lest she might stumble upon it — a mi.shap 
which would be an evil omen. She was 
.supported by two youths, one on each side; 
while another preceded her with a lighted 
torch or flambeau; and sometimes a fourth 
followed, carrying the bride’s little furniture 
in a covered vase. She bound the door-posts 
of her new residence with white woolen fil- 
lets, and anointed thenj with the fat of 
wolves. She then stepped upon a sheepskin 
spread before the entrance, and called aloud 
for the bridegroom, who instantly came and 
offered her the key of the house, which she 
handed to the chief servant. Her husband 
also brought fire and water, which both he 
and his bride then touched, as a symbol of 
purity and fidelity. Music, singing and 
feasting followed. The ceremony ended 
with a marriage supper, after which the 
husband scattered nuts among the boys. 

Like the Greeks, the Romans believed 
that the souls of the unburied dead wandered 
about without rest, not being admitted into 
Hades. When a Roman died, the body 
was laid out on a bier and placed in the 
atrium of the house for some days, with the 
images of the ancestors of the deceased 
persons; and a branch of cypress or pine 
was placed before the dwelling, as an emblem 
of death. Children and youth were buried 
at night, with lighted torches and without 
attendants; but adults were interred by day, 
and with a certain degree of ceremony, ac- 
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cording to rank. The funeral.of a distin- were quenched with wine. The bones and 
guished individual was announced in the j ashes were afterwards colledled and put into 
city previously by a herald. an urn, sometimes with a small phial of 

On the day of burial, the corpse was taken tears. The urn was solemnly laid in the 
to the Forum, accompanied by a funeral earth or in a tomb. Niue days after the 
procession, in which the musicians and funeral, articles of food were placed beside 
women hired as mourners advanced first, the tomb, wdiich w’as beautifully decorated 
uttering lamentations and singing the fu- with wreaths; and beside the niches were 
neral song. Next in the procession came placed lamps and an inscription, 
those who bore the images of the ancestors The Roman army was divided into legions, 
of the deceased; followed by the relatives, consisting of infantry and cavalry. The 
all dressed in black. Then came players, legion originally consi.sted of three thousand 
mimics and dancers, one of them imitating infantry and three hundred cavalry, but 
the w^ords and aeflions of the deceased; after afterwards it contained from five thousand 
which came the corpse, supported by bear- to six thousand men. Before the time of 
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ers, and followed by a numerous train of j 
both sexes. | 

At the Forum an address w’as delivered 1 
by a relative, eulogizing the deeds of the j 
deceased and those of his ancestry. The i 
procession then moved to a place beyond I 
the walls, wdiere the body was buried, or, [ 
in later times, burned. When a corp.se was 
to be burned, it was laid on a funeral pile, 
and sprinkled with spices, or anointed with 
oil ; after which the nearest relatives applied 
the torch, with averted faces. Weapons, 
clothing, and other articles belonging to the 
deceased, were thrown upon the pile; and 
when the whole was consumed, the embers 1 


Marius and Sulla all Roman citizens were 
.subjec!!. to military duty; but from that time 
a soldier remained constantly with the army 
for twenty years. The legion then consisted 
of ten cohorts of six hundred men each, all 
under pay; and the army was then composed 
of legionaries and auxiliaries sent from the 
provinces or from the allied states. Under 
Augustus the legion consisted of .seven 
thousand men. There were also mercen- 
aries, as slingers from the Balearic Isles and 
bowmen from Crete. 

A Roman legion was drawn up in three 
ranks, designated respedlively as the Has- 
tail, the Principes and the Triariu There 
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were also velites, or light troops, who de- 
tached themselves from the main body of 
the army at the beginning of a battle, and 
skirmished with missiles. The Hastati were 
young men in the bloom of life and occupied 
the front rank. The Principes were men in 
the full vigor of middle age and composed 
the second rank. The Triarii were veterans 
and constituted the rear rank. The legion 
was divided into maniples, or companies, of 
a hundred men each; each company being 
commanded by a centurion, or captain, and 
having its own standard, consisting ot a 
silver eagle on a pole. 

The Roman legionaries wore a coat-of- 
mail formed of metal or hide and worked 
over with little iron bands, an iron or brazen 
helmet, and greaves for the legs plated with 
iron; carried a large round shield, made of 
wood, leather and iron; and were armed 
with a short but stiff and pointed sword, 
worn on the right side, and with two pilums, 
or javelins. The Roman knights, or cav- 
alry, wore the same kind of coats-of-mail, 
helmets and greaves, carried the same kind 
of shields, and were armed with a pilum 
and a sword. The mercenaries wore a 
leather helmet, carried a small round shield, 
and were armed with a pilum and with bows 
and slings. 

The only instruments of martial music 
w^ere horns and trumpets. No one could be 
a soldier under .seventeen years of age. All 
between the ages of .seventeen aijd forty-five 
were liable to .service. Those over forty- five 
were exempt. Sixteen years was the regu- 
lar term of service for the infantry, and ten 
for the cavalry. Persons without property 
were not enrolled for service, becau.se they 
were not supposed fo have sufiicient bravery 
and patriotism, as they had nothing to lose. 

For three centuries after the founding of 
the city, the Roman soldiers received no 
pay; but afterwards they were allowed a 
stipend of two bushels of wheat per month 
and three ounces of brass per day; this pay 
being subsequently increased. Those who 
distinguished themselves for their valor in 
battle were honored wdth various extraor- 
dinary rewards. Among the most common 


were golden and gilded crowns, such as 
the camp-crown for those who first entered 
the enemy’s intrenchments ; the mural 
crown for those who first scaled the walls 
of a city; and the naval crown for those 
who captured a ship of war. Wreaths and 
crowns formed of leaves and blossoms were 
also general, such as the civic crown of oak- 
leaves for rescuing a citizen from death or 
captivity; the obsidional crown of grass for 
relieving a besieged city; and the triumphal 
crown of laurel, worn by the general at his 
triumph. 

When a Roman army took the field, it 
marched in the following order. First came 
the light-armed troops; followed by the 
heavy-armed, both infantry and cavalry; 
.after which came the pioneers; next the 
^^gR^R^ of the general and his horses, 
guarded by cavalry; then the general him- 
self; then the Tribunes; then the standards; 
then the choice men of the army ; aiid 
la.stly the servants and drivers of beasts. 

No part of Roman di.scipline was more 
admirable than the encampment of the army. 
The camp was regularly measured out and 
fortified by a ditch before any .soldier was 
allowed .sleep or refre.shment, no matter how 
fatigued the troops might have been by a 
long march or a severe battle. The Roman 
camp was an exacft square of four hundred 
feet, with a rampart of earth and stakes 
three feet high, surrounded by a ditch nine 
feet wide and seven feet deep. Careful 
watch was kept over the camp at night, and 
pickets were frequently .sent out to guard 
against a suiq:)rise and to see that the senti- 
nels were vigilant. The arrangements in 
every Roman camp being the same, a Roman 
soldier always knew where he properly be- 
longed, and was easily able to find the rally- 
ing point of his division in case of an alarm. 

In the di.scipline of the Roman camp, the 
soldiers were occupied with various exer* 
cises, from which an army w^as called exer- 
cihis in Latin. These exercises included 
walking and running while being completely 
armed, leaping, swimming, vaulting upon 
w^ooden horses, shooting arrows, hurling 
javelins, carrying weights, attacking the 
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wooden image of a man as an enemy, etc. Catapults to discharge darts, and the bal- 
The comfort of a Roman soldier made it lista to hurl stones, were used to attack 
necessary that he should be able to walk or walls. Walls were also assailed with a 
run in complete armor with perfe< 5 l ease, battering-ram, a long beam with an iron 
On ordinary marches he was under the ne- head, which was driven against the masonry 
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cessity of carrying a load weighing sixty by a body of toen till a breach was made, 
pounds and consisting of his provisions and Besieging-towers of several stories were also 
usual implements, along with his weapons used; and on them were soldiers, who cleared 
and armor. the walls by means of their missiles, or 
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made a diredV attack by the drawbridges. 
The besiegers protedled themselves while 
.scaling or undermining walls by joining 
their shields together so as to form a testudo 
(tortoise); while the garri.son showered their 
arrows and javelins, and hurled great rocks 
upon their assailants, and tried to turn 
aside or grapple the battering-ram. 

The Romans had three kinds of ships — 
the war-galley, the transport and the ship 
of burden. The war-galley was mainly pro- 
pelled by oars. The transport was often 
towed by the • war-galley. The ship of 
burden was moved by sails. Roman ships 
of burden were u.sually much inferior in 
.size to modem merchant vessels, although 
some of enormous length are mentioned. 
In the reign of the Emperor Caracalla, a 
great obelisk was tran.sported from Egypt 
to Rome, in a ship which must have been 
of more than a thousand tons burden. 

Roman ships of war .sometimes had five 
rows of oars. Some had turrets for soldiers 
and warlike engines. Others had sharp 
prows covered with brass for the purpose of 
da.shing against the ves.sels of their ene- 
mies. Ancient naval tac5lics were very 
simple. The ships came at once to clo.se 
a^ion, and the battle was a combat between 
single vessels. For this reason the personal 
valor of the Romans was more than a match 
for the naval .skill of the Carthaginians; 
thus enabling them to acquire the supremacy 
of the seas as well as the ascendency on 
land. 

As we have already .seen, the Roman 
triumph was a grand military pageant in 
honor to a vidlorious general. It consisted 
of a grand proces.sion along the Via Sacra 
(Sacred Street) to the Capitol, where a bull 
or an ox was sacrificed to Jupiter. It was 
an occasion of general rejoicing. The tem- 
ples were thrown open and adorned with 
flowers; and the people crowded the streets, 
or occupied balconies or temporary scaffold- 
ings, to gaze on the .spe<5lacle. The vidlor- 
ious commander entered the city by the 
gate of triumph, in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, and was met by the Senate and the 
magistrates. The procession then passed 


on, consisting of the civil officers; the spoils 
of the vanquished foe; the priests with the 
vidlims for sacrifice; captives of all ranks in 
chains; the li(5lors with their fasces; the vic- 
tor with a laurel bough in his right hand and 
a scepter in his left, and with a laurel wreath 
on his head ; while the vidlorious army 
brought up the rear. 

The description which Plutarch gives of 
the splendid triumph with which iEmilius 
Paulus was honored for his glorious termi- 
nation of the war with Penseus, King of 
Macedon, by his great vieftory at Pydna, 
wdll give the reader an adequate idea of 
the magnificence which the Romans dis- 
played on these festive occasions. 

The people ere<5led scaffolds in the Fo- 
rum and in the Circus Maximus, and in 
every other quarter of the city where they 
were best able to view the pomp. The 
.spectators were attired in white apparel. 
All the temples were open, and full of gar- 
lands and perfumes. The ways were cleared 
and cleansed by a great number of officers, 
who drove away all who thronged the pas- 
sage or straggled up and down. 

The triumph continued three days. On 
the first day, which was almost too short for 
the .sight, were to be .seen the statues, pic- 
tures, and images of an extraordinary .size, 
taken from the vanquished foe, drawn upon 
.seven hundred and fifty chariots. On the 
.second day the fairest and richest armor of 
the Macedonians, both of bra.ss and steel, 
all newly-furbished and glittering, was con- 
veyed in a vast train of wagons. This 
armor appeared to be tumbled carelessly on 
heaps and by chance, although piled up 
with the greatest art and order. Helmets 
were thrown on shields, and coats of mail 
upon greaves;. Cretan targets and Thracian 
bucklers, and quivers of arrows, lay hud- 
dled among the horses’ bits; while the 
points of naked swords, intermixed with 
long spears, appeared through this mass of 
arms and equipments. All these arms were 
tied together with such ease that they 
struck against one another as they were 
drawn along, and made so harsh and ter- 
rible a noise that the very spoils of the con- 
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quered enemy could not be viewed without 
dread. After these wagons loaded with 
armor, followed three thousand men, car- 
rying the coined silver in three hundred and 
fifty vessels, each weighing three talents 
and being carried by four men. Others 
brought silver bowls, goblets and cups, all 
arranged in such order as to make the best 
show, and all as valuable for their size as 
for the thickness of their engraved work. 

On the third day, early in the morning, 
first came the trumpeters, who did not sound 
as they were accustomed to do in a proces- 
sion or solemn entry, but such a charge as the 
Romans used when they encouraged their 
soldiers to fight. Next followed young men, 
girt about with girdles curiously wrought, 
leading one hundred and twenty stalled 
oxen to the sacrifice, with their horns gilded 
and their heads adorned with ribands and 
garlands; and with these were boys carrying 
dishes of silver and gold. 

After these was brought the gold coiti, 
divided into seventy-seven vessels weighing 
three talents each, resembling the vessels 
containing the silver. Next followed those 
bringing the con.secrated bowl, which A^mil- 
ius Paulus caused to be made, and which 
weighed ten talents and was adorned with 
precious stones. The cups of Antigonus 
and vSeleucus were next exposed to view, 
along with those made after the fashion in- 
v^enled by Thericles, and wdth all the gold 
plate used at the table of Perseus. 

Then came the chariot of Perseus, carry- 
ing his armor, with his diadem thereon. 
After a short interval the vanquished king’s 
children were led captives, and with them 
were a train of nurses, masters and govern- 
ors, all of whom wept and extended their 
hands to the speculators, and taught the 
little infants to implore their compas.sion. 
There were two sons and a ‘daughter of the 
fallen monarch, who, on account of their 


tender age, w'ere wholly insen.sible of the 
magnitude of their misery. This insensi- 
bility of their condition made it much more 
deplorable, becau.se Perseus himself \vas 
little regarded as he passed along, wdiile 
the Romans looked with pity upon the in- 
fants, and many of them were unable to re- 
frain from shedding tears. All viewed the 
scene with a mingling of sorrow and joy 
until the children had pas.scd. * 

After the children and the attendants 
followed Perseus himself, attired in black 
and wearing slippers, in accordance with 
the Macedonian custom. He looked like a 
person wholly astonished and devoid of 
rea.son, because of the magnitude of the 
catastrophe which had befallen him. Then 
came a large company of his friends and 
familiars, with their countenances disfigured 
with grief, and who manifested their sorrow 
for their king’s misfortune, and their total 
disregard for their own, by their tears and 
constant looking upon Perseus. 

After these were carried four hundred 
gold crowns, which had been sent to Avnil- 
ius Paulus as a reward for his valor, frcmi 
the cities by their respective ambassadors. 
Then came Avmilius Paulus himself, seated 
on a chariot magnificently adorned, attired 
in a garment of purple interwoven with 
gold, and carry ing a laurel branch in his 
right hand. This victorious general was a 
man worthy to be beheld even without the.se 
ensigns of power. After the chariot of the 
triumphant commander followed his entire 
army, the soldiers each also carrying laurel 
boughs in their hands, and all ar- 
ranged into bands and companies; some 
singing odes, in accordance wdth the usual 
custom, mingled with raillery; others sing- 
ing vsougs of triumph and the praises of their 
general, whom all men admired and con- 
sidered happy, but whom the good did not 
envy. 
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SECTION XVL— FLOURISHING PERIOD OF THE EMPIRE. 

ROM the bottle of Adiiini, the | personally assuming the most important 
Roman Kmpire may be said to civil offices, which had previously been 
have really dated, as 0 < 5 lavius held by different individuals. His most 
then became sole master of the general title was that of Imperator, which 
Roman world ( B. C. 31 ) had been formerly held by the Consular 
though it was a few years later ( B. C. 27) commanders durii^g their terms of office, 
when the Roman vSeiiate conferred upon him As Imperator, or chief commander, Au- 
all the powers of sovereignty with the titles gustus held the p?oconsuIa?'c iiupcrium, or 
of Augustus (the Divine) and Imperator, or command of all the provinces. As Princeps 
Emperor commander); and gave his Senatus (Prince of the Senate), which he 

name to the sixth (now eighth) month, as became in B. C. 28, he had the right to pro- 
the name of Julius Ciesav had been given pose laws to that famous body, which it 
to the fifth (now seventh) month. Oeffavius ratified with the readiest subserviency. As 
himself dated his Empire from the battle of Perpetual T 7 'ibune of the People, involved in 
Adlium, when he was thirty-two years of the tribunieia potestas, which title he ob- 
age. Dating from that event, his reign lasted tained in B. C. 23, his person was rendered 
forty-five years. No sooner had he thus sacred. As Perpetual Consul, involved in 
become master of the Roman world than he the consularis potestas, and Perpetual Censor, 
at once proceeded to establish an imperial involved in the potestas eensoria, both of 
monarchy under republican forms upon the which titles he obtained in B. C. 19, he pos- 
ruins of the Republic. sessed all the powers belonging to those 

During his long reign he was enabled to offices. As Pontifex Maximus (religious 
establish the Empire on secure foundations, superintendent), which office he assumed 
alid to settle it so firmly that it continued to ! upon the death of Lepidus, in B. C. 12, he 
survive for centuries, notwithstanding the | was supreme in all religious affairs. The 
great trials to which it was suh)je( 5 led. His j agnomen of Augustus and the honorary 
prudence and sagacity made it possible for title of Pater Patrice were simple distinc- 
him to avoid the errors of his grand-uncle, tions which conferred no rights or powers. 
Julius Caesar, and to secure the supreme The Senate continued to exist nominally, 
power into his own hands, while seeming as a check upon Augustus, but really as a 
to conform .stri( 5 tly to the forms of law. In i body subservient to his wishes. All the 
this manner he conciliated the republicans, bolder leaders had perished in the recent 
who fancied that they saw the Republic re- civil wars, and those who survived cared 
vived under his rule, while the monarchists more for the Emperor’s favor than for theii 
were delighted upon beholding their most own rights or independence. There were 
cherished wishes thus realized under the six hundred Senators, who were such per^ 
young Ccesar. sons as Augustus, when Censor, had per- 

Augustus prudently refrained from as- mitted to remain, and such as he now ap- 
suming the title of Didlator, or the rank or pointed to the Senatorial office. The Senate 
state of a king. He lived as a wealthy was composed, not onl}^ of Romans and 
Senator in his mansion on the Palatine Hill, Italians, but also of provincials to some ex- 
aud he always went abroad without the tent. These provincial Senators were, how- 
pomp or the retinue of a monarch. Not- ever, required to reside in Italy, and in later 
withstanding all his apparent regard for ages they were obliged to be landholders in 
republican forms, Augustus was absolute that country. No one could be a Senator 
master of the Empire, attaining this end by without possessing a property qualification, 
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first placed by Augustus at four hundred 
thousand sesterces, and gradually raised to 
twelve hundred thousand sesterces. 

The Senate nominally remained in pos- 
session of its former powers and privileges. 
In theory the Emperor obtained his author- 
ity from that body, which was recognized 
as the ultimate seat of the civil power and 
authority; and Augustus always affedled 
the most scrupulous desire to obtain its as- 
sent to his measures — a very easy task, be- 
cause all the Senators were wholly subser- 
vient to him. At a subsequent period the 
Senate dwindled to utter insignificance, 
while the Emperors became as absolute des- 
pots as Oriental potentates. 

Augustus wisely left to the Roman jieople 
some remnants of their former privileges. 
The Emperor nominated the Consuls and 
one-half of the other magistrates, while the 
refnaining magistrates were eledled by the 
people from among the candidates approved 
by the Emperor. The old course of legisla- 
tion remained undisturbed, and tl:e whole 
series of Leges Julicr, enacfled under Augus- 
tus, w’ere samflioned by both the vSenate 
and the Comitia Centuriata. Only the ju- 
dicial rights of the Roman people were 
wholly extinguished at this time, the place 
of the provocafio Qd popiilum giving way to 
the prerogative of pardon assumed by the 
Emperor. The Empire, however, naturally 
tended to encroach gradually more and more 
upon the remaining popular rights; and af- 
ter the death of Augustus the Roman peo- 
ple pracflically ceased possessing any real 
political power or privilege, though the 
great assemblies of the people maintained a 
certain show of ele(5lion and a certain title 
to a share in legislation to the very end of 
the existence of the Empire. 

Thus, though Augustus had gained the 
sovereign power by his army, he resolved to 
govern the Empire with the aid of the vSen- 
ate; which body, though so greatly fallen 
from its former splendor, he knew was the 
best constituted, and the most remarkable 
for wisdom and justice, of all the different 
orders of the Roman state. He therefore 
shared with the Senate the chief power in 


the administration of his government, while 
he secured the loyalty of the people and the 
army by donations and adls of favor. In 
this way the Emperor caused the odium of 
severity to fall upon the Senate, while he 
solely retained the popularity of pardon. 

By thus restoring the splendor of the 
Senate to a certain extent, and discounte- 
nancing corruption, Augustus pretended to 
reserve to himself a very moderate share of 
authority, to which no one could objedl — 
simply, the power to compel all ranks of 
Romans to do their duty. This was prac- 
tically retaining the absolute control of the 
state in his own hands; though the igno- 
rant masses viewed his seeming moderation 
with astonishment, believing themselves re- 
stored to their political freedom; while the 
Senate fancied its former power reestablish- 
ed in every respe(5l but the tendency to in- 
jUvStice. It was even asserted that by such 
a government the Romans did not lose 
any of the happiness w^hich could be secured 
to them by liberty, while they were thus 
exempt from all the evils occasioned by lib- 
erty. 

Th^ great extent ot the Empire and the 
multiplicity of its affairs rendered it neces- 
sary for the EmjKTor to have the aid of 
others in the government. He accordingly 
established a regularly-constituted Council 
of State to assist him. This Council of vState 
di.scussed and prepared all important public 
affairs and all measures of legislation, and 
consisted of the chief annual magistrates 
and fifteen Senators chosen by the Senate 
for a term of six months. 

The old offices were continued and new 
ones were created. The most important of 
the new offices were the Praefect of the city 
and the commander of the Praetorian Guard. 
The City Cohorts, an armed police force, 
kept order in Rome; and the ten thou.sand 
Praetorian Guards prote(5led the Emperor’s 
person. The multitude in the city were also 
kept in order by a succession of splendid 
games and shows, and by liberal supplies of 
corn, wine and oil. 

The provinces of the Roman Empire were 
ruled by the Emperor and the Senate 
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jointly. Those which were securely at peace | 
were called Senatorial Provinces, and w^ere 
governed by Proconsuls appointed by the 
Senate. Those which required the presence 
of an army were called Imperial Provinces, 
and were managed by the Emperor or his 
legates. The standing army which kept 
this dominion in subjeeflion numbered three 
hundred and fifty thousand men; one-half 
consisting of twenty-five Italian legions, 
each legion numbering nearl}" seven thou- 
sand men, and the other half embracing the 
provincial auxiliaries. Augustus main- 
tained seventeen legions in liurope — eight 
on the Rhine, four on the Danube, three in 
Spain, and two in Dalmatia. He kept eight 
more in Asia and Africa. Two powerful 
fleets were stationed on the Italian coasts — 
one at Ravenna to guard the Adriatic; and 
the other at Misenum, near Naples, to pro- 
te( 5 l the western portion of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Thus, although the Roman Empire was a 
monarchy, the old forms of the Republic 
were faithfully preserved. The Consuls 
were elecfted ever\^ year in the usual man- 
ner, and the Senate discussed matters of 
.state as if the legi.slative power was still 
ve.sted in that body. As the name of king 
still continued odious to Roman ears, Au- 
gustus was obliged to content himself with 
the title of Imperator, which had been 
borne by the commanders of Roman annies 
in the best days of the Republic; thus show- 
ing to what extent mankind are influenced 
by names. 

Upon assuming the supreme power, Au- 
gustus underwent an entire change of char- 
a( 5 ler. He became distinguished for his 
clemency and moderation; and endeavored, 
by a beneficent and paternal administration, 
to obliterate the remembrance of the cruel- 
ties of which he had been guilty as one of 
the Triumvirs. By a cool and calculating 
policy, he was thus transformed into a mild 
and merciful ruler, really desirous of pro- 
moting the welfare and happiness of his 
subjedls. 

Some writers tell us that Augustus at 
first desired to resign his powder, as did Sulla, 


but that he was dissuaded from such a course 
by his friends, Agrippa and Mecaenas, who 
truly represented to him that the Roman 
state could not be governed any longer by 
its old constitution, and that he would 
merely retire to make room for another mas- 
ter. Nevertheless, Augustus went through 
the form of an abdication in the Senate, but 
resumed his authority, on the urgent request 
of that body. To still further display his 
moderation, he consented only to hold the 
sovereign power for ten years — an example 
which was followed by all his successors. 
This gave rise to the Sacra decennalia, or 
the fe.stival celebrated at each renewal of the 
imperial authorit3^ 

Amid all the adulations of the Senate and 
the people, Augustus still remembered that 
he was indebted to the army for his eleva- 
tion. He accordingly exerted himself dili- 
gently to attach the soldiers to his interest, 
dispersing his veterans over Italy in thirty- 
two colonies, di.spossessing the inhabitants 
in many places to make room for these new 
settlers. 

It is computed that the revenues of the 
Roman Empire under Augustus amounted 
to two hundred million dollars; but this vast 
.sum was only about sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the civil, military and naval 
establishments, and of the public works 
undertaken to adorn the metropolis. 

By assuming the title of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus upon the death of Lepidus, B. C. 12, 
Augustus became the head of the state re- 
ligion, like the ancient kings; thus ac- 
quiring more power than he had previou.sly 
exerci.sed as a sovereign. The title of Im- 
perator, or Emperor, as conferred on Julius 
Caesar, was simply a military one, and 
merely had reference to his command over 
the Roman armies; but with regard to Au- 
gustus and his .successors, this title likewise 
implied the sovereignty of the Empire; and 
in this sense it has been transmitted to 
modern times. The titles of Augustus, 
Caesar, and Imperator, or Emperor, were 
borne by all the successors of this Emperor. 
The title Kaiser, the German for Cessar, has 
been borne by all the sovereign rulers of 
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the German and Austrian Empires since 
the fall of Rome. The- title C::a}\ as borne 
by the a xsolute ruler of the Russian Empire 
for the last three centuries, also means Cccsar, 

As long as the Roman Empire lasted, it 
was customary to speak of the Roman sov- 
ereign as Impcrator (or Emperor), when al- 
luding to his military capacity, and to call 
him Cccsar when referring to his civil au- 
thority. Formerly, any general invested 
with the title of Imperator was distinguished 
by a purple robe; but from this time the 
purple was an ensign cf imperial dignity. 

Augustus exercised his supreme authority 
by excluding a number of ignorant and unfit 
individuals from the vSeiiate, by this means 
reducing that body to six hundred members, 
lie recalled many v/ho had been banished 
for political offeiLses, and restored their es- 
tates. He likewise organized an efficient 
and vigilant police, which freed Italy from 
the molestation of the banditti which had 
infested the countr}^ and the provincial 
towns during the civil wars, and which even 
had annoyed Rome itself. 

Augustus also repaired the great Italian 
roads, which had been allowed to lapse into 
a bad condition. The public roads were 
among the most valuable, no less than the 
most durable, monuments of the power and 
greatness of the Roman nation. Some of 
these roads extended from the center of the 
city of Rome to the most distant provinces 
of the Roman Empire. The portions of the 
roads outside the city were paved with stone. 
The roads through the open country were 
at first overlaid with gravel, but were after- 
wards paved on a bed of composition, as 
may still be seen in the remains of Roman 
roads in Britain. 

The Censors had care of the public roads 
of Rome at an early period; but Augustus 
appointed Curatorcs V?ari/m (surveyors of 
the roads), who were empowered to enforce 
statute labor to keep the roads in repair, 
exemption from which labor might be pur- 
chased with money. The construdlion of 
new roads was paid for out of the revenues 
of the government, when not indebted to 
the munificence of public-spirited persons. 
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These new roads were made by the military, 
who were accustomed to labor foui hours 
daily at some useful employment in the 
open air, to keep up their health and 
strength and to fit them for military duty. 

The greatest works performed in the time 
of Augustus were those by which Rome was 
converted from a very plain city into the 
most magnificent capital in the ancient world. 
It was a favorite boast of the Emperor that 
he found Rome a city of brick, but left it a 
city of marble; and this he truly did, as the 
splendid edifices which he ereefted w'ere con- 
stru(5led principally of the latter material. 

The Roman people were not taxed or 
oppressed in any manner for the.se improve- 
ments, which were made at the personal ex- 
pen.se of the . Emperor and the wealthy no- 
bles, the latter being stimulated by the 
example of the former. Among these 
wealthy nol)les was the Emperor’s son-in- 
law, Agrippa, one of the greate.st men of the 
time, who held a distingui.shed rank in the 
Empire, being next in authority and dignity 
to Augustus hitnself. Agrippa was a great 
soldier and engineer, an eminent statesman, 
and a liberal patron of the arts. He ex- 
pended large amounts in public works, the 
greatest being the Pantheon. 

The works of Augustus were diredled to- 
wards the general embellishment of the 
city rather than the eredlion of any partic' 
ular edifice. The Campus Martius, which 
had hitherto been an open space, began to 
be covered with elegant structures ; but 
there was no royal palace, the Emperor re- 
siding in a private mansion on the Palatine 
Hill, and his mode of living being similar 
to that of the wealthy Senators and the rich 
citizens. 

Roman civilization was now rapidly 
spreading throughout the Empire. Learn- 
ing was cultivated; the country was im- 
proved; new towns were built; villas and 
ornamental gardens were constructed; r<5ads 
were made; and the people were instructed 
in many useful arts, of which they had 
hitherto been ignorant. Wherever the Ro- 
man dominion was e.stablivshed, many opu- 
lent families fixed their residence; and as 
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they were the superior pct^plt, ihe higher 
classes of the natives adopted the Khnian 
dress, language and manners. 

These opulent Romans were the means of 
improving the agriculture and horticulture 
of Europe by introducing into the Roman 
provinces the flowers and fruits of the East, 
and the cultivation of flax from Egypt, It 
was during the reign of Augustus, after 
Egypt had become a Roman province, that 
the Romans commenced using linen, a man- 
ufacture for which the Egyptians were espe- 
ciall}" famous. Glass was likewise manu- 
factured at Alexandria and sent to Rome, 
which was the great market of the time for 
the richest productions of all lands. 

The Roman manufactures were mainly 
carried on by slaves. One of these manu- 
factures was paper, made from the pai) 5 TUS 
plant obtained from Egypt. The papyrus 
])lant grows in marshy places, as high as 
ten feet. Paper was made from the thin 
coats or inner rind, by joining them to- 
gether. A layer thus prepared was laid 
on a board, and another layer was laid 
over it crosswise. These two layers being 
thus pressed together and dried in the sun 
formed a sheet of paper, A book was made 
by pasting the .sheets together in a length 
and rolling them on a stick; and the writ- 
ing was in columns, with a blank .space be- 
tween them. The.se rolls were called vol- 
umes, and were kept in ca.ses in the libraries. 
There were many book.seller.s at Rome, and 
most of them employed persons in making 
copies of the works which they had for .sale, 
a list of which was generally hung up on 
the shop door. 

The people of Rome were generally abun- 
dantly .supplied with the luxuries, as well as 
the necessaries of life, from various portions 
of the Empire. Ice and excellent cheese 
were sent from the regions of the Alps. 
Pork, geese and salt were .sent from Gaul in 
large quantities. Spices, perfumes, pre- 
cious stones and many beautiful manufac- 
tured articles were brought from the East. 
The Romans also received an abundance of 
gold, silver and iron, as tribute from differ- 
ent nations. 


Man}" manufaeflures were carried on in 
different portions of Italy; tapestry being 
made at Padua, and all kinds of steel goods 
at Como. The principal trade was in grain 
and other provisions for u.se in Rome itself. 
This important branch of commerce was 
under the immediate direeflion of the Em- 
peror, one of who.se titles was Commi.ssarv - 
General of Com. A kind of wood sent to 
Rome from Mauritania was used for making 
large tables, which were often inlaid with 
ivory and sold for such immcn.se ])rices that 
the Roman ladies were accustomed to saying 
that they had a right to be extravagant in 
pearls and jewels while their hu.sbands spent 
.so much money for such costly tables. 

One of the commodities which the Romans 
obtained from remote quarters of the globe 
was manufactured silk, which they pur- 
cha.sed from a people who visited the eastern 
part of the Roman dominions from some 
unknown land farther east; but it is uncer- 
tain whether the.se strangers were Tartars, 
Chine.se or Hindoos. 

The Romans were wholly ignorant of the 
nature of silk, not knowing how or where it 
was produced, but they were willing to pay 
any price for it becau.se it was scarce and 
beautiful. It was .sold at Rome for its 
weight in gold, .so that only ladies of the 
highest rank were able to procure it. It 
was also .so scarce that they made their 
slaves unweave the thick Eastern silks to 
manufa(5lure .slighter ones, in order that they 
might have several yards instead of one. 

Silk was worn at this period by females; 
but in the process of time the fine Roman 
gentlemen u.sed silk in their dress, either in 
the form of a toga or a scarf, or sometimes 
in another kind of loose robe, as the toga 
now began to be left off, except by clients 
when they waited on their patrons. But 
silk remained .so expensive that its use was 
frequently restridled by sumptuary laws, and 
it was usually interwoven with cotton or 
wool. It is mentioned as an illustration of 
the extravagance of the Emperor Heliogdb- 
alus that he had a robe of pure silk. 

The Romans, however, mainly displayed 
their luxury in cookery. Their tables w^ere 
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furnished with the most costly viands 
and the choicest wines, in such abundance 
that the supper of a Roman citizen when 
entertaining his friends might have served 
for a royal banquet. The dishes were fre- 
quently of embossed silver, and were so 
large that a boar might be brought whole to 
the table. About this time table-cloths be- 
gan to be used. In going home from a 
supper, gentlemen were generally attended 
by slaves carrying torches; and when a man 
of rank made his appearance in public, sev- 
eral slaves usually preceded him to clear the 
way. 

At this period the Romans appeared to 
have all the luxuries that could be procured 
by wealth; but they had become a people 
quite different from what their ancestors had 
been; and the power of the Roman Empire, 
in consequence of its vast extent, now de- 
pended upon keeping up a large military 
force. 

The reign of Augustus was mainly one of 
peace and prosperity, and was the great era 
of learning and the fine arts. Every Roman 
of rank had a library. This was the golden 
age of Eatin literature, adorned by the poets 
Virgil, Horace and Ovid, and the great his- 
torian, Eivy; all of whom were patronized 
by Augu.stus, and Virgil being so great a 
favorite that he died a very wealthy man. 

The Romans were not originally in the 
habit of treating their Emperors with much 
outward ceremony, as shown by numerous 
anecdotes related of Augustus, of which we 
will mention one as an illustration. One of 
the sovereign’s official duties was that of 
calling the citizens to account for any im- 
propriety in their behavior, as the Censors 
had been authorized to do in previous times. 
Absurd as it may appear in such an age as 
that of Augustus, persons were sometimes 
brought before a tribunal on a charge of 
waste or extravagance; and the Emperor, 
as Cen.sor, was obliged to notice the accu- 
sation. 

On one occasion a certain knight was sum- 
moned before the Empevor to answer to a 
charge of having squandered his patrimony; 
but when his defense came to be heard, it 


was. ascertained that he had augmented his 
fortune, instead of having wasted it; where- 
upon Augustus told the knight that he was 
acquitted. The knight replied : “Another 
time before you listen to a charge against 
an honest man, take care that your informer 
is honest. ’ ’ 

Some disturbances in Gaul and Spain in- 
duced the Emperor to cross the Alps and the 
Pyrenees (B. C. 27). He reduced the Can- 
tabrians, who occupied the province now 
known as Biscay, and the Asturians. In 
order to restrain these tribes in the future, 
Augustus founded several cities and pro- 
vided them with strong fortifications. While 
resting in Spain from the fatigues of his 
campaign, Augustus received ambassadors 
I from the Scythians, the Sarniatians, the 
Hindoos, and even from the Seres, who are 
believed to have been the Chinese. 

It was on his recovery from a fit of illness, 
which .spread universal joy throughout the 
Empire, that the Senate conferred the Trib- 
unate upon Augustus for life, thus render- 
ing his person sacro sanH. This dignity 
was thenceforth united with the imperial 
office, and therefore all attempts against 
the sovereign’s life became high-treason. It 
was upon entering his tenth Consulate that 
the Senate by oath approved all the a(5ls of 
Augustus, and set him entirely above the 
power of the laws. Some time afterward 
the Senate offered to swear to all the laws 
which he had already proposed, and even to 
such as he should propose thereafter. 

Notwithstanding the concentration of 
authority in his person, Augustus admitted 
every one to familiarity with him, and was 
distinguished for his affability and Conde- 
scension. Although he could condemn or 
acquit whonrsoever he pleased by his own 
sole word, he allowed the laws to take their 
proper course, and even pleaded personally 
for individuals whom he wished to protecfl.^ 

The following incidents are related of Au- 
gustus. When one of his veteran soldiers 
entreated his aid, the Emperor bade him to 
apply to an advocate; whereupon the sol- 
dier replied: “Ah! it was not by proxy 
that I served you at the battle of A<5lium.’’ 
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This answer pleased the Kmperor so highly 
that he pleaded the soldier’s cause, and 
gained it for him. On another occasion a 
petitioner approached Augustus in so awe- 
struck a manner as to excite the Emperor’s 
displeasure, which he expressed thus : 
“Imeiid, rememi)er that I am a man, and 
not an elephant. Be bolder.” At another 
time, while Augustus was sitting in judg- 
ment, Mecaenas, observing that the Em- 
peror was disposed to be severe, and not be- 
ing able to approach him, threw a paper 
into his bosom, on which was written: 
“Arise, butcher!” Augustus read the 
paper without giving any evidence of dis- 
pleasure, and, instantly rising from the 
judgment-seat, he pardoned the criminals 
whom he was about to condemn. 

The reign of Augustus, though generally 
one of peace, was disturbed by a few wars. 
Ailius Gallus failed in an attempt to con- 
quer Arabia, B. C. 24. Agrippa and Cari- 
sius subdued the Cantabrians and other 
tribes of Northern and North-western 
Spain about B. C. 19. Tiberius and Dru- 
.sus, the Emperor’s step-sons, and others, re- 
duced the tribes inhabiting the Alpine coun- 
tries of Rhaetia and Vindelicia and the 
Danubian countries of Noricum, Pannonia 
and Mersia, during twenty-five years of al- 
most uninterrupted warfare (B. C. 16-A. D. 
9); and all the.se countries w^ere formally 
annexed to the Roman Empire. 

Two other tribes besides the Vindelici and 
the Brigantes are mentioned by Horace in 
his ode celebrating the conquest of this 
country by Tiberius and Drusus, addressed 
to Augustus in the following lines: 

“Of late the Vindelician.s knew 
Thy skill in arms, and fell thy sword, 

When Drusus the Genaiini slew. 

And Brenni swift, a lawless horde. 

The towers which covered all around 
The rugged Alps’ enormous height. 

By him were loreled with the ground, 

And more than once confessed his might.” 

The most important of the wars of the 
reign of Augustus were those' with the 
Germans. In B. C. 12 the Emperor began 
a series of attacks upon the German tribes 


east of the Rhine and north of the Danube, 
for the purpose of effedling the entire sub- 
jedlion of tho.se races and extending the 
Roman dominion over the whole of Ger- 
many. The Roman armies invading Ger- 
many were commanded by Drusus until B. 

C. 9, but after the death of that prince the 
command devolved on Tiberius. Large 
Roman armies overran Germany, while Ro- 
man fleets .subdued the German coasts and 
the banks of navigable German rivers. The 
Romans eredted forts to hold the conquered 
country in subjedtion, and the Roman lan- 
guage and laws were introduced. Augustus 
suppo.sed that his annies had reduced Ger- 
many to complete subjedtion. 

The Germans, however, only submitted 
to the Roman dominion in name, their spirit 
being unsubdued, while they waited pa- 
tiently for a favorable opportunity to reco\'er 
their independence. PVom A. D. 4 to A. 

D. 8 the Germans remained quiet and seem- 
ingly submissive. Near the end of this pe- 
riod Tiberius was superseded in the com- 
mand of the Roman legions on the German 
frontier by Quintilius Varus, who had been 
Proconsul of vSyria. The new Roman com- 
mander discontinued hostile operations, ap- 
plying him.self to the organization of his 
new province, but forgetting the difference 
])etween the freedom-loving Germans and 
the .servile Syrians, the latter of whom he 
had governed with an iron hand. His harsh 
and oppressive measures caused the Germans 
to rise in armed rebellion (A. D. 9). 

The revolted Germans were under the 
leadership of the valiant Hermann, whom 
the Romans called Arminius. Hermann 
w^as a prince of the German tribe of the 
Chenrsci. He had been educated at Rome, 
and was familiar with Roman tadlics. He 
had been made a Roman citizen and a 
knight. Neverthele.ss, his German patriot- 
ism was as strong as ever, and he had for a 
long time meditated the recovery of his 
country’s independence. When Hermann 
had fully matured all his plans, he caused 
Varus to be informed that a certain tribe in 
the North of Germany had revolted from 
the Roman power. Varus was then in the 
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country of the Cherusci, near the Weser, 
and he instantly led a large army against 
the rebels. 

Hermann permitted the Roman command- 
er to penetrate with his legions far into the 
Teutoberger Wald, the difficulties of which 
were increased by the marshy nature of the 
ground, caused by heavy rains. After Va- 
rus had been thus enticed with his legions 
into the depths of the German forests, he 
found his way suddenly blocked by barri- 
cades of fallen trees; and in a narrow val- 
ley his legions were unexpectedly assailed 
by a shower of javelins from the German 
hosts under Hermann, which had b}" this 
time completely surrounded the astonished 
Roman legions. The Germans occupied 
the wooded heights on all sides, and all 
avenues of escape were cut off from the 
army under \'arus. 

The battle was renewed the following 
day, and the Roman army was literally cut 
to pieces, three legions being totally de- 
stroyed, and all the captives being sacri- 
ficed upon the altars of the German gods. 
Varus himself was wounded, and committed 
suicide in despair at his defeat and to escape 
captivity. This was one of the most terrible 
defeats that had ever attended the Roman 
arms, and put an end to the Roman power 
in Germany. The Roman garrisons through- 
out Germany were speedily overpowered 
and massacred, and within a few weeks not 
a living Roman was co be found on Ger- 
man territory. This great viClory of Her- 
mann reestablished the independence of 
Germany (A. D. 9), and the Romans never 
thereafter obtained a foothold in the coun- 
try. In recent years the Germans have 
honored Hermann with a colossal statue 
on the site of his great victory. 

The intelligence of this great catastrophe 
to the Roman arms produced consternation 
and grief at Rome; and the loss of this army 
was a terrible blow to the Emperor Augus- 
tus, who, in paroxysms of grief, exclaimed; 
“ Quintilius Varus! restore me my legions!” 
The superstitious believed that supernatural 
portents had accompanied the disaster; as 
the Temple of Mars was struck by a thun- 


derbolt, comets blazed in the heavens, and 
fieiy' spears darted from the northward into 
the camp of the Praetorian Guards. A statue 
of Victory, which had stood on the northern 
frontier of Italy, facing in the direction of 
Germany, was .said to have turned of its 
own accord, looking toward Rome. 

Though the Romans renewed the war the 
following year, and Roman legions were led 
again.st the Germans by Tiberius, they did 
no more than make retaliatory raids across 
the Rhine. Between the years A. D. 12 
and 14, Gerrnanicus, another Roman com- 
mander, pursued a similar policy, but made 
no attempt at conquest or occupation. By^ 
the will of Augustus, which was adopted as 
the policy of his successors, the Rhine was 
regarded as the frontier between the Roman 
dominions and the German territories in 
this quarter, and so remained for almost five 
centuries, until the tide of German conquest 
.swept over it and engulfed the Roman Em- 
pire, laying upon its ruins the foundations 
of the modern states of Pnirope. 

While Augustus was peacefully ruling 
over a hundred and twenty million pagans 
and pol>dheists, there occurred within the 
Pla.stern limits of his Empire an event des- 
tined to work a wonderful change in the 
future condition of the world. This event 
was the birth of Jicsus Christ— the founder 
of a great monotheistic religion, which was 
eventually to di.splace the pagan and poly- 
theistic religions of the Roman world, and 
to become the universal religion of the 
Aryan races inhabiting Europe. Jesus Christ 
was born in the year B. C. 4 — according to 
our common era — in the little village of 
Bethlehem, in Judoea, about five miles from 
Jerusalem; during the reign of Herod the 
Great, the Idumaean whom Mark Antony 
had made Tetrarch, or tributary king, of 
Judaea under the RonianA. It has been dis- 
covered that Jesus was born four years ear- 
lier than the date originally a.ssigned as that 
of his birth; but as a change of reckoning 
dates would “now cau.se great confusion, 
time is still computed from the originally- 
assigned date of his birth. 

In the midst of unparalleled power and 
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prosperity, Augustus was assailed by do- 
mestic troubles. He suffered personally 
from ill health for the greater portion of his 
life. He ardently wished to be succeeded 
by an heir of his own blood; but, though 
niarrfed three times, his only child was his 
daughter Julia, whose conducT: was so aban- 
doned and disgraceful, and caused her father 
such afllicftion, that he once resolved to put 
her to death, but was finally induced to 
spare her life and to banish her to an island 
on the Italian coast. His last wife, Livia, 
formerly the wife of Tiberius Nero, was an 
imperious woman, who, conscious of the 
#trong attachment of her husband, controlled 
him at her pleasure. She had two sons by 
her former husband, Tiberius and Drusus; 
the former of whom was of so obstinate and 
turbulent a temper that Augustus exiled 
him to Rhodes for five years. 

The conne(5lions from whom Augirstus 
would have selecfled his successor were all 
removed by death, so that he was obliged 
to appoint his obnoxious step-son Tiberius 
as his heir. He required Tiberius to adopt 
as his heir the young Germanicus, the son 
of Drusus, the brother of ^Tiberius;* and be- 
stowed upon Germanicus the hand of his 
grand-daughter Agrippina in marriage. A 
.son was born to this union during the life- 
time of Augirstus, and afterward became 
the Emperor Caligula. 

In his seventy-fourth year, Augustus be- 
gan thinking of withdrawing from the 
fatigues of government, and of making Ti- 
berius his partner in the imperial office. He 
accordingly invested his step-son with 
almost as much authority as he himself had 
exercised. He then made his will, intrust- 
ing it to the care of the Vestal Virgins; 
after which he ordered the census of the 
Roman people to be taken, showing the 
city to contain a population of four millions 
one hundred and thirty-seven thousand. 

Shortly afterward, Augustus, having ac- 
companied Tiberius in his march into Il- 
lyria, was taken ill at Naples. Hastening 
toward Rome, the illness assumed a fatal 
charadler at Nola, in Campania, and the 
Emperor was unable to proceed any farther. 


A few hours before he died, he ordered a 
mirror to be brought to him, and his hair to 
be combed and arranged with more than 
usual care ; after which he addressed his 
friends who stood around him, and asked 
them whether he had adled his part in life 
well. All having replied that he had, he 
said: “Then give’' me your applause.” 
Upon uttering these words, he expired (A. 
D. 14); after a reign of forty-five ^x'ars from 
the battle of Acftium, B. C. 31. 

The death of Augustus caused sincere 
and universal grief throughout the whole 
Roman Empire. There was a suspicion that 
he had been poisoned by his wife Li via, in 
order to obtain the succession more speedily 
for Tiberius. She was very careful to con- 
ceal his death for a time, until measures 
were proposed to transmit the imperial 
authority to her son; and when all was in 
readiness, she caused the death of her impe- 
rial husband to be made known, with the 
announcement of his appointment of Tibe- 
rius as his succeswsor. 

The honors paid to the memory of Augus- 
tus exceeded all bounds. Temples were 
ere( 5 led to his name, and divine worship was 
offered to him. A Senator named Nume- 
rius Atticus contrived to turn the extrava- 
gant adulation of the people to his own 
benefit, by swearing that he saw Augustus 
ascend to heaven; and for this oath he re- 
ceived a large sum of money. After this 
proceeding no one uttered any doubt con- 
cerning the departed Emperor’s divinity. 

Upon the death of Augustus, in the year 
A. D. 14, his step-son, Tiberius, at once 
became Emperor with the consent of the 
Roman Senate and people; and his accession 
was hailed with the most extravagant joy 
by the Senators and the knights. Tiberius 
had lived in a state of profound dissimula- 
tion under Augustus, and was not suffici- 
ently hard^’' to exhibit his real character, 
although he was now fifty-six years of age. 
He met the adulation of the Roman nobility 
with a duplicity equal to that which they 
themselves had manifested, affeefling to de- 
cline the sovereign power; but, after long 
debates, he accepted the imperial dignity. 
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In the beginning of his reign, Tiberius 
displayed only generosity, clemency and 
prudence. Having bound himself by oath 
to adhere to his illustrious predecessor’s 
policy, he aspired to gain the affec 5 lioiis or 
remove the suspicions of the virtuous Ger- 
manicus, whom Augustus had forced him 
to’ adopt as his heir. But the jealousies of 
Tiberius were intensely aggravated b}" a 
mutin}" of the Roman legions on the German 
frontier, which offered to elevate the idolized 
Germanicus to the imperial purple; but that 
prince, either from generosity or lack of 
ambition, declined to sandlion the treason, 
and thus .secured the quiet accession of his 
uncle. Nevertheless, Tiberius chose to con- 
sider Germanicus as a rival, and repaid that 
prince’s fidelity with so apparent a hostility 
that the courtiers soon discovered that the 
quickest way to secure the Emperor’s favor 
was to injure Germanicus either by word or 
deed; and thenceforth the Emperor was re- 
vSolved upon the young prince’s destru( 5 lion. 

During the early years of the reign of Ti- 
berius, Germanicus prosecuted the war 
against Hermann in Germany, and after 
several defeats he achieved some successes 
over the German chieftain. The glory 
which Germanicus thus acquired aroused 
the jealousy of Tiberius to the highest de- 
gree; and the prince was accordingly re- 
called to Rome in A. D. 17, under the pre- 
tense of rewarding him with a triumph, but 
in reality to put an end to his success, A 
multitude of Roman citizens thronged out 
to meet Germanicus at a distance of twenty 
miles from Rome. This evidence of the 
wondetful popularity of the young prince 
so alarmed the Emperor that he became 
anxious to ren^ove from the city a person 
whose mildness and virtue were so strongly 
contrasted with his own tyranny and de- 
bauchery. 

Tiberius accordingly removed Germani- 
cus from his command in Germany, and ap- 
pointed him to the government of the Ro- 
man provinces of Asia and to the direction 
of the war in the East; but at the same 
time he sent Piso, with his infamous wife, 
Plancina, into Syria, giving them secret in- 
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structions to take off Germanicus by poison. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of the un- 
scrupulous Piso to thwart Germanicus and 
to bring him into disgrace, the 3’oung prince 
succeeded in settling the affairs of Armenia, 
and in organizing Cappadocia and Commo- 
gene as Roman provinces. Germanicus 
finally died near Antioch, in Syria, A. D. 19; 
having been poisoned by Piso, who thus ac- 
complished the atrocious task for which he 
had been sent out. The grief at Rome for 
the death of Germanicus was so intense, 
and the suspicions which fell upon Piso 
were so strong, that he was arraigned for 
the murder, and only escaped the ven- 
geance of the law by committing suicide. 

Tiberius was thoroughly con.scious of his 
utter unfitness for the exalted station which 
he occupied, but he was so jealous of all the 
members of the Julian house and of his own 
relatives that he was afraid to ask the aid 
of any of them in the difficult task of gov- 
erning the Empire. Tiberius as much dis- 
trusted all the great patricians, each of whom 
he suspe( 5 led of being a rival. He therefore 
abolished the Council of State established 
b}^ Augustus, and gave way to the native 
cruelty of his disposition, causing many of 
the most eminent nobles to be put to death 
for high-treason. 

As Tiberius found the sole management 
of the affairs of the Empire too great a ta.sk 
for him, he called to his aid an assistant 
whose abilities he believed would make him 
useful, while his position would never render 
him a dangerous rival because of his insig- 
nificance. This imperial assistant or min- 
ister was a Volsiniaii knight named ^Elius 
Sejanus. The Emperor made this mini.ster 
Praetorian Prefedl, and placed such reliance 
upon him that Sejanus soon acquired the 
most complete influence over his sovereign. 
This individual, whom the Emperor consid- 
ered too obscure to be dangerous, was as 
depraved as his master, so that his name 
has pas.sed into a proverb. 

No sooner did Sejanus become the Em- 
peror’s prime minister than he secretly as- 
pired to wear the imperial purple himself, 
and sought to win the favor of the Praetorian 
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Guards, as a step in the accomplishment j 
of the objc< 5 l of his ambition. His next j 
move was to seduce Livilla, the wife of 
Drusus, the son of Tiberius; and, with her 
aid, he removed Drusus by poison, A. D. 
23. His success in pre\’enting the discovery 
of his crime made him sufficiently audacious 
to ask the Emperor’s permission to marry 
Livilla. This bold request opened the Em- 
peror’s eyes to the ambition of his favorite, 
but Tiberius allowed himself to be influ- 
enced by Sejanus, though refusing to per- 
mit the marriage which had been requested. 
The most successful scheme of vSejanus was 
the removal of Tiberius from Rome. By 
the most artful temptations, Sejanus induced 
the Emperor to relinquish the cares of gov- 
ernment to his favorite, and to retire to the 
beautiful island of Capreae, near Naples, 
where he abandoned himself to every kind 
of luxury and vice. 

Having thus the entire administration of 
the Empire in his hands, Sejanus employed 
multitudes of spies and informers to rid him- 
self of every ob.stacle in the way of his am- 
bitious designs. He caused many of the 
most eminent Romans to be put to death, 
after obliging them to submit to the useless 
mockery of a trial. In this manner he pro- 
ceeded, removing every one who seemed to 
stand between him and the imperial dignity, 
every day increasing his influence with Ti- 
berius, and his power with the vSenate. He 
first sought the destrueflion of the remaining 
members of the family of Augustus. By 
intrigue and falsehood he induced the Em- 
peror to consent to the arrest and imprison- 
ment of Agrippina, the widow of Germani- 
cus, and her .sons, Nero and Drusus, By 
his persistence he induced Tiberius to con- 
sent to his marriage with Livilla, and was 
formally betrothed to her, at the same time 
being created associate Consul with the Em- 
peror. The number of statues of Sejanus 
set up in Rome exceeded even those of the 
Emperor; and people swore by his fortune 
in the same manner as they would have 
dqiie if he had been raised to the imperial 
purple, and he was more dreaded than even 
the tyrannical Emperor himself. 


But the rapid rise of Sejanus appeared 
simply preparatory to the greatness of his 
fall. The Emperor now suddenly changed his 
policy toward his favorite, who.sc ambition 
alarmed him and cau.sed him to cea.se be- 
.stowing favors upon him. Sejanus soon 
dete( 5 led the evidences of his master’s altered 
feelings toward him; and, to .secure his own 
.safety, he organized a plot for the assassina- 
tion of the Emperor. Tiberius received se- 
cret warnings of the plot of his favorite, and 
.sent a me.ssenger to Rome with a letter to 
the Senate, instru( 5 ling him to inform Seja- 
nus that it contained an earnest recommen- 
dation to have him invested with the power 
of Tribune. 

Deceived by this hope, Sejanus hastily 
convened the vSenate; and when he presented 
him.self to that body, he was surrounded 
with a multitude of flatterers, who congrat- 
ulated him upon his new dignity. But 
when the fatal letter was read, in which he 
was charged with treason, and in which 
were given the orders for his arrest, the 
Senators at once abandoned him. Tho.se 
w'ho had been most servile in their flatteries 
of the ambitious minister now became the 
loudest in their invedlives and execrations. 
The Senate quickly pas.sed a decree condemn- 
ing Sejanus to death. This decree was 
executed the very same day, and a general 
mas.sacre of his friends and relatives at once 
followed. His innocent children, regardless 
of their tender ages, were put to death with 
circumstances of the utmost barbarity; and 
the fickle multitude broke to pieces the 
many statues which had been ereded in his 
honor (A. D. 31). 

The treachery of the one man whom he 
had trusted had the effecfl o£ making Tibe- 
rius a thorough misanthrope. His embit- 
terment toward all mankind made him more 
suspicions than ever before. Hearing for 
the first time of the murder of his son Dru- 
sus, he was .seized with alarm for his own 
security; and adluated by a desire for ven- 
geance, no less than by a wish to remove 
every one whom he regarded as dangerous 
to himself, he inaugurated such a reign of 
terrqr in Rome as the city had never before 
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•witnessed. Remaining in his beautiful re- 
treat in the island of Caprese, his rage 
was continually inflamed for further execu- 
tions; and he gave orders that whoever was i 
accused should be put to death without : 
trial, so that the entire city was filled with 
slaughter and mourning. 

Livilla, the betrothed wife of Sejanus, 
Agrippina, Nero, Drusus, and all the rela- 
tives of Oermanicus were executed. Hun- 
dreds of wealthy Romans of both sexes 
were massacred, and even innocent children 
fell vidlims to the cruelt}^ of the tyrant. A 
man named Carnulius committed suicide to 
avoid the torture designed for him, where- 
upon Tiberius exclaimed: “Ah! how 
has that man been a])le to esca])e me !” 
When a prisoner earnesth’ implored to be 
executed speedily, the tyrannical lunperor 
replied : “Know that I am not sufficiently 
your friend to shorten your torments.’’ In 
this manner lived Tiberius, odious to man- 
kind and a burden to himself. At length, 
in the twenty-second year of his reign, his 
appetite left him. 

In the reign of Tiberius the last remnants 
of Roman freedom disappeared. The Em- 
peror deprived the Comitia Tributa of the 
power to appoint magistrates, and thereafter 
all these officials were appointed by the 
sovereign. Tiberius also extended the pen- 
alties of treason to words, and even to 
thoughts. Augustus had scrupulously ob- 
served the requirements of the criminal 
laws in removing such as were obnoxious to 
him; but Tiberius abolished the right of 
trial at one blow, his vi( 5 li ms being executed 
.solely upon his order. He quartered the 
Praetorian Guards in a camp just outside 
the walls of Rome, to overawe the citizens 
into submission to his tyranny. 

It was during the reign of Tiberius that 
Jesus Christ grew up to manhood, began 
his public ministry at the age of thirty (A. 

D. 27), and was finally crucified on Mount 
Calvary, under the Praetorship of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman governor of Judaea (A. 

E. 31). In the latter years of the reign of 
Tiberius the first missionaries of Chri.st’s 
doeftrines commenced their labors, going out 


from Jerusalem to the surrounding country, 
and laying the foundations of that great 
moral and religious revolution which was 
eventually to conquer the Roman Empire 
itself. In the 3^ear of the death of Tiberius, 
Saul of Tarsus, while on his way to Da- 
mascus to persecute the followers of Jesus 
Christ, was suddenly converted to the new 
religion, of which he, under the name of 
Paul, was the great apostle and missionary 
during the remainder of his life. 

After teaching the new faith at Antioch, 
where the disciples of Christ were first 
called Christians, St. Paul carried the gos- 
pel through Asia Minor and Greece; and 
Christianity rapidly spread among the Jews, 
and also among the Eastern, or Greek, and 
the Western, or Latin Gentiles. The com- 
mingling of the Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
civilizations — the result of the conquests of 
Alexander the Great and the Romans — 
brought about the propagation and final 
triumph of this beneficent monotheistic re- 
ligion. Christianity was powerfully aided 
b}" the existence of the Roman Empire — the 
union of many polytheistic nations under 
one governnient. 

Tiberius finally fixed his re.sidence at 
Misenum, where he l^ecame a vidlini to 
fainting-fits, which all considered fatal. 
Caius Caesar, the son of Germaiiicus, sup- 
posing the Emperor to be dead, caused 
himself to be proclaimed Emperor by the 
Praetorian Guards, and went forth from the 
apartments of Tiberius amid the applauses 
of the multitude; but suddenly he was in- 
formed that Tiberius had revived. This 
unexpec 5 led intelligence alarmed the entire 
court; and every one who had before given 
evidence of his joy now affedted sorrow and 
abandoned the new Emperor, through a pre- 
tended .solicitude for the fate of the old one. 

Caius Caesar appeared stricken with dis- 
may and sat in gloomy silence, expedling 
instant death instead of the imperial dig- 
nity to which he had a.spired. Macro^^the 
commander of the Praetorian Guards, avert- 
ed this danger by smothering Tiberius with 
bed-clothes, under the pretense of keeping 
him warm. Thus died the Emperor Tibe- 
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rius, A. D. 37, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. 
During the reign of Tiberius the forms of 
the Roman constitution were retained, but 
its spirit and substance were thoroughly 
altered; and the government degenerated 
into a despotism as complete as that of an 
Oriental monarchy, the Senate simply re- 
maining in existence to register the Emper- 
or’s edidts. 

Upon the death of Tiberius, the Roman 
Senate, army and people hailed Caius Cae- 
sar as Emperor with the utmost enthusiasm, 
expedling great benefits from this son of the 
worthy Gernianicus and his wife Agrippina. 
Caius Caesar is better known as Caligula, 
a nickname given him in his childhood by 
the Roman legions in Germany, whose pet 
he was, on account of his little military 
boots, called caligcr, which he wore to please 
them. He was twent3"-six years of age at 
his accession to the imperial office, and all 
considered him a young man of an amiable 
and generous disposition. 

Caligula commenced his reign by liber- 
ating all the state prisoners, recalling all ex- 
iles, dismissing the entire multitude of spies 
and informers who had been encouraged by 
his tyrannical predecessor, and restoring the 
regular magistrates and the popular assem- 
blies. By these and other similar adls of 
magnanimity, he acquired such popularity 
that when he was stricken with illness the 
whole Empire was filled with sorrow, and 
sacrifices were offered in every temple for 
his recovery. It is probable that this at- 
tack of sickness disordered his brain, as the 
savage conducfl wdiich he thenceforth dis- 
played was only worthy of a madman; and 
his charadter underwent an entire change, 
as he degenerated into a cruel and capri- 
cious tyrant. 

At the acceSvSion of Caligula the imperial 
treasury contained a surplus amounting to 
more than a hundred million dollars of our 
mopey, but he squandered this vast sum in 
the course of several months; and to supply 
his necessities he resorted to the most op- 
pressive taxation and to an arbitrary use of 
the laws respedling treason. The estates of 


the attainted persons being forfeited to the 
Emperor, it soon became evident that to be 
a traitor in the Emperor’s eyes it was only 
necessary to be possessed of wealth. Exe- 
cutions and suicides were of frequent occur- 
rence, and the Emperor’s cruelty and wan- 
tonness increased with every additional 
vidlim. 

Caligula had a singular habit of nodding 
with his head or pointing with his finger at 
such persons as he desired to have put to 
death; and his executioners install tl}^ seized 
and despatched the vidlims. He kept a box 
of poisonous compound, which he offered to 
the more distinguished personages whom he 
desired to deprive of their lives. He ex- 
pedled them to use the poison in the same 
manner that snuff is taken. Those who 
took a pinch of- the drug died from its ef- 
feefts; while those who refused were executed 
for treason. This profligate imi)erial mon- 
ster lived in open incest with his sister Dru- 
silla until her death in A. D. 38. 

Caligula ordered all the prisoners in Rome 
to be thrown to wild beasts without trial; 
and he took a fiendish delight in witnessing 
the sufferings of his vi( 5 tinis and in protradl- 
ing their tortures, in order, as he said, that 
they might feel themselves dying. Seeing 
that none had the courage to oppose his 
sanguinary whims, he began to consider 
himself as more than a mortal being and to 
claim divine honors. He accordingly eredled 
a temple to himself as a god by the name 
of Jupiter Latiaris, and instituted a college 
of priests to superintend the worship of him- 
self. The patricians of Rome had now sunk 
so low that they contended for the privilege 
of ministering at this shrine. 

His reverence for his favorite horse Inci- 
tatus is shown by the circumstance that he 
built a stable of marble and a manger of 
ivory for the animal; and whenever the 
beast was to run a race, the Emperor sta- 
tioned sentinels on the preceding night to 
prevent the slumbers of his favorite steed 
being disturbed by any noises. He also fre- 
quently invited the horse to the imperial 
table, where the animal was fed with gilded 
oats and drank the most expensive wines 
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from jeweled goblets; and only his death 
prevented him from raising the beast to the 
office of Con'sul. • 

While Rome was scandalized by the fool- 
ish and outrageous condudl of Caligula, 
the city was suddenly astounded at the news 
that the Emperor had determined to lead an 
expedition against the Germans. The 
grandest preparations were made for this 
expedition, and Caligula condu(5ted his army 
to the sea-coast in Gaul, where he disposed 
his engines and warlike machines with great 
display, drew up his ranks in line gf battle, 
went on board a galley and coasted along 
the shore, and commanded his trumpets to 
sound and the signal to be given as if for 
battle. lie then ordered his soldiers to coi- 
led! shells from tlie beach and to put them 
into their helmets. These were called 
“spoils of the ocean.” The Emperor called 
his army together, as would a conquering 
general after a vidlory, and harangued them, 
extolling their exploits. In commemoration 
of this wonderful achievement, Caligula or- 
dered a stately to.wer to be construdled on 
the site. 

After this mockery of a triumph, Calig- 
ula returned to Rome, where he resumed 
his career of extravagances. He made 
use of a number of contrivances to imitate 
thunder, and frequently exclaimed in defi- 
ance of Jupiter: “Do you conquer me, or 
do I conquer you !” ^e affe(5led to hold 
conversations in whispers with the statue of 
that deity, and generally appeared incensed 
at its answers, threatening to .send it back to 
Greece, whence it had been brought to 
Rome. 

The crueltie.:: of Caligula increased every 
day. He caused many Senators to be put 
to death, after which he summoned them to 
appear. He cau.sed many old and infirm 
men to be cast to wild beasts to rid the state 
from such un.serviceable citizens. Every 
tenth day he sent off numbers of vic5lims to 
his menagerie, which he spoke of as “clear- 
ing his accounts.” When the supply of 
criminals was exhausted at the public games, 
he caused spectators to be seized at random 
from the multitude and to be thrown to the 
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wild beasts, first ordering their tongues to 
be cut out, in order that they might not 
shock him with their dying curses. 

On one occasion, when Caligula was 
angry at the citizens, he expressed a wish 
that the whole Roman people had but one 
head, in order that he might chop it off at 
one blow. Finding the Senate more reluc- 
tant in their adulations than he had expeeft- 
ed, the Emperor resolved to massacre the 
entire body. But the Romans had by this 
time grown tired of this wicked and con- 
temptible monster, and a plot was formed 
for the assassination of the Fmiperor. The 
leader of this conspiracy was Cherea, the 
commander of the Pnetorian Guards, whom 
Caligula had for a long time treated with 
insult. 

As the Palatine Games, which continued 
four days, were now at hand, the opportu- 
nity was considered favorable for accom- 
plishing the designs of the con .spira tors. 
The first three days were permitted to pass; 
and Cherea selecfled the fourth day, when 
the Em])eror would have occasion to retire 
through a private gallery to the baths near 
the palace, after the conclusion of the games. 
The fourth day of these games exceeded any 
of the first three days in splendor; and Ca- 
ligula appeared more sprightly and conde- 
.scending than usual, enjoying the amuse- 
ment of .seeing the people scramble for the 
fruits and other things thrown among them 
by his order, being wholly unsuspicious of 
any conspiracy again.sChim. 

. In the meantime, however, some news of 
the plot began circulating among the multi- 
tude, and the tyrant would certainly have 
di.scovered it if he would have had any 
friends remaining. A Senator standing near 
the Emperor inquired of an acquaintance 
whether he had heard anything new, and 
was answered in the negative. Thereupon 
the Senator responded: “Then you must 
know that this day will be repre.sented a 
piece called the * Death of a Tyrant. ’ ’ ’ The 
person addressed thus comprehended the 
meaning of this reply, and counseled the 
Senator to be cautious. 

The conspirators waited very anxiously 
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for many hours, and the Emperor appeared 
determined to pass the entire day without 
taking any refreshment. Cherea was exas- 
perated at this unexpe( 5 led delay , and would 
have attacked the Emperor in the midst of 
the whole multitude had he not been re- 
strained. While the arch conspirator was 
thus hesitating, one f>f Caligula’s attend- 
ants persuaded the Emperor to go into the 
bath and take some slight refreshment, in 
order that he might be better able to enjoy 
the remainder of the entertainment. When 
Caligula arose, the conspirators used every 
precaution to keep off the crowd and to sur- 
round him, on pretense of looking after his 
comfort. 

When the Emperor had entered a little 
vaulted gallery leading to the bath, Cherea 
assailed him with a dagger, striking him to 
the ground and exclaiming: “TjTant, 
think upon this !” The other conspirators 
surrounded the wounded Emperor, who was 
rCvSisting and exclaiming that he was not 
dead; whereupon they killed him with 
thirty wounds (A. D. 41). Such was the 
deserved fate of Caligula, who had reigned 
not quite four years (A. D. 37-41 ). Seneca 
.summed up his chara( 5 ler thus: “Nature 
seems to have produced him for the purpo.se 
of showing what inichief can be effed;ed by 
the greatest vices supported by the highest 
authority.” 

The vSenate claimed the right to name the 
.succe.ssor to the imperial purple; but wasted 
.so much time in discussing the proper course 
to be pursued that the Praetorian Guards 
took upon them.selves the task of giving the 
Empire a new sovereign, and accordingly 
proclaimed Ci^audius, the brother of Ger- 
manicus and uncle of Caligula, as the next 
Emperor; and the Senate was obliged to 
ratify their choice. This bold proceeding 
of the Praetorian Guards made them the 
virtual arbiters of the destinies of the Em- 
pire more than half a century thereafter, 
during which period they made and unmade 
Emperors, the Senate being obliged to con- 
firm their nomination. 

The Praetorians found Claudius concealed 
ill the palace, alarmed by his nephew’s as- 


sassination, and literally compelled him to 
assume the imperial purple. He had been 
considered half-witted from his childhood, 
and had been kept out of public life. He 
was shy, weak and awkward, and in every 
way unfitted for the government of so vast 
an Empire, particularly at the time of its 
greatest corruption. However, as he was 
honest and well-meaning, he might have 
reigned with credit had he been permitted 
to rule alone; but, during his entire ix:ign, 
this wretched idiot was a mere puppet in 
the hands of his wives and his worthless 
and unprincipled favorites, who profited by 
the Emperor’s imbecility in carrying their 
infamous designs into execution. Me.s.sal{na, 
the infamous wife of Claudius, was a mon- 
ster of wickedness. 

At the beginning of the reign of Claudius 
the con.spirators against Caligula’s life were 
punished with death, not becau.se they had 
murdered the late Emperor, but becau.se 
they were suspected of a design to restore 
the old Roman constitution. 

The Romans now determined to obtain 
full po.sscs.sion of Britain, and Claudius .sent 
his general, Aldus Plautius, to conquer the 
Ikitons. In A. D. 43 Plautius cro.s.sed the 
Briti.sh Channel from Gaul and landed on 
the .southern coast of Britain with four le- 
gions. After forcing a pa.s.sage of the 
Thames, he was joined by the Emperor 
Claudius himself. The native tribe of the 
Trinobantes, inhabiting the territory of the 
modern Essex and Hertfordshire, were 
speedily subdued; and their capital, Camu- 
lodunum, became the seat of the Roman 
provincial government. This result was 
achieved in sixteen days. 

After Claudius had returned to Rome, his 
able general, Vespasian, reduced the .south- 
western portion of the island as far as the 
Exe and the Severn. Ostorius Scdpula ex- 
tended the Roman dominion to the Wye and 
the Welsh mountains, where he met with a 
desperate resistance from the native chief, 
Carddlacus, who reigned over a tribe in the 
region of the Severn. The anny of Cardc- 
tacus was routed by the Romans, and Ca- 
rddlacus himself was soon afterward cap- 
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tured and carried a prisoner to Rome. As 
this British chief was led through the streets 
of the great city of the Caesars, loaded with 
chains, he exclaimed: “Alas! is it possible 
that a people possessed of such magnificence 
at home should envy my humble cottage in 
Britain!” The Emperor Claudius was 
greatly impressed by the bold demeanor of 
the captive chieftain, and gave him his 
freedom. 

The Roman conquests in Britain were 
quickly organized into a coinpadl Roman 
province; and Londinium (now London) 
soon became a town of great commercial im- 
portance. The conquerors brought that en- 
tire region under the influence of Roman civ- 
ilization. The Romans not only extended 
their dominion over the Britons, but im- 
proved the conquered country as well. They 
eonstrucfled roads and bridges, and cleared 
for^ts. They established military stations 
which soon became centers of education and 
law. They deepened the Thames, and be- 
gan those immeiivSe embankments of that 
river to which London really owes its ex- 
istence, without being aware of the labor 
which they bestowed upon the work. 

On the return of Claudius to Rome, the 
Senate granted him a magnificent triumph, 
in which his wife Messalina, whose scandal- 
ous condudl had now become notorious, ac- 
companied her imperial husband in a stately 
chariot. The cruelty of this woman was 
equal to her infamy, and her name has be- 
come a synonym for female vice. vShe grat- 
ified her jealousy and hatred of the nobles 
at the cost of the lives of many of them. 
She audaciously went through the forms of 
a public marriage with one of her para- 
mours, notwithstanding that her husband 
was still living. Her crimes finally became 
so intolerable that Claudius caused her to 
be put to death; and the vSenate pas.sed a 
law authorizing the Emperor to marry his 
niece Agrippina, the widow of Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, by whom she had one son, 
originally named after his father, but better 
known in history as Nero. 

Agrippina caused the philosopher Seneca 
to be recalled from exile, and made him the 


tutor of her son Nero. She also raised the 
honest Burrhus to power as the Emperor’s 
prime minister, and protC( 5 led many of the 
accused nobles. She was, however, ambi- 
tious, avaricious and cruel. She ruled her 
imperial husband at her pleasure, appeared 
with him in the Senate, occupied the same 
throne during all public ceremonies, and 
gave audience to foreign princes and am- 
bas.sadors. 

Agrippina at length induced her husband 
to adopt her sou Nero, and to bequeath to 
him the Empire, in preference to his own 
son Britannicus. Wheu Claudius mani- 
fested a disposition to restore the succession 
to his own son, Agrippina caused the Em- 
peror to be poisoned, with the aid of his own 
physician (A. D. 54). By previoti.sly gain- 
ing the commander of the Pnetorian Guards 
over to her interest, she was enabled to con- 
ceal her husband's death until she had 
taken the necessary steps for her son’s ac- 
cession to the imperial dignity. 



The reign of Nkro began full of prom- 
ise, and for five years the Roman people 
found reason to congiatulate themselves 
upon their change of Emperors. The op- 
pressive taxes of the preceding reigns were 
remitted, and the poor and deserving were 
aided by land grants. The infamous class 
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known as delator’s, who earned their living 
by accvising others of crime, were suppress- 
ed. Armenia was conquered by the Roman 
arms, and the country along “the lower 
course of the Rhine was improved by the 
constru< 5 lion of dykes to prote( 5 l that region 
against inundations. But these wise meas- 
ures were wholly due to the eminent states- 
man, Burrhus, and the distinguished phi- 
losopher, Seneca, Nero’s able and incor- 
ruptible ministers. The Emperor himself 
was from the very beginning a cruel tyrant 
and a profligate sensualist. 

Nero had been nurtured in the midst of 
crimes, and had been educated more for the 
stage than for the imperial station. He was 
only seventeen 3'ears old at his accession, 
and regarded the Empire as merely a vast 
field for the indulgence of his pa.ssions. 
He soon wearied of his mother’s imperious 
control ov^er him; and Agrippina, seeing 
herself neglected, threatened to transfer the 
imperial office to her step-son Britannicus. 
Thereupon Nero determined upon the de- 
stru( 5 lion of that young prince. Poison 
was accordingly administered to Britannicus 
by one of the Emperor’s eniLssaries, and his 
body was exhibited to the public several 
hours after his death (A. D. 55). Nero dis- 
pla^^ed so little care in concealing his part 
in the murder of the young prince that prep- 
arations were made for the funeral befoic 
the poison was administered. 

An infamous woman named Poppaea Sa- 
bina, the wife of Otho, became the Emjx.T- 
or’s mistress and instigated him to the most 
atrocious crimes. Convinced that she would 
not be able to get rid of 0 ( 5 lavia, Nero’s 
wife, and thus herself become a part- 
ner in the Empire by marrying the lim- 
peror, Poppa:?a urged Nero to murder his 
mother. Nero himself desired to be rid of 
one of whom he stood in such great fear; 
but he dreaded the resentment of the Ro- 
man people, who reverenced the last sur- 
viving representative of the family of Ger- 
manicus. After the failure of attempts to 
secretly take the life of Agrippina, Nero sent 
a body of anned men to her house, where 
they murdered her in her bed (A. D. 62). 


Shortly afterward Burrhus, the Emperor’s 
faithful minister, was murdered by poison 
at the* Emperor’s order. The death of this 
able statesman was a great public calamit5^ 
as his influence had restrained Nero from 
many extravagances in which he was dis- 
posed to indulge. The successor of the 
virtuous Burrhus as the Emperor’s minister 
was Tigellinus, a man infamous for many 
crimes; and Nero gave free reign to his base 
propensities. The debauched Emperor ban- 
ished Seneca from his court, divorced Oc- 
tavia and afterwards caused her to be mur- 
dered, and finally married Poppoea. 

In A. D. 61 Suetonius Paulinus, the Ro- 
man commdnder in Britain, determined to 
subdue the island of Mona (now Anglesey), 
the chief seat of the Druids, which afforded 
a refuge to the disaffecfled Britons. The 
.strait separating the island from the main- 
land was crossed b}' the Roman infantr^^ in 
shallow ves.sels, while the cavalry swam 
their horses across. The Britons sought to 
prevent the Romans from landing on the 
vsacred island. The native warriors stoutly 
defended the shore, while the Druids and 
the women rushed about among their troops 
with flaming brands and disheveled hair, 
uttering the most terrible cries and impre- 
cations. The superstitious Romans were for 
the time stricken with terror by these 
strange sounds, but vSuetonius .soon rallied 
his troops and led them to the attack. The 
Britons suffered an overwhelming defeat; 
the Druids were themselves bunied in the 
fires w^hich they had kindled for their ex- 
pecfled captives; and the sacred groves and 
altars of the natives were destroyed. 

Suetonius was entirely mistaken in sup- 
posing that this bold blow at the Druidical 
religion would frighten the Britons into 
.submission to the Roman powder. While he 
was absent in Angle.sey, the Britons on the 
mainland rose in revolt, being led by the 
valiant Boadicda, Queen of the Iceni, whose 
daughter had been outraged by the Romans, 
while she herself h^d been scourged with 
rods by them. The revolted Britons sud- 
denly and unexpe< 5 ledly attacked the Ro- 
man colonies and garrisons in the island, 
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burned London and massacred seventy thou- 
sand Romans (A. D. 61). The next year 
Suetonius avenged the slaughter of his 
countrymen in a terrible battle, in which he 
defeated Boadicea and slew eighty thousand 
Britons (A. D. 62). In despair at this de- 
feat and to escape capture, Boadicea com- 
mitted suicide by taking poison. Suetonius 
Paulinus thus suppressed this formidable 
insurredlion against the Roman power in 
Britain. 

A tour through Italy afforded Nero an 
opportunity to appear as a singer on the 
stage at Naples, and he was exceedingly 
delighted by the applause with which the 
multitude greeted him. Soon after his re- 
turn to Rome, in A. D. 64, a frightful con- 
flagration lasting nine days destroyed ten 
of the fourteen regions of the city; and it 
was generally believed that the fire had been 
kindled by Nero’s secret orders. It is said 
that, while the fire was raging, the Emperor 
was sitting upon a tower on the Esquiline 
Hill, enjoying the scene, and singing in a 
theatrical manner, to the music of his harp, 
The Sack of Troy. 

In order to withdraw the blame of the 
cause of this calamity from himself, Nero 
charged it upon the Christians, of whom 
there were at that time quite a number in 
Rome; and the result was the first of the ten 
great persecutions of the Christians under 
the auspices of Roman Emperors. Thou- 
sands of these unfortunate people were 
cruelly tortured and put to death, among 
whom were the apostles Petqr and Paul. 
Some were covered with the skins of wild 
beasts, and in that disguise they were de- 
voured by dogs. Some were crucified, and 
others were burned alive. Nero himself, 
attired as a charioteer, witnessed their tor- 
tures from his gardens, where he entertained 
the people with their sufferings. 

Concerning this fire and the relation of 
the Christians to it, the renowned Roman 
historian, Tacitus, who was bom in Nero’s 
gives an interesting account. Allud- 
ing to the design of the Emperor to divert 
suspicion from himself, Tacitus sa3^s; “With 
this view, Nero inflidled the most exquisite 


tortures on those men who, under the vul- 
gar appellation of Christians, were already 
branded with deserved infamy. They de- 
rived their name and origin from one 
CHRI.ST. who in the reign of Tiberius had 
suffered death by the sentence of the Procu- 
rator Pontius Pilate. For a while this dire 
superstition was checked, but it again burst 
forth; and not only s pread itself over Judaea, 
the first seat of this mischievous sedl, but 
was even introduced into Rome, the common 
asylum which receives and protedls whatever 
is impure, whatever is atrocious. The con- 
fessions of those who were seized discovered 
a great multitude of their accomplices, and 
they were all conviefted, not so much for the 
crime of setting fire to the city, as for their 
hatred of human kind. Some were nailed 
on crosses, others sewn up in the skins of 
wild beasts and exposed to the fury of dogs; 
others, again, smeared over with combusti- 
ble materials, were used as torches to illu- 
minate the darkness of the night. The 
gardens of Nero were destined for the mel- 
ancholy specftacle, which was accompanied 
with a horse-race, and honored with the 
presence of the Emperor, who mingled with 
the populace in the dress and attitude of a 
charioteer. The guilt of the Christians de- 
served indeed the most exemplary punish- 
ment, but the public abhorrence was changed 
into commiseration, from the opinion that 
those unhappy wretches were sacrificed, not 
so much to the public welfare, as to the 
cruelty of a jealous tyrant.” 

Nero likewise persecuted the Jews. Only 
* four of the fourteen regions, or wards, of 
I Rome remained inhabitable after the great 
I conflagration. Nero is believed to have or- 
dered the buniing of the city on account of 
disgust with its narrow and winding streets. 
At any rate, he availed himself of the op- 
portunity to rebuild the city in more regular 
and spacious proportions. The houses were 
now constructed of stone and rendered fire- 
proof; each being surrounded with balco- 
nies, and separated from other houses by 
lanes of considerable width ; while an 
abundant supply of water was introduced 
into every dwelling. 
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Nero’s palace having been destroyed by 
the fire, he erected a new palace, called his 
Golden Housc^ on a scale of magnitude and 
splendor never before witnessed in Rome. 
The porticos surrounding this niagnificent 
edifice were three miles in length, and rested 
on pillars. Within the enclosure formed 
by these porticos were artificial lakes, ex- 
tensive woods, parks, gardens, orchards, 
vineyards, etc. An artificial lake filled the 
valley afterwards occupied by the Flavian 
Amphitheater, or Colosseum. The entrance 
of the Golden House was of sufficient 
height to admit a colossal statue of Nero 
himself, one hundred and twenty feet high. 
The roof of this splendid imperial mansion 
was covered with golden tiles. The walls 
were also gilded and elegantly adorned with 
precious stones and mother-of-pearl. The 
ceiling of one of the banqueting-rooms rep- 
resented the firmament beset with stars, mov- 
ing constantly, night and day, and shower- 
ing perfumed water upon the guests. 

The extravagant expenditures caused by 
this magnificent striic5lure, by the rebuild- 
ing of the city, and by the Emperor’s lux- 
uries, exhausted the public treasury, and 
led to a system of plunder and extortion 
which almost brought about the dissolution 
of the Empire. Italy, the provinces, and 
the confederate nations were pillaged and 
laid waste. The temples of the gods and 
private dwellings were stripped of their 
treasures, but 3’ct sufficient could not be ob- 
tained to support the Emperor’s unbounded 
prodigality. 

A conspiracy was formed against the ty- 
rannical Emperor by Cneius Piso, and many 
of the Roman nobility became connecfled 
with it. The deteeftion of this plot gave 
Nero an opportunity to glut his bloodthirsty 
disposition. Most of the prominent nobles 
were deprived of their lives, and among 
other vi(5lims weie Lucan, the poet, and 
Seneca, the philosopher. About the same 
tiine Nero killed his second wife, Poppaea, 
by a kick. He openly encouraged the most 
shocking vices, and publicly participated in 
the perfonnances of the circus and the the- 
ater, being ambitious of the reputation of 


a musician and a charioteer. In the /ery 
midst of his massacres, Nero appeared on 
the stage and won a prize for music. 

Not satisfied with his Italian renown, he 
visited Greece to display his musical skill 
at the Olympic Games, and received great 
applauses. He won prizes at the Olympic 
Games in A. I). 67, the games having been 
postponed two years for his accommodation. 
He likewise personally engaged in the mu- 
sical exercises of the Isthmian Games while 
on his visit to Greece, and on this occasion 
he caused a singer whose voice drowned his 
own to be put to death. On returning to 
Rome he entered the city through a breach 
in the walls, in accordance with the old 
Grecian custom; but the eighteen hundred 
garlands which the servile Greeks had 
showered upon him indicated the decay of 
the ancient Grecian heroic spirit more than 
the glory of the imperial vidlor. 

The lower classes of the Roman people 
did not feel anything of the imperial des- 
potism, and manifested no sympathy with 
the nobles in their calamities, still remem- 
l:)ering the former oppressions which they 
had endured at the hands of the aristocracy. 
They were also won to the Emperor by a 
monthly distribution of corn, by occasional 
gifts of wine and meat, and by the splendid 
shows of the circus. In short, the times of 
imperial tyranny were the golden days of 
the Roman poor; and Nero’s popularity 
with the mob vastly exceeded that of the 
most distinguished charadlers of the days 
of the Republic. 

While Nero was visiting Greece, the 
Jewish rebellion began which finally ended 
in the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
Jewish nation. Fear and suspicion hurried 
the Emperor on to a(5ls of greater barbarity. 
By a rapid succession of executions and as- 
sassinations, he removed the wealthiest, the 
most powerful, and the most virtuous of the 
Romans, and all the descendants of Augus- 
tus. Finally he wreaked his vengeance on 
the Roman commanders in the remote prov- 
inces. The virtuous Corbulo, who won 
victories over the Parthians and conquered 
Armenia, was arrested and executed; while 
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RufiivS and Scribonius, the commanders of 
the Roman army in German3% avoided a 
similar fate by committing suicide. 

It now became apparent to the other Ro- 
man commanders that they could only save 
themselves by open rel^ellion. Accordingly 
formidable insurreeflions broke out simulta- 
neously in the Western provinces of the 
Empire. Julius Vindex, the Roman Pro- 
consul of Gaul, unfurled the standard of re- 
volt in that province; while vServius Sulpicius 
Galba headed an outbreak in Spain. From 
that moment the detestable tyrant regarded 
his utter ruin as nearly certain. 

Nero was informed of Galba ’s revolt 
while he was at supper, and was instantly 
stricken with such horror that he overturned 
the table with his foot, thus breaking two 
highly valuable crystal vases. He then fell 
into a swoon, and when he recovered con- 
sciousness he tore his clothes and struck his 
head, exclaiming that he was completely 
undone. He next asked for the aid of Eo- 
custa, a woman celebrated in the art of poi- 
soning, to supply him with the means of 
death. As he was foiled in this design, and 
as the rebellion assumed alarming propor- 
tions, he ran from house to house, but all 
doors were closed against him. 

Nero then desired that one of his favorite 
gladiators would kill him, but none complied 
with his wd.shes. Thereupon he exclaimed 
in utter despair: “Alas! have I neither 
friend nor enemy!” He then ran forth in 
utter desperation, seemingly determined to 
cast himself into the Tiber; Imt, as his 
courage failed him, he made a sudden stop, 
and asked for some sacred place where he 
would be able to summon his fortitude and 
encounter death with resolute spirit. In 
this dilemma, Phaon, one of Nero’s own 
freedmeif; offered the Emperor his country- 
hou.se, about four miles distant, where he 
would be able to conceal himself for some 
time. Nero gladly accepted this offer, and 
mounted on horseback, with his head cov- 
ered and his face hidden in his handker- 
chief, and attended by four of his domestics. 

Though Nero’s journey w^as .short, it w^as 
full of adventures. An earthquake gave 


him the first alarm. The lightning next 
flashed in his face. He heard around him 
only confu.sed noi.ses from the camp and the 
cries of the people uttering innumerable im- 
precations upon his head. He was met on 
the way by a traveler, wdio .said: “There 
go men in pursuit of Nero.” Another in- 
quired of him whether there were any news 
of Nero in the city. In the midst of the.se 
encounters, Nero’s horse became frightened 
at a corpse lying near the road. The Em- 
peror dropped his handkerchief, whereupon 
a .soldier in pa.ssing b\' recognized him. The 
.soldier addre.ssed Nero l)y name; and the 
Emperor lea]>ed from his horse, abandoned 
the higliwa}’, and entered a thicket leading 
toward the back portion of Phaon ’s hou.se, 

I making the best of his wa\' among the reeds 
I and brambles with which the place was 
! overgrown. 

I The Senate, meanwhile, di.scovering that 
the Preetorian Guards had sided witli Galba, 
proclaimed that commander Emperor, and 
condemned Nero to suffer death “according 
to the rigor of the ancient laws.” When 
the tyrant was informed of this aeffion of 
the Senate, he iiKjuired for the meaning 
thereof, and was told that the criminal was 
to be strip])ed naked, to be set in a pillory, 
and to be beaten to death with rods. Nero was 
.so terrified at this information that he .seized 
two poniards which he had brought with 
him, and threatened to ^stab him.self; but, as 
he again lost courage, he returned the weap- 
ons to their sheaths, pretending that the 
critical moment had not yet arrived. 

The cowardly tyrant then desired Sporus, 
one of his attendants, to begin the lamen- 
tation which was in use at funerals. He 
next implored one of tho.se around him to 
die, in order to give him courage by his ex- 
ample. He afterwards commenced reproach- 
ing him.self for cowardice, exclriiming; ‘ ‘Does 
this become Nero? Is this trifling well- 
timed? No! let me l)e courageous ! ” In 
short, the fallen tyrant had no time to lose, . 
as the .soldiers who pursued him were ju.st 
I then approaching the hou.se. When Nero 
heard the sound of their horses’ feet, he set a 
dagger to his throat, with which he inflidled 
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a fatal wound upon himself, with the aid of 
Epaphroditus, his secretary. 

Before the Emperor was quite dead, the 
officer sent by the Senate arrived and en- 
deavored to stop the flow of blood, Nero 
looked at this officer sternly, and said : “It 
is too late. Is this your fidelity?” With 
his eyes fixed and frigfltfully staring, the 
Emperor then expired. His body received 
a private but honorable burial; and many 
of the lower classes, whose favor he had 
won b}" his extravagant liberalities, lament- 
ed his death, honored his memory, and 
brought flowers to decorate his tomb. 

Galba was proclaimed Emperor, upon 
the death of Nero, A. D. 68. He was de- 
scended from an illustrious family, and was 
in the seventy -third year of his age at the 
time of his accession. He proceeded slowly 
on his journey toward Rome; and Nymphid- 
ius, Nero’s minister, took advantage of 
this circumstance to make an effort to ob- 
tain the imperial purple for himself, by brib- 
ing the Praetorian Guards. But the conduct 
of Nymphidius during Nero’s reign had 
rendered him so deservedly unpopular that 
the very soldiers who had accepted his 
bribes assassinated him. This rash conspir- 
acy caused Galba to sully the beginning of 
his reign by harsh proceedings, which of- 
fended his subje( 5 ls, who had not anticipated 
such a policy. 

Although the new Emperor was virtuous 
himself, it was soon observed that he was 
the mere instrument of unworthy favorites, 
who, under the sanction of the Emperor’s 
name, plundered the people and deprived 
the soldiers of their usual donations. In 
consequence of a revolt of the Roman le- 
gions in Germany, Galba named Cneius Piso, 
who was highl>' esteemed, as his succes.sor. 
But this appointment highly incemsed Otho, 
Nero’s favorite, and the first hu.sband of 
Poppaea, Nero’s infamous mistress and sec- 
ond wife. Otho had been the foremost to 
espouse Galba’s cause. Profiting by the 
disaffedlion of the Praetorian Guards, he 
proceeded to their camp, and easily induced 
these turbulent soldiers to proclaim him 
Emperor; and Galba lost his life in the 


struggle to preserve his power (A. D. 69). 

Otho, the "new Emperor, was simply a 
passive instrument in the hands of the li- 
centious soldiery. His debaucheries had 
completely worn him out, and he was in no 
way fitted for th^high station which he had 
usurped. He had been scarcely invested 
with the imperial dignity than he found a 
competitor in the person of Vitellius, the 
commander of the Roman legions in Lower 
Germany. Otho hastily left Rome to take 
the field against his rival. Both parties ap- 
proached each other so precipitately that 
three considerable battles occurred within 
the space of three days. 

Finally Otho’s forces were disastrously 
defeated at Bedriacum, near Cremona; and 
when Otho was informed of this catastrophe, 
he assembled his remaining troops, thanked 
them for their loyalty, and announced his 
purpose of giving up the struggle, in order 
to avoid any further bloodshed. He com- 
mitted suicide the same night, after a reign 
of only three months and five days (A. D. 
69). His death was sincerely lamented by 
his soldiers, and his determination to die in 
order to save his subjects from tlie horrors 
of civil war had something truly heroic in it. 

Vitellius was in the meantime pro- 
claimed Emperor by the Senate (A. D. 69). 
He instantly pardoned all Otho’s partisans, 
and then proceeded to Rome in all the 
splendor and magnificence which he was 
able to command. While he was sitting in 
painted galleys, bedecked with garlands and 
flowers, and feasting on delicacies, his licen- 
tious troops were engaged in plundering 
without restraint. The new Emperor en- 
tered Rome as if he were taking possession 
of a conquered city, and the Senate and 
the people marched before hitn as if he had 
taken them prisoners in battle. After he 
had harangued the citizens and received the 
homage which his liberal promises had 
drawn from the people, he quietly estab- 
lished himself in his palace, to enjoy the 
pleasures which his gluttony and his luxu- 
rious habits had caused him to regard as the 
main happiness of his life. 

Vitellius entrusted the administration of 
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public affairs to the vilest of his worthless 
favorites, and the soldiers became effeminate 
and forgetful of the art of war amid their 
unrestrained debaucheries. The Emperor 
only thought of enjoying himself with 
costly viands, and had acquired the art of 
renewing the pleasure of his meals by dis- 
gorging the food which had already min- 
istered to his appetite. His gluttony was 
simply indescribable. He invited himself to 
the various meals of the day with different 
individuals. The influence which his cour- 
tiers wielded over him depended upon the 
frequency of their entertainments and their 
skill in conducfling them. His brother Lu- 
cius gave him a dinner consisting of two 
thousand dishes of fish and seven thousand 
dishes of fowl. A dish, called the “Shield 
of Minerva,’’ was an olio composed of the 
sounds of the fish called scarrus, the brains 
of woodcocks and pheasants, the tongues 
of rare birds, and the spawn of lampreys 
from the Caspian Sea. 

Not satisfied with the gratification of his 
appetite, Vitellius sought pleasure in deeds 
of cruelty. He even put to death without 
scruple those who dined or supped with him 
at the same table. While visiting one of 
his parasites who was lying ill with a burn- 
ing fever, he put poison in a cup of water 
and administered it to the sufferer with his 
own hand. This imperial monster even 
asserted that he derived pleasure from the 
sufferings of his vidlims. On one occasion, 
when he had condemned a man to death, he 
caused the unfortunate man’s sons to be 
executed for begging their father’s life. 
When a Roman knight was led forth to be 
executed, and hoped to save his life by an- 
nouncing that he had made the Emperor 
his heir, Vitellius examined the will, and, 
thus ascertaining that he was simply joint 
heir with another, he cau.sed the death of 
both the knight and the associate heir for 
the purpose of obtaining the entire estate 
himself. 

The intolerable tyrannies and cruelties 
of Vitellius soon exasperated even the 
most servile of the Romans. The legions 
in Judaea under Vespasian, then engaged in 


the siege of Jerusalem, rose in revolt and 
proclaimed their general Emperor; and the 
Roman armies in Moesia, Pannonia and 
Egypt likewise revolted. The revolted 
troops at Alexandria proclaimed Ve.spasian 
Emperor without his consent, but his legions 
forced him to accept the imperial dignity. 
He assembled his officers to consult about 
what ac5lion should be taken in this emer- 
gency; and it was decided that Vespasian’s 
son Titus should prosecute the war against 
the rebellious Jews, that Mucianus should 
lead the greater part of the legions to Italy, 
and that Vespasian should levy a new army 
in the East. 

When Vitellius was informed of the re- 
volt, he prepared for a struggle to uphold 
his power and dignity. His army, com- 
manded by Valens and CGCcma, encountered 
the legions of Vespasian, commanded by 
Antonins Primus, near Cremona. On the 
eve of a battle, Caecina deserted to Vespa- 
sian; but Antonins attacked the troops who 
remained loyal to Vitellius. The battle con- 
tinued until night and was renewed the 
next morning, when the legions of Vitellius 
gave way and were routed with the loss of 
thirty thousand men. The vi<5lorious army 
of Antonins then marched toward Rome, 
but was opposed by a small body of troops 
w^ho guarded the passes of the Apennines. 

When Vitellius was informed that his 
fleet had pronounced against him, he offered 
to resign the imperial office to Vespasian. 
In the confusion which these proceedings 
occasioned at Rome, one Sabinus seized the 
Capitol, but was attacked by the troops of 
Vitellius; and the Capitol was set on fire 
during the struggle, and completely de- 
stroyed, with all its valuable furniture, orna- 
ments, works of art, and ancient public 
records. The vidlorious Antonius disre- 
garded all the messages and offers of Vitel- 
lius by marching to Rome without delay. 
He attacked the city on three sides, drove 
the defenders inside the walls, and slaugh- 
tered a vast number of them. The reckless 
and abandoned populace of the city appeared 
utterly insensible to the disgrace of the 
Empire. While scenes of bloodshed and 
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horror appeared all around them, they cele- 
brated the riotous feast of the Saturnalia, 
and thought of nothing but drunkenness 
and debauchery. 

Amidst this chaos of slaughter, riot and 
vice, the miserable Vitellius wandered about 
deserted even by his own slaves. Finally 
the vidlorious army of Antonins obtained 
possession of the city, and the wretched 
Emperor was dragged from the obscure 
hiding-place in which he had sought to con- 
ceal him.self. With the hope of prolonging 
his miserable existence, he humbly entreated 
to be kept in prison until the arrival of Ves- 
pasian, to whom he promised to communi- 
cate important .secrets. But his petition 
was of no avail. The soldiers of Antonins 
bound his hands, put a halter around his 
neck, and dragged him half naked into the 
Forum, heaping upon him insults and 
curses. They tied his hair backwards, and 
held the point of a .sword under his chin to 
prevent him from hiding his face. Some 
bespattered him with mud, .some struck him 
with their fists, while others ridiculed his 
red face and his immen.se corpulence. At 
last the>' killed him with blows, dragged 
his body through the streets, and cast it 
into the Tiber. 

Thus ended the reign of Vitellius, which 
had lasted but eight months and five days 
(A. D. 69). He was the most beastly of all 
the Roman Emperors. The soldiers took 
advantage of the opportunity for plunder by 
pursuing the fugitives into the houses and 
temples and committing every kind of rapine 
and cruelty. But the.se atrocities were 
stopped upon the arrival of Mucianus, Ves- 
pasian’s general, and tranquillity was re- 
stored in Rome. The Senate and the army 
united in proclaiming Vespasian Emperor, 
and messengers were sent to him in Egypt, 
requesting him to return to Rome (A. D. 69). 

Vespasian comrttanded the Roman armies 
in. the East during the events which resulted 
in investing him with the imperial pui-ple. 
His arrival in the city reestablished tran- 
quillity and .spread universal joy throughout 
the Empire. He first applied himself to 
restoring the discipline of the army. He 


then revived the authority of the Senate, 
and supplied its diminished ranks with emi- 
nent men from the provinces and the colo- 
nies. He finally reformed the courts of law, 
which had longed cea.sed showing an}^ re- 
gard for justice. Vespasian’s virtues, sup- 
ported by a firm temper, led to a vast im- 
provement in the social condition of Rome. 
His exce.ssive love of money was his only 
fault. He was the first good and able Em- 
peror that Rome had after Augustus. 

At the beginning of Vespasian’s reign a 
dangerous revolt broke out in Roman Oer* 
many, under the leadership of Civilis, who 
endeavored to establish an independent state 
in that quarter. The revolt extended to the 
eastern portion of Gaul, and Civili.s induced 
Sabinus and Classicus to proclaim a Gallic 
empire. The Gauls declined to- take part in 
the revolt; and Cerialis, Vespasian’s general, 
very easily restored tranquillity to that prov- 
ince, after which he pa.s.sed into Roman Ger- 
many and drove Civilis across the Rhine 
(A. I). 69-70.) 

The Jews, who had risen in rebellion 
against the Roman power during Nero’s 
reign, were subdued during Ve.spasian’s 
reign, when they were destroyed as a nation. 
Jerusalem was taken by the Roman legions 
under Titus, the .son of Vespasian, after one 
of the most remarkable sieges on record, 
the Jew^s defending the Holy City with an 
army of six hundred thou.sand men. The 
city and the Temple were reduced to a heaj) 
of ruins by the conquering Romans; and 
many of the vanquished Jews fell by the 
.swords of the Romans, or died by their own 
hands, while thousands were .sold into 
.slavery (A. D. 70). Among those taken 
prisoners by the Romans was the great Jew- 
ish historian Josephus, who wrote a com- 
plete history of the Jewi.sh race in Greek. 
Ever since the destrudlion of Jerusalem by 
Titus, the Jews have been dispensed over 
ever}" part of the earth. 

Titus and his father were honored with a 
splendid triumph at Rome beftiuse of this 
great vidlory, and the rich ornaments of the 
Temple were displayed in the procession. 
A triumphal arch was likewise eredled to 
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Titus, and on it were sculptured repre- 
sentations of his great deeds. This inter- 
esting strudlure is still in existence. 

During the reign of Vespasian the Ro- | 
mans under Cereali:: extended their domin- 
ions in Britain. In A. L). 78, Cneius Julius 
Agricola, a native of Gaul, was sent to Brit- 
ain, and administered the Roman govern- 
ment in that country for seven years, during 
which he subdued the whole of what is now 
embraced in England. He was justly cele- 
brated for his great abilities as a general and 
a statesman. He first recovered the island 
of Mona (now Anglesey) from the Ordo- 
vices. His success was owing no less to his 
promptitude than U) his valor. He made 
his appearance in the hostile country before 
the enemy were aware that he had passed 
the frontiers; and the Ordovices, discon- 
certed by his sudden attack, consented to 
^icknowledge the Roman sway. He attacked 
the Brigantes and other tribes between the 
Wash and the Tyne, and reduced the whole 
of Britain as far north as the river Tyne and 
Solway Frith, between which he erecfled a 
line of forts to protecfl the Roman dominions 
in the island against the incursions of the 
savage Pi( 5 ls and Scots from Caledonia (A. 
D. 79). 

Having restored tranquillity to the Em- 
pire, Ve.spasian had the sati.sfacflion of clos- 
ing the Temple of Janus, which had stood 
open for six years. He next devoted him- 
self to the ta.sk of securing the welfare of 
his subje( 5 Is by moral as well as political re- 
forms. He restored the old di.scipline of the 
Roman army. He likewise abridged and 
improved the course of proceedings in courts 
of justice, and it was said that no person 
suffered from injustice or from a severe de- 
cree during his entire reign. 

Vespasian carefully fostered the arts and 
sciences, restored the public buildings, and 
improved the city. He patronized Jo.sephus, 
the Jewish historian; Quintilian, the rhet- 
orician; and Pliny, the naturalist. He in- 
vited the moit celebrated masters and artifi- 
cers from every part of the world to Rome. 
He restored the Capitol to its original splen- 
<Jor. He built the famous Flavian Amphi- 


theater, whose ruins, now known as the 
Colosseum, bear testimony to the grandeur 
and magnificence of ancient Rome. He 
likewise founded new cities, and repaired 
the old ones which had suffered from the 
ravages of his predecessors. 

Vespasian was as much celebrated for his 
clemency as for his wisdom. He settled a 
handsome dowry on the daughter of Vitel- 
lius, and refused to punish certain con.spira- 
tors who had plotted against him. The 
onlyT^xception to his merciful and forgiving 
policy occurred in the case of Julius vSabinus, 
who had proclaimed himself limperor on 
the death of Vilellius. After being defeated 
b}^ Vespasian \s army, t!\is rash aspirant for 
the imperial dignity concealed himself for 
nine years in a cave, where he was attended 
b}' his faithful wife Empona, who provided 
him with the means of subsistence. vSabinus 
was finally discovered and conveyed a pris- 
oner to Rome, where he was put to death. 

Notwithstanding the wisdom with which 
Ve.sparian administered the government, he 
has been charged with avarice and rapacity. 
He revived taxes which had fallen into dis- 
use, and was believed to have obtained large 
profits by speculations in trade; but may 
have had justification therefor in the im- 
poverished condition of the public treasury 
at the time of his accession, and the neces- 
sities occasioned by the incursions of the 
barbarians, who ravaged the Eastern prov- 
inces of the Empire until they were finally 
defeated by Titus. 

Ve.spasian died of an illness in Cantpania, 
in A. D. 79, after a reign of ten years, and 
was succeeded by his son Titus, the con-*- 
queror of Jerusalem; though his other .son, 
Domitian, made some opposition, alleging 
that his father’s will had been altered. Ti- 
tus had been fond of pleasure and di.ssipa- 
tion in his youth; but, as soon as he obtained 
the imperial purple, he reformed his habits 
and became a model of regularity and mod- 
eration. He acquired the well-merited title 
of the “Delight of Mankind,” in conse- 
quence of his generosity, his love of justice, 
his hatred of informers, his care to prevent 
dissensions, his obliging disposition, and his 
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readiness to do good on all occasions. Hav- 
ing called to mind one evening that he had 
not performed any beneficent deed during 
the day, he exclaimed: “ I have lost a day! ” 
In the first year of the reign of Titus 
(August 24, A. D. 79), occurred the most 
terrible eruption of the volcano of Vesuvius 
ever known, completely destroying the two 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. The 
elder Pliny, the great naturalist, perished at 
the destrudlion of Pompeii. Though most 
of the inhabitants of the two cities *may 
have had sufficient warning of the approach- 
ing calamity to enable them to flee, which 


it; and two skeletons were inside this mould, 
the larger having a gold chain around its 
neck and rings on its fingers. In the bar- 
racks were found the remains of two soldiers 
chained to the stocks, who had doubtless 
been forgotten amid the terror, the darkpess 
and confusion of that terrible day. Those 
who made their escape from the unfortpnate 
cities would most naturally have taken all 
their most valuable effedls with them; nor 
could they have imagined that what they 
left behind them would be of so much his- 
torical importance in subsequent * times, 
when, every other vestige of the domestic 
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most of them may have done, it is very evi- 
>Ient that some of them delayed their flight 
until it was too late to save themselves, as 
is fully proven by the remains of human 
beings, found in situations showing how in- 
stantaneously they were overtaken by death. 

The bodies of .seventeen persons were 
thus discovered in the cellar of a house at 
Pompeii, inclo.se(j in a hard substance, which 
probably burst into a liquid form into the 
vault and hardened as it cooled. When 
this cellar was excavated, the perfect mould 
of a woman with a child in her arms was 
found in the solid substance that had filled 


life of the Romans would have been obliter- 
ated long before. 

The houses of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and perhaps those of all other provincial 
towns of Italy in Roman times, were per- 
haps only one or two stories high, and con- 
sisted of a number of small rooms around a 
court, over the entrance of which the own- 
er’s name was written. The shops were 
open to the streets, with folding doors, like 
a coach-house, and which hadftgns painted 
over them, denoting the trade carried on in- 
side the house. Many of these houses at 
Pompeii were taverns, where hot wine and 
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a liquor believed to have been mead were 
vSold. Some of the wine was yet remaining 
in earthen vessels called amphorce, and drink- 
ing cups were standing on the marble slabs, 
when the buried cities were unearthed. 
Olives were likewise found in a jar in a re- 
markable state of preservation. A box of 
pills, stood on the counter of an apothecary. 
In a fruiterer’s shop were chestnuts, wal- 
nuts and almonds, without any evidences of 
decay. 

The articles for domestic and professional 
use closely resembled those which we use, 
thus showing that the Romans were abso- 
lutely familiar with the useful arts. Needles, 
scissors, compasses, fine surgical instru- 
ments, .silver' spoons, all kinds of kitchen 
implements, and tools for working at various 
trades, are among the relics so wonderfull}'’ 
preserved. The most wonderful .specimens of 
Roman art are the metal stamps which the 
trades people u.sed in marking their goods 
and in impressing letters on wax to teach 
children the art of reading. 

During the reign of Titus, Julius Agricola 
continued his conquests in Britain; and, in 
his third and fourth campaigns, he reduced 
the Scotch Lowlands, extending the Roman 
dominion as far north as the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde. 

The good Titus died of a fever in A, D. 
81, after a short reign of only two years, and 
was succeeded by his brother Domitian, 
who was suspedled of having cau.sed his 
death by poison. The new Emperor com- 
menced his reign with the chara( 5 ler of a 
liberal, just and humane .sovereign. He 
refused the legacies which had been be- 
queathed to him, because the testators had 
children of their own. He sat for entire 
days engaged in the work of revising the 
sentences of the judges, and abhorred all 
kinds of cruelty to such a degree that he 
forbade the sacrifice of oxen. He furni.shed 
new books to the libraries which had suf- 
fered from fire, and sent persons to Alex- 
andria to ffan.scribe manuscripts for this 
purpose. 

But these fair promises with which Do- 
mitian had opened his reign were soon 
66 


blighted. His mind had become absorbed 
with the pursuits of archery and gaming; 
and his main ambition was to entertain the 
people with sports and exhibitions, and to 
preside in ostentatious pomp for the pur- 
pose of distributing rewards. He pa.ssed 
his hours of .seclusion in killing flies. On 
one occasion, Vibius, one of his .servants, 
was asked whether any one was with the 
Emperor, and replied: “No one, not even 
a fly.” 

Domitian also had a great passion for 
military glory, and this caused him to envy 
the reputation of his generals. One of the.se 
commanders was Julius Agricola, who still 
pursued his conquering career in Britain. 
In A. D. 83 Agncola invaded Caledonia as 
far as the low country north and north-east 
of the Fritli of Forth, and defeated the Cal- 
edonians in several engagements, after which 
he explored the country. The next year 
(A. I). 84), Agricola again attacked the 
Caledonians, defeated their leader, Gdlgacus, 
and threatened to conquer the whole coun- 
try. His fleet explored the Caledonian 
coast as far as Cape Wrath and discovered 
the northern limits of Britain. By this naval 
expedition the Romans a.scertained for the 
first time that Britain was an island, while 
they also di.scovered the Orcades (now Ork- 
ney) islands. 

Agricola resolved to confirm and secure 
the advantages which his military success 
had gained, by the adoption of an enlight- 
ened policy. He induced the Britons to lay 
aside their own barbarous habits and to 
adopt the Roman laws and customs, and in- 
.stru(5led them in letters and .science and in 
the arts of civilized life. Towns were built 
and roads con.stru( 5 led throughout the coun- 
try. Having seen that they were unable to 
withstand the Romans, the Britons acqui- 
e.sced in the Roman dominion, and were 
gradually incorporated into the mighty Em-, 
pire of the Caesars. 

Domitian envied and hated Agricola on 
account of his brilliant achievements, and 
recalled him to Italy under the pretense of 
appointing him to the government of Syria 
(A. D. 84). But when the conquering gen- 
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€ral arrived at Rome, the Emperor received 
him with great coolness. Agricola then re- 
tired to private life, and died of illness soon 
afterward, suspe( 5 led of having been poison- 
ed by the jealous Emperor. 

For the purpose of making himself a 
great general, Doniitian now organized an 
army, which he led into Gaul, under the 
pretense of undertaking a campaign against 
the Germans (A. D. 84;. He led this expe- 
dition across the Rhine against the German 
tribe of the Chatti; and, although the Em- 
peror did not encounter an eneni}’, this raid 
served to strike terror into the German 
trilbies of that quarter. Doniitian took the 
honors of a triumph for this expedition, re- 
turning to Rome in pompous array, taking 
a number of slaves with him and dressing 
them as Germans, thus pretending that they 
were prisoners taken in vidtorius battles. 
In A. D. 87 Doniitian led an expedition 
xigaiiist the German tribe of the Marco- 
manni, and their neighbors, the Quadi, and 
the vSarniatians; but his anus encountered re- 
verses. 

The most important of Doniitian’ s wars was 
that which he waged with the Dacians, who 
occupied the country north of the Danube, 
east of the Theiss and south-west of the 
Dniester. The war with the Dacians began 
in the first year of Domitian’s reign b)^ an 
invasion of the province of Moesia by the 
Dacians under their king, Deccbalus, who 
defeated and cut off a Roman legion with 
its general, and ravaged the province to the 
foot of Mount Hannus. Doniitian made no 
effort to avenge this disaster for five years, 
until in A. D. 86, when his legions crossed 
the Danube and invaded Dacia, but were 
totally defeated. The next 3'ear (A. D. 
87), the Romans won a vidlory; but three 
years later (A. D. 90), peace was concluded 
with these formidable barbarians on humili- 
ating terms to the Romans, who consented 
to pay an annual tribute to the Dacians on 
condition that they would refrain from in- 
roads into Moesia. Thus for the first time did 
imperial Rome agree to purchase peace from 
an enemy. 

Domitian now began topra( 5 lice cruelty for 


amusement During his reign occurred the 
second great persecution of the Christians. 
The Jews were also relentlessly persecuted 
by him. His avarice led him to seize the 
estates of all persons against whom he 
might be able to fabricate the most trivial 
charges. He was even more usurping and 
cruel than Nero, and revived the system of 
false accusations, forfeitures and death pen- 
alties which had caused the fall ' of that ty- 
rant. But this monster of cruelty also died 
a violent death. His wife Domitia, whom 
he had designed putting to death, finally 
headed a conspiracy against him; and 
Doniitian was assassinated, after consider- 
able resistance, by Stephanus, the comptrol- 
ler of the household, who was himself slain 
on the spot by some of the officers on guard 
(A. D. 96.) Domitian, who was thus mur- 
dered in the sixteenth year of his reign, 
was the last of the twelve Caesars, including 
Julius Caesar and Augustus and the ten Em- 
perors wffio succeeded the latter. 

Domitian’s cruelties had so discredited 
the principle of hereditary succession that 
the Senate now asserted its right of naming 
a new Emperor — a right which that body 
had not exercised since the time of Augus- 
tus. It accordingly named the successsor 
of the murdered Emperor. The Praetorian 
Guards offered no objec 5 lion to this acftion of 
the Senate, being satisfied wdth demanding 
the punishment of the assassins of Domi- 
tian. By thus taking advantage of the crisis, 
the Senate increased its power; and its 
prompt acftion gave it a position and a con- 
sideration of which it had been deprived 
for more than a century. 

The Emperor chosen by the Senate to 
succeed Domitian was Marcus Cocckius 
Nerva, who was then about sixty-five 
years old, and who was a native of Spain, 
in which country he had been born of an 
illu.strious family. Nerva was the first of 
what are classed as the Five Good Emperors. 
He was of a mild disposition and of moder- 
ate abilities. As the Senate ha# chosen him 
solely from their experience of his talents 
and virtues, no doubt was entertained that 
he would do honor to the imperial dignity. 
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The horrors of his predecessor’s reign in- 
duced Nerva to govern with the extreme of 
clemency and indulgence. 

When he accepted the imperial dignity, 
he took an oath that no Roman Senator 
should be put to death during his reign. 
He was noted for his liberality in bestowing 
gifts upon his friends, and he sold all his 
gold and silver plate to enable him to con- 
tinue his generosities. He abolished the 
oppressive taxes which his predecessors had 
imposed, and restored the property which 
Domitian had seized. In addition to origi- 
nating good and wise laws, Nerva united 
a system of retrenchment with well-judged 
a(5ls of liberality, more than an)^ other Ro- 
man sovereign. He did not permit the 
eredlion of any statue to himself, sold all 
those raised to Domitian, and caused the 
gaudy robes and luxurious furniture of the 
palace to be converted into money. 

Notwithstanding the benevolence and 
mildness which charadlerized his reign, 
Nerva soon began to experience the malig- 
nity which vice ever displays toward virtue. 
A conspiracy was formed to assassinate him, 
but was fortunately detected. The Senate 
desired to deal rigorously with the plotters, 
but Nerva was satisfied with driving them 
into exile. Nerva’ s clemency in this in- 
stance encouraged another plot against him, 
on the part of the Praetorian Guards, wdio 
pretended a desire to avenge the assassina- 
tion of Domitian. Nerva employed all the 
gentle means at his command to suppre.ss 
this mutiny. He presented himself to the 
mutineers, bared his breast, and desired them 
to take his life rather than bring new calam- 
ities upon their countr>^ But his self-devo- 
tion did not avail to subdue the ferocity of 
the mutineers. They killed two of the Em- 
peror’s attendants in his very presence, and 
forced him to approve of their sedition. 
Happily, this was the limit of their inso- 
lence, and the ultimate consequence of this 
mutiny was most favorable for the Empire. 

As Nerva tvas childless, li£ selecfled a suc- 
<^essor, with the sandlion'of the Senate, in 
the person of Marcus Ulpius Trajanus, bet- 
ter known as Trajan, and adopted him with 
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the usual ceremonies. This acfl established 
the future policy of the sovereign, and it be- 
came a recognized principle of the govern- 
ment that the Emperor should selecl as his 
adopted son and successor the one most fit 
for the place out of the whole population of 
the Empire. Before Trajan was able to ar- 
rive at Rome, Nerva died of a fever, said 
to have been caused by a violent passion 
in a dispute with a Senator ( A. D. QcS), after 
he had reigned but two years. 

Nerva was succeeded in the imperial pur- 
ple by Trajan, the greatest of all the Ro- 
man Emperors. Trajan was born at His- 
palis (now Seville), in Spain, but of Ital- 
ian parentage. His father had been elevated 
to the rank of patrician by Vespasian, and 
after various expeditions on the Euphrates 
and on the Rhine, in which he was accom- 
panied by his son, he had been honored 
with the Consulate and with a triumph. 

In this way Trajan acquired a coiivSider- 
able military reputation in early life. When 
he was intrusted with the command of the 
Roman army in Lower Germany, he lived 
in the most simple and unassuming manner. 
He performed long marches on foot with his 
soldiers, sharing with them all the dangers 
and fatigues of war. He knew all the old 
.soldiers by their names, and conversed with 
them in the most familiar manner. Before 
retiring to rest, he personally inspecfled the 
camp, and satisfied himself of the vigilance 
of the .sentinels and the security of the army. 

Trajan’s disposition was most amiable, 
mild and mode.st; and in his characfler hft 
combined all those mental and moral quali- 
ties, along witlf all that experience and per- 
sonal bravery in war, which appear rather 
to be posses.sed by a number of persons 
than to be united in but one individual. 
His personal charadler corre.sponded with 
his noble intellect; and when he entered 
Rome in the vigor of manhood, he in.spired 
his subjecfls with the respedl and admiration 
which they evar afterward attached to his 
name. 

Trajan was distinguished for the most 
untiring industry. He administered public 
affairs almost alone, carrying on a voluminous 
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correspondence with the various provincial J tempests to be repaired without delay. He 
governors and furnishing instrudlions lo founded colonies in remote portions of the 


each for the government of his province. 
He sternly suppressed delation and scrupu-. 
lously respecfted the rights of the Senate, 
allowing the members freedom of speech, 
and treating them as his equals in social in- 
tercourse. His financial administration was 
marked with success, and was so wisely and 
prudently condudled that it was never found 
necessary to resort to increased taxation or 
to confiscations of property. Yet the pub- 


Empire ;'erec5led bridges over the Rhine and 
the Danube ; and adorned Rome and the 
provincial towns with many useful ancf or- 
namental works. The most important of 
these strudlures in Rome were the great 
Forum and the Ulpian Library. 

.While Trajan was so liberal in his treat- 
ment of his subjedls, he spent very little upon 
himself; and found ample time in the midst 
of all his many engagements to give a 
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lie treasury was kept so well filled that the 
Emperor always had funds sufficient for his 
great military expeditions, his great public 
works, and his measures to relieve the dis- 
tresses of his subjedls. 

Trajan improved Nerva’s poor law by ex- 
tending and systematizing its provisions. 
He relieved the embarrassments of proprie- 
tors of encumbered estates by loaning them 
money at a low rate of interest. He caused 
the ravages occasioned by earthquakes and 


patient hearing to all the numerous appeals 
made to him from the lower courts. Tra- 
jan's reign ranks next to that of Augustus 
in literature. Tacitus, the great Roman 
historian; the younger Pliny, the charming 
letter writer; Suetonius, the historian; and 
Plutarch, the eminent Greek biographer, 
flourished at this period. 

The Romans always regarded Trajan as 
the ablest and the best of their Emperors, 
and he was considered the ablest man in 
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Rome at the time of his accession. His 
faults were mainly his great fondness for 
wine and for sensual pleasures, but these 
were overbalanced by his numerous good 
and^brilliaiit qualities. 

Trajan’s only error as Emperor was his 
desire to be ranked in subsequent ages as a 
great warrior and conqueror. As the time 
of Roman conquest had passed, he would 
have exhibited wisdom and policy in regard- 
ing the great rivers Rhine, Danu]>e and 
Euphrates, as the boundaries of the Roman 
Empire, in accordance with the advice of 
Augustus. 

No sooner had Trajan become Emperor 
than he was called upon to curb the inso- 
lence of the Dacians, who had ravaged the 
Empire during Domitian’s reign, and who 
now demanded the tribute which that Em- 
peror’s cowardice had induced him to offer. 
Trajan chafed under this humiliating trib- 
ute, and in A. D. loi he led a formidable 
army toward Dacia, and overawed the bar- 
barians b> suddenly appearing upon their 
frontier. 

Trajan threw a bridge over the Danube, 
entered Dacia with his army, and occupied 
Zermizegethusa, the Dacian capital. The 
next year (A. D. 102) he defeated Dec^b- 
ali^^ in a great battle, thus obliging him to 
solicit peace, which was granted in A. D. 
104 on severe terms to the Dacian king. 
The next year (A. D. 104) Decebalus broke 
the treaty and renewed the war. There- 
upon Trajan again invaded Dacia, carrying 
all before him. Decebalus and his nobles 
committed suicide in despair. In the battle 
in which Trajan finally overthrew the Dacian 
king, the slaughter was so great that all the 
linen in the Roman camp was insufficient 
for dressing the wounds of the soldiers. 
Dacia became a Roman province; and Ro- 
man colonies were planted at Zermizege- 
chusa, Apulum, Napoca and Cerna. 

On his return to Rome, Trajan celebrated 
a splendid triumph; and the rejoicings con- 
tinued one hundred and twenty-three days, 
during which the people were entertained 
with games, in which eleven thousand wild 
beasts and ten thousand gladiators, mainly 


Dacian prisoners, are said to have been slain. 
.Tb commemorate his vidlories, Trajan em- 
ployed the architedl Apollodbrus to erec 5 t a 
magnificent column in Rome, covered with 
sculptures, representing the events of his 
Dacian campaigns. This splendid stru( 5 lure 
still remains, and is one of the most remark- 
able 6bj[e(^s of the city. 

Trajan’s next war was with the Parthian 
Empire. The pretext for the quarrel was 
the conflicfling claims of the Remans and 
the Partliians to dire( 5 l the affairs of Armenia. 
Trajan began the war by invading Armenia 
in A. D. 1 15, and conquering that country 
and reducing it to the condition of a Roman 
province; the Armenian king himself being 
taken prisoner. Trajan then invaded the 
territories of the Parthian Empire, overrun- 
ning and subduing Mesopotamia and As- 
syria, also reducing those Parthian depend- 
encies to the condition of Roman provinces. 

The next year ( A. D. 1 16) Trajan marched 
southward and invaded the Parthian prov- 
ince of Babylonia, taking the cities of Seleu- 
cia, Ctesiphon and Babylon, and ravaging 
the country as far as Susa. When the Par- 
thians had made a stand on the Euphrates, 
Trajan caused a large number of boats to be 
constru( 5 led among the mountains during a 
single night, brought them to the river 
suddenly, and transported his troops across 
the stream in the very presence of the 
enemy. In this campaign Trajan traversed 
countries which had never before been trod 
by the foot of a Roman soldier. 

But revolts now broke out in Trajan’s 
rear. Seleucia rebelled, but was retaken. 
The city of Hatra (now El Hadr) resisted 
Trajan with success. The inclemency of 
the weather and the inundations of the 
rivers almost destroyed Trajan’s army; and 
the Emperor, suffering from the infirmities 
of age, and convinced of his untenable posi- 
tion, found himself obliged to retreat. He 
therefore relinquished the province of Baby- 
lonia to a Parthian prince named Partha- 
mdspates, who consented to hold his domin- 
ions under the suzerainty of the Roman 
sovereign. Trajan then retired to Antioch, 
still retaining the provinces of Armenia, 
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Mesopotamia and Assyria as the fruits of 
the war. 

Under Trajan, Arabia Petrcea was also 
added to the Roman Empire by an expedi- 
tion under the command of Cornelius Palma. 
Trajan established a king over Albania, a 
country bordering on the western shore of 
the Caspian Sea. He placed governors and 
lieutenants in the other Roman provinces. 
Trajan’s reign was stained by the third 
great persecution of the Christians; and St. 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, was torn to 
pieces in tlie amphitheater. 

After arranging the affairs * of the East, 
Trajan set out on his return to Rome, leav- 
ing his forces in Asia under the command 
of his adopted son, Adrian. The most mag- 
nificent preparations were made in the im- 
perial city for the reception of the coiupier- 
ing Phnperor; but Trajan was destined never 
again to behold that city. IJxhausted with 
the fatigues of war, he was attacked with 
illness in Cilicia; and finding himself unable 
to proceed any farther, he was carried to the 
city of Selhius, where he died A. D. 117, at 
the age of sixty-five years, after a reign of 
nineteen years. His ashes were conveyed 
to Rome in a golden urn, and were buried 
under the column bearing his name. 

Trajan was succeeded by his adopted son 
Adrian, who, like hi.s illustrious predece.s- 
sor, was a native of Hispalis( now Seville ), 
in Spain, but of a vSpani.sh family. Adrian 
was distantly related to Trajan, and had 
served under him with distincflion. He was 
forty-two years of age at the time of his ac- 
cession, and was childless. He resembled 
Trajan in many respeefts; being genial in 
disposition, affable in manner, and liberal 
in charaefter. He expended the public funds 
lavishly in the service of the state and the 
improvement of the Empire, but managed 
the finances so skillfully that his treasury 
was never exhausted. Though he administer- 
ed the government with firmness, he was 
moderate in everything, and scrupulously 
maintained the forms of a free government. 

Adrian resembled Trajan in his capacity 
for and devotion to business, and never per- 
mitted his love of pleasure to interfere in 


his official duties. He liberally patronized 
the arts and wisely encouraged literature. 
Like most men of his time, he was lax in 
his morals, but he never permitted himself to 
become involved in any scandal. He was ir- 
ritable and more jealous than Trajan, but 
these faults were overbalanced by his love 
of peace. He preferred the triumphs of 
peace to the vicflories of war, and wisely 
devoted himself to the improvement of his 
dominions without caring to extend them. 
He endeavored faithfully to promote the 
welfare and happiness of all his subjects. 

Being quite satisfied with the old limits 
of the Empire, Adrian appeared in no way 
ambitious to make conquests, and aban- 
doned all the acquisitions which Trajan had 
made, as he considered them more of a det- 
riment than an advantage to the Empire, 
because it would require a greater cost of 
life and treasure to hold them than they 
were worth. Adrian was the first Ro- 
man Bhrq>eror who made a regular tour 
thremgh the provinces of his Empire.* He 
spent fifteen years in traveling over Gaul, 
Germany, Britain, Spain, Greece, and all 
the Roman provinces in Asia and Africa, in 
order to become acquainted with the needs 
of his subjedls. He resided for protrac^fed 
periods of time at the different provincial 
capitals — Ebordcum ( now York ), in Britain, 
Athens, Antioch and Alexandria. 

In Britain, Adrian vastly improved the 
city of Eboracum, and ereefted a wall of 
wood and earth from the river Eden, in 
Cumberland, to the river Tyne, in Northum- 
berland, as a barrier against the predatory 
inroads of the savage Pidls and Scots of 
Caledonia. He made no distinc 5 lion in his 
treatment of the different races under his 
dominion, and left mementos of his presence 
in the great works which he construcfled in 
every province which he visited. All por- 
tions of his Empire were thus benefited. 

Adrian’s reign was an almost unbroken 
period of peace and prosperity; the only 
wars which disturbed the tranquillity of the 
Empire being the struggle with the Roxo- 
lani in A. D. 118 and a revolt of the Jews 
under Barcochebas in A. D. 131. The strug- 
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gle with the Jews continued until A. D. 135, 
and terminated in the defeat of the Jews 
and their absolute expulsion from Palestine. 
A Roman colony was established at Jerusa- 


On Adrian’s return to Rome, the Senate 
decreed him a triumph, which he modestly 
declined. Adrian’s virtues were not unal- 
loyed. He tarnished his reign with tbs 



lem under the name of ^lia Capitolina; and fourth great persecution of the Christians, 
the Christians whom Titus had banished and also cruelly persecuted the Jews. He 
were freely admitted to this colony by likewise permitted himself to be influenced 
Adrian. by unworthy favorites, and listened to slan- 
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derers and informers. The excellence of his 
charadler was thus tarnished with darker 
shades. As his age advanced, his natural 
irritability of temper and jealousy were in- 
creased by his indulgence of these faults. 
He grew regardless of human life and put 
men to death for trivial offenses. He cau.sed 
an architec 5 l to be executed for venturing to 
criticise some statues which the Emperor 
himself had designed. 

As Adrian grew older, he became more 
reckless of the pain which he inflicted. He 
had a brother-in-law ninety years old, and 
this old man had a grandson eighteen years 
of age. Adrian caused both of them to be 
executed because he suspedled them of a 
conspiracy. This double execution horrified 
the popular feeling. The old man protested 
hisipnocence, just before his death, and ut- 
twd a prayer of vengeance that Adrian 
might desire to die and find death impossible 
— an imprecation which was verified. 

Tormented with disease, Adrian lingered 
long after he desired death, and entreated 
his slaves to kill him. He even stabbed 
himself with a dagger, but death still failed 
to relieve him of his .suffering. He finally 
died after a prolonged illness, at Baiae, near 
Naples, A. D. 138, after a prosperous reign 
of twenty-one years. With all his faults, 
he deservedly ranks as one of the greatest 
and best of the Roman Emperors. It was 
no little glory to have combined twenty 
years of almost unbroken peace with the 
maintenance of a contented and efficient 
army, liberal expenditure with a full ex- 
chequer not replenished by oppressive or 
unworthy means, and a free-speaking Sen- 
ate with a firm and strong monarchy. 

Adrian’s successor was his adopted son, 
Titus Aurelius Antoninus, who is more 
generally known as Antoninus Pius, the 
surname of Pius having been given to him 
because of his mild and merciful reign, 
which was the most tranquil and happy pe- 
liod which the Roman Empire ever enjoyed. 
He was fifty-one years old at his accession. 
His reign of twenty-three years was not 
prolific of events, as peace and prosperity pre- 
vailed throughout the whole Roman world. 


A disturbance which ruffled the general 
.serenity of the Empire was a revolt of the 
Brigantes in Britain (A. D. 140), chastised 
by Lollius Urbicus, who ere< 5 led a barrier 
between the Friths of Forth and Clyde, 
known as the Wall of Antonine, Other 
troubles were a Jewish rel^ellion in Egypt, 
disturbances in Dacia, and the attacks of 
nomads from the African de.sert upon the 
Romans in Mauritania. 

Antoninus Pius was blameless in both 
public and private life. He made no inter- 
nal changes. He continued the liberal pol- 
icy of his predecessors, Nerva, Trajan and 
Adrian, towards the Senate. He discouraged 
delation. He was generous in his gifts and 
largesses, but never exhausted the resources 
of the public treasury. He encouraged 
learning, ere( 5 led many important edifices, 
watched over the whole Empire with a 
paternal solicitude, and made the happine.ss 
of his subjedls his chief objedt. 

The government of the provinces engaged 
the sovereign’s earnest attention for the first 
time; and the Emperor’s legates ceased op- 
pressing the inhabitants of the provinces, 
as they saw that their condudl was very 
clo.sely watched. The provincials were now 
gratified at seeing public schools established 
for the instrudlion of youth, harbors cleaned 
out and repaired, new marts of trade opened, 
etc.; instead of beholding their revenues 
squandered to maintain a profligate court or 
to pamper a degraded populace. 

His liberality of convidlion and his in- 
dulgence of temperament induced him to 
extend the leniency which was a principle 
of his government to tiie Christians, and he 
was the first Roman Emperor who adlively 
protedled that hitherto - persecuted sedl. 
He suspended the persecutions against 
these people and ordered the punishment of 
their accusers as calumniators. 

Antbnfnus Pius did not enjoy the happi- 
ness in his dome.stic life which his virtues 
dcvserved. His wife, Faustina, was notorius 
for her irregularities; his two .sons died be- 
fore he became Emperor; and his daughter, 
Annia Faustina, whom he married to the 
elder of his adopted sons, Marcus Aurelius 
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Antoninus, was not of blameless charadler. 
Nevertheless, Antoninus Pius enjoyed some 
compensation for his other domestic troubles 
in the afFe( 5 lion, the respedt and the growing 
promise of this excellent and amiable prince. 
He exercised a proper discernment in draw- 
ing a sharp line of distindlioii between the 
two adopted sons which Adrian assigned 
him. He showed the highest favor towards 
the elder, Marcus Aurelius, by marrying him 
to his daughter, associating him in the 
government, and formally appointing him 
his sole successor. He reposed no confidence 
whatever in Lucius ^^lius Verus, advanc- 
ing him to no public post, and giving him 
no prospedl of the succession. 

After a beneficent and tranquil reign of 
twenty-three years, whose prosperity is 
amply indicated by the fa( 5 l that it afforded 
no materials for history, Antoninus Pius died 
of a fever at one of his yillas, bequeathing 
to his family only his private fortune (A. 
D. 161). The Romans so highly venerated 
the memory of this excellent ruler that every 
Roman Emperor during the greater portion 
of the following century considered it es- 
sential to his popularity to assume the sur- 
name of Antoninus. 

Marcus Aurelius, the adopted son and 
the successor of Antoninus Pius, was forty 
years of age at his accession, in A. D. 16 1. 
His attachment to his adoptive father and 
predecessor caused him to assume the sur- 
name of Antoninus. He was the last of the 
Five Good Emperors, beginning with Nerva. 
He was surnamed the Philosopher, because 
of his attachment to the dodtrines of the 
Stoics. He shared the imperial power with 
Lucius iElius Verus, to whom he gave his 
daughter in marriage. 

Marcus Aurelius was personally one of 
the best of the Roman Eniperors; having a 
love for religion, justice and peace, and sin- 
cerely endeavoring to promote the welfare 
of his subjec 5 ls. He was a man of pure life 
and simple habits, and united all the virtues 
of the heroic age of Rome in his charac 5 ter. 
Ill disposition he was kind and afFe( 5 lionate, 
and was one of the first of the Caesars in 
intelledlual capacity. 


Notwithstanding the worthiness of his 
charadler, the reign of Marcus Aurelius was 
clouded with mi.sfortune. His wife, Faus- 
tina, the daughter of Antoninus Pius, was 
notorious for her dissoluteness; and his 
eldest son and daughter died during their 
childhood. The condu( 5 l of Lucius iElius 
Verus, whom he had aSvSociated with him in 
the government of the Empire, cau.sed him 
great grief and anxiety. 

Though Marcus Aurelius desired peace, 
he was involved in war during his entire 
reign. The Partisans renewed the war for 
the possession of Armenia, in the year of his 
accession ( A. D. 161). Severianus was .sent 
against the Parthians, who had invaded 
Armenia, but was defeated and slain. The 
Emperor then took the opportunity of send- 
ing his unworthy son-in-law and colleajgue, 
Verus, with the command of an army 
against the Parthians (A. D. 162). Verus 
himself proceeded no farther than Antioch, 
where he established his residence and aban- 
doned himself to every kind of debauchery, 
wdiile his officers reduced some of the Par- 
thian cities. 

Avidius Cassius, Prefect of vSyria, and 
Statius Priscus, assumed the offensive'. Pri.s- 
cusdrov^e the Parthians from Armenia; while 
Cassius invaded Mesopotamia, captured Se- 
leucia, Ctesiphon and Babylon, burned the 
royal palace of the Parthian kings at Ctesi- 
phon (A. D. 165), and forced the Parthians 
to solicit peace. Peace was concluded the 
following year (A. D. 166), by which Parthia 
ceded Me.sopotaniia to Rome, while Arme- 
nia was restored to its old condition of a 
semi-independent kingdom. Thus this war 
resulted in advancing the boundary of the 
Roman dominions on the east to the Tigris. 

The tranquillity and happine.ss which 
Rome had enjoyed under the firm but mer- 
ciful rule of Marcus Aurelius was inter- 
rupted by the return of Verus, who claimed 
a triumph for the vidlories which his officers 
had won. The Roman army which returned 
from the East brought the plague with it, 
communicating the infedlion to every prov- 
ince through which the legions passed. The 
violence of the pestilence lasted several years. 
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The year after the close of the war with 
Parthia (A. D. 167), the barbarians north 
of the Danube, pressed upon by the adv^anc- 
ing wave of a formidable Scythian migra- 
tion, were forced across that river into the 
Roman dominions. Both Marcus Aurelius 
and Verus took the field against the German 
tribes of the Quadi and the Marcomanni, 
who had ravaged Pannonia, crossed the 
Alps into Italy, and reached Aquileia (A. 
D. 167). On the approach of the Roman 
armies under the Emperor and his colleague, 
the Quadi and the Marcomanni retreated 
across the Alps. In A. D, 168 V)oth Marcus 
Aurelius and Verus crossed the Alps, but 
returned to Ital3% after having provided for 
the defense of the Alpbie passes. Verus 
died the next year (A. I). 169) from the ef- 
fedls of his intemperate habits, thus reliev- 
ing the Emperor of one of his troubles. 

The weakness of the Roman efforts in 
these two years encouraged the tribes along 
the Danube to a general rising, and almost 
all of those tribes took the field against 
the Romans (A. D. 169). Marcus Aurelius 
then posted himself on the Danube, where 
he remained quartered for about three years 
(A. D. 169-172). In A. D, 174 he achieved 
a brilliant vicflory over the Quadi, who had 
enticed him into a barren defile, where his 
troops were in danger of perishing from 
hunger. In their distress the Roman sol- 
diers were relieved by a thunder-storm. The 
rain relieved their wants, and the lightning 
struck the tents of the barbarians, who, be- 
lieving this occurrence to be miraculous, at 
once submitted. This was the origin of the 
story of the “Thundering IvCgion” — one 
of the numerous monkish myths of the fol- 
lowing age, in which it was pretended that 
the shower was sent in answer to the prayers 
of the Christian soldiers in the Roman army. 
When the Emperor received information 
that Cassius had revolted, he concluded 
peace with the Quadi (A. D. 175)* 

After the death of Verus, Cassius was in- 
duced to proclaim himself Emperor, and 
obtained possession of most of the Asiatic 
provices. Before Marcus Aurelius was able 
to arrive in the East, the rebel leader was 


slain by his own officers after a short reign 
of three months. Marcus Aurelius caused 
the papers of Cassius to be burned without 
reading them, and suffered no man to be 
puni.shed for his participation in the revolt. 

The Marcomanni soon broke the peace 
which they had made with Marcus A melius, 
and gained some successes. Marcus Aure- 
lius and his son Commodus took the field 
against them in A. D. 178, and the barbar- 
ians were defeated the following year (A. D. 

179). 

Although one of the best of the Roman 
Emperors, Marcus Aurelius has been charg- 
ed wdth being unfaithful to his marriage 
vows, and with neglecfling the health and 
moral training of his offspring. His reign 
was stained with the fifth great persecution 
of the Christians. Justin Martyr was be- 
headed at Rome; while St. Polycarp — 
Bishop of Smyrna, and the friend and dis- 
ciple of St. John — was burned at the stake. 
Multitudes of Christians likewise perished 
for their faith at Lugdunum ( now Lyons ), 
in Gaul, and at Vindobona (now Vienna), in 
Pannonia. As Marcus Aurelius had been 
a devoted follower of the vStoics, whose 
philosophical opinions he had imbibed in his 
youth, he may have been influenced in his 
treatment of the Christians by the advice 
of the harsh and arrogant members of that 
sedl, who surrounded him. Nevertheless, 
as a distinguished divine truly says : “But 
the persecution of a secff so small and so ob- 
scure as the Christian was at that time is 
scarcely perceptible as a diminution of the 
sum of human happiness secured to the 
world by the gentleness and equity which 
regulated all his adlions.’’ 

Marcus Aurelius, who was classed as a 
philosopher, was the author of a work on 
moral philosophy called Meditations, which 
has been transmitted to modern times, and 
contains a summary of the best rules for a 
virtuous life that have ever been devised by 
unaided reason or simple philosophy. He 
was one of the few sovereigns who attained 
a respectable rank as a writer, and was the 
last Roman Emperor who made the welfare 
and happiness of his subjects his main o^ ect. 
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The mild and beneficent Marcus Aurelius 
died at Vindobona, in A. D. 180, after a 
reign of nineteen years. This ended the 
flourishing period of eighty-four years em- 
braced in the reigns of the Five Good Em- 
perors — Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius— from A. I). 96 
to A. D. 180. With the death of Marcus 
Aurelius the glory of the Roman Em])ire 
virtually ended, The greater number of his 
successors were detestable and intolerable 
tyrants, who generally suffered violent 
deaths. PTom this time the Empire rapidly 
\'erged towards its fall. The barbarian.*? 
from Northern Europe at length pressed 
heavily upon its northern frontiers, and 
finally put an end to its existence. 

Unlike the first four of the Five Good 
Phiiperors, who were all childless, or at any 
rate without male offspring, Marcus Aurelius 
had a single dearly-loved son, in some re- 
vspecfls promising. Allowing the tender par- 
tiality of the father to prevail over the cold 
prudence of the sovereign, and persuading 
himself that his son Commodus would prove 
a tolerable ruler, Marcus Aurelius had as- 
.sociated him in the government at the early 
age of fifteen (A. D. 177). 

Accordingly, upon the death of his father, 
in A. D. 180, Commodus succeeded to the 
imperial purple, at the age of eighteen. He 
was but a weak youth, spoiled by self-indul- 
gence, and easily influenced by favorites. 
Accordingly this wretched prince rapidly 
degenerated into a cruel, licentious and 
avaricious tyrant. 

Cdmmodus began his reign by purchas- 
ing a humilitating peace with the Mar- 
coinanni and the Quadi, abandoning all 
the castles and fortre.sses which the Romans 
held in their country, except those within 
five miles of the Danube. Equally dis- 
graceful treaties were concluded with the 
other German tribes, and in some instances 
the Emperor bought peace with large sums 
of money. The wars of this reign were 
not important. Clodius Albinus and Pes- 
cennius Niger defended Dacia against the 
attacks of the Sarmatians and the Scythi- 
ans; ipd in Britain, Marcellus Ulpius rees- | 


I tablished the Roman dominion over the 
region between the Friths of vSolway and 
Clyde, which had been again occupied by 
the barbarous tribes (A. D. 184). 

The tyrannical career of Cdmmodus began 
in A. I). 183, upon the discovery of a plot 
to as.sa.s.sinate him, organized by his sister 
Lucilla, who was aided by many of the 
mo.st eminent Senators. The Fanperor was 
attacked in a dark pa.ssagc, on his way to 
the amphitheater; but the person who aim- 
ed the dagger at him, instead of striking 
him to the heart at once, rai.sed the weapon, 
exclaiming: “ The Senate .sends you this,’' 
This delay enabled the Pra*torian Guards to 
rescue their sovereign, and the con.spirators 
were seized and put to death. Lucilla was 
exiled to the island of Capreae, where she 
soon afterward met with a similar fate. 

This plot aroused the natural ferocity of 
the Emperor's di.sposition. Fearing another 
conspiracy, Commodus plunged into the 
most excessive cruelties, and all who had 
the misfortune to incur his wrath suffered 
death. Delation was revived in its worst 
forms, and diminished the numbers of the 
Senate. The Emperor’s ministers — Peren- 
nis, the Praetorian Prefecfl, and his successor, 
Cleander, a freedman — were permitted to 
enrich themselves by the most nefarious 
proceedings; and were sacrificed in succes- 
sion to the Emperor’s cruelty, as we .shall 
presently .see. 

Soon afterward the Empire was disturbed 
by a strange revolt. Matemus, a common- 
.soldier, with .several others who had deserted 
from their legions, organized a band, which 
was gradually augmented by banditti from 
the various provinces. This band ravaged 
Spain and Gaul, and took .several strong 
cities by storm. Pescennius Niger was .sent 
with an army to crush the revolt; but Ma- 
temus, finding him.self not sufficiently 
strong to cope with a disciplined anny, di- 
vided his followers into small bands, .send- 
ing them secretly to Rome by different 
routes. His design was to a.ssassinate the 
EUiperor at an annual festival and to seize 
the imperial purple. All the various bands 
arrived at Rome without being discovered. 
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and some liad already placed themselves 
among the guards at the palace. But the 
plot was disclosed by the treachery of one 
of the conspirators, whereupon Maternus 
was seized and executed. 

A plague next broke out in Rome, and 
lasted two years, at times carrying off two 
thousand persons daily. The city was like- 
wise set on fire by lightning, and a large 
portion of it was burned. This calamity 
was followed by a famine, which some be- 
lieved to have been caused by Cleander, 
the Emperor’s prime minister, who bought 
up the corn on speculation. The mob pro- 
ceeded to the palace and demanded his head. 
Cleander ordered the Pnetorian Guards to 
attack the multitude, many of whom were 
accordingly slain; but the City Cohorts es- 
poused the popular side and routed the 
Prcetorians. It was then that Commodus, 
on hearing of the tumult, ordered the head 
of Cleander to be thrown to the populace, 
thus quieting the insurrec5lion. The Roman 
government at this period appears to have 
very much re.sembled the Turkish govern- 
ment in modern times. 

As time went on, the conduct of Commo- 
dus became worse, and he indulged in the 
most disgusting cruelties and vices. Justice 
was bought and sold. Not caring for the 
administration of public affairs, he aban- 
doned him.self to the most debasing sensual 
pleasures. He is said, on one occasion, to 
have cut a man in two, while walking in 
the street, for the mere purpose of amusing 
himself by .seeing his entrails fall on the 
ground. He displayed wonderful skill in 
archery, and performed many remarkable 
exploits with the bow. 

Cdmmodus akso posse.ssed enormous 
strength, and on this account he was called 
the Roman Herniles. For this reason he 
dressed himself in a lion’s .skin, and carried 
a knotted club in his hand. He ran his 
spear through an elephant; and is said to 
have killed a hundred lions, one after an- 
other, each by a single blow. He fought 
with the common gladiators in the amphi- 
theater, where he conquered .seven hundred 
and thirty times; for which reason he styled 


himself “Conqueror of a thousand gladia- 
tors.” When the Senate granted Commodus 
divine honors at his request, he strewed such 
a quantity of gold dust on his head that it 
glittered in the sunbeams. 

In the meantime population was declining, 
and pr6du(5lion was diminishing in con.se- 
quence, while luxury and extravagance con- 
tinued among the higher ranks and- ex- 
hausted the resources of the state. Worse 
than all, the general morality was constantly 
declining. Notwithstanding a few bright 
examples in high places, the tone of .society 
became more corrupt everywhere. Except 
among the despi.sed Christians, purity of 
life was scarcely known. Patrioti.sm had 
disappeared, and loyalty had not supplied 
its place. Decline and decrepitude ap- 
peared in almost all parts of the body pol- 
itic; and all clas.ses were pervaded by a 
general de.spondency, in consequence of a 
con.sciousness of debility. But there was an 
extraordinary reserve of strength under all 
this apparent weakness. The Empire, which 
.seemed to be tottering to its fall under Com- 
modus, still stood, and for two centuries re- 
sisted the most terrible external attacks. 

Under Commodus the decline of the Em- 
pire, which commenced after the death of 
Nero, and which had been checked by the 
Five Good Emperors, proceeded with won- 
derful rapidity. The discipline of the arni}^ 
had almost ceased to exist. The troops 
de.sertcd their .standards by hundreds. It 
was thus that Maternus was enabled to form 
a band that ravaged Spain and Gaul, and 
gave him hopes of being able to .seize the 
imperial purple; while a deputation of fifteen 
hundred legionaries from Britain demanded 
and obtained the overthrow of Perennis. 
The different portions of the army were ani- 
mated by no common spirit. The Praetor- 
ian Guards, the City Cohorts, and the 
legionaries had different interests; while the 
legionaries them.selves had their own quar- 
rels and jealousies. The soldiers were tired 
of military life, and, mingling with the pro- 
vincials, engaged in agriculture or com- 
merce, or else became banditti and plundered 
the inhabitants. • 
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Finally some whom C6mmodus had pro- 
scribed and was about to put to death — 
Marcia, one of his concubines; Ecledtus, 
his chamberlain; and Laetus, the Praetorian 
Prefedl — ascertaining his design, anticipated 
their fate by assassinating him. Marcia 
administered poison to him; but as this did 
not prove efifedtual, a public wrestler of ex- 
traordinary strength was engaged to com- 


plete the work, and Cdmmodus was stran- 
gled (A. D. 192). Upon receiving the intel- 
ligence of his assassination, the Senate de- 
clared him a public enemy, ordered his body 
to be cast into the Tiber, and his statues to 
be demolished. Thus perished Commodus, 
the last of the Antonines, after a reign of 
twelve 3^ears and nine months, during which 
the Empire began its decline. 


SECTION XVII.— LATER LATIN LITERATURE. 


AN WHILE the Roman prov- 
inces of Africa, Spain, Gaul 
and Britain had become thor- 
oughly Latinized: and the 
people of the wdiole Phnpire 
were called Romans. During this period 
Roman military virtue had entirely disap- 
peared. The long period of peace had un- 
fitted the people for war; and the Romans, 
enervated by luxury, ease and wealth, had 
become effeminate. 

Roman literature began to decline after 
the Augustan Age. Many causes combined 
to make this decay more rapid than its pre- 
vious progress and improvement had been. 
Among these causes were the establishment 
of despotism, the little encouragement which 
most of the successors of Augustus extended 
to literature, the great increase of luxury, 
and the consequent degeneracy of manners. 

The changes in the moral and political 
condition of Rome paralyzed the nobler mo- 
tives by which the citizens were actuated. 
Pure taste and delicate sensibility disap- 
peared by degrees. Gaudy ornament was 
more admired than real beauty. Affectation 
took the place of nature, and the subtleties 
of sophistry that of true philosophy. ITlti- 
mately the barbarian invasions, the frequent 
internal troubles, the struggle of Christianity 
with paganism, the removal of the imperial 
capital from Rome to Constantinople, and 
the division of the Empire, all contributed 
to the extineflion of Latin literature. 

PHiEDRus, an elegant Latin poet, was a 


1 native of Thrace and seems to have been a 
I freedman of Augustus. Most of his fables 
are translated or imitated from those of 
.iEsop. Lucan, a famous Latin epic poet, 
was born at Corduba (now^ Cordova), in 
Spain, A. D. 38; and was educated at Rome 
and Athens. Nero created him Quaestor 
and augur; but Lucan, having imprudently 
competed with the Emperor in a poetical 
contest, aroUvSed the jealousy of that re- 
morseless tyrant, and was the probable rea- 
son wh},' Lucan t(X)k part in a plot against 
him. Nero condemned him to death, with 
the privilege of choosing the manner of his 
death. Lucan was the author of an epic 
poem entitled Pharsalia, the subject of which 
is the civil wars between Pompey and Csesar. 
Its chara( 5 ler is historical and stricflly limited 
to facfls, but it contains excellent delinea- 
tions of character and finely wrought 
speeches. 

Persius and Juvenal were celebrated 
Latin satirical poets. Persius was born A. 
D. 34, and died in his twenty-eighth year 
(A. D. 62). He wrote satires remarkable 
for their earnest and severe animadversions 
on the prevailing corruption of morals in 
his day. Juvenal w^as born A. D. 38, and 
reached a good old age, dying in a kind of 
exile, while he held a military command in 
Egypt. He wrote satires inveighing against 
the vices and follies of his times with a 
noble and animated spirit, but with rather 
too much freedom and indelicacy of Ian- 
I guage. 
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Martiai., a distinguished Latin poet, was 
born in Spain, A. D. 43. He went to Rome 
at the age of twenty- three, where his talents 
soon acquired celebrity for him. He enjoyed 
the favor of the Emperor Domitiaii, who 
heaped honors upon him; and these he re- 
paid with the most extravagant flattery and 
servility. Pliny the Younger, Quintilian, 
Juvenal and other literary men were among 
the friends of Martial. After residing in 
Rome thirty-five years, Martial returned to 
Bilbilis at the close of A. 1). 100, and lived 
on the estate of his wife Marcella. His 
works embrace fourteen books of short, met- 
rical compositions, called Epigrammata; 
celelmated for their wit and exquisite didlion, 
but likewise for their indelicac3\ He died 
A. D. 104. 

Claudian, the last of the ancient Roman 
poets, was bom at Alexandria, in Egypt, 
about A. D. 365, and was there educated. 
He resided at Rome for some time, and at 
Mediolanum (now Milan), then the capital 
of the Western Roman Empire. He was 
patronized by Stilicho, the famous minister 
of the Emperor Honorius. Claudian was 
the author of pancg}Tical poems, epics, sa- 
tires, epigrams, etc. His works exhibit 
great genius and poetic talents; but his 
thoughts, images and expressions are 
stamped with the impress of the artificial 
and unnatural taste prevalent in that age. 

Sknkca, the greatest Roman philosopher, 
was born at Corduba (now Cordova), in 
Spain, A. D. 3; and after many vicissitudes 
he l>ecanie Nero’s tutor at Rome, where he 
was sentenced to death by that tyrant, on a 
charge of being implicated in a conspiracy' 
(A. D. 65). Seneca was permitted the priv- 
ilege of choosing the manner of his death, 
and chose that of opening his veins; but as 
the blood did not flow readily, he swallowed 
poison. He was the author of tragedies, 
epistles and philosophical works. His style 
is severely criticised as being characflerized 
by affedlation, and abounding with senten- 
tious antithesis. Seneca saj^s: “Will you 
call God the world ? You may do so without 
mistake. For he is all that you see around 
you.” “What is God? The mind of the 


universe. What is God ? All that you see, 
and all that you do not see. ’ ’ 

PiviNY THE Elder, the renowned natur- 
alist, was born. A. D. 23. He visited Africa 
in his twenty-second year, and spent some 
time in that Roman province. He after- 
wards ser\"ed in the Roman army in Ger- 
man3% practiced law at Rome, and held the 
office of Procurator in Spain. He com- 
manded the Roman fleet at Misenum during 
the reign of Titus, and lost his life in the 
great eruption of Mount Vesuvius which 
overwhelmed the cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii (A. D. 79). Pliny the Elder was 
one of the most learned of the Romans; and 
was the author of a Naiural History’, which 
is a kind of encyclopaedia, full of erudition, 
and one of the most remarkable of ancient 
literar3" produdlions. According to Plin3^’s 
own statement, it is a compilation drawn 
from almost twenty-five hundred authors, 
most of whom are now forgotten. He as- 
serted that “all religion is the offspring of 
necessity, weakness and fear,” and that 
“the best thing God has bestowed on man 
is the power to take his own life.” 

Plinv the Younger, nephew of the el- 
der Pliny, was born A. D. 60. He studied elo- 
quence under Quintilian, and achieved great 
di.stin( 5 lion and influence at Rome as a ju- 
dicial orator. During Trajan’s reign he was 
appointed to govern Bithynia and Pontus, 
whence he wrote his interesting epistle to 
Trajan concerning the persecution of the 
Christians. Pliity the Younger was the au- 
thor of rhetorical and epistolary produeftions; 
the former being lOvSt, but the latter still re- 
maining. Pliny’s Letters possess consider- 
able merit, both in matter and style, and 
may be regarded as models of epistolary 
writing. 

Quintilian, the illustrious rhetorician, 
was born in Spain about the same time as 
the 3^ounger Pliny. He was brought to 
Rome in his infancy, and was an eminent 
teacher of rhetoric in that city for many 
years. He was the author of a work entitled 
Institutes of Oratoty, which was a work of 
education designed for the formation of a 
perfeifl speaker. It displays considerable 
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talent and judgment on the part of its au- 
thor, and is highly valuable on account of 
the information it gives us concerning the 
manner of education in the Roman schools 
of rhetoric. 

Tacitus, the great Roman historian, was 
the most prominent prose writer of this 
latter period of Roman literature. He was 
born at Interamna, in Italy, about A. D. 50; 
but was educated at Massilia (now Mar- 
seilles), in Gaul. He began rising in office 
during \T\spasian’s reign, achieving some 
of the highest public honors. He was dis- 
tinguished for his eloquence at the bar, 
when young. Tacitus recorded the events 
of the Roman Empire "^in his His!on\ em- 
bracing the period from the death of Nero 
to the death of Domitian, and in \\\^ A?inals, 
comprising the period from the death of An- | 
gustus to the death of Nero. He was also 
the author of the Life of Agncola, a Treatise 
on the Manners of the Germans, and a Dia- 
logue on Oratory. 

The name of Tacitus as a historian stands 
as high as any other, and his literary pro- 
dudlions are a rich store-house of political 
and philosophical wisdom. He exhibits a 
profound knowledge of human nature, and 
of the most subtle influences afledling human 
character and condueft. His style displays 
remarkable conciseue.ss, vigor, apparent ab- 


ruptness and occasional obscurity; and his 
writings interest most those who study them 
be.st, as do all produdlions of great intelledls. 



European languages. The precise date of 
his death is unknown. 


Quintus Curtius, a Roman Wstorian, 
of whom very little is known, and who 
probably lived about the middle of the first 
century of the Christian era, was the author 
of a History of Alexander the Great, a \"ery 
interesting produelion, Init much inferior in 
style to the works of Tacitus or Livy. Lu- 
cius AnnavUS Florus, a nativ'e of Spain or 
Gaul, and who flourished about the begin- 
ning of the second century of the Chri.stian 
era, was the author of an epitome of Roman 
I^istory to the time of Augustus. 

SuKTONiTTS, a Roman historian, who was 
also a famous grammarian, rhetorician and 
lawyer, flourislied about the same time; and 
his most celebrated work is his J Itae Duo- 
deeim Cersarum, or Lives of the Tieelve Cae- 
sars, which has the merit of candid impar- 
tiality and an easy and simple style, and 
which has passed through many editions 
and been translated into nearly every Euro- 
pean language. His other extant works 
are notices of grammarians, rhetoricians and 
poets. An English translation of vSuetonius 
is included in Bohn’s Classical Library. 


SECTION XVIIL— COMMERCE UNDER THE ANTONINES. 


URING the reigns of the An- 
toni nes the Romans made 
great improvements in trade 
and commerce, particularly by 
the opening of new communi- 
cations with India. Palmyra, in the Syrian 
desert — the Tadmor founded by Solomon 
twelve centuries before — distant but eighty- 
five miles from the Euphrates, and about 
one hundred and seventeen from the nearest 
coast of the Mediterranean, was the empor- 
ium of the traffic between Europe in the 
West and Persia and India in the East. 



• The great exports from the harbors of the 
Levant naturally caused by this trade in- 
duced many Syrian merchants to settle in 
Rome, where some of them attained the 
highest political honors. It is apparent 
I that some merchants used a more northern 
route by the Caspian Sea and the Oxus 
river, as the Roman geographers seem to 
have had considerable knowledge of the 
countries now embraced in the Khanates of 
Khiva and Bokhara. 

But the great caravan route across Asia 
I began at Byzantium (now Constantinople), 
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which had been for centuries the emporium 
of a flourishing commerce before it became 
the capital and the metropolis of the Roman 
Empire, After passing the Bosphorus the 
merchant adventurers proceeded through 
Anatolia and crossed the Euphrates. Thence 
they proceeded to Ecbdtana, the ancient 
Median capital, and Hecatompylos, the 
capital and metropolis of Parthia proper; 
thence circuitously to Hyrcania and Aria; 
and finally reach ing.Bacflra, which had been 
the principal mart of Central Asia for cen- 
turies. 

There were two caravan routes from 
Bactra — one to Northern India, over the 
western portion of the Himalaya mountain 
chain, called the Indian Caucasus; the 
other toward the frontiers of Serica, over 
the lofty mountain range of Imaus { now 
Kuen-lun ), through a winding ravine which 
was marked by a celebrated station known 
as the Stone Tower, whose ruins are said to 
be yet in existence, under the name of 
Chihel Sutun, or the Forty Columns. The 
countries between the Imaus and Serica 
were almost unknown, being perhaps tra- 
versed by Bac^rian, and not by European 
merchants; but the road is said to have 
been remarkably tedious and difficult. 

The progress of the caravans being liable 
to frequent interruption from the Parthians, 
and the transportation of nianufac5lured 
silks through the deserts being very toil- 
some, the Emperor Antoninus Pius endeavor- 
ed to open a communication with China by 
sea. No account of this strange transa(5lion 
has thus far been discovered in the works of 
any Greek or Latin authors. But it is said® 
that a French authority, M. de Guignes, 
has found, in a very old Chinese historical 
work, that an embassy had come by sea 
from Antun, the sovereign of the people of 
the We.stern Ocean, to Yanti, or Hanhuanti, 
who ruled over China in the one hundred 
and sixty-eighth year of the Christian era. 
The name and the date are sufficient to 
identify Antun with Antoninus, and the 
projedled intercourse was worthy the atten- 
tion of that enlightened Roman Emperor; 
but the results of this embassy are unknown. 


For a long time the navigation from the 
West to India was confined to circuitous 
voyages around the peninsula of Arabia 
and the shores of the Persian Gulf; but 
about a century after the establishment of 
the Roman dominion, Harpalus, the com- 
mander of a vessel wdiich had been engaged 
in the Indian trade for a long time, observ- 
ing the regular changes of the periodical 
winds, undertook to sail from the straits of 
Bab-el Mandeb across the Erythraean ( now 
Arabian ) Sea, and the western monsoon 
wafted him to the Malabar coast. This 
great improvement was rightly considered 
highly important; and the western mon- 
soon was called Harpalus, in commemora- 
tion of .the gallant navigator who had thus 
utilized it for commercial purposes. 

Pliny has left us a tolerably accurate de- 
scription of the route of the P^gyptian trade 
under the Romans. Cargoes destined for 
India were conveyed in boats up the Nile to 
Coptos, whence they were transported by 
caravans to My os Hormus, or Berenice. 
The latter was the usual route, though its 
distance was greater; on account of the ex- 
cellent stations and watering-places which 
the Ptolemies had established at convenient 
distances along the road. The fleet sailed 
from Berenice, in June or July, for Ocelis, 
at the mouth of the Red Sea, and for Cane, 
a promontory and emporium on the south- 
easterh coast of Arabia Felix; whence it 
sailed across the Indian Ocean to the Mala- 
bar coast, generally making the passage in 
forty days. The return voyage commenced 
early in December; and the fleet usually en- 
countered more difficulty on the way home- 
ward, because of the unsteady winds. The 
principal imports from India were spices, 
precious stones, muslins and cotton goods. 
The chief exports were light woolens, 
chequered linens, glass, wine and bullion. 

C6mmodus endeavbred to open the old 
Carthaginian trade with Central Africa. 
He likewise devoted some attention to the 
corn trade, which was so essential to the 
prosperity of his central dominions when 
Italy had long ceased to produce sufficient 
grain for the support of its population; and 
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he established a company to obtain corn 
from Northern Africa whenever the Egyp- 
tian crops failed, through the lack of a suffi- 
ciently-abundant overflow of the Nile. 

The Euxine, or Black Sea trade, which 
had been so flourishing in the age of the 
Grecian republics, seems to have vastly de- 
clined after the Romans acquired dominion 
over the countries on both sides of the 
uEgean; and it appears probable that very 
little, if any, commerce passed through the 
Straits of Gibralter into the Atlantic Ocean. 
A result of this change was that the anil)er 


trade was transferred from the Baltic coasts 
to the banks of the Danube; and the bar- 
barous tribes who brought amber from the 
Baltic shores are said to have been aston- 
ished at the prices which they obtained for 
what they considered a useless article. 

Furs were purchased from the Scythian 
tribes; but this branch of trade seems never 
to have amounted to very much. The Ro- 
mans appear to have negledled the British 
tin trade, which seems to have been monop- 
olized by the Gauls, and therefore restricfled 
to the British Channel. 


SECTION XIX.— PERIOD OF MILITARY DESPOTISM. 


iHE assassins of Com modus has- 
tened to the house of Punuus 
Hiclvius Pertinax, whom 
they elevated to the imperial 
dignity. The new Enq^eror 
had passed through so many adventures 
that he was called “ Fortune's tennis-ball.” 
He was descended from an ob.scure family, 
either a slave or the son of a slave; and fol- 
lowed the occupation of a charcoal-burner 
for some time. He afterwards became a 
petty shopkeeper in Rome; and then a 
schoolmaster in Etruria, where he taught 
Latin and Greek. He next became a law’- 
yer; and sub.sequently a soldier, in which 
capacity he became distinguished for his 
courage, and was made commander of a co- 
hort in the war with Parthia during the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. After he had 
passed through the usual gradations of of- 
fice in Britain and Moe.sia, he was appointed 
to the command of a legion under Marcus 
Aurelius, who caused him to be made Con- 
sul for his eminent services. He was next 
assigned the government of the province of 
Moesia, and at length was intrusted with 
the city government of Rome. 

Under C6mmodus, Pertinax was .sent into 
exile, but was soon recalled to reform the 
abuses of the army. During a mutiny 
which occurred among the legions, he was 
67 



left for dead among a heap of slain; but he 
soon recovered, after which he punished the 
mutineers and restored discipline in the mil- 
itary ranks. He was next sent to Africa, 
where another insurrecflion almost cost him 
his life. He then returned to Rome, where 
he lived in quiet retirement for a short time, 
until Commodus made him Prefedl of the 
city. 

Pertinax held this latter office when 
Laetus, the commander of the Praetorian 
Guards and one of the assassins of C6m- 
raodfts, roused him from his sleep at night. 
Suppo.sing that Commodus had issued an 
order for his execution, Pe^:tinax prepared 
himself for death; but, iirstead of having 
to meet the executioner, he w^as greeted with 
the announcement that he was Emperor. 
He was at first unwilling to accept so ex- 
alted a trust, urging the pleas of old age 
and increasing infirmities; but his .scruples 
were wholly disregarded by the Praetor- 
ian Prefecfl, whose followers, yielding to 
his entreaties, reludlantly accepted the new 
Emperor; while the Senate, highly delight- 
ed at the elevation of one of their own order, 
hailed him with unconcealed sati.sfacffion. 

The hopes which had been entertained re- 
.spe<5ling Pertinax were not disappointed. 
He was a man of unsullied characfler, and 
was one of the few remaining friends of 
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Marcus Aurelius. The public treasury was 
empty, and Pertinax endeavored to replen- 
ish it by introducing a wise system of encon- 
omy into the administration of the govern- 
ment. By stri( 5 l discipline and wise regula- 
tions, he restrained the licentiousness of the 
Pnetorian Guards, and protected the citi- 
zens against the overbearing insolence to 
which they had been for so long a time 
subjected by this arrogant soldiery. He 
attended all the meetings of the Senate, and 
so scrupulously devoted himself to the pub- 
lic business that the humblest petitioner 
always obtained ready access to him. lie 
melted down all the silver statues which had 
been eredfed to Commodus. By selling all 
his buffoons, jesters and horses, he obtained 
so large a sum of money that he was enabled 
to abolish many oppressive taxes which 
burdened the industry of the people. 

The economy which Pertinax introduced 
into public affairs was obnoxious to the 
avaricious Prcetorian Guards and to the 
citizens who clamored for public shows and 
games; and the strict military discipline 
which he adopted to reform the Praetorians 
incen.sed those insolent vsoldiers against him, 
and they accordingly determined to depose 
him. After as.sembling in the streets, they 
marched to the palace. The Emperor’s at- 
tendants sought safety in night; but Perti- 
nax boMly faced the mutineers anl^ ad- 
vanced into their very midst, asking them if 
they had come to betray their sovereign and 
shed his blood. This adl of personal hero- 
ism confounded the mutinous soldiers, who 
accordingly seemed disposed to retreat, 
when one of their number, a barbarian of 
Tongres, stabbed him in the breast with a 
lance, at the same time exclaiming: “The 
soldiers send you this ! ’’ Pertinax inufHed 
his head in his purple toga and called upon 
Jupiter to avenge his death, aftlr which he 
fell and expired under a number of wounds 
inflicted upon him by the murderous Praeto- 
rian mutineers, after a brief reign of less 
than three months (A. D. 193). 

Rome was now in a most deplorable con- 
dition. Her unprincipled citizens had exhib- 
ited their readiness to submit to any usurper, 


however detestable and cruel, provided he 
gratified their desires for dissolute pleasures. 
Into such a depth of vice were they plunged 
that a good man appeared unfit as "well as 
unable to govern them. But a degrading 
spedlacle thus far without a parallel was now 
exhibited. The insolent Praetorian Guards 
put up the imperial dignit}' for sale to the 
highest bidder. Didius Julianus, a million- 
aire Senator, bid it off for a sum equal to 
more than fifteen million dollars of our 
money. The Praetorians who received and 
shared the money obtained b}" this infamous 
transadlioii proclaimed this wealthy Senator 
Emperor, and escorted him through the 
streets of Rome amid the hisses of the peo- 
ple; bfft the subservient Senate sanctioned 
their disgraceful proceeding by accepting 
Didius Judianus as Emperor. 

Having thus bought the imperial office, 
Didius Julianus determined to use it for his 
own personal gratification, and did not con- 
cem himself about public matters, but passed 
his entire time in feasting and entertain- 
ments. He became an objeCl of general 
public contempt, and curses were lavished 
upon him whenever he went abroad. The 
people publicly reproached him in his very 
pre.sence with being a thief and having 
stolen the Empire. The stupid Didius Ju- 
lianus was so utterly insensible to shame 
that he patiently bore all these insults, bow- 
ing and smiling to those who lavishjy be- 
stowed their, reproaches upon him, and 
meekly submitting to the whims and ca- 
prices of the city populace. 

But amidst all this degradation of the 
national charaCler, a part of the old Ro- 
man spirit still lingered in the provinces. 
Three generals — Septimius Sev6rus in Pan- 
nonia, Clodius Albinus in Britain, and 
Pescennius Niger in Syria — determined to 
vindicate the honor of Rome. Pescennius 
Niger was instantly proclaimed Emperor by 
his troops, and the kings and princes of 
Asia sent ambassadors to acknowledge his 
title. Satisfied with this empty homage, he 
did not put forth any efforts to secure the 
imperial dignity, but abandoned himself to 
a life of luxury at Antioch. 
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Septimius Sevdrus acfted with more cau- 
tion and foresight, making himself master 
of all the strongholds in German3% after 
which he marched for Italy at the head of a 
well equipped and disciplined army. Didius 
Julianus induced the Senate to declare Se- 
verus a traitor; but was unable to raise an 
army; and, embarrassed with divided coun- 
sels, he waited for the approach of *his rival. 
When Sevcfus advanced to Rome, Didius 
Julianus, with the consent of the Senate, 
.sent amba.ssadors, olfering to share the gov- 
ernment with him. But Severus reje( 5 led 
this offer; and the Senate, .seeing the hope- 
lessness of the cause of Didius Julianus, 
deposed him from power and declared Sep- 
timius Severus Emperor. The wretched 
Didius Julianus was ignominiously hurled 
from his high station, after a short reign of 
three months, and was beheaded by the pub- 
lic executioner (A. 1 ). 193.) 

Before Septimius Severus had entered 
Rome, he ordered the Praetorian Guards, 
who had di.sgraced the Roman name by 
.selling the sovereignty of the Empire, to be 
brought unarmed into his presence. He re- 
proached them for their crimes, ordered 
them to be stripped of their military equip- 
ments, deprived of their military title and 
rank, and banished to the distance of a 
hundred miles from the city. The new Em- 
peror then entered the city; the streets be- 
ing strewn with flowers, and the Senate re- 
ceiving him with the most distinguished 
honors.. 

After thus securing the imperial purple, 
Septimius Severus proceeded to get rid of 
his rivals. Pescennius Niger was reigning 
in the Eastern provinces under the title of 
Augustus, and Severus at once took the field 
against him. After many battles, Niger 
was finally defeated in the two decisive 
battles of Cyzicus and Lssus, the latter place 
famous for the great vi< 5 tory gained by 
Alexander the Great over the Medo- Persians 
five centuries before; Niger himself being 
taken prisoner and put to death. 

Septimius Severus next proceeded to rid 
himself of Clodius Albums, whom he had* 
^iiade his partner in the Empire, and 


whom he had promised to declare his suc- 
cessor. Under the guise of messengers 
bearing de.spatches, Severus .sent assassins 
into Britain to murder Albinus; but the 
lattle, receiving information of this design, 
proclaimed himself Emperor, and cros.sed 
over from Britain into Gaul. A civil war 
between the two rivals was carried on in 
Gaul for .some time, and vSeverus was at one 
time in the most desperate straits. But he 
finally defeated Albinus in a terrible battle 
at Lugduiium (now Uyons), took him pris- 
oner and put him to death. 

The triumphant vSeptimius Severus .soon 
.showed his subjedls that they had found in 
him a master. He was stern and cruel in char- 
adler, and signalized his vielory by putting 
forty-one vSenators and a number of wealthy 
provincials to death, simply because they 
had .supported his rivals. Under him the 
Roman Empire became a military despotism, 
and the Senate was deprived of its power 
and even openly insulted. He replaced the 
Praetorian Guards with a force of forty thou- 
.sand .sele( 5 l troops, which constituted the 
garrison of Rome and served in the capacity 
of the Emperor’s body-guard. The com- 
mander of this force was the Praetorian 
Prefecfl, who ranked as the second i:>ersoii 
in the Empire; not only commanding the 
garri.son in the city, but being also intrusted 
with' the management of the finances, and 
with certain legi.slative and judicial func- 
tions; thus becoming a rival of the Emperor 
himself. 

Septimius Sevdrus was an able general, 
and endeavored to improve the di.scipline of 
the army, but failed in his efforts in this 
diredlion. In A. D. 197 he undertook an 
expedition against the Parthians, whom he 
defeated; capturing the cities of Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon and Babylon; conquering Adi- 
ab^n6 and annexing it to the Roman Em- 
pire; and thus ending the war the year after 
it had commenced (A. D. 198). After the 
triumphant close of his Parthian campaign, 
he visited Egypt, where he studied, with an 
inquiring eye, the different ruins and monu- 
ments which even in that day rendered the 
banks of the Nile interesting. 
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The. Roman arms in Britain having expe- 
rienced some checks, Septimius Severus de- 
termined to recover the territory which the 
savage Pi( 5 ls and Scots of Caledonia had 
conquered. After appointing his sons, Car- 
acalla and Geta, his successors in the Em- 
pire, he landed in Britain, accompanied by 
his sons (A. D. 208). Leaving Geta in the 
South of the island, he took Caracalla with 
him in his march against the Caledonians 
in the North. As he pursued the inhabi- 
tants through their woods and marshes, he 
lost fifty thousand men in this toilsome ex- 
pedition; but by so harassing the Caledo- 
nians, he forced them to sue for peace and 
to relinquish a large part of their territory. 

For the purpose of securing his conquests 
in the North of Britain, Septimius Severus 
erecfled a wall from the mouth of the river 
Tyne to Solway Frith, a distance of sixty- 
eight miles. This wall was constriuflcd of 
freestone; and was twelve feet high and 
eight feet thick, wdth a ditch on the north 
side, and a number of fortresses along its 
extent. This barrier prevented the Caledo- 
nians from making predatory inroads into 
the Roman territories south of it, 

Septimius Severus retired to Eboracum 
(now York), where Caracalla attempted to 
assassinate his father. The aged Emperor 
was so shocked at his son’s brutality that 
he summoned him into his presence and 
offered him a naked sword, saying: “If you 
are ambitious of reigning alone, imbrue 
your hands now in your father’s blood, and 
*let not the world witness your want of filial 
tendeniess.” Caracalla was little abashed 
by this reproof. He incited the troops to 
mutiny and to proclaim him Emperor. 
When Septimius Severus, who had now lost 
the use of his feet, w^as informed of this pro- 
ceeding, he ordered his attendants to place 
him in a litter; and then summoned Cara- 
calla, the Tribunes and the centurions, into 
his presence. They were so confounded 
with the Emperor’s energy and boldness 
that they implored his pardon on their 
knees, whereupon the Emperor replied: “It 
is the head that governs, and not the feet.” 
As his stem gaze fell upon Caracalla, the 


sword dropped from the hand of the would- 
be parricide. The spedlators were utterly 
amazed when the Emperor forgave his son 
and put all whom he named as his accom- 
plices to death with cruel sufferings. 

The last years of the life of Septimius 
Sevdrus were troubled by the animosity 
between his two sons, which their com- 
mon dependence upon him did not restrain. 
It was that neither might be left at the 
other’s mercy that he named both as his 
successors, giving them this parting advice: 
“Be generous to the soldiers and trample 
on all beside.’’ Finding his disorder gain- 
ing upon him, Septimius Severus asked for 
poison, but it was refused him. He then 
swallowed an immense quantity of food to 
hasten his death, and this had the desired 
effedl. He died at Ebordcum at the age of 
sixty-five years, aftef a reign of eighteen 
years (A. D. 211). 

He was succeeded by his sons, Cara- 
CAixA and Geta, who were proclaimed 
joint Emperors by the army. The two 
brothers soon manifested the most violent 
antipathy toward each other. They reigned 
together for a year, during which they re- 
turned to Rome. At the end of the first 
year of their joint reign, an effort was made 
to settle their quarrel by dividing the Em- 
pire between them; and when this failed, 
Caracalla murdered his brother in his moth- 
er’s arms, thus becoming sole Emperor (A. 
D. 212). To prevent the consequences of 
this atrocious deed, the fratricide won the 
support of the soldiers by large gifts of 
money, and then induced the Senate to rank 
his murdered brother as one of the gods. 

Caracalla was a cruel monster and tyrant. 
Remorse of conscience for the murder of his 
brother is believed to have deprived him of 
his reason. He endeavored to drown the 
reproaches of his conscience by putting to 
death all who might remind him of his 
murdered brother; and accordingly twenty 
thousand persons, whom he classed as 
“Geta’s friends,’’ among whom was a 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius, a son of Per- 
tinax, a nephew of C6mmodus, and the 
eminent jurist Papinian, were thus removed. 
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Still the Emperor’s conscience allowed 
him no rest; and he left Rome, beginning a 
scries of aimless wanderings through the 
provinces of the Empire, thus passing the 
remainder of his life. He showed himself 
the common enemy of the human jace, 
grievously oppressing the people wherever 
he went, and marking his progress by his 
cruelties. While angry at some trivial mat- 
ter in Alexandria, he caused a general 
massacre of the citizens of that Egyptian 
metropolis, thus sacrificing the lives of 
thousands of people. Almost every Roman 
province thus suffered from his atrocities. 

Knowing that he was hated by his sub- 
jedls, he placed his sole dependence upon 
the army, and employed the most iniquitous 
means to obtain money to purchase the 
venal support of the troops, putting to death 
the wealthiest men in Rome on charges of 
treason, and confiscating their estates. In 
order to extend the incidence of the si^ars- 
sion-fax {vicesima ha^yeditatium), Caracalla 
suddenly conferred the rights of Roman 
citizenship upon all the inhabitants of the 
Empire; at the vSame time increasing the tax 
from five to ten i)er cent. 

Near the end of his reign, Caracalla 
undertook to conquer Parthia. He estab- 
lished his head-quarters at Edessa, in Meso- 
potamia, in A. D. 214, and crossing the Ti- 
gris, captured Arb( 51 a; and by A. D. 216 he 
had driven the Parthians into their moun- 
tain fastnesses. He intended to continue 
the war the next year; but, before the cam- 
paign could be opened, the Emperor was as- 
vsassinated near Edessa by Martial, a centu- 
rion, who had been engaged for the purq)ose 
by Macrinus, the Praetorian Prefedl, who 
was obliged to resort to this adi to save his 
own life, of which the detestable tyrant was 
about to deprive him (A. D. 217). Macri- 
nus was not at first suspedled of any com- 
plicity in the assassination of Caracalla, but 
the soldiers seized Martial and cut him to 
pieces. 

After some hesitation, the army pfoclaim- 
ed Macrinus Emperor, and the Senate con- 
firmed him. He was a native of Mauri- 
tania, and was exceedingly popular with 


the Romans in the commencement of his 
reign, but this popularity was of brief dura- 
tion, as we shall presently see. He began 
his reign by seeking to undo the evil ac^s 
of Caracalla. Being defeated by the Par- 
thian king, he cowardly purchased a peace 
with a large sum of money. His constant 
affedlion for the virtuous Aurelius irritated 
the people and made him an objedl of popu- 
lar contempt. 

In his efforts to restrain the licentiousness 
of the troops, he found himself obliged to 
adopt some severe rules of discipline; and 
this produced a mutiny of the army. Julia 
M(esa, the grandmother of Bassianus, who 
was an illegitimate son of Caracalla, took 
advantage of this rebellious spirit, and rec- 
ommended Bassianus to the notice of the 
soldiers by distributing liberal jDreseiits 
among them. 

While Macrinus was leading a life of 
luxury at Antioch, the troops at Rome pro- 
claimed Bassianus Emperor. On hearing 
of this revolution in the imperial capital, 
Macrinus sent his legate Julian to Italy 
with some legions; but these troops killed 
their commander and declared for Bassianus. 
Macrinus then took the field in person; but, 
while a battle was in progress between his 
force and the troops who had declared against 
him, he cowardly abandoned the field to 
his enemies. He was pursued by the forces 
of his rival; and, while he was detained at 
.Chalcedon by sickness, he was surprised 
and carried a prisoner to Antioch, where he 
was put to death by his enemies (A. D. 
218). His son, Diadumenus, whom he had 
named as his successor, met a similar fate. 

Heliogabalus, the name by which Ba.s- 
sianus was known as Emperor, was a 
Syrian youth of but fourteen years; and at 
the time of his accession was High-Priest 
of the Syrian sun-god Heliogabalus, in the 
great temple of Eniesa (now Hems). He 
assumed the title of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. His accession to the imperial dig- 
nity was ratified by the Roman Senate and 
people. He was surrounded by flatterers, 
who perceived that it was for their interest to 
gratify all his desires; and he soon aban- 
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doned himself to all the profligacy of the 
times. The Roman historians described 
him as a monster of sensuality and vice. 

He appointed his mother and his grand* 
mother his colleagues in the Empire. He 
created his grandmother a member of the 
Senate with rank next after the Consuls. 
He created a Senate of women to arrange 
the fashions of dress which were to prevail 
in the Empire, and to prescril>e the prece- 
dence of ranks and the etiquette to be ob- 
served in visiting each other. He raised his 
horse to the office of Consul, and fed him 
with gilded oats. He compelled the Romans 
to worship the Syrian god whose name he 
bore; and the shrines of the Roman gods 
were plundered to embellish that of this 
new divinity, while the grave ceremonies of 
the Roman religion were replaced with the 
infamous orgies of Syria. He became en- 
amored of one of the Vestal Virgins, forci- 
bly took her from her sacred seclusion, and 
compelled her to become one of his wives. 

Heliogdbalusposse.ssed no talent whatever, 
and .was addicfled to the lowest sensual vices, 
caring only for gluttony and debauchery. 
He painted his face, attired himself in female 
apparel, and publicly paraded his vices. He 
was so prodigal that he considered nothing 
worth eating that could be purchased for a 
moderate price, and is said to have squan- 
dered immense sums on the luxuries of the 
table. His dresses, jewels and golden orna- 
ments were never worn twice, but after being, 
once worn were given to his slaves and par- 
asites. His apartments were furnished with 
the richest stuffs, covered with gold and 
jewels, and the floors were spread with gold 
dust. His mats consisted of the down of 
hares, or soft feathers from under the wings 
of partridges. His carpets were composed 
of gold and silver tissue; and his shoes 
were covered with precious stones, for the 
purpose of attracting the admiration of the 
populace. 

The extravagances of Heliogdbalus soon 
exhausted the resources of the Empire; and 
his grandmother was so annoyed by his 
disgraceful prodigality that she conceived 
the design of checking his extravagances 


by assigning him a colleague in the impe- 
rial dignity, persuading him to adopt his 
cousin Alexander Severus as his colleague 
and successor. Heliogdbalus was vSoon an- 
noyed at this restraint upon his vices, and 
desired to rid himself thereof But the vir- 
tues of Alexander Sevdrus, which were in 
marked contrast with the contemptible vices 
of Heliogdbalus, soon gained many friends 
for the young prince, won for him the favor 
of the Praetorians, and drew upon him the 
Emperor’s jealous3^ 

When Heliogdbalus endeavored to remove 
Alexander Severus from office, a riot ensued; 
and the young prince would have been kill- 
ed while walking in his garden had he not 
fled to save his life. But the seditious .spirit 
thus arou.sed was not quelled so easily. The 
soldiers insisted upon guarding Alexander 
Severus and preventing any of the Emper- 
or’s favorites from corrupting him with their 
' debasing as.sociations. 

Heliogdbalus was now seriously alarmed; • 
and perceiving the desperation of his cause, 
he made preparations for death suitable to 
his general habits. He therefore construdled 
a tower with steps of gold and mother-of- 
pearl; from which he might, in his Ij^st ex- 
tremity, throw himself headlong. He kept 
cords of purple, silk and gold, about his 
person, with the design of strangling him- 
self He provided golden swords and dag- 
gers, and bad boxes of emerald supplied 
with different kinds of poisons. In this 
condition of mind, he contemplated plans 
to take his rival’s life by poison and by 
other means; but all these schemes prov 
ed abortive. Finally his soldiers mu- 
tinied against him, and followed him 
through the rooms of his palace. They 
dragged him from an obscure corner, killed 
him, and cast his body into the Tiber (A. 
D. 222). His mother and many others of 
his partners in crime met with a similar 
fate. 

Alexander SEvfeRus was thereupon 
unanimously declared Emperor by the Sen- 
ate. He was a very different kind of a man 
from his infamous cousin and pre(fecessor, 
and was in every respecff worthy of the high 
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honor thus 'thrust upon him. He was the 
son of Mammaea, the younger daughter of 
Julia Moesa, and had been educated with 
great care. He was a young man of pure 
and blameless morals., but he lacked suffi- 
cient energy and force of charadler to check 
the advancing tide of corruption that was 
threatening to engulf the Empire. 

During his entire reign he shrank from 
the task of governing his dominions, sub- 
mitting himself to his mother’s direcflion. 
The tendency of his reign was for good. 
The young Emperor’s good example had 
an excellent effedl,, and his mother’s influ- 
ence was elevating; but neither had sufficient 
strength of chara( 5 ler to execute the reforms 
wliicli they attempted. Nevertheless, his 
reign constitutes an agreeable contrast with 
tile period immediately preceding it. Men 
distinguished for their wisdom and virtue 
were elevated to positions of honor and 
trust. The Senate was treated with a re- 
spedl and a consideration beyond its merits, 
and an honest effort was made to administer 
the government upon principles of purity 
and economy. 

Alexander Severus showed favor to the 
Christians and protected them from persecu- 
tion, and admitted a bust of Christ among 
the images in his domestic place of worship. 
His accomplishments are highly extolled by 
historians. He patronized literature and 
devoted his leisure hours to the study of the 
Greek and Latin authors. He was likewise 
skilled in mathematics, music, painting and 
sculpture. 

During the reign of Alexander Severus a 
great revolution took place in the East. In 
A. D. 226 the New Persians overthrew the 
Parthian Empire and established the Ncza 
Persian Empire of the Sassanidtr. Arta- 
xerxes, the founder of this new empire, aimed 
at recovering all the dominions over which 
Darius Hystaspes ruled seven centuries be- 
fore, and demanded that Alexander Severus 
should instantly relinquish all the Roman 
provinces in Asia. The young Romali Em- 
peror answered this demand by leading his 
army across the Euphrates in A. D. 231. In 
the short war which followed, Alexander 


Severus claimed entire success; but it would 
appear that he was barely able to hold his 
Eastern dominions. The Persian king was, 
however, so crippled by the struggle that 
he was unable to attempt to drive the Ro- 
mans out of Asia; and peace was concluded 
in A. D. 232. 

On the return of Alexande:;^ Severus to 
Antioch, after his campaign againg^. the 
Persian king, his mother. MammLerv>' sent 
for the famous Origeii, one of the greatest 
of the Fathers of the Christian Church, to 
instruct the 3"oiing Emperor in the Christian 
dodlrines. 

In the meantime the northern poVtion of 
the Empire wJis invaded by hordes of bar- 
barians from Germany and Sarmatia, who 
crossed the Rhine and the Danube in such 
swarms that they spread alarm even to the 
very gates of Rome. The Emperor took 
the field in person against the German tribes 
wffio had invaded Gaul in A. D. 234. He 
took post at Mogontiacum (now Mayence^ ; 
but the stricfl military discipline which he 
enforced in his army excited a mutiny 
among the German legions, which had 
been accustomed to every kind of indulgence 
during the preceding reigns. Maximin, one 
of the generals under the Emperor, fomented 
this seditious spirit; and finally the muti- 
nous soldiers burst into the Emperor’s tent 
and cut off his head. Thus the good Alex- 
ander Sevt^ijus fell a vi( 5 lim to assassination, 
early in A. D. 235, before he was able to 
begin* an aeflive campaign cfgainst the bar- 
barian invaders of Gaul. 

Maximin, the instigator of the murder 
of Alexander Severus, was instantly pro- 
claimed Emperor by the mutinous troops. 
His father was a Thracian shepherd, and 
Maximin himself had exercised the same 
humble calling. By frequently leading his 
countr^mien against the barbarians, he had 
acquired a knowledge of irregular warfare, 
and was a(5luated by a desire for military 
glory. • 

He accordingly joined the Roman army, 
where he soon became distinguished for his 
courage and discipline, as well as for his 
strength and gigantic stature. He was- 
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almost eight and a half feet high, and his 
: physical frame was equally strong and sym- 
metrical. He was said to have been able 
" to draw a load which a yoke of oxen were 
not capable of moving. He was likewise 
credited with sufficient strength to break a 
horse’s, thigh-bone by a kick, and to strike 
out a horseVg teeth by a blow of his fist. 

‘ He also represented as usually eating 
fortjC >ounds pf meat daily, and drinking 
six gallons of wine. Such are the wonder- 
ful stories related of Maximin’s physical 
strength. 

Maximin first exhibited his .strength at 
the public games which Septimius vSeverus 
celebrated on his son Geta’s birth-day. The 
gigantic Thracian had requested permission 
to contend for the prize of wrestling, but 
the Emperor permitted him to engage with 
■ slaves only. He surpassed sixteen persons 
in running, successively. He kept pace 
with the Emperor on horseback; and, after 
being thus fatigued, he overcame seven of 
the most adlive soldiers. These remarka- 
ble physical exploits induced Septimius 
Sevdrus to take the powerful Thracian into 
his body-guard. Pe became centurion dur- 
ing Caracalla’s reign; after which he expe- 
rienced different vici.ssitudes of fortune, 
until Alexander Severus assigned him the 
command of a legion in Germany. 

Maximin was an illiterate, coarse and 
brutal ruffian. The base ingratitude which 
he had displayed toward the virtuous Alex- 
ander Severus was followed by a system of 
tyranny and brutality which has scarcely a 
parallel in the reigns of the worst of his pred- 
ecessors. The Senate having refused to 
ratify his elevation to the imperial dignity, 
he resolved to reign without the concurrence 
of that bodyr He put to death every indi- 
vidual whom he did not like, and deter- 
, mined to compel unwilling obedience frem 
- '.all ranks. He condemned rich men to exe- 
cdri'oq, for the purpose of confiscating their 
' ;qjfates. With the true spirit of a mean 
. upstart, he put to death all who were ac- 
quainted with him in early life, and who 
remembered his low birth. He promptl}^ 
sacrificed all whonf he suspedled of plotting 


against him, and four hundred persons fell 
vidlims to his suspicioj^k^Maximin killed 
some of these by bealBpr He exposed 
others to wild beasts. He crucified othefl> 
and sewed up others in the carcasses of 
animals just slain. He also signalized his 
reign by the sixth great persecution of the 
Christians. 

Maximin made war on the Germans, 
whose armies he defeated, and whose coun- 
try he laid waste to an extent of four hun- 
dred and fifty miles. The soldiers were 
heartily devoted to him, because of the in- 
creased pay which he allowed .them on his 
expeditions against the Germans, and be- 
cause of the zeal with which he shared in 
all the duties of a common soldier, he being 
always found at the point of danger, fight- 
ing as a private, while commanding as a 
general. 

But a rebellious spirit was excited in the 
Roman provinces in Africa, where ’‘Maxi- 
min’s cruelties and extortions rendered his 
name odious. Gordian, the Proconsul of 
Africa, then in his eightieth year, and whose 
talents and virtues were well known in the 
Empire, was proclaimed Emperor, along 
with his vSon, by the people of Africa, who 
rose in rebellion in A. D. 238. As Gordian 
found it impossible to decline the office 
which the soldiers and people forced upon 
him, he informed the Senate of what had 
occurred in Africa, assuring them of his re- 
luctance to accept the exalted station, and 
declaring that he would retain the imperial 
authority only long enough to deliver the 
Empire from its oppressor. 

The Senate and people of Rome confirmed 
the elevation of the two Gordians to the 
imperial office, removed the governors, de- 
clared Maximin a public enemy, and ordered 
the provinces to acknowledge Gordian and 
his son as Emperors. When Maximin was in- 
fonned of these proceedings, he burst into 
an ungovernable rage, raving like a mad- 
man and l)eating his head Against the wall. 
But when he became somewhat cooler by 
reflection, he harangued his troops, promis- 
ing to reward them with the estates of his 
enemies ; after which he determined to 
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march to Rome and gratify his revenge by 
an indiscriminate massacre. He therefore 
concluded peace with the barbarians and 
led his army toward Italy. On his march 
thither he was informed that Gordian and 
his son had been defeated and slain in Africa 
by Capelianus, one of Maximin’s adherents 
in that province. 

This intelligence raised the hopes of the 
tyrant and produced dreadful consternation 
at Rome; biit the Senate, undismayed by 
the calamity, appointed Pupienus and Bae- 
BiNus joint Emperors. The populace were 
not satisfied with this choice. A great mul- 
titude assembled while the new sovereigns 
were offering the customary sacrifice, and 
loudly clamored for a prince of the Gordian 
race. After the Senate had in vain endeav- 
ored to quiet the mob, a youth of the Gor- 
dian family, only twelve years of age, was 
proclaimed Caesar. 

Meanwhile Maximin entered Italy with 
his army and besieged Aquileia; but that 
city was heroically defended by its inhabi- 
tants, who dreaded the cruelties of the ty- 
rant. They threw scalding pitch and sul- 
phur upon the soldiers who attempted to 
scale the walls. The old men and women 
fought -upon the ramparts, and the women 
cut off their long hair to be twisted into 
bow-strings for the defenders. Enraged by 
this unexpedted resistance, the tyrant vent- 
ed his fury upon his own soldiers, putting 
several of them to death. This produced a 
mutiny in his army, and a large party of 
soldiers entered Maximin’s tent at noonday 
and killed the tyrant, along with his .son 
and his chief favorites (A. D. 238). 

The assassination of Maximin restored 
internal tranquillity to the Empire, which 
was, however, soon involved in foreign wars. 
The barbarian Carpi and Goths crossed the 
Danube and ravaged the province of Moesia; 
while the New Persians renewed hostilities 
on the eastern frontiers of the Roman do- 
minions. Pupienus was making prepara- 
tions to march against, the New Persians, 
but was detained by serious events at home. 

Jealousies had arisen between the two 
Emperors. Pupienus was universally re- 


garded as superior to his colleague as a sol- 
dier and a statesman ; but as he was a black- 
smith’s son, Balbmus considered him as his 
inferior. The petty quarrels resulting from 
this cause emboldened the Praetorian 
Guards, who were again as powerful and 
as insolent as they had been before they 
were humbled by Septimius Sevdrus; and 
they now resolved upon an attempt at revo- 
lution in the government. They accord- 
ingly attacked the palace while the two 
Emperors were returning from the Capito- 
line Games, seized both of them and mur- 
dered them within s#^ weeks of the murder 
of Maximin, and proclaimed the younger 
Gordian Emperor (A. D. 238). 

The younger Gordian was the grandson 
and nephew of tlie prince of that name 
who had headed the revolt in Africa. As 
he was only twelve years of age, he was a 
mere tool in the hands of his ministers. At 
length he came under the influence of Time- 
sitheus, the Praetorian Prefedl, who acfled as 
minister and guardian of the young Gordian. 
Tiniesitheus was well qualified for this 
duty, as he united the valor of a soldier 
with the wi.sdom of a statesman. As long 
as Timesitheus lived, the authority of the 
Empire was upheld with vigor. 

The successes of the New Persians in the 
East attra( 5 led the attention of Timesitheus 
to that quarter. On his march against the 
[^Persians, he encountered an army of Gauls 
in Moesia. The Gauls had attempted to set- 
tle in Thrace, but were driven back by Ti- 
mesitheus after many battles. Tiniesitheus 
also defeated the New Persians in every bat- 
tle and pursued them to the gates of Ctesi- 
phon, their capital. 

But these vidlories were overbalanced by 
the death of Timesitheus, who died sud- 
denly, supposed to have been poisoned by 
Philip the Arabian, who succeeded him as 
Praetorian Prefedl. The good fortune of 
Gordian appears to have deserted him with 
the death of his able minister. -Philip the 
Arabian profited by the public discontents, 
managing to make himself the colleague of 
the Emperor, whom he then poisoned, thus 
making himself sole Emperor (A. D. 244). 
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Phiup the Arabian, the assassin and 
the successor of Gordian III., was a native 
of Bostra, in Arabia. His father had been 
captain of banditti in Arabia, and had in 
all probability educated his son to the same 
adventurous calling. During a visit to the 
scenes of his early life, Philip founded a 
city in Arabia, naming it Philippopolis. 

Philip the Arabian began his reign by 
making peace with Persia, and defeated the 
CariDi on the Danube the next year (A. D. 
245). The thousandth anniversary of the 
founding of the city of Rome occurred dur- 
ing this reign, and PJiilip celebrated the 
event by secular games with a magnifi- 
cence corresponding to the occasion. He 
entertained the people of Rome with splen- 
did shows, and two thousand gladiators 
fought in the amphitheater for their amuse- 
ment (A. D. 248). 

Dissatisfied with Philip’s reign, the Syr- 
ians set up an Emperor in the person of 
Jotapianus; while the legions in Moesia and 
Pannonia proclaimed Marinus Emperor. 
Both these leaders soon lost their lives; but 
the mutiny of the army still continued, and 
Philip sent a Senator named Decius to 
quell it. No sooner had Decius reached 
Illyricum than his soldiers forced him to 
assume the imperial title, threatening him 
with instant death in case of his refusal. 
He then led his legions into Italy against 
Philip, who took the field against the rebels; 
but Philip was defeated and slain near Ve- 
rona, in A. D. 249, and Decius became 
Emperor. 

Decius, thus made Emperor against his 
will, was acknowledged by the Senate and 
the people of Rome; and was surnamed 
Trajan, on account of the resemblance of 
his character to that of the virtuous Em- 
peror of that name. During his brief reign 
of two years, he endeavored to restore the 
purity of religion and morals among the 
Romans. With this design he permitted 
the office of Censor to be revived; and Va- 
lerian, a man of the stridlest morals, was in- 
trusted with its duties. The Emperor 
guarded the dignity of the patrician class, 
as well as. the interests of the lower ranks. 


But Rome had now fallen into such a con- 
dition that no individual talent and no high 
example of virtue was sufficient to check 
the progress of corruption and prevent the 
national downfall. The constant and bitter 
controversies between the Christians and 
the Pagans throughout the Empire pro- 
duced the most pernicious disp^ites in Rome 
itself; while the existence of the Empire 
was threatened by the increasing insolence 
of the barbarian hordes beyond the north- 
ern frontiers' of the Roman dominion. 

Decius tarnished his reign by the seventh 
great persecution of the Christians; thousands 
of whom in different parts of the Empire 
were driven from their homes and put to 
death in the most cruel manner, while many 
fled for refuge to the mountains and deserts. 
A general massacre of the Christians oc- 
curred at Alexandria, in Egypt; and the 
Bishops of Jerusalem, Antioch and Rome 
died the death of martyrs. This was the 
most dreadful persecution which the Chris- 
tians had suffered since that of Nero. 

The religious troubles which distracted 
the Empire were interrupted by a formidable 
invasion of the Roman dominions by the 
Goths, a fierce Scandinavian tribe, who in 
A. D. 250 ravaged Dacia and crossed the 
Danube and devastated Moesia and Thrace. 
Decius marched against the barbarians; but 
%was defeated in a great battle with them, 
the Goths, however, losing thirty thousand 
men (A. D. 250). The next year (A. D. 
251) he made an effort to retrieve his ill- 
fortune; but was lured into an ambuscade 
by the treachery of his own general, Gallus; 
and the Roman arniy was surprised in a 
narrow defile near Forum Trebonii, in 
Moesia, and was surrounded by the Goths. 
Seeing his own son shot by an arrow, and 
his troops routed, the Emperor in despair 
spurred his horse toward the enemy and 
plunged into a marsh, where he was in- 
stantly swallowed up and seen no more (A. 
D. 251). 

The army now allowed the vSenate to reg- 
ulate the succession; and that body pro- 
claimed Galuus Emperor, with Hostilianus, 
the young son of Decius, and his own son> 
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Volusianus, as his colleagues. The first adl 
of the new Emperor was to purchase a hu- 
miliating peace with the Goths by agreeing 
to pay to them an annual tribute on condi- 
tion that they should abstrain from invading 
the Roman dominions. This dishonorable 
peace cost Gallus his popularity at Rome, 
and the discontent which it occasioned was 
increased by the accumulating calamities 
with which the Empire was now visited in 
quick succession. 

During the reign of Gallus occurred the 
eighth great persecution of the Christians. 
A destrudlive pestilence ravaged Rome and 
the whole Empire. The provinces south of 
the Danube were scourged by a fresh inva- 
sion of the Goths, who were repelled by 
.Emilianus, the governor of Pannonia and 
M(esia. The vicflorious troops of iEmilianus 
at once proclaimed their general Emperor, 
and he instantly marched toward Rome. 
Gallus and his son took the field against 
^Emilianus, but were murdered by their own 
troops at Interamna, whereupon the Senate 
acknowledged ^Emilianus as Emperor (A. 

253). 

.Emilianus at once found a competitor for 
the imperial purple in the virtuous Valerian, 
who was recognized as the best and ablest 
man of his time. Gallus had sent him to 
bring the legions in Gaul and Germany to 
his aid. As he did not arrive in time to 
save Gallus, he turned his arms against 
Emilianus, who was defeated and slain in 
battle after a reign of only three months (A. 

253). 

The Senate and the people promptly ac- 
knowledged Valerian as Emperor. He 
was then sixty-three years of age, and was 
therefore too old to grapple with the perils 
and difficulties which at that time endan- 
gered the Empire. Accordingly his reign 
was clouded with misfortune. He possessed 
an unsullied charadler, and powers which 
might have revived the sinking fortunes of 
the Empire; but the talents and virtues 
which had distinguished him in private life 
appeared to little advahtage after his eleva- 
tion to the sovereign power. He made some 
efforts to reform abuses; but tarnished his 


reign by the ninth great persecution of the 
Chriv'^tians, when St. Cyprian, Archbishop 
of Carthage, suffered martyrdom. 

The Northern barbarians no longer enter- 
tained any fear of the Roman name, and the 
rapidly declining Empire was now alarm- 
ingly conscious of their power. The Franks 
from the Dower Rhine and the Alemanni 
from Southern (lermany ravaged Gaul, 
Spain and Italy; and even crossed the Pil- 
lars of Hercules (now Straits of Gibralter), 
extending their dcv^astations to Africa. The 
fleets which the Goths construcfled on the 
Euxine, or Black Sea, spread consternation 
and dismay along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and Greece; and Cyzicus, Chalcedon, Ephe- 
sus, Trebizond, Nicomedia, Nicaeaand Prusa 
were captured and burned by the barbarians, 
who also took Corinth and Athens. 

In the East the New Persians extended 
their territory toward the north-west at the 
expense of the Roman Empire; the valiant 
Sapor I., the second of the New Persian 
kings belonging to the dynasty of the Sas- 
sanidae, having conquered Annenia and in- 
vaded Mesopotamia. Valerian took the 
field against the New Persian monarch, and 
attempted to drive him out of Mesopotamia. 
He imprudently crossed the Euphrates, and 
was surrounded by the New Persian army 
near PMessa, in a situation where neither 
courage nor military skill could be of any 
avail; and he was accordingly defeated and 
taken prisoner, and carried by Sapor in tri- 
umph to the Persian capital (A. D. 260). 

Sapor refused all offers of ransom for his 
illustrious captive, and kept him loaded 
with chains, but clad in his purple toga, a 
constant prisoner at the Persian court for 
the remaining seven years of his life. The 
ancient accounts tell us that the captive 
Emperor was subjecfled to every brutal in- 
sult by his barbarous conqueror, who used 
his neck as a footstool whenever he mounted 
his horse; •who put out his eyes and flayed 
him alive after he had languished in cap- 
tivity for seven years; and who tanned his 
skin, painted it red, and nailed it up in a 
Persian temple as a national trophy. Such 
is the common account of the captivity of 
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the unfortunate Valerian; but the particu- 
lars are not fully authenticated, and the 
story is undoubtedly largely an invention. 

Valeriail had associated his son Gallienus 
with himself in the Empire as his colleague 
as early as A. D. 254; and upon his father’s 
capture, in A. D. 260, Gallienus became 
sole Emperor. He received the tidings of 
his father’s misfortune with secret satisfac- 
tion and with open indifference. He ap- 
peared to be familiar with almost all else ex- 
cept the art of government. Gibbons says 
that he “was a master of .several curious 
but useless sciences; a ready orator, an ele- 
gant poet, a skillful gardener, an excellent 
cook, and a most contemptible prince. ’ ’ Dur- 
ing his reign of eight years, the disasters 
to the Empire begun in the preceding reigns 
continued unabated. 

At the time of the accession of Gallienus, 
the barbarians, encouraged by Valerian’s 
captivity, invaded the Empire on every side. 
The Goths and the Scythians ravaged Pon- 
tu.s. The Franks and the Alemanni carried 
fire and sword into Rhaetia, advancing as 
far southward into Italy as Ravenna. The 
Sarmatians and the Quadi entered Dacia 
and Pannonia. Other barbarous tribes made 
inroads into Spain, taking many strongholds 
in that province. Gallienus drove the bar- 
barians out of Italy, and Regillianus defeated 
them in Dacia and Pannonia. 

After these successes, Gallienus sunk into 
utter inactivity; and his indolence encour- 
aged a number of pretenders to .spring up 
in the various provinces of the Empire, who 
are usually styled The Thirty Tyraiits. Most 
of them had .short and inglorious reigns, 
and their kingdoms usually perished with 
them; the only two exceptions to this rule 
being the kingdom which Posthumus 
founded in Gaul and which lasted seventeen 
years under four successive princes, and the 
Kingdom of Palmyra founded in the East 
by Odendtus in A. D. 264. • 

Odendtus made himself master of Syria 
and the neighboring countries. He achieved 
several vidlories over the New Persians and 
besieged Sapor in Ctesiphon. Gallienus 
determined to convert Odendtus from a rival 


into a friend, and proclaimed him his part- 
ner in the Empire; but the Palmyrenian 
chieftain was assassinated by some of his 
own countrymen in A. D. 267, and was 
succeeded by his widow, Zenobia, who as- 
sumed the title of Queen of the East. 

As none of the other rivals of Gallienus 
possessed sufficient strength to enable them 
to make a successful resistance against his 
arms, he maintained him.self in the imperial 
dignity, while all his competitors suffered 
violent deatfis. Gallienus himself was as- 
.sassinated by his own troops, while besieg- 
ing Mediolanum (now Milan), in A. D. 268. 

The troops proclaimed Marcus Aurelius 
Claudius, one of their generals, Emperor. 
The new sovereign’s wisdom and firmness 
for a time arrested the work of destrudlion 
which was threatening the di.ssolution of 
the Empire. He conquered the Alemanni 
and drove them out of Italy in A. I). 268, 
and vanquished the Goths in Moesia in the 
following year. He then prepared to take 
the field against Zenobia, the Queen of the 
East, who had extended her dominion over 
Egypt and assumed imperial authority; but 
a pestilence broke out in the Emperor’s 
army at Sirmiiim, in Pannonia, and Claudius 
himself was among its numerous vidlims, 
dying in A. D. 270, after a short but glor- 
ious reign of two years, during which he 
delivered the Empire from some of its great- 
est perils and gave it a new lea.se of life. 

Quintillius, the brother of Claudius, 
was thereupon proclaimed Emperor by the 
anny; but his efforts to revive the ancient 
military despotism gave so much di.ssatis- 
fadlioii that he was killed by the soldiers 
after'a reign of but seventeen days (A. D. 
270). The virtuous Aurelian, one of the 
leading generals of the army and a native 
of Sirmium, in Pannonia, whom Claudius 
on his death-bed had recommended as his 
successor, was then proclaimed Emperor by 
the soldiers, and was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, which body was well acquainted with 
his merits. 

Aurelian was also a soldier of fortune, 
like Claudius. He was of humble origin, 
but was in every respedt worthy of the 
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exalted position* to which he had risen by 
the force of his own -talents. His .short 
reign of almost five years was one of the 
most brilliant in the annals of the Roman 
Empire. He routed the Goths in Pannonia 
in the first year of his reign (A. D. 270), 
thus obliging them to make peace. He 
then marched against the Germans, who 
had again invaded Italy. He was at first 
defeated; but he soon retrieved his fortune, 
cutting the whole barbarian army to pieces. 
He next vanquished the Vandals, who had 
just crossed the Danube. By reviving the 
rigid discipline of the army, he rendered it 
capable of winning its vi( 5 lories. 

Determined to reunite the scattered frag- 
ments of the Empire, Aurelian, after secur- 
ing the tranquillity of Europe, marched 
against Zenobia, the Queen of the East, in 
A. D. 272. This famous Queen of Palmyra 
was one of the most remarkable chara( 5 lers 
in history. She claimed descent from the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, and is said to have 
professed the Jewi.sh religion. She was fa- 
miliar with the principal languages of Asia 
and Europe, and w^as skilled in the leading 
sciences of the times. She had such a 
knowledge of affairs of state that the suc- 
cesses of her husband, Odenatus, were said 
to have been due to her counsels. Zenobia 
ruled Syria and Mesopotamia for almost six 
years, discharging all the duties of an ex- 
cellent sovereign and an intrepid com- 
mander; but her ambition hastened her ruin. 
Not satisfied with the conquest of Egypt,, 
she aspired to the dominion of Asia; and 
Aurelian resolved to extinguish this power 
which so audaciously encroached upon the 
dignity of Rome. 

On his march against Zenobia, Aurelian 
defeated the Goths in a great battle in 
Thrace, and pursued them across the Dan- 
ube and killed their king. He then crossed 
the Hellespont into Asia, and defeated Zen- 
obia’ s army in an obstinate and sanguinary 
battle near Antioch (A. D. 272). After 
gaining a second vi< 5 lory, Aurelian w^as en- 
abled to besiege Palmyra, Zenobia’s capital, 
which the undaunted queen defended with 
remarkable spirit and resolution. Finally 


perceiving that there was no hope of succor, 
Zenobia attempted secretl}* to make her es- 
cape into Persia; but was betra3^ed by her 
servants and made prisoner (A. D. 273). 
Palmyra surrendered to Aurelian; but after 
he had taken possession of the citj" and 
garrisoned it, and begun his march for 
Rome, the Palmy renians revolted and mas- 
sacred the Roman garrison. 

Aurelian promptly marched back to Pal- 
mjTa, took the citj^ by storm, and gave it 
up to pillage and massacre. The unfortu- 
nate inhabitants were mercilessly slaugh- 
tered, regardless of age or sex. Torrents 
of blood were shed. The wealth of the 
citizens became the prey of a rapacious and 
brutal soldiery. The temples were stripped 
of their magnificent omaments. In short, 
the city was one scene of havoc, devastation 
and massacre. This great catastrophe proved 
the final ruin of Palm^Ta, and Zenobia’s 
splendid capital fell from its ancient power 
and magnificence, to rise no more. The 
ruins of this famous city in the midst of the 
Syrian desert excite the admiration of the 
modern traveler by their beauty and grand- 
eur. 

As soon as the Palmyrenian revolt had 
been quelled, Aurelian was again obliged to 
exercise his arms against an insurre( 5 lion. 
The troops in Pigypt rebelled; but the celer- 
ity of Aurelian’s march disconcerted this 
mutiny, which might otherwise have been 
formidable. The insurgents were speedily 
subdued; and after the Emperor had thus 
restored tranquillity in the East, he deter- 
mined to recover Spain, Gaul and Britain, 
which Tetricus had united into one king- 
dom. Aurelian restored this Western king- 
dom to the Empire in a single campaign 
(A. D. 274), after which he returned to 
Rome and was honored with the most 
splendid triumph that the city ever wit- 
nessed. 

Aurelian’s generous treatment of his cap- 
tives was most honorable to him. He as- 
signed a suitable estate to Zenobia and her 
children, in the vicinity of Rome; and the 
captive queen, becoming reconciled to her 
lot, passed the remainder of her life in ap- 
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parent contentment as a respedlable Roman 
matron. Her daughters were married into 
distinguished families, and the race had not 
become extincfl when the Empire fell, two 
centuries later. 

In the meantime, for the purpose of .secur- 
ing his capital against a sudden barbarian 
attack, which the recent invasions of Ital}’' 
had demonstrated could be easil}- made, 
Aurelian fortified Rome with a new wall 
which inclosed the suburbs that had sprung 
up just outside the wall erecfled b}^ King 
Servius Tullius eight centuries before. 

In the latter part of Aurelian’s reign a 
violent outbreak disturbed Rome, caused 
by the debasing of the coinage. The im- 
perial troops who attempted to drive the in- 
surgents from the Coclian Hill were routed, 
losing several thousand men; but the tu- 
mult was quelled by great exertions. The 
Emperor punished the instigators of this re- 
volt with such severity that he became gen- 
erally unpopular with the citizens. He ac- 
cordingly retired from Rome, amusing him- 
self with a campaign in Gaul, where some 
disturbances distracfted his attention. He 
next marched into Vindelicia and restored 
that province to the Empire; but he relin- 
qui.shed Dacia to the Goths and Vandals, 
as that outlying province had proven more 
of a burden than a benefit to the Empire 
ever since its annexation by Trajan a cen- 
tury and a half before. He removed the 
Roman garrisons and inhabitants of the 
province to the south of the Danube. 

The sternness of Aurelian’s disposition, 
and the inflexible severity which he dis- 
played in the exercise of his authority, 
finally caused his assassination. While he 
was preparing to march against the Per- 
sians, he discovered an adt of peculation on 
the part of Mnestheus, one of his secreta- 
ries. As the Emperor had sentenced his 
own nephew to death, and the judgment 
was rigidly executed, the guilty official 
cduld not entertain any hope of escaping 
the vengeance of his sovereign. By means 
of a forged writing, Mnestheus caused a 
number of persons to believe that the Em- 
peror had also marked them for destrudlion, 


thus inducing them to participate in a con- 
spiracy to assassinate him. On the march 
to Byzantium, the conspirators attacked 
Aurelian and killed him by inflidling many 
wounds upon him (A. D. 275). But the 
fraud was soon discovered; and the soldiers, 
wdio were fondly attached to the murdered 
Emperor, tore the assassins to pieces. Aure- 
lian had reigned only four years and nine 
months, but in that brief period he had re- 
united and reinvigorated the declining and 
dissolving Empire. 

After this a< 5 l of vengeance, Aurelian’s 
soldiers manifested a remarkable amount of 
moderation and respe( 5 l for the laws; quietly 
submitting the choice of Emperor to the 
Senate, instead of investing one of their own 
number with the imperial purple. The 
wretched fate of the Thirty Tyrants seems 
to have had the efledl of checking that 
reckless ambition which charadlerized al- 
most ever}" Roman general, and on this oc- 
casion not one of them made any effort to 
claim the imperial dignity. 

After a tranquil interregnum of more 
than half a year, the Senate elecfted Mar- 
cus CuAUDius Tacitus, a descendant of 
the illUvStrious historian of that name, to 
the imperial office. Tacitus was in his 
seventy-fifth year; and at first declined the 
perilous honor thus bestowed upon him, re- 
tiring to his farm in Campania to avoid the 
importunities of the Romans; but the ne- 
cessities of the State induced him to yield. 

Tacitus was a very wealthy Senator and 
a man of pure charadler. He was a model 
of temperance, moderation and impartiality. 
He devoted much attention to the morals of 
the people. He also patronized literature, 
and ordered ten copies* of the great histori- 
cal works of his renowned ancestor to be 
carefully and accurately transcribed every 
year to supply the public libraries. He 
likewise distinguished himself as a soldier, 
and drove back the barbarians who made 
an inroad into Asia Minor; but the fatigues 
of war proved too much for the Emperor’s 
feeble age, and he died in Cappadocia after 
a reign of but seven months (A. D. 276). 

Fuorian, the brother of Tacitus, was 
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chosen Emperor by the Senate upon the re- 
ception of the intelligence of the death of 
Tacitus; bi# the army in the East pro- 
claimed their general, Marcus Aureuus 
Probus, a Pannonian, Emperor. A civil 
war was averted by the course of Florian’s 
soldiers, who refused to fight for their gen- 
eral, and who killed him in a mutiny after a 
reign of three month55, thus leaving Probus 
as sole Emperor (A. D. 276). 

Probus was an able general, and a prudent 
and vigorous monarch, sincerely devoted to 
the welfare of his subje( 5 ls, which he l)elieved 
he might be able to accomplish as well by 
the arts of peace as by conquest. After he 
had become undisputed sovereign of the 
whole Empire, he marched into Gaul, which 
had been invaded by the barbarous Gcnnan 
tribes, whom he defeated in several great 
battles, in which four hundred thousand of 
them are said to have been left dead upon 
the field. He drove the Germans from the 
region of the Neckar and the Elbe, and sub- 
dued the vSarmatians; after which he passed 
into Thrace, where he vanquished the 
Goths, compelling them to sue for peace. 
In Asia Minor he conquered the revolted 
Isaurians, and divided their lands among 
his veteran soldiers. He made his pow'er so 
feared in the East that rebellious ligypt 
likewise submitted; and Varanus, the New 
Persian monarch, alarmed at his vicftories, 
sent ambassadors to solicit peace, and sub- 
mitted to the terms which he dictated to 
them. 

Probus subdued three pretenders who 
started up in various parts of the Empire. 
The Goths and the Vandals, hoping to profit 
by these insurrecflions, again invaded the Em- 
pire; but Probus took the field against them, 
and drove them back to their native wilds; 
after which he devoted himself to the arts 
of peace. He endeavored to secure the 
frontiers of the Empire by settling them 
with colonies of barbarians, wdio, becoming 
civilized, served as a defense of the Roman 
dominion against thei;: less civilized kins- 
nien. He likewise attempted to drain the 
marshy lands, and to improve the agricul- 
tural system of the Empire. He encouraged 


the inhabitants of Gaul and Illyricum to 
plant vines, and restored the seventy cities 
which had fallen into decay in various por- 
tions of the Empire. 

Having passed through his native city, 
Sirmium, in Pannonia, Probus eniploj^ed 
I several thousand of his soldiers in draining 
i a marsh in its vicinity by cutting canals to 
the sea. The troops .so disliked this labor 
that they mutinied, and attacked the Em- 
peror near an iron tower which he had con- 
strudled for the purpose of watching their 
operations. Probus made his e.scape into 
the tower; but, as he did not have any of his 
guards wdth him, he was overpowered and 
murdered by his soldiers (A. D. 282), after 
a reign of six years. His friends and ene- 
mies alike lamented his death, and aided in 
ereefiing an imposing monument to his 
memory. 

Carus, the Praetorian Prefedl, was pro- 
claimed Emperor by the army ; and the Sen- 
ate somewhat reluctantly confirmed this 
choice. The new Enq^eror bestowed the 
title of Ca.‘sar on his two sons, Carinus and 
Numerian, a.ssociating the former with him 
as his colleague in the Empire. Carinus 
was one of the most depraved 3^oung men 
of the time, while Numerian was one of the 
most virtuous. 

Ivcaving Carinus to govern the West, 
Carus started for the East, taking Numerian 
with him. Hepa.s.sed into Illyricum, where 
he defeated the Sarniatians; after which he 
took the field against the New Persians, 
marching into Mesopotamia, which he 
speedily conquered by defeating the New 
Persians, wdiom he pursued to the gates of 
Sel^ucia and Cte.siphon. The vicflorious Em- 
peror crossed the Tigris, and .seemed to be on 
the point of extinguishing the New Persian 
Empire, when he died (A. D. 283) — from 
disease, according to some writers; from a 
stroke of lightning according to others. 

The superstitious fears of the Romans 
were excited by the Emperor’s .sudden death, 
and they obliged Numerian to retreat within 
the limits of the Roman dominions. Nume- 
rian’s distress at his father’s death was so 
great that he brought on a disease of his 
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eyes by excessive weeping, and had to be 
carried in a close fitter on the return of the 
Roman army from the Persian campaign. 
Arrius Aper, his father-in-law, the Prae- 
torian Prefedl, entertained the design of 
seizing the imperial purple, and hired an 
assassin to murder the young prince in his 
litter. For the purpose of concealing the 
deed, he announced that Nuinerian was un- 
able to bear the light; and the deception 
was kept up until the odor of the corpse 
disclosed Aper’s treacherous a< 5 l, when an 
uproar was instantly excited in the army, 
and the soldiers at once proclaimed Diocle- 
tian, the commander of the body-guard, 
Pyttiperor (A. D. 284). The new sovereign 
put the assassin to death with his own 
hands, and marched we.stward. 

In the meantime Carinus was disgusting 
the West by his profligacy. When he was 
informed of Diocletian’s advance, he march- 
ed against him at the head of a large army. 
Diocletian’s army was defeated in a battle 
in Moesia; but Carinus was slain in the mo- 
ment of vi( 5 tory by a Tribune whom he had 
grievously wronged, and his troops imme- 
diately acknowledged Diocletian as Em- 
peror (A. D. 285). 

A new era began in the history of the 
Roman Empire with Diocletion’s accession, 
putting an end to the license of the soldiery, 
who, from the time of the death of Corn- 
modus, claimed the right to set up and pull 
down Emperors at plea.sure, while the im- 
perial authority had likewise been hampered 
by the powers legally vested in the Senate. 
The tyranny of the legions which prevailed 
from the death of Commodus to the acces- 
sion of Diocletian was unendurable, and 
would have long before destroyed the Em- 
pire had not the danger with which it was 
constantly menaced by the barbarians made 
the troops willing to submit to some kind of 
discipline. 

With Diocletian’s accession the period of 
military despotism ended; the imperial au- 
thority was strengthened; and the army was 
taught its proper position as the servant, 
and not the master, of the state. The re- 
forms which Diocletian commenced were 


not completed until the reign of Constantine 
the Great. Though these reforms had the 
effedl of vastly strengthening ^e imperial 
power, and' giving a fresh vigor to the Em- 
pire by arresting its decline for the time, 
they tended very greatly to the division of 
the Roman world into two separate empires, 
which was already a question of time. 

Di(x:letian was .of low origin, his parents 
having been slaves. He received his name 
from Dioclea, a town in Dalmatia, where he 
was born. He had passed through the va- 
rious gradations of office, having been pro- 
moted successively to the offices of Provin- 
cial Governor, Consul and Praetorian Pre- 
fec 5 l. He owed his elevation entirely to his 
abilities and merits, and was about forty 
years of age when he became Emperor. 
Diocletian possCvSsed many virtues. 

When Diocletian fully secured his author- 
ity, after the assa.ssination of Carinus, in A. 
D. 285, he inaugurated the first of the meas- 
ures by which he hoped to counteract the 
prevailing evils. As the cares of the vast 
Roman world were too great for one person, 
Diocletian divided the imperial authority, 
taking as his partner in the Empire one of 
his generals, Maximian, a brave, and able 
soldier, but an ignorant and cruel barbarian. 
The two Emperors each assumed the title 
of Augustus. 

Still the troubles of the Empire were so 
great that in A. D. 292 Diocletian and Max- 
imian each took a subordinate colleague, or 
Ccesar, who were to occupy the position of 
.sons and successors of the Augusti. Dio- 
cletian chose Galerius as his subordinate 
colleague, while Maximian selec 5 led Con- 
stantins Chlorus. These two Caesars were 
younger than their patrons, and were able 
generals. Upon accepting the dignity con- 
ferred upon them, the two Caesars repudi- 
ated their own wives; Galerius marrying 
Diocletian’s daughter, while Constantius 
Chlorus married Maximian ’s stepdaughter. 

Diocletian went a step farther, dividing 
the Empire between the four sovereigns; re- 
serving the mof^ settled provinces to him- 
self and Maximian, and assigning to the 
Caesars those requiring the presence of 
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younger and more adlive men. Diocletian 
retained the government of Thrace, Mace- 
don, Egypt and the Asiatic provinces. He 
assigned Italy and Africa to Maximian ; 
the Danubian provinces, namely, Noricuni, 
Pannonia and Moesia, to Galerius; and the 
Western provinces, namely, Spain, Gaul 
and Britain, to Constantins Chlorus. 

It was understood that the unity of the 
Empire was to be preserved, as the basis of 
this new arrangement. The two Ccesars 
were to regard the two Augusti as their 
superiors, and Maximian was to be guided 
by the influence of Diocletian, who was to 
be the chief of the four sovereigns between 
whom the government of the Roman world 
was thus divided. This very complex sys- 
tem worked smoothly during the lifetime of 
Diocletian, whose influence sufficed to pre- 
serve harmony in the government. 

Tlie results of the new imperial system 
were marked. Power was transferred from 
the legions to an imperial dynastic system. 
The principle of association, adopted on an 
extended scale, tended to give stability to 
the Empire. The ship of state was guided 
by firm hands; and various new arrange- 
ments were adopted, all tending toward 
strengthening absolutism, so that the old 
republican forms of the Empire were passing 
away, and the government of the vast Ro- 
man world was becoming a powerful impe- 
rial despotism, like the Oriental monarchies. 

The restraint hitherto exercised by the 
Senate upon the de.spotic authority of the 
Emperors was completely removed by the 
transfer of the imperial capital from Rome; 
as Diocletian held his court at Nicomedfa, 
in Asia Minor; while Maximian resided at 
Mediolanum (now Milan), in Northern Italy. 
Galerius had his residence at Sirmium» in 
Pannonia; and Constantius Chlorus held his 
court at Ebordcum (now York), in Britain. 
When Rome ceased to be the capital of the 
Empire, the Roman Senate degenerated 
pra( 5 lically into a simple municipal body, 
direc 5 ting the affairs of, a single provincial 
town; and its lost privileges not being trans- 
ferred to another assembly, “the Emperor 
remained the sole source of law, the sole 
68 


I fountain of honor, the one and only prin- 
ciple of authority.” 

P"or the purpose of guarding against the 
interference of the Praetorian Guards, who 
from their fortified camp at Rome had for so 
long a time been able to di( 5 late terms to the 
i Emperor, Diocletian reduced their numbers, 

I with the view of ultimately suppressing 
them totally — a task which Constantine the 
Great finally accomplished. The multipli- 
cations of sovereigns, and the care taken to 
secure the throne against such a contingency 
as a vacancy, placed the imperial authority 
almost beyond the risk of danger and mili- 
tary violence. 

In A. D. 286 a revolt broke out in Britain, 
where Cerausius, a naval chief, who had 
been intrusted with a large fleet for the de- 
fense of the coasts of Britain and Gaul, 
rose Jn rebellion against the Pjnperor, and 
having won the support of the legions in 
Britain, seized that island and established 
there an independent kingdom. He in- 
creased his mivy by building new ships, and 
establivshed his supremacy over the Western 
seas. Diocletian and Maximian made vig- 
orous but fruitless efforts to reduce Ce- 
rausius to submission; but were finally 
obliged to accept him as their colleague in 
the Empire, with the title of Augustus ( A. 
D. 287). 

After Constantius Chlorus had been made 
Caesar and assigned the Western provinces, 
he made war on Cerausius in A. D. 292. 
After a long siege, Constantius took Bou- 
logne, in Gaul, on the shores of the British 
Channel, and prepared to invade Britain, 
where Cerausius was slain by his chief offi- 
cer, Alledlus (A. D. 293). In A. D. 296 
Constantius landed in Britain, defeated 
Alledlus, and reestablished the Roman do- 
minion over the island. He drove the 
Alemanni out of Gaul the next year, and 
settled his prisoners in colonies on the land 
which they had laid waste. # 

Maximian crushed a revolt which had 
broken out in Africa, vanquishing the re- 
volted Moors in that quarter, and putting to 
death the pretender who had raised the 
standard of rebellion in that portion of the 
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Empire. Diocletian suppressed a rebellion 
ill Egypt, taking Alexandria by storm, mas- 
sacring several thousand of its inhabitants, 
and putting to death the pretender who had 
held the city against the Emperor. 

Galerius was engaged for many years in 
defending the Danubian frontier against the 
barbarians, and maintained the renown of 
the Roman arms in that quarter; after which 
he took the field against the New Persians 
in the East. The Romans provoked the 
war with Persia in A. D. 286 by seizing 
Armenia and assigning it to their vassal, 
Tiriddtes. The New Persians recovered Ar- 
meni i in A. D. 296. Galerius invaded Me- 
sopotamia in A. D. 297; and, after two in- 
decisive battles, he was defeated by the New 
Persians near Carrhce, the H^ran of Abra- 
ham’s time. After colle( 5 ling^a new army, 
Galerius advanced through Armenia upon 
Assyria, and defeate<l Naarses, the New Per- 
sian monarch, in the mountains (A. D. 298). 
Peace was concluded the same year (A. D.. 
298), by which the New Persians ceded sev- 
eral small provinces beyond, the Tigris to the 
Romans; while tlie dominions of Tiriddtes, 
King of Armenia, the vassal of the Romans, 
were enlarged. 

The evils of the imperial system estab- 
lished by Diocletian became apparent to- 
wards the end of his reign. The establi.sh- 
ment of four imperial courts instead of one, 
and the increased number of officials in con- 
sequence., necessarily increased the rate of 
taxation, which was already exceedingly 
burdensome. The provinces were almost 
'Crushed under the burden of the imposts 
laid upon them; and the taxes were exa(5led 
from the people with the most extreme 
difficulty, it being usually necessary to em- 
ploy violei^ice, and sometimes even tortures, 
Tor this purpose. In consequence industry 
•sank beneath this system which deprived it 
of all its earnings. Produ( 5 lion steadily 
dtoinished, and, a rise in the prices of all 
commodities followed. In A. D. 301 Dio- 
cletian attempted to remedy this evil by a 
decree fid m g the maximum price for all the 
necessartes, and many oTthe luxuries, of 
life. • Bui this violent interference with the 


natural laws of trade thwarted its very de- 
sign, si mpl)^ aggravating the evils it was in- 
tended to remedy. 

Near the end of his reign Diocletian sullied 
his chara( 5 ler by the tenth and last great 
persecution of the Christians. The rapid 
.spread of the new religion, which at that 
time embraced about half of his subjedls, 
alarmed him; and he resolved upon striking 
an effe( 5 live blow for its destrudlion. In 
A. D. 303 he issued an edi( 5 l which required 
uniformity of worship among all the inhab- 
itants of the Roman world. The Christians 
were noted as the most orderly, the most 
industrious, and the most faithful of the 
Emperor’s subjedls; and their church in 
Rome numbered fifty thousand members. 

The refusal of the Christians to comply 
with the Emperor’s decree requiring them 
to repudiate their religion placed them out- 
side the pale of the law. A war of extermina- 
tion was waged against tliem in consequence, 
and thousands of them perished by rack 
and ax in every portion of the Empire ; 
while their property was confiscated, their 
churches were burned, and the vScriptures 
were given to the flames. It was only in 
the extreme West, under the more enlight- 
ened rule of Constantinus Chlorus, that the 
Christians escaped the tnalice of their bigoted 
adversaries. But these violent persecutions, 
instead of stamping out the Christian faith, 
only increased the number of its^ adherents; 
as the Christian ranks were filled up with 
new converts as fast as they were thinned 
by the numerous martyrdoms. The epoch 
of this persecution was long observed in the 
Christian Church as the Era of Martyr$\ 
and is still remembered by the Copts of 
Egypt, the Abyssinians and other African 
Christians. 

In A. D. 305, after a glorious reign of 
twenty years, Diocletian, weary of the cares 
and trials of state, abdicated the imperial 
dignity in the presence of a vast multitude 
of people and retired to private life, compell- 
ing Maximian to resign his power on the 
same day. Diocletian never regretted this 
adl, which he survived nine years. When 
requested by Maximian and others to re- 
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■sume the imperial purple, the ex-Emperor 
replied: “If you would see the cabbages I 
raise in my garden, you would not. ask me 
to take a throne. ’ ’ 

After the abdication of Diocletian and 
Maximian, in A. D. 305, Galkrius and 
CoNvSTANTius ChIvORUS were recognized as 
Emperors; and Galerius immediately ap- 
pointed Maximin and Severus as Cccsars for 
himself and Constantins respectively. This 
appointment greatly offended the legions in 
Britain, who resented a proceeding which 
deprived their own leader, Constantins, of 
the choice of his successor. 

Upon the death of Constantins Chlorns, 
the next year (A. D. 306), the dissatisfied 
legions in Britain proclaimed Constantink, 
the son of Constantins, as his sncces.sor. 
Galerius was obliged to condone this in- 
fringement of the new system, because he 
was unable to resist it. He therefore rec- 
ognized Constantine as Caesar, and pi*o- 
1110 ted Sevdnis to the rank of Augustus; so 
that there were now again two August! and 
two Caesars, and the organization of the im- 
perial college was maintained. Constantine 
retained his father’s provinces in the West 
— Britain, Gaul and Spain. Severus ruled 
Italy and Africa. Maximin governed Syria 
and Egypt. Galerius retained for himself 
all the provinces between Italy and Gaul in 
the West and Syria in the East, comprising 
about three-fourths of the Empire. 

The loss of the prestige and privileges of 
Rome in consequence of the division of the 
Empire and the establishment of new capi- 
tals had seriously offended the Italians, who 
adlually rose in open rebellion in A. D. 307. 
The Roman Senate appointed Maxentius, 
the son of Maximian, Emperor; whereupon 
Maximian joined his .son and resumed the 
rank of Augustus, which he had resigned 
at the time of Diocletian’s abdication. Se- 
v6rus marched to Rome for the purpose of 
suppres.sing the revolt, but was deserted by 
his troops, whereupon he committed suicide. 
By joining Constantme, Maxentius and 
Maximian were able to defeat the large 
armies which Galerius led to reduce Italy 
to submission, and^Galerius was obliged to 


return to the East. A compromi.se was ef- 
fedled in A. D. 309, by which the Roman 
world was ruled by six sovereigns — Constaii- 
I tine, Maximian and Maxentius in the West; 

, and Galerius, Maximin and Licinius in the 
East. Licinius had been appointed Caesar 
by Galerius upon the death of Severus. 

This arrangement lasted but a few years, 
and was first disturbed by a (piarrel between 
father and .son, Maximian and Maxentius. 
Maximian was forced to .seek refuge at the 
I court of Constantine, who had married his 
daughter. Maximian was well received by 
Constantine at first; but, being deteciled in 
a plot against his .son-in-law, he was put to 
death in A. D. 310. 

The next year ( A. D. 311) Galerius, who 
was as cruel a persecutor of the Christians 
as Diocletian had l)een, died at his capital, 
Nicomedia, in A.sia Minor; thus leaving the 
Roman world to four Emperor.s — Constan- 
tine in tlig West, Maxentius in Italy and 
'Africa, Licinius in Illyricum and Thrace, 
and Maximin in Egypt and Asia. ^ 

Maxentius alienated his subjecfls by his 
cruelties and extortions, and they requested 
Constantine to depo.se him and to unite 
Italy and Africa to bis own provinces. Con- 
.stantine had displayed his military abilities 
by liis successful resistance to the Franks and 
the Allemanni, whom he kept from invad- 
ing Gaul; while his generous protedlion of 
his Christian subjedls had rewarded him 
with the gratitude and affeeflion of the 
Christians in every portion of the Empire. 

Constantine sought to avoid the struggle 
with Maxentius; but, finding that his ad- 
versary was preparing to invade Gaul, he 
anticipated him by entering Italy with an 
army of forty thousand meli,<crossing the 
Alps by the passage of Mont Cetiis without 
opposition, in A. D. 312. Thestniggle was 
decided by Constantine’s vigor, and rapid 
movements. Constantine won a vidlory at 
Turin, took Verona after an obstinate si^fee 
and battle, and finally encountered his rival; 
before the gates of Rome. C^iy^ntine de- 
feated Maxentius at the Milvia’^Si^dge, and 
entered Rome in' triumph; Maxentius being 
drowned in the Tiber D. 312). 
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The vidlorious Constantine thus became 
master of Rome and Italy, and promptly 
devoted himself to the task of consolidating 
his dominions. His first a'fl was the dis- 
bandment of the Praetorian Guards, which 
Maxentius had increased to eighty thousand 
men. By thus dispersing this formidible 
military force, Constantine deprived the 
Roman Senate of the last vestige of its 
dignity, and rendered Rome incapable of 
resisting his will (A. D. 312). 

The next year (A. D. 313) a war broke 
out in the East between Licinius and Maxi- 
min. In the following year (A. D. 314) 
Maximin was defeated in a great battle near 
Heraclea, on the Propontis (now Sea of 
Marmora); and soon afterward committed 
suicide in despair at Tarsus, in Cilicia, thus 
leaving Licinius sole master of the Eastern 
Roman provinces. 

Encouraged by his triumph over Maxi- 
min, Licinius aspired to the dominion of the 
whole Roman world by driving Constantine 
from power in the West; and, by his in- 
trigues for this purpose, he provoked a war 
with his rival in A. D. 314. Licinius was 
defeated in a series of battles; and was thus 
obliged to cede Pannonia, Mcesia, Illyricum, 
Macedonia and Greece -to Constantine in 
A. D. 315. Thus the river Strymon and 
the .®gean Sea became the boundaries be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Roman Em- 


pires. Two sons of Constantine and one oi 
Licinius obtained the title of Caesar. Cris- 
pus, Constantine’s son, defeated the Franks 
and the Alemanni on the Rhine; while, on 
the Danube, Constantine infli(?led a terrible 
defeat upon the Goths, who had invaded 
the Roman dominions. 

After a seven years’ peace between the 
Eastern and Western Empires, hostilities 
were renewed in consequence of the ambi- 
tion of Constantine, who had resolved to 
make himself master of the whole Roman 
dominions. Constantine defeated Licinius 
near Adrianople, besieged him in Byzan- 
tium, and finally overthrew, him on the 
heights of Chalcedon (now Scutari), which 
commanded the latter city. Licinius was 
taken prisoner and put to death (A. D. 322). 
i By this triumph over the last of his rivals, 
Constantine the Great, as he was now 
called, became sole sovereign of the vast 
Roman world; and under him Christianity 
be<ftme the state-religion of the Roman Em- 
pire, after he had personally embraced the 
religion of Christ and had thus become the 
first Christian Emperor. With this import- 
ant event, the history of Pagan Rome 
ends, and the history of Christian Rome 
begins. In the following seeflion we will 
trace the rise and progress of Christianity, 
and its ultimate triumph under Constantine 
the Great. 


SECTION XX.— TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


LREADY we have noted the 
birth of Jesus Christ — the 
founder of Christianity — dur- 
ing the reign of Augustus; his 
crucifixion during the reign 
of Tiberius; the propagation of his do< 5 lrines 
and teachings by his great Apostle, St. 
Paul; the rapid growth of Christianity 
throughout the whole Roman world during 
three centuries; and the Ten Great Persecu- 
tions of the Christians, beginning with that 
under Nero, and ending with that under 


Diocletian. With every persecution Chris- 
tianity grew stronger and stronger, and 
“the blood of the martyrs became the seed 
of the Church.” 

The Romans were very tolerant of diverse 
faiths in the Empire, and the various pagan 
and polytheistic religions were unmolested 
by the Roman Emperors; but the Christians 
— ^whose virtues and purity kept them aloof 
from those around them in that corrupt age, 
and wjio held their meetings in secret — were 
looked upon with suspicion; and the perse- 
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cutions were for political rather than for re- 
ligious reasons. This accounts for the per- 
secutions of the Christians by good Emperors 
like Trajan, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, I)e- 
cius, Valerian and Diocletian; while under 
the bad Emperors they were generally un- 
molested. 

Below the hills surrounding Rome are 
excavated a labyrinth of galleries at three 
different levels cut out of the or vol- 
canic rock. These galleries cross and recross 
each other, and would extend three or four 
hundred miles if stretched out in a single 
line. They are narrow passages, generally 
but three or four feet wide, with niches on 
each side for bodies. These Catacombs were 
the cemeteries of the early Christians at 
Rome. Seventy thousand of them have 
been counted, and Rossi has estimated them 
all to number more than three million. The 
Roman law carefully protected places of 
sepulture, both Christian and Pagan; and 
the Christians, gradually taking advantage 
of this respe( 5 l for sepulchers, excavated 
chapels for prayer and rooms for love-feasts 
in the interior of the Catacombs. After- 
wards, during the times of persecution, these 
interior rooms became the hiding-places of 
the Christians. 

In A. D. 257 Valerian issued an edidl 
forbidding Christian worship in the Cata- 
combs, whereupon the Roman soldiers 
hunted the Christians through these under- 
ground . recesses. Some of tlie unfortu- 
nates were blocked up and buried alive, 
while many were dragged out and tortured 
to death. An entire change then took 
place in the structure of the Catacombs, 
in order to adapt them to purposes of 
escape or concealment. The principal en- 
trances were blocked up, and the stairways 
were destroyed. Lower galleries were ex- 
cavated under the upper ones, and were 
narrower, darker, more complicated and 
labyrinthine. Many galleries were, filled 
with earth or built up with masonry. Hid- 
ing-places were constru<fled in the deepest 
recesses, where bishops and other ecclesi- 
astics were often concealed for years, and 
celebrated worship in the neighboring chap* 
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els. Wells were dug for the supply of 
water Store-houses were cut out for corn 
and wine. Hundreds of lamps have been 
di.scovered for lighting up these gloomy re- 
cesses. The horrible tortures endured by 
those whose only crime was their religion 
have been fully related by Eusebius, who 
had witnessed them. The number w’ho suf- 
fered such frightful deaths w^as sufficiently 
great to justify the ascription in the Te 
Deum — “ The noble army of martyrs praise 
Thee!” 

The courage of the Christians grew 
stronger in the midst of these perils and 
horrors. They wTre seized with an enthu- 
siasm for martyrdom — a desire to gain an 
eternal heaven through a few hours of suf- 
fering. The universal Christian belief was 
that martyrdom w’as the surest way to 
heaven — better than all sacraments, all pray- 
ers, all good w’orks. The Christians offered 
themselves to die — demanding tortures, 
.seeking persecution, glor>ung in shame. 
The humblest Christian slave on his way to 
death saw a halo of immortal glory all around 
him. Said vSt. Basil: “These tortures, .so 
far from being a terror, are rather a recre- 
ation ! ” Said Tertullian: “Kill us, rack 
us, grind us to powxler; our numbers in- 
crease in proportion as you mow' us dowm.” 

Galerius, just before his death, in A. D. 
31 1, had issued an edidl of toleration to the 
Christians; and in A. D. 313 Constantine 
the Great also granted toleration by the 
EcUn of Milan. Constantine’s father had 
always showui favor to the Christians, valu- 
ing and honoring their virtues; and Con- 
stantine him.self had growui up to regard 
their dodlrines with favor, and for some time 
he wavered between Christianity and Pagan- 
ism. 

Eusebius, Bishop of the Caesarea — the 
early historian of the Christian Church — 
asserted that Constantine declared that 
while marching against Maxentius he saw a 
luminous cross in the heavens, with the in- 
scription in Greek: “By this conquer.” 
This vision made a great impression upon 
Constantine and his anny ; and the Emperor, 
who had before been undecided in the choice 
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of his religion, thereupon became a convert 
to Christianity, though he did not yet seek 
Christian baptism. 

According to this legend, Constantine’s 
vision is said to have been followed by a 
remarkable dream the next night, in which 
Christ appeared before the Emperor and 
direcfled him to frame a standard under 
which his legions would march to certain 
victory. This was the origin of the famous 
Ldbaruvt, afterwards borne by the Chris- 
tian Emperors, and which scattered dismay 
among the opposing legions. The Labarum 
had at the top a monogram of tl:e mystic 
X., representing at once the cross and the 
initial of the Greek name for Christ. Con- 
vStan tine’s vi( 5 tor}^ over his Pagan rivals 
marked the complete triumph of Christianity 
over the Paganism of the Roman world. 

In A. D. 324 Constantine the Great issued 
an edi( 5 l exhorting all his subjects to follow 
his example by becoming Christians. He 
did not, however, proscribe Paganism; as 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, which he 
held, required him to offer sacrifices to th^e 
heathen gods of Rome. Although he per- 
mitted his Pagan subjedls to exercise their 
religion wdthout molestation, the Emperor’s 
example and the hope of gaining his favor 
induced thousands to renounce Paganism 
and to embrace the religion of the cross. 

The lower classes being gov^erned by imi- 
tation, the conversion of those possessing 
any eminence of birth, of power, or of 
riches, was soon followed by the dependent 
multitudes. Constantine’s powerful influ- 
ence extended beyond the limits of the Ro- 
man Empire. The education which he had 
given his sons and nephews secured to the 
i Empire a race of princes whose faith was 
yet more earnest and sincere; they having 
imbibed the dodlrine, if not the .spirit, of 
Christianity in their earliest infancy. 

War and commerce had been instrumen- 
tal in spreading a knowledge of the gospel 
beyond the confines of the Roman provinces; 
and the barbarians who had looked with 
contempt upon an humble and persecuted 
se<5l soon learned to esteem a religion which 
had been so recently embraced by the great- 


est monarch and the most civilized nation 
of the world. 

Constantine the Great did not receive 
Chri.stian bapti.sm until near the end of his 
life; but he summoned a Council of the 
Chri.stian Church at Nicaea, or Nice, in Asia 
Minor, which convened in A. D. 325 and 
was attended by numerous bishops and dea- 
cons, and over which the Emperor himself 
pre.sided. Christianity was now established 
on a firm' ba.sis as the state-religion of the 
Roman Empire (A. I). 325). The Council 
of Nice had been convened for the purpose 
of deciding certain di.sputed matters of 
faith; and it condemned the docflrines of 
Arius, of Alexandria, who denied Christ’s- 
divinity, and declared the do(ffrines of Ath- 
anasius, the other Alexandrian ecclesiastic, 
who maintained Christ’s equality with God 
the Father and the do( 5 lrine of the Trinity 
in Unity, as the true, or orthodox, faith of 
the Catholic, or universal. Church. The 
Goths, the Vandals and the Lombards, who 
had become Arian Christians, were excom-. 
municated as heretics. 

Constantine the Great did not relinquish 
the right to direcfl the religious as well as 
the .secular affairs of the state — a right 
which had always been claimed by the Ro- 
man Emperors. He treated the a.sscmbled 
dignitaries and ecclesiastics of the Church 
at Nice with every mark of reverence; but 
he refused to persecute Arius and his fol- 
lowers, the Alexandrian heretics, whom the 
Council had condemned. Nevertheless, he 
prohibited all the immoral rites of Paganism, 
and ena( 5 led rigorous laws against immoral 
pra< 5 tices, which Paganism had permitted,, 
if not sandlioned. 

Constantine the Great did not forbid 
Pagani.sm until near the end of his life, seek- 
ing rather to bring that old worn-out re- 
ligion into disrepute by ridicule. With 
public money Constantine the Great ereeffed 
new Christian churches and repaired the 
old ones. He proclaimed Sunday (d/es salts) 
a day of rest. He exempted the Christian 
priesthood from taxation and granted them 
other privileges, and allowed legacies to the 
Church. Constantine’s ecclesiastical meas- 
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ures made the Christian Church a powerful 
organization, and it assumed a new form 
under the constitution which he gave it. 

Before it had become the state-religion of 
the Empire, the Elders and Bishops were 
chosen from the entire Church community, 
and the principle of brotherly equality was 
held in honor. The Christian priesthood, 
or clergy, were thenceforth separated from 
the people, or laity; while degrees of rank 
were introduced, thus placing the bishops 
of the principal cities over the remaining 
bishops as metropolitans, and these again 
wxTe superintended by the priests in their 
immediate vicinity. At the .same time, the 
Church services, which previously con.sisted 
only in singing, prayer, and Bible reading, 
were succeeded by the so-called love-feasts, 
which were made more solemn by the aid 
of music and other arts. 

Such was the foundation of that ecclesi- 
astical organization which dominated Chri.s- 
tendoni for .so many centuries, and which, 
under the Bishop of Rome, who eventually 
assumed the title of Rofir, or Father of the 
Church, ruled the whole We.st of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, humbling even 
emperors and kings, and inspiring nations 
with awe by its power. 

The establi.shment of Christianity as the 
.state-religion of the Roman Empire was not 
only the greatest event in the history of the 
Empire, but al.so the greatest event in the 
history of the Church. From being a pro- 
scribed religion it became a legally-recog- 
nized and a legally-protecfled religion. Al- 
though Constantine did not fully carry out 
the teachings of this beneficent religion in 
his administration of public affairs and in 
his treatment of his family, the Christian 
world must ever owe him a debt of gratitude 
for the mighty impuLse which the religion 
of the cross received by his a( 5 lion and pol- 
icy. Although in becoming the state-relig- 
ion of the Roman Empire, Christianity was 
obliged to accept and to incorporate into its 
organic system many heathen customs and 
pracflices and some heathen do<5lrines, as a 
concession to win converts and proselytes 
from Paganism, on the principle of give aid 


take, this corruption of the new religion 
was far more than counterbalanced by the 
good results brought about by the substitu- 
tion of the new monotheistic religion for the 
effete polytheisms of the ancient world. 

From the time of Constantine's triumph 
over Maxentius, when the persecutions of the 
Christians ceased, the Catacombs were no 
longer places of refuge for that hitherto de- 
.spi.sed and oppressed se( 5 l. Thirteen years 
later the Roman Senate eredlcd a triumphal 
arch near the vast amphitheater, where the 
Christians had been so recently massacred 
‘ ‘ to make a Roman holiday. ’ ’ This arch still 
stands in the Forum. The inscription on the 
arch declares that a trophy was eredled to 
“the Emperor and Caesar Flavius Constan- 
tmus Maximus Augustus, the Father of Flis 
Country; because through the instindl of 
Deity and the magnanimity of his mind, 

* * * he had overthrown the tyrant and 
avenged the Republic.” 

The first result of this event was that 
Christianity ceased to be an underground 
religion, and churches were opened above 
ground; while the Catacombs became .sacred 
places to the Christians, and burials thereiti 
were now a matter of choice and not one of 
necessity, because of a desire to lay one’s 
remains, or those of a friend, near the bones ^ 
of the Christian martyrs. Wealthy Chris- ^ 
tians now enlarged the chapels and added 
new decorations. Pieflures, .sarcophagi and 
ornamentation were less simple and tasteful, 
but more magnificent, than previously. The 
tombs, pieftures and inscriptions were after- 
wards restored by Damasus, Bishop of 
Rome from A. D. 366 to A. D. 384, wha 
built piers of masonry to support the totter^^'i 
ing galleries, cleared out the passages whicha. 
had been filled up, and wrote poetical 
.scriptions on the martyrs’ tombs. Basilicas 
were then eredled above the Catacombs, to 
designate the martyr’s grave below. The 
inscriptions of Damasus were executed by a 
fine engraver in an admirable manner. 
Charity rather than theology, works rather 
than faith, characfler rather than creed, are 
recorded on these primeval records of prim- 
itive Christianity. 
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iW* Jerome, A. D. 354, several years be- 
ll^ Dani|isus began his restorations, thus 
jjjjSribevS a visit to the Catacombs: 

When . 1 , was a boy, being educated at 
I u^d every Sunday, in company 
other lx)ys, to visit the tombs of the 
^Isj^tles and martyrs, and to go into the 
ijip^pts excavated there within the bowels 
Oj^the edrth.' The walls on either side as 
ypu enter are full of the bodies of the dead, 
ajiif'the whole place is so dark that one 
almost sees the fulfillment of those words of 
tjie* prophet, ' Let them go down alive into 
llades.’ Here and there a little light, ad- 
mitted from above, suffices to give a mo- 
mentary relief from the horror of darkness; 
hut as you go forward and find yourself 
again Jmmersed in the utter blackness of 
tiight, the words of the poet come to your 
itid, ‘Silence makes us afraid.’ ” 

The Latin ;poet Prudentius, a little later, 
describes the Catacombs as they were after 
fiishop Damasus began his restorations. 

■' “Not far from the city walls among the 
well trimmed orchards, there lies a cr>’pt 
Jj^uried in darksome pits. Into its secret re- 

t s a steep path with winding stairs direct 
though the turnings shut out the light, 
light of day, entering the doorway, 
linates the threshold; and when, as you 
^advance further, the darkness as of night 
Arrives, there occur, at intervals, apertures 
jiut in the roof, which let in some rays of 
|he sun. * * * Wondrous is the samflity of 
the place. Here rests the body of Hippoly- 
* * Here have I, when sick in body 
andttSOiil, often prostrated myself in prayer 
and found relief. * * * Wealthy hands have 
(here put up bright tablets. Early in the 
^pming pilgrims come to salute the saint; 

l^ycdme and go till the setting of the sun. 
Twove of religion collecSls here natives and 
foreigners; they print kisses on the shining 
^blets of the tomb. * * * On the Feast of 
the Martyrs the imperial city pours forth 
her stream of Romans, plebeians and patri- 
alike, faith urging both to the shrine. 
Albano’s gates also send forth their white- 
tobed host. The noise on all the roads 
|frows loud,” etc. 


Constantine's conversion to the religion 
of the meek and lowly Jesus did not prevent 
him from committing some great crimes — • 
such as the murder of his wife, Fausta, and 
his elde.st son, Crispus. At the age of seven- 
teen, the virtuous Crispus had been made 
Caesar, and was extremely idolized by the 
people. This popularity aroused the jeal- 
ousy of his father, who suspedled Crispus 
of treasonable designs. Constantine seized 
his son during the festivities at Rome in 
honor of the twentieth year of his reign, 
and caused him to be secretly tried and put 
to death (A. D. 326). At the same time 
Constantine caused his nephew Licinius, 
whom he also suspedled, to be seized, tried 
and executed. Constantine had been insti- 
gated to these harsh deeds by his wife 
Fausta; and when too late he discovered 
his error, he caused Fausta and her accom- 
plices to be put to death. 

These horrible deeds of cruelty made 
Constantine the Great extremely unpopular 
with the people of Rome; but he no longer 
regarded their displeasure, as he had already 
determined to remove the capital of the vast 
Roman world to the Greek city of Byzan- 
tium, on the Thracian Bosphorus, in order 
to be nearer the center of his dominions. 
Accordingly, in A. D. 330, Constantine 
fixed his capital at Byzantium, on whose 
ruins he founded a new city, naming.it 
Nezv Rojne, but which was thereafter named 
Constantinople { city of Constantine ) in 
honor of the great Emperor. Constantine 
expended vast sums in fortifying his new 
capital with walls and towers, and in embel- 
lishing it most magnificently with splendid 
architec 5 lural works, adorning it with a 
Capitol, an amphitheater, a race-course, 
elegant palaces and churches, and works of 
art. 

The removal of the capital of the Roman 
Empire to Constantinople was justified by 
considerations of the soundest public policy. 
The Eastern provinces of the Empire were 
exposed to the attacks of the powerful and 
vigorous New Persian Empire of the Sas- 
sanidae, as that famous dynasty openly aimed 
t8 reestablish the ancient empire of Cyrus the 
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^Oreat over the whole of Western Asia. The 
^nubian frontier was not sufficiently pro- 
te<fted against the ravages of the Goths and 
the Sarmatians. The Emperor would there- 
fore have jeopard iz:ed the most faithful and 
wealthy portions of his dominions by con- 
tinuing his res^jWfcft in the West of Europe. 
A capital and metropolis on the confines of 
Europe and Asia was therefore recommended 
by the political advantages of its central 
location, and by the opportunities -for the 
rei^val of the lucrative commerce of the 
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Euxine and the Levant. A slight glance 
at the natural advantages of Byzantium will 
convince any one that it was worthy of being 
made the capital and metropolis of a great 
empire by the wise monarch whose name it 
has ever since borne. 

The area of Constantinople is an irregular 
triangle, who.se apex is an obtuse point ad- 
vancing to the east and toward the Asiatic 
coast, meeting and repelling the waters of 
the Thracian Bosphorus. On the north 
side of the city is the winding harbor known 
in both ancient and modern times as the 
Chryso iCcras, or the^ Golden Horn, which is 
about seven miles long, with good anchor- 
age through most of its extent. The en- 
trance is but five hundred yards wide, and 
can be easily defended against a hostile ar- 
mament. The walls of the city on the south 
side are washed by the Sea of Marmora (the j 
ancient Propontis), and the western walls 
form the base of the triangle which is con- 
neefted wdth the continent. Thus favorably 
situated — with the Euxine sea to the north- 
east, and the ^gean sea to the .south-west — 
Constantinople could be supplied with the 
richest produdlions of Europe and Asia; 
while its shape made it easily defensible 
agaimst the assaijlts of the savage and plun- 
dering tribes of Thrace. The long pros- 
p&Pity pL Constantinople, and the invincible 
resist^ce which it offered to barbarian 
aggressors for the thousand years during 
which it was the capital of the Eastern Ro- 
man E^^ipire, demonstrate th^ sagacity of its 
founder in seledling it for his capital. 

/] 5 'J;ie removal of the capital of the Ro- 
inatt' world from Rome to Constantinople 
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completed the change in the constitution of 
the Roman Empire which had been begun 
during the reign of Diocletian; Constan- 
tine reorganized the Empire, which was 
now again as compadl and as powerful as^ in 
the time of Augustus; dividing it into four 
prcfcHures—i, Gaul, includin^g Spain and 
Britain; 2, Italy, including Africa, Rbaetia, 
Noricum, Pannonia and Dalmatia; 3, Illyr ‘ 
icum, including Dacia and Macedonia; 4, 
The East, embracing Thrace, Egypt anc| nil 
the Roman provinces in Asia. Each pre- 
fecture was divided into dioceses, and each 
dioce.se into presidencies, or proconsular gov- 
ernments. 

The subdivision of the Empire gave rise 
to three ranks of officials, who constituted 
the nobility of the Empire and .somewhat 
re.sembled the nobility of modern Europe. 
The old republican forms of government, 
which Augustus had .so ostensibly cherish- ♦ 
ed, had long since disappeared; and Con- 
stantine the Great made no effort to revive 
these forms, in the place of which was now 
established the elaborate ceremony of an 
Oriental court, liven the ten thousand 
.spies, known as \\\^.I\iug' s Eyes, were main- 
tained in the Roman Phnpire under Con- 
stantine the Great, as they had been of old 
in tile Medo- Persian Pimpire under Darius 
Hystaspes and Xerxes the Great. On the 
frontiers of the Roman Empire was now 
maintained a standing army of .six hundred 
and forty-five thousand men, compo.sed of 
barbarian mercenarie.s; Roman citizens hav- 
ing now l)ecome averse to military service. 
The P'ranks, especially, occupied an import- 
ant position in both the court and the camp 
of Constantine the Great. 

Thus the Roman Empire became a simple, 
despotism, with more of a political than a 
military character. After fixing his re.sidence 
at Constantinople, Constantine the Great 
adopted Oriental manners. He affeCled the 
gorgeous attire of the Persian kings; deco- 
rated his head with false hair of various 
colors, and with a diadem of pearls and 
gems. He substituted robes of silk em- 
broi(!%ed with flowers, in the place of thp 
austere garb of Rome, or the unadorned 
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purple toga of the first Roman Emperors. 
He crowded the palace with spies and para- 
sites, and lavished the wealth of the Empire 
upon stately architecflure. 

Each of the four prefecflures was governed 
by a Prsetorian Prefecfl; but Constantine 
had taken good care that their power should 
not be rendered too dangerous b}^ being 
united with military command. They were 
intrusted with the coinage, the highways, 
the ports, the granaries, the manufadiures, 
and everything that could interest the pub- 
lic prosperity of their respedlive prefedtures. 
They were empowered to explain, to en- 
force, and in some instances to modify, the 
imperial edidls. They were vested with au- 
thority to remove or punish the provincial 
governors. An appeal could be made to 
their tribunal from all inferior jurisdidlions, 
and the sentence of a Prsetorian Prefedl was 
final. 

Rome and Constantinople — the old and 
the new capital of the Empire — had each 
its own Prsetorian Prefedl. The superior 
dignity of their tribunals caused those of 
the Praetors to be deserted, and the most 
ancient title of Roman magistracy soon fell 
into disuse. The peace of each of these 
two great cities was preserved by a vigilant 
police. So many statues adorned each of 
them that a magistrate was specially ap- 
pointed to preserve them from injury. 

The first of the three classes of magis- 
trates of the Empire were the ilhtstrissind, 
(illustrious) — the Consuls, the patricians, 
the Praetorian Prefedls, the Metropolitan 
Prefedls, the masters-general of the cavalry 
and the infantry, and the seven great offi- 
cers of the imperial household. The titles 
of Consul and patrician were merely honor- 
ary, and were conferred by the Emperor at 
his pleasure; the distindlions being personal, 
not hereditary. The power of the Praeto- 
rian Prefedls ranked next to that of the 
Emperor himself. The second rank of offi- 
cials were the speTtdbiles (respedlable), and 
the third rank were clarissimi (honorable). 

There were seven great officers of the state 
and the court. The Praposihis Santli Cu- 
biculi, or Lord Chamberlain, was to attend 


the Emperor in his hours of state or amuse-^ 
ment, and to perform about his person all 
those menial offices whose splendor can only 
be derived from the influence of royalty; and 
tinder him were all the comiics palatii (lords 
of the palace), and the citbiadarii (cham- 
berlains), many of whom were eunuchs of 
great influence in later ages. 

The M agister Officioniyn, or Minister of 
the Home Department, was intrusted with 
the management of all correspondence be- 
tween the Emperor and his subjedls, such as 
memorials, petitions, letters and their an- 
swers. He was likewivSe inspedlor-general 
of the civil and military .schools; and appeals 
could be made to his tribunal from every 
portion of the Empire in cases where the 
privileges of the imperial officers were con- 
cemed. 

The Covtes Saa’anim Largitiomwi, or 
Lord High Treasurer, was charged with the 
management of the finances of the Empire. 
His duties were not limited to the charge of 
the exchequer and the superintendence of 
the tax-gatherers; but he also had charge 
over manufadlures and commerce, which 
Constantine, wiser than most of his prede- 
cessors, brought under the special care of 
the state. 

The Qiicrstor, or Chief vSecretary of State, 
was the representative of the Emperor’s 
legislative power, and the original source 
of civil jurisprudence; some of his func- 
tions being apparently similar to those of 
the British Lord Chancellor. The Comes 
Rci Prmcipis, or Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
had charge of the imperial private estates, 
which were scattered through the prcwinces 
from Mauritania to Britain. The Comites 
Domesticomm, of commanders of the house- 
hold guards, presided over the sev€7i scholee, 
or troops or squadrons of cavalry and in- 
fantry that guarded the Emperor’s person. 

The Magistri Equituni were the com- 
manders of the cavalry; the Magistri Pedu 
Umi were the generals of the infantry; and 
the Magistri Utriusqiie Milita was the com- 
mander-in-chief. Those commanding under 
them were called d^/ceSy or dukes, and comites^ 
or counts; and were distinguished by wear- 
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ing a golden belt. They received, besides 
their pay, a liberal allowance, sufficient to 
maintain one hundred and ninety servants 
and one hundred and fifty-eight horses. 

Constantine effedted a total change in the 
constitution of the legions, diminishing 
their numbers to less, than -a fourth. For 
the purpose of securing a regular supply 
of young soldiers, he made it a condition, 
in assigning lands to the veterans, that their 
sons should be trained to the military pro- 
fession. The necessity for such a stjpula- 
tion is not the only evidence we possess con- 
cerning the decay of the Roman military 
spirit. The dislike entertained by the de- 
generate Romans for a soldier’s life was 
such that many young men in Italy muti- 
lated the fingers of their right hand to avoid 
being pressed into the military service. It 
was in consequence of this reludlance that 
the custom of employing barbarian merce- 
nary soldiers became constantly more and 
more fatal; as they not only enlisted in the 
imperial army, but many of them were ele- 
vated to the highest offices of the state. 

These changes in the constitution of the 
civil and military administration of the Em- 
pire rendered the government more costly, 
and required a wholly new system of taxa- 
tion to maintain them. The first of the 
new taxes was the indillion, a yearly land- 
tax, levied in proportion to the fertility of 
the estates in possession of land-owners; 
and a general census, or survey of property, 
was made throughout the Empire every 
fifteen years, for the purpose of regulating 
this assessment. For this reason the name 
of indiHion is assigned indifferently to the 
tax and to the cycle of registration. An 
impost called the aunim liisfralc was levied 
on trade and commerce, and was colledled 
every fourth year. 

Says Gibbon: The honorable merchant 
of Alexandria, who imported the gems and 
spices of India for the western world; the 
UvSurer who derived from the interest of 
money a silent and ignominious profit; the 
ingenious manufacflurer, the diligent me- 
chanic, and even the most obscure retailer 
of a sequestered village, were obliged to 


admit the officers of the revenue into the 
partnership of their gain; and the sover- 
eign oi the Roman Empire, who tolerated 
the profession, consented to .share the in- 
famous gain of prostitutes.” 

The aiirum coronarium was originally a 
free gift, being a compensation for the crown 
of gold presented by the allies of the Ro- 
mans to generals who had been instrumental 
in effedling their deliverance, or who had 
conferred some remarkable favor upon them. 
At length this spontaneous offering was ex- 
acted as a debt, whenever the Emperor an- 
nounced any remarkable event which might 
give him a real or apparent claim to the 
benevolence of his subjecfls, such as his ac- 
ce.s.sion, the birth of a son, or a vidtory over 
barbarians. The municipal expenses fell 
almost entirely on the civic officers. There 
was no system of local taxation, but the 
wealthiest citizens were by turns obliged to 
provide for the administrative requirements 
of the towns in which they resided. 

Although some evil resulted from these 
changes, Constantine’s innovations were gen- 
erally useful reforms. The despotism of the 
.soldiery had been the great cur.se of the 
Romans for several centuries; but this mili- 
tary license was checked and restrained by 
“the pride, pomp and circumstance” which 
characterized the civil administration. The 
despotism of the army was superseded by 
the despotism of an imperial court, and the 
improvement in consequence of even this 
change is readily apparent to any one. Con- 
stantine saw very clearly the advantages re- 
sulting from a union of church and state; 
and for this reason he appropriated a 
large part of the revenue of cities to the 
endowment of churches and the support of 
the clergy, thus bringing religion to the aid 
of the police in checking turbulence. The 
Roman Empire might have enjoyed a long 
period of prosperity under Constantine’s 
constitution had it not been for the crimes 
afid follies of his successors. 

Constantine’s last years were harassed 
by fre.sh aggressions of the barbarians north 
of the Danube. The Goths attacked the 
Samiatians, whereupon the latter implored 
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the assistance of the Romans. Constan- 
tine thereupon marched against the Goths, 
but was defeated in one battle against them. 
In the next, however, he inflidled a disas- 
trous defeat upon them; and one hundred 
thousand Goths w'ho were driven into the 
mountains perished from cold and hunger. 

The Sarmatians, di.ssatisfied with the di- 
vision of the .spoils, revenged themselves by 
making plundering raids into the Roman 
dominions. Constantine then allowed the 
Goths to defeat the Sarmatians, who were 
obliged to abandon their own territories in 
consequence of a servile insurredlion, and to 
take refuge in the dominions of Constantine. 
The Emperor assigned lands in Italy, Mace- 
donia, Thrace and Pannonia to about three 
hundred thousand vSarmatians, who were 
thus recei\'ed as vassals of .the Empire (A. 
!;>• 334)- 

With the hope of .securing peace to his 
Empire after his death, Constantine now 
created his third son, Constans, and his 
nephew Dalmatius, Caesars, and appointed 
another nephew, Hannibalianus, Rex (king); 
dividing the admini.stration of the different 
portions of the Empire between his three 
.sons and the.se two nephews. Constantine 
the Great died at Nicomedia, in Asia Minor, 
May 22, A. D. 337, after a glorious reign 
of thirty -one years, signali/.cd by the great- 
est event in the hi.story of the Roman Em- 
pire — the triumph of Chri.stianity. Ju.st be- 
fore his death he received Christian baptism. 

The charadler of Constantine the Great 
has been estimated differently, according to 
the light in which his patronage of Chris- 
tianity has been viewed. The most impar- 
tial writers regard him as a man in whom 
vice and virtue, weakness and strength of 
mind, were strangely blended. His military 
talents and his power of organization are 
indisputable. His activity, courage, pru- 
dence and affeeflion are unquestionable. 
But he was not as clement and humane as 
the first Christian Emperor was to have been 
expedled to have showm him.self. He was 
singularly superstitious; and what informa- 
tion we are able to gain concerning his re- 
ligion, from his public adls and recorded 


.speeches, his coins and medals, was a strange 
medley of Christianity and Paganism, un- 
pleasant to contemplate. 

Constantine’s characfler deteriorated with 
the progress of time. His best period was 
that of his administration in Gaul from A. 
D. 306 to 312. Ar he advanced in 3^ears, he 
became more suspicious, more irritable, 
more harsh and .severe in his punishments. 
The greatest stains upon his charader are 
the executions of his wife F'austa, his 
worthy son Crispus, and his nephew Licin- 
ius; but it is hard to decide whether he pun- 
i.shed an intended crime or whether he was 
actuated by a wicked and unworthy jeal- 
ousy. The harmony prevailing between 
Constantine and his other sons, and the 
kindness which he exhibited toward his half- 
brothers and their offspring, would .seem to 
indicate that in the great tragedies of his 
domestic life he may have been more unfor- 
tunate than guilty, and may have been 
swayed by the demands of state policy. 

Although Constantine had bequeatlied 
some portions of his dominions to his ne})h- 
ews Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. the Ro- 
man vSenate and the imperial army ignored 
their claims, and unanimously proclaimed 
his three sons, to whom he had willed the 
greater part of his Empire, sole heirs of their 
father’s dominions. Con.stantink II., the 
eldest .son, received Gaul, vSpain and Brit- 
ain. CoNSTANTius II., the second son, ob- 
tained Egypt and the Roman provinces in 
A.sia; while Constans, the youngest, was 
a.ssigned Italy, Africa and Western Illyr- 
icum. 

Constantine’s three sons had been edu- 
cated with the greatest care. The most 
pious of the Christian teachers, the most 
celebrated professors of Grecian philosophy 
and Roman jurisprudence, had been engaged 
to superintend their instru(5lion; but the 
three princes resembled their mother Fausta 
more than their illustrious father, and were 
as similar in depravity of disposition as 
they were in name. Nevertheless some part 
of their faults are attributable to paternal 
weakness. 

Before the three princes had reached man- 
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hood they were successively invested with 
the title of Caesar and intrusted with a share 
in the government. This unwise indulgence 
necessarily surrounded them with a host of 
flatterers and exposed them to the corrupt | 
adulations of the court. The three youths | 
were summoned from their studies at too | 
early an age, and were permitted to give up 
the pursuit of knowledge for the enjoyment 
of luxury and the expedlation of a throne. 

Constantins II. was the nearest to the 
imperial capital when his father died, and i 
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I The .soldiers, who were secretly prepared to 
second this incredible accusation, loudly 
demanded the punishment of the accirsed. 

In accordance with these plans, all legal 
forms were violated, and a promi.scuous 
massacre of the Flavian famil}' followed. 
The great Constantine’s two brothers, .seven 
of his nephews, the patrician Optdtus, who 
had married his sister, and the Prefec5l Ab- 
lavius, his leading favorite, were put to 
death without being allowed to say a word 
in their own defense. Galius and Julian, 
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hastened to take po.s.se.ssion of the palace; 
but his kinsmen, who were justly apprehen- 
sive of his jealous temper, forced him to take 
a solemn oath to protecfl them from all 
danger. A few days afterward a forged 
scroll was placed in his hands by Eusebius, 
Bishop of Nicomedia, the celebrated church 
historian. This document purported to be a 
genuine testament of Constantine the Great, 
in which the renowned Emperor was made 
to accuse his brothers of having poisoned 
him, and to exhort his sons to vengeance. 


the youngest sons of Julius Constantius, 
were concealed with great difficulty until 
the rage of the assassins had subsided. A 
new division of the Empire then followed 
between the sons of Constantine the Great. 
Constantine II., the eldest, took the capital, 
along with Spain, Gaul and Britain; Con- 
stantius II. received Thrace, Egypt and the 
Asiatic provinces; and Constans obtained 
Italy, Africa and Western Illyricum. 

Three years after this partition of the Em- 
pire, the ambition of Constantine II. kin- 
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died the flames of a new civil war (A. D. 
340). Discontented with his share, he 
wrested the African provinces from Constans, 
And invaded Italy by way of the Julian 
Alps, devastating the country around Aqui- 
leia. Constans marched against his brother, 
who advanced very imprudently and fell into 
an ambuscade near the little river Alsa, 
(now Ansa), where his army was cut to 
pieces, Constantine himself being among the 
slain. His body was cast into a river, but 
was afterwards found and taken to Constan- 
tinople, w^here it was interred. Constans 
took advantage of his vi(5tory by seizing 
Constantine’s provinces, showing no dispo- 
sition to allow his surviving brother, Con- 
stantins 11. , any share in them. 

Constans reigned over two- thirds of his 
father’s Empire for ten 5^ears, plundering 
his subjeAs by his rapacity, and disgracing 
himself by his vices. He generally resided 
in Gaul, in the forests of which province he 
found opportunities for hunting, the only 
manly sport in which he was in the habit of 
indulging. At the end of ten years (A. D. 
350), while Constans was pursuing game in 
a neighboring forest, Magnentius, a Ger- 
man, who commanded the imperial forces 
at Augustodunum (now Autun), caused 
himself to be proclaimed Emperor and 
closed the gates of the city. When Con- 
staiis was infonned of the revolt, he fled in 
the direAion of Spain; but was overtaken 
at ElHberis (now Elne), then called Helena, 
in memory of the mother of Constantine 
the Great, and was put to death. 

The usurpation of Magnentius in G^ul 
was followed by that of Vetranio in Illyria; 
but the latter general assumed the imperial 
purple with great reluAance, being forced 
to do so by the clamors of his soldiers, and 
urged by the princess Constantina, who 
placed the crown on his head with her own 
hand. This ambitious woman was the 
sister of Constans and the widow of her 
cousin Hannibalianus, one of the murdered 
nephews of Constantine the Great. She 
was so eager for power, and so unscrupulous 
as to the means of gaining it, that she per- 
suaded Vetrdnio to enter into an alliance 


with Magnentius, whose hands were still 
red with the blood of her murdered brother 
Constans. 

In the meantime, while these civil wars 
and usurpations were distraAing the West- 
ern Roman provinces, Constantins II. was 
engaged in a bloody war in Asia with the 
New Persians under their valiant king, 
Sapor 11. , who aspired to the dominion of 
all the territories which had formed a part 
of the empire founded by Cyrus the Great 
nine centuries before, and who was particu- 
larly desirous of recovering the five prov- 
inces that had been ceded to the Romans 
beyond the Tigris, and to assert the former 
supremacy of the Sassanidae over Mesopo- 
tamia. Constantius II. hastened to the 
banks of the Euphrates upon receiving in- 
telligence of the approach of this formidable 
invader, but the war for a long time was 
charaAerized by a series of petty skirmishes 
and predatory inroads. 

After nine sanguinar>' but indecisive bat- 
tles, the Romans were defeated in a decisive 
engagement on the Plains of Sirigara (now 
Sinjar), near the ruins of Babylon (A. D. 
348). Encouraged by this viAor>% Sapor 11. 
besieged Nisibis;. but after losing more than 
twenty thousand men before the walls of 
that city, he was obliged to raise the siege 
and to hasten to the defense of his eastern 
provinces, which were invaded by the fierce 
tribes from the country beyond the Oxus. 
This new war made it nece.ssary for the New 
Persian monarch to propose a truce to Con- 
stantius II. which the latter readily ac- 
cepted, because of the distraAed condition 
of the Roman dominions. 

After concluding the truce with Sapor II., 
Constantius II. intrusted the direAion of 
affairs in the East to his lieutenants, but 
subsequently to his cousin Gallus, whom he 
elevated from a prison to a throne. He 
then hastened to Europe and entered Con- 
stantinople, deceiving Vetrdnio by offering 
to make him his colleague in the Empire. 
In a studied address to the assembled army 
and people, the artful Constantius II. 
asserted his Claim to the Empire; and 
was greeted with outbursts of applause, 
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followed by shouts for the deposition of the 
usurpers. Vetranio quietly submitted, tak- 
ing the imperial diadem from his head, and 
tendering his homage to Constantius IL 
Constantins spared his rivahs life and as- 
signed him a considerable pension. Vetra- 
nio retired to Prusa (now Brusa), in Asia 
Minor, where he pas.sed the remainder of 
his life in retirement, without ever express- 
ing any desire to resume the imperial dig- 
nity. 

Magnentius, seeing that he would be next 
attacked, led his army into Lower Pannonia, 
which became the scat of a fierce and 
bloody war. The armies finally encounter- 
ed each other for a decisive engagement on 
the plains of Mursa (now Essek) in A. D. 
351. The heav^y-armed cavalry of Con- 
vStantius II. , sheathed in full panoply of 
plates of steel, decided the fate of the da}^ 
as the very weight of their onset broke the 
lines of the Western legions; while the light 
archers of Asia harassed the naked Ger- 
man auxiliaries, on which Magnentius 
placed his main reliance, and reduced them 
to such despair that battalions cast them- 
selves into the rapid stream of the Drave. 
Still the battle was so obstinate that fifty- 
four thousand were slain, and the vidlors 
suffered more severely than the vanquished. 
The battle of Mursa seemed to have ab- 
sorbed the vitality of the Empire, as the 
Roman rulers were never again able to' col- 
le( 5 l such noble bands of veterans as fell on 
that sanguinary field. 

After being defeated in a second battle at 
Mursa, Magnentius fled to Italy, and was 
pursued thither by Constantius II. the next 
spring (A. D. 352). The entire peninsula 
soon submitted to its legitimate sovereign, 
the usurper escaping into Gaul. After be- 
ing defeated in a great battle at Mount Se- 
leucus, among the Cottian Alps, Mag- 
nentius escaped the vengeance of his 
conqueror by commiting suicide; and his 
associates either followed his example or 
suffered the penalties of treason. Thus 
sixteen years after the death of Constantine 
the Great, Constantius II. became sole 
Emperor. 


During the entire reign of Constantius 
II., ^ the Christian Church was scandalized 
and distfaded by bitter controversies pro- 
duced by the Arian heresy. Constantius 
II. was the avowed partisan of the Arians, 
and encouraged them in their persecution 
of the orthodox party, particularly sanc- 
tioning their efforts for the destruction of 
the celebrated Athanasius, Bishop of Alex- 
andria. 

Constantius II. had given his sister Con- 
stantma in marriage to his cousin Gallus, 
conferred upon him the title of Caesar, and 
assigned him the administration of the 
Asiatic provinces. Gallus was naturally of 
a sullen and morose disposition, and had 
been soured by the sufferings of his early 
youth, while his evil passions were stimu- 
lated by the am])itious intrigues of the prin- 
cess to whom he was unfortunately united. 
His excesses ultimately obliged Constan- 
tius II. to send commissioners to investi- 
gate the condition of the Eastern provinces. 
These officers proceeded to Antioch, where 
they appear to have conducted themselves 
in a haughty and offensive manner; but 
their faults did not justify the crime of Gal- 
lus, who instigated the people of Antioch 
to put the commissioners to death with tor- 
ture and insult, and then ordered their 
bodies to be cast into the Orontes. 

Constantius II. did not openly resent this 
outrage, but invited Gallus to visit him. 
Gallus postponed his visit until further de- 
lay was impossible, when he proceeded on 
the way to Mediolanum (now Milan) safely 
through Asia Minor and Thrace; but when 
he passed the frontiers of Pannonia he was 
arrested, hurried to a distant castle in Istria, 
and secretly put to death (A. D. 354). 

Julian, the brother of Gallus and the 
only survdving descendant of Constantius 
Chlorus, except the reigning Emperor, es- 
caped a fate similar to that of Gallus by 
the generous interference of the Empress 
Eusebia. She caused the Emperor to grant 
Julian permission to pursue his studies at 
Athens, where he was so dazzled by the 
Grecian philosophy that he renounced 
Christianity and became a convert to Pagan- 
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ism, and for this reason he was surnamed 
the Apostate. After he had been in retire- 
ment for more than a year, he was sum- 
moned to court, married lO Helena, the 
sister of the Emperor Constantins II., and 
was appointed to the government of Gaul 
and the provinces north of the Alps, with 
the title of Caesar. 

Constantins II. had achieved several vic- 
tories over the Qiiadi in A. D. 357; but he re- 
mained in the West after Julian’s departure 
for the purpose of supporting the Arian 
Christians against the orthodox prelates. 
Before he returned to the East lie resolved 
to visit the old capital of the Empire; and, 
after an interval of thirty-two years, Rome 
was able to rejoice at the presence of its 
sovereign. Constantins II. was so delighted 
with the reception given him by the citizens 
of Rome that he presented to the city the 
splendid Theban obelisk with which his 
father had intended to adorn Constantinople. 
He was obliged to hasten his departure by 
the tidings that the Sarmatians had invaded 
Pannonia. Constantins II. instantly pro- 
ceeded to the Danube, and gained several 
vidlories over the Sarmatians; but he had 
no sooner restored tranquillity on the north- 
ern frontiers of the Empire than he was 
menaced with the more dangerous hostility 
of the New Persians in the East. 

After chastising the fierce vScythian tribes 
in the region of the Oxus, Sapor II., the 
New Persian king, resumed his attacks upon 
the Roman Empire; and, guided by a de- 
serter from the Roman army, he led an army 
into Mesopotamia. Exasperated by the in- 
solence of the inhabitants of Amida (now 
Diarbekr), Sapor II. besieged that city, 
which he finally captured, but thus lost the 
favorable season for invading Syria, and was 
obliged to content himself with reducing 
Sfngara (now Sinjar) and Bezabde (now 
Jezirah). 

Constantins II. made an effort to recover 
Bezabdd, but was forced to relinquish the 
siege. Upon returning to Antioch he was 
mortified still further by tidings of Julian’s 
brilliant achievements in Gaul. Julian 
showed himself in every way worthy of the 


important trust assigned him. He was a 
ruler of real ability and a man of the stricfl- 
est morals. He defeated the Alemanni and 
the Franks in many battles within three 
years after assuming the administration of 
Gaul, recovered the territory which they had 
conquered in that province, and compelled 
them to retire to the east side of the Rhine; 
after which he invaded their country three 
times, thus pursuing his vidlorious career 
even beyond the Rhine. After ravaging 
Germany far and wide, and releasing twenty 
thousand captive Romans, Julian returned 
to Gaul, laden with booty. 

Julian rebuilt the Gallic cities which had 
been destroyed by the barbarians, made Lu- 
tetia Parisiorum (now Paris) his winter- 
quarters, and adorned the city with a palace, 
a theater and baths; and encouraged agri- 
culture, manufa( 5 tures and commerce. Jeal- 
ous of Julian’s success, Con.stantius II. 
summoned his best legions from Gaul to 
defend the East, hoping thus to effeCT; Ju- 
lian’s ruin by leaving him a military force 
insufficient to maintain his position. But 
Julian’s legions refused to obey the Em- 
peror’s mandate and proclaimed their gen- 
eral Emperor (A. D. 360). The Roman 
world only escaped another civil war by the 
sudden death of Constantins II. in A. D. 
361 ; whereupon Julian the Apostate was 
joyfully acknowledged Emperor by the en- 
tire Roman world. 

When Julian arrived at Heracl6a (now 
Erekli), though he was yet sixty miles dis- 
tant from Constantinople, the entire popu- 
lation of that imperial capital came to wel- 
come him, and he made his triumphal entry 
into the city amid general acclamations. 
One of the first measures of the new Emperor 
was to constitute a court at Chalcedon (now 
Scutari) for the trial of thOvSe ministers who 
might be charged with peculation. Many 
of them deserved punishment for their op- 
pression of the people, but the investigations 
were condudled with such indiscriminate 
rigor that many innocent persons suffered 
with the guilty. Julian also retrenched the 
luxury and extravagance of the court, ban- 
ished the eunuchs and other ministers of 
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luxury, and dismissed the ten thousand 
spies who had formed a part of the govern- 
ment since the reign of Constantine the 
Great. 

Julian the Apostate was in his thirty- 
second year when the death of his cousin 
made him sovereign of the vast Roman Em- 
pire. Vanity was his charadferistic weak- 
ness. He chose to be considered a philoso- 
pher rather thah a sovereign, and in order 
to acquire that title he thought proper to 
disregard some of the common decencies of 
life. A treatise from his pen is still in ex- 
istence, in which he dwells with remarka* 
ble complacency upon the filthy condition 
of his beard, the length of his nails, and 
the inky black i ess of his hands, as though 
cleanliness were incompatible with the phil- 
osophic charadler. 

In every other respedl, Julian’s condudl 
deserves the highest eulogy. He was just, 
merciful and tolerant. He had not sought 
the imperial purple, and his philosophic 
training had the effedl of making him care 
little for the outward ceremonies of his ex- 
alted station. He styled him.sclf “The 
vServant of the Republic,’’ and his daily 
life was charac5lerized by the most com- 
mendable simplicity and frugality. 

His open renunciation of Christianity 
and conversion to Paganism, which ac- 
quired for him the surname of ihc Apostate, 
has been regarded as the great blemi.sh 
upon his characfler; but, besides being a 
Pagan from convi(5Iion and through his 
love of Plato’s philosophy, he was largely 
influenced in his conducfl in this particular 
by his hatred of his Christian cousins, at 
whom he was exasperated for having mur- 
dered all of the family to which he belonged. 

The great objecfl of Julian’s ambition was 
to revive fallen Paganism, and he zealously 
exerted himself to undo what had been 
done by the great Constantine. He re- 
voked the edidls that had been issued against 
idolatry, under the plausible pretext of 
granting freedom of opinion to all his sub- 
jedls. He put himself and his Empire 
under the protection of the “Immortal 
Gods,” and substituted Paganism for 
69 
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Chri.stianity as the state-religion of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

Julian was, however, too good and too 
wise to engage in a violent persecution of 
his Christian .subjects, as he allowed all the 
same right to opinion which he claimed for 
himself; but he attacked the religion of 
Christ in writing, and endeavored to bring 
it into disrepute by ridicule. He encouraged 
the philosophers to veil the most revolting 
mythological fictions under allegorical ex- 
planations. He manifested an intense dis- 
like to the Christians who visited the im- 
perial court. 

Not content, however, with opposing the 
Christians with the weapons of argument 
and ridicule, Julian enacted several dis- 
qualifying laws, by which he deprived the 
Christians of wealth, knowledge ancl^ power. 
He also excluded Christians from all civil 
and military offices, filled their places with 
Pagans, and ordered the Christian schools 
to be closed. He excluded all Christians 
from schools of grammar and rhetoric, in 
order to weaken them in controver.sy and to 
degrade them in intellectual rank; but he 
disappointed the Pagan zealots by proclaim- 
ing universal tolerance. 

For the pui-pose of disproving the prophecy 
of Christ, Julian the Apostate attempted to 
rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem on Mount 
Moriah and to restore the Jewish worship; 
but, according to both Christian and Pagan 
wTiters, this design of the Emperor was 
frustrated by balls of fire bursting out from 
the foundation, driving away the workmen 
and compelling them to abandon the work. 

It 'was believed that this occurrence was 
some miraculous or su]3ernaturai agency, 
but a scientific explanation can be given. 
The numerous subterranean excavations, 
re.servoirs, etc., beneath and around the 
ruins of the Temple, which had been neg- 
ledled for three centuries, had become filled 
with inflammable air, which took fire from 
the workmen’s torches, thus causing terrible 
explosions which drove away those who at- 
tempted to explore the ruins. Terrible ac- 
cidents sometimes occur in deeply-excavated 
mines from a similar cause. 
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While Julian was vainly striving to check ( 
Christianity and revive fallen Paganism, he 
was called to the ICast to take the field 
against the New Persians, who had renewed 
their aggressions upon the Roman territories 
in that quarter. Julian invaded the Persian 
dominions and gained some successes, but 
was unable to bring the enemy to a decisive 
engagement. He advanced through the 
deserts of Hatra to the Tigris. 

Deceived by treacherous guides, Julian 
at length burned his boats and advanced 
into a desert country, where his army was 
soon reduced to great distress from want of 
provisions. The enemy also laid waste the 
fertile country, burned the crops and de- 
stroyed the villages, in the line of inarch of 
the Romans. The physical powers of the 
Wcsterjj veterans w’ero weakened by a burn- 
ing sun, and their sufferings became intol- 
erable when famine was added to the sever- 
ities of the climate. 

Under these di.stressing circumstances, 
Julian at length gave orders for a retreat, 
and led his exhausted troops back over the 
desert plains which they had already passed 
with .so much difficulty. But the retrograde 
march of the Romans was greatly impeded 
by the New Persian light cavalry, which 
harassed the flanks and rear of the retreat- 
ing army, discharging showers of arrows 
and darts, but retreating, like their prede- 
cessors, the Parthians, whenever any effort 
was made to bring them to a regular engage- 
ment. 

The Roman rear-guard was at last thrown 
into disorder by a charge of the enemy. 
Julian hastened to its rescue, with no other 
defensive arms than his buckler. The New 
Persians were routed, but the Emperor was 
struck by an arrow. As he was trying to 
draw it out, another pierced his fingers. 
He fell from his horse, fainting and bathed 
in blood, and w^as conveyed to his tent, 
where he died the same night (A. D. 363), 
after a reign of one year and eight months. 

It is said that as Julian drew the arrow" from 
his wound, and as the blood spurted forth, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘There! Take thy fill, Gali- 
lean!” 


On the death of Julian the Apostate, his 
army unanimously saluted the virtuous 
Jovian, a Pannonian and an able general, 
as Emperor. As Jovian had been ^ucated 
a Christian, he at first declined the charge, 
on the ground that the people whom he w’as 
called to govern had relapsed into idolatry; 
but his scruples were overcome when the 
soldiers assured him that they preferred 
Christianity to Paganism. 

The Roman army w"as now in great dis- 
tress. So terrible was the famine in the 
camp that every Roman soldier and officer 
w"ould have perished if the Persians had not 
offered peace. Though the terms were 
ra titer humiliating to the Romans, Jovian 
readily accepted them; thus surrendering to 
the New Persian king the five provinces be- ^ 
yond the Tigris, along wdth the wdiole of 
Mesopotamia, including the fortified cities 
of Nisibis and Shigara, wdiicli the Sassani- 
dae had so often assailed in vain. 

Jovian at once reestablished Christianity 
as the state-religion, and issued an edict re- 
pealing Julian’s disqualifying law"s concern- 
ing the Christians. But at the same time 
he established universal tolerance by an 
edi( 5 l in which he allow^ed all rites, however 
idolatrous, except those of magic; thus se- 
curing the good wdll of his Pagan subje( 5 ls. 
The zeal of the people for the Christian re- 
ligion fully attested how ineffectual w-ere 
the efforts of the apostate Julian for the res- 
toration of fallen Paganism, as the heathen 
temples were immediately deserted and the 
heathen priests were left alone at their al 
tars. Those individuals who had gratified 
Julian by assuming the dress and title of 
philosophers were assailed by such storms 
of ridicule that they relinquished the desig- 
nation, shaved their beards, and were soon 
undistinguished among the people. 

The good Jovian did not long survive this 
peaceful triumph of Christianity. While on 
his way to Constantinople, he slept in a 
damp room, which was heated with charcoal 
by his attendants. The Emperor was suffo- 
cated by the fumes of this burning charcoal, 
being found dead in bed, after a reign of 
eight months (A. D. 364). 
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The death of Jovian was followed by an 
interregnum of ten days, after which Valen- 
TiNiAN 1. was proclaimed Emperor by the 
council of ministers at Nice, in Asia Minor, 
famous as the seat of the Church Council. 
Valentiiiian was a Christian and a brave and 
able general, who had distinguished himself 
in the campaigns against the New Persians 
and tke barbarians. The army acquiesced 
in this choice, but required the new Em- 
peror to associate a colleague in the govern- 
ment for the purpose of securing the succes- 
sion in the event of his death. He appointed 
his younger brother V alens his colleague, 
assigning him the Eastern provinces from 
the Lower Danube to the Persian fronfler, 
and retaining the Western provinces for 
> himself. Valentiiiian made Mediolanum 
(now Milan) his capital; but, as occasion 
demanded, .sometimes residing at Augusta- 
Trevirorum (now Treves), and .sometimes 
at Durocortoruin (now Rheims), in Belgic 
Gaul. From the.se centers Valentiiiian 
governed the West of Europe finnly and 
well. Valens held his court at Constanti- 
nople. 

Valeiitinian I. gained great vi(5lories over 
the Alemanni on the Rhine and over the Qua- 
di on the Danube, and secured the frontiers 
of that quarter by a new line of forts. The 
Pidls and Scots of Caledonia having passed 
the Wall of Antonine and perpetrated great 
devastations in Southern Britain, an expe- 
dition was sent against them under Theo- 
dosius, the father of the future Emperor 
Theodosius the Great, and those wild hordes 
were driven back into Caledonia. Soon 
afterward Theodosius also achieved a great 
naval vidtory among the Orkneys over the 
piratical Saxons, who were ravaging the 
north-western coasts of Europe. 

The rapid progress of the Picfls and Scots 
in Roman Britain, and the discontent of the 
native Britons, would have lost that island 
province to the Empire had it not been for 
the heroic exertions of Theodosius, who, 
besides repelling the Pi(5ts and Scots, paci- 
fied the native Britons and partially restored 
the former prosperity of the province-. The 
Emperor Valentinian rewarded him with 


the office of master-general of the cavalr}^ 
and he was appointed to protedl the Upper 
Danubian frontier against the inroads of the 
Alemanni, until he was a.s.signed a far more 
important post and was intrusted with the 
task of suppressing the formidable revolt in 
Africa. 

The people of the province of Africa had 
been exaspeiated by the avarice and exac- 
tions of Count Romdnus, the military gov- 
ernor of that province. Complaints against 
him were made to Valentiiiian, and a com- 
mi.ssioner was appointed to investigate his 
delinquency. By bribing the imperial min- 
isters and commi.ssioners, Romanus pur- 
cha.sed security from a venal court, and se- 
verely puni.shed tho.se who had been guilty 
of the trea.son of complaining to the Em- 
peror. The Africans were so incensed at 
lhe.se accumulated wrongs that they revolted, 
and cho.se for their leader Firmus, the son 
of the wealthy Nabal, who had been sum- 
moned to appear before the governor’s tri- 
bunal on a charge of murdering his brother. 

The African rebels were already in pos.ses- 
; sion of Mauritania and Numidia, when the 
; arrival of Theodosius changed the whole face 
I of the struggle. From the moment that he 
landed, the insurgents appeared to have lost 
all courage. Firmus abandoned his anny 
after a feeble resistance, and .sought refuge 
with the prince of a native tribe in the in- 
terior of the country; but was betrayed to 
the Romans, and only escaped a public exe- 
cution by committing suicide. 

Valentinian I. w^as harsh and cruel by 
nature, but was inclined to be inflexibly 
just; and the numerous unde.serv^ed execu- 
tions that he sandlioned must be a.scribed to 
the artifices of corrupt ministers. He was 
devotedly attached to the orthodox Christian 
faith, and readily afforded protection to the 
bishops and clergy who sought refuge in his 
court from the persecution of his brother 
Valens, who was a zealous Arian. 

In the meantime Valentinian I. had been 
engaged in a war with the Quadi. He con- 
quered those savage warriors, and they sent 
deputies to deprecate his resentment. While 
reproaching the barbarian ambassadors with 
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national perfid5% he worked hinivSelf into 
such a passion that he burst a blood-vessel 
and fell upon the ground, dying instantly 
(A. D. 375); leaving the Empire to his son 
Gratian, whom he had made Caesar as 
early as A. I). 367, and who, upon his ac- 
cession in A. D. 375, had associated his five- 
year-old brother, Valentinian II., in the 
government of the West. 

Soon after he had been assigned to the 
government of the Eastern provinces, Va- 
lens proceeded to^Syria, which was menaced 
by an invasion from the New Persians; but 
before he was able to complete his prepara- 
tions for war, he was alarmed by the revolt 
of Procopius, a kinsman of Julian the Apos- 
tate. The pretensions of this leader were 
acknowledged by a considerable portion of 
the anny and the citizens of Constantinople. 
Valens failed in his first efforts to overthrow 
the usurper; but Procopius soon disgusted 
his partisans by his extreme haughtiness and 
tyranny, and was deserted by those who had 
been foremost in making him Emperor, and 
was taken prisoner with but little re.sist- 
ance and remorselessly executed in the 
camp of Valens. His chief followers shared 
the same fate, as Valens showed no mercy 
to vanquished rebels. Thus ended the re- 
volt of Procopius, who ruled in Constanti- 
nople for a few months ( A. D. 365). 

Valens was next engaged in a war of two 
years with the Goths (A. D. 367-369); fol- 
lowed by a campaign against the New Per- 
sians, in A. D. 371, caused by an invasion 
of Armeni;^ by King Sapor II., who 
*was disastrously defeated. The Armenian 
prince Paras, on whose assistance the New 
Persian monarch relied, was treacherously 
murdered by the Romans; whereupon an- 
other truce followed. The next year (A. 
D. 372) the life of Valens was threatened by 
a conspiracy at Antioch. 

A dangerous schism in the Church, in 
consequence of the heresy of Arius, was in- 
tensely aggravated by the intemperate zeal, 
and, in some cases, by the .selfish ambition 
of the rival prelates. Valens openly en- 
couraged the Arians and cau.sed about 
eighty of the orthodox ecclesiastics to be 


murdered, becau.se they maintained the elec- 
tion of a bishop of their own creed to the 
see of Constantinople. 

The greatest event of the reign of Valens 
was the invasion of Europe by the Huns, 
who crossed the Tanais ( now Don ) and the 
Palus Maeotis (now Sea of Azov), driving 
before them the barbarian nations which oc- 
cupied the country north of the Danube. 
These fugitive nations, being thus hurled 
upon one another, were driven across the 
frontier into the Roman dominions; thus 
beginning those great migrations of bar- 
barian nations which occupied more than a 
century and brought al 30 Ut the dismember- 
ment of the Roman Empire and the total 
subversion of the We.stern portion of it a 
century after they had commenced, and ^ 
which changed the fate of Europe by laying 
the foundations of the modern nations. 

The Huns were a fierce race of barbarians 
from Central Asia — more ferocious than any 
of the barbarian nations that the Romans 
had hitherto encountered. Gibbon con.sid- 
ered the Huns to be the same people which 
the Chine.se historians called Hiiing Nu and 
whom they de.scribed as masters of the 
country between the river Irtish, the Altai 
mountains, the Great Wall of China, and 
Mantchoo Tartary. They were probably 
Mongols, Turks or Oigurs. 

The personal appearance of the Huns 
was almost a caricature of humanity, and 
the Romans compared them to a block of 
wood which had been but partially trimmed. 
Their deformed .shapes may have been 
caused to some extent by their singular cus- 
tom of flattening the nose of their male in- 
fants as .soon as they were born, so that the 
visor which they wore in battle might fit 
more closely to the face. Another cause of 
this deformity may have been the custom of 
plucking out the beard by the roots as soon 
as it commenced growing. 

This fierce and relentless race of barba- 
rians subsisted on raw flesh, or flesh sod- 
den by being placed under their saddles and 
pressed against the backs of their steeds 
when they rode at full gallop. They passed 
their lives in war and hunting, levying the 
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cultivation of their fields to their women 
and slaves. They did not eredl any cities 
or build any houses. They regarded any 
place surrounded by walls as a sepulcher, 
and never considered themselves safe under 
a roof. 

About a century after Christ, the Southern 
Huns, aided by the Chinese and by the 
Mantchoos, expelled the Northern Huns 
from their ancient habitations, forcing them 
to seek refuge in the territories of the Bash- 
kirs. In that country the Huns w'ere 


from the Danube river and the Euxine sea 
on the soutli to the Baltic sea on the north; 
embracing the territory now comprivSed in 
South-western Russia, Poland and Eastern 
Prussia; and extending over various cognate 
tribes, of which the two most important 
were the Ostrogoths (Eastern Goths) and 
the Visigoths (Western Goths). 

After being joined by the Alans and other 
barbarous tribes that they had conquered, 
the cavalry of the Huns crossed the Tanais 
(now Don), and swept like a devouring 
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brought in contacfl with the fiercer but le.ss 
warlike Alans, whom they drove before 
them gradually, as they were themselves 
pressed forward by fresh liordes from the 
east. 

About A. D. 370 the Huns, in their we.st- 
ward migration, '"entered Europe along the 
northern shores of the Euxine, or Black 
Sea, and occupied the vast steppes between 
the Rha (now Volga) aiid the Tanais (now 
Don) rivers. At that time the Gothic king- 
dom under its sovereign, Hennanric, reached 


tempest o\'er the rich fields of the Ostro- 
goths. The Ostrogothic armies were de- 
feated; and at length the larger portion of 
the Gothic nation abandoned the country 
which they had so laboriously brought un- 
der a high state of cultivation, retiring be- 
yond the Borysthenes (now Dnieper) river 
and the Danaster (now Dniester). The 
Huns slaughtered all who remained, in- 
cluding even the women and children ; and 
all who did not save themselves by flight 
perished by the sword. 
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The triumphant invaders soon crossed the 
Danaster (now Dniester) and visited similar 
calamities upon the Visigoths. After suf- 
sering a disastrous defeat, Athdnaric, the 
Gothic king, perceived that his only de- 
fense was to fortify himself between the 
Hierassiis (now Pruth) and the Danube, by 
a wall extending from one river to the 
other; while the remainder of the country* 
was exposed to the terrible ravages of this 
inundation of Central Asian barbarians. 

The entire Gothic nation was reduced to 
despair. Their wrftriors, who had so many 
times fiercely wftistood the Roman legions, 
now appeared as suppliants and fugitives 
on the banks of the Danube, imploring per- 
mission from the Eastern Emperor, Valens, 
to occupy the waste lands of Moesia and 
Thrace as Roman subjedls. Valens granted 
their request on condition that they resigned 
their arms. A million Visigoths alone are 
said to have crossed the Danube. The feed- 
ing of this vast multitude was of course a 
difficult task. The Roman commissionefs 
who had been sent to enforce the stipula- 
tions concerning the disarming of the Goths 
were bribed to neglecfl their duty; and most 
of the Goths retained their arms, which 
they considered the means by which they 
might obtain more valuable lands than 
those which they had lost. 

About this time the Goths had been 
thoroughly converted to Arian Christianity 
through the exertions of their celebrated 
bishop, Ulfilas, the inventor of the Gothic 
alphabet. This circumstance aggravated 
the antipathy of the Goths to the Romans, 

’ as the animosity of the Arian and orthodox 
sedls toward each other at that time had 
become greater than the enmity between 
the Christians and the Pagans. 

The officers who had been appointed by 
Valens to superintend the settlement of the 
Goths in Moesia and Thrace were the most 
profligate extortioners of his corrupt court. 
Instead of supplying provisions to these 
hfew Roman subjedls until their new lands 
would yield them a harvest, as they had 
promised, these officials closed the maga- 
zines, and enriched themselves by charging 


exorbitant prices for the worst and most 
revolting kinds of food. At length Lupici- 
nus, one of the corrupt officials, attempted 
to murder Fritigeni and other Gothic chiefs 
at Marcianopolis ( now Pravadi ), having in- 
vited them to a banquet there for that pur- 
pose. The plot was prematurely disclosed, 
thus enabling the Gothic leaders to escape, 
whereupon their followers massacred the 
larger portion of the Roman legions in re- 
venge for the breach of hospitality on the 
part of the Roman officials. 

In the meantime the advance of the Huns 
had obliged the Ostrogoths to cro.ss the 
Danube, thus enabling them to join the 
Visigoths just as the war between them and 
the Romans was about to commence. Thus 
reinforced, tlie exasperated Fritigern deso- 
lated Thrace, Macedonia and Thessaly with 
fire and sword, and even' approached the 
walls of Constantinople and destroyed its 
suburbs. The Eastern Emperor, Valens, 
wrote to Gratian, Valentinian’s successor in 
the West, for assistance; and Gratian, al- 
though harassed by wars with the German 
tribes and with the Alans, marched to the 
aid of Valens, but was delayed at Sirmium 
by illness until Valens was no more. Baf- 
fled by Fritigern’ s artifices and enraged at 
his audacity, Valens marched against the 
Goths; but was defeated and slain in the 
decisive battle of Adrianople (A. D. 378) — 
the most disastrous reverse which the Ro- 
mans had suffered since their terrible defeat 
by Hannibal at Cannae — two- thirds of the 
legions, including thirty-five Tribunes and 
commanders of cohorts, perishing on the 
sanguinary field. 

Gratian was unable to remedy this great 
disaster in the East without a colleague, as 
he could not advance against the Goths 
without leaving the Western provinces 
exposed to the ravages of the Germans. He 
therefore selected as his associate, and as 
the successor of Valens in the government 
of the Eastern provinces, Theodosius — after- 
wards so renowned as Theodosius the 
Great — the son of the illustrious general, 
Theodosius, whom he had unjustly put to 
death at the instigation of envious courtiers. 
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Gratian afterwaids discovered by what 
gross misrepresentations he had been in- 
duced to sancflion the execution of this gal- 
lant general, and he bitterly repented of his 
guilt in that great wrong, for which he 
sought reparation in the appointment of the 
vi( 5 lim\s son to the government of the East. 
Gratian began his reign by punishing the 
ministers and Senators who hadlDeen guilty 
of extortion. He enacfled several laws fa- 
vorable to the interests of the Church, and 
ordained that all controversies concerning 
religion should be decided by the bishop 
and the synod of the provinces in which 
they occurred; that the clergy should be 
free from personal charges; and that all 
places where heterodox docftrines were 
taught should be confiscated. 

Gratian was only seventeen years old at 
the time of his accession; and his first years, 
which were passed under the influence of 
the instrucfl;ors of his youth, promised a 
beneficent reign; but when he arrived at 
manhood he gave way to his naturally 
weak and indolent disposition, devoting his 
time to hunting, and leaving the adminivS- 
tration of public affairs to unworthy favor- 
ites, who cruelly abused the Emperor’s con- 
fidence. The army despised a sovereign 
who negle( 5 led it, and their dissatisfadlion 
soon manifested itself in open rebellion, 

Maximus, the Roman governor of Britain, 
rose in revolt against Gratian; and the le- 
gions in Britain proclaimed him Emperor. 
Maximus crossed over into Gaul with the 
design of contesting the imperial dignity 
with Gratian; and the legions in Gaul joined 
him. Seeing himself thus deserted, Gratian 
fled from Eutetia Parisiorum (now Paris) to 
Lugdunum (now Lyons), where he was 
taken prisoner and put to death (A. D. 383). 
St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, one of the 
Christian Fathers, bravely went into Gaul 
and claimed the dead Emperor’s body, 
which he obtained after some delay, and 
which he honorably interred in the sepulcher 
that he had constriufled in the cathedral at 
Mediolanum (now Milan) for the Valentinian 
family. 

In order to support his usurpation, Maxi- 


mus had brought the flower of the British 
youth with him; and the province of Brit- 
ain, thus deprived of its defenders, became 
a prey to the ravages of the Pidls and Scots 
of Caledonia, who broke through the Roman 
wall and pushed their destru<flive inroads 
far into the South of the island. 

Maximus now entered into a treaty with 
Theodosius, the Eastern Emperor, who con- 
sented to acknowledge the usurper’s impe- 
rial dignity, while Maximus consented to 
recognize Vaijcntinian II. as Emperor and 
to leave him in peaceful’ possession of Italy. 
But in A. D. 387 Maximus broke this agree- 
ment by invading Italy and forcing Valen- 
tinian II. to take refuge with Theodosius, 
who was his uncle. After some hesitation, 
Theodosius espoused his nephew’s cause, 
married his sister Galla, and defeated Maxi- 
mus in two decisiv^e battles in Pannonia. 
The usurper fled to Aquileia, in Italy, where 
he was arrested by his own soldiers, who 
carried him in chains to Theodosius, who 
caused him to be executed as a traitor (A. 
D. 388). It is said that the imperial minis- 
ters hastened his death, fearing that he 
might extort a pardon from their sovereign’s 
compassion. 

The generous Theodosius restored Val- 
entinian IL to his dominions, and even re- 
signed to him the provinces that had be- 
longed to Gratian. After visiting Rome 
and samflioning some severe measures in the 
city for extirpating Paganism, Theodosius 
returned to the East, where he made similar 
eflbrts to suppress Pagan superstitions and 
Christian heresies. The young Valentinian 
II. was eighteen years of age when restored' 
to his throne, and was weak and indolent, 
like his brother Gratian. He permitted 
himself to fall under the influence of Arbo- 
gastes, a Frank, one of his officers, unwisely 
allowing him* to assume a great share of 
sovereign power, himself becoming a mere 
instrument in that barbarian leader’s hands. 
Valentinian II. soon became conscious of 
his real position, and made an effort to re~ 
move his powerful subjedl, but failed in the 
attempt. Arbogastes refused to submit to 
the Emperor’s orders, and a few days later 
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he murdered Valentinian II. (A. D. 392). 
Arbogastes did not dare to assume the im- 
perial purple himself; but conferred the Em- 
pire on Eugenius, one of the imperial .sec- 
retaries, trusting that he would he able to 
make him a mere instrument of his ambi- 
tion. 

Theodosius the Great refused to nego- 
tiate with Eugenius; but instantly prepared 
for war, levying a formidable army, which 
he led across the Alps to overthrow the 
usurper and to avenge the murder of his 
nephew. Theodosius routed the forces of 
Eugenius near Aquileia, whereupon the 
usurper was killed by his own troops (A. 
D. 394) ; and Arbogastes w^as obliged to 
flee for his life, and soon afterward commit- 
ted suicide in despair. Theodosius the 
Great then became sole .sovereign of the 
whole Roman Empire (A. D. 394). 

During the reigns of Gratian, Maximus, 
Valentinian II. and Eugenius in the West, 
Theodosius the Great ruled in the East with 
a firm hand. He commenced his reign in 
A. D. 379, when, as we have seen, Gratian 
appointed him his colleague, assigning him 
the Eastern Roman provinces. Upon his 
accession, Theodo.sius immediately applied 
him.self to the task of resisting the Visigoths, 
who had reduced his part of the Roman 
Empire to the verge of ruin. 

During the first five years of his reign, 
Theodosius the Great fully di.splayed his 
remarkable military talents and his wonder- 
ful qualities as a sovereign, forcing the 
powerful Visigothic nation to submi.ssion, 
and even converting them into useful Roman 
subje( 5 ls and employing their arms against 
his other enemies. He settled large colonies 
of Visigoths in Thrace, and Ostrogoths in 
Asia Minor; while he also enlisted forty 
thousand of the best Gothic warriors in the 
Roman army. * 

Many have thought that Theodosius the 
Great committed a blunder in colonizing 
the.se barbarians among his civilized sub- 
jidls, as the Goths were not yet sufficiently 
civilized to amalgamate with the other in*» 
habitants of the Empire; but the Emperor 
had only a choic? of evils. Had he refused 


to -allow the Goths these .settlements they 
would have been driven to de.spair, and he 
would have had more to fear from their de- 
spair than from their ficklene.ss and turbu- 
lence. As long as Theodosius lived, he 
showed himself fully able to manage the 
barbarians; and if his succes.sors had pos- 
ses.sed but a tithe of his genius, they might 
have made the Goths the main strength of 
.the Empire, instead of permitting them to 
become its great peril. 

The reign of Theodosius the Great was 
celebrated for the complete triumph of Chris- 
tianity over Paganism. Although Christi- 
anity had now been the state-religion of the 
Roman Empire for alx)ut three quarters of a 
century, the practice of Pagan rites had been 
tolerated by Constantine the Great and his 
successors, until the reign of Theodosius the 
Great, who i.ssued an edicfl positively for- 
bidding any and all Pagan ceremonies on 
penalty of death, and closed all the heathen 
temples and confi.scated their endowments. 

The nativ^es of Egypt believed that vSerdpis 
would signally avenge any desecration of 
his .shrine; but when a Roman soldier en- 
tered the temple of that Egyptian god at 
Alexandria, and struck the idol a blow in 
the face with his battle-ax, the Egyptians 
opened their eyes and concluded that a god 
who was unable to defend himself was un- 
worthy of worship. 

^Theodosius likewise enacfted .severe laws 
against the Arians and other heretical Chris- 
tian .secfls, whom the Council of Nice, in A. 
D. 325, and the Council of Constantinople, 
in A. D. 381, had condemned. These het- 
erodox Christians were forced to surrender 
their churches and to vacate their sees, and 
were forbidden to preach, to ordain minis- 
ters, or even to assemble for public worship; 
and all their property was confiscated and 
bestowed on the orthodox. The penalties 
attached to these rigorous laws were fines 
and exile. As it is a notorious fadt that the 
adts of Theodosius the Great were far more 
merciful than his laws, his code is really no 
fair test of his administration of the imperial 
government. 

The power of the Church during the 
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reign of Theodosius the Great is fully dem- 
onstrated by the celebrated encounter be- 
tween the Emperor and St. Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, one of the Latin Fathers 
of the Christian Church. In a tumult in 
the Circus of Thessalonica, in Macedonia, 
a Gothic general in the Emperor’s ser\dce 
and several other imperial officers were slain; 
and Theodosius avenged their death by 
an indiscriminate massacre of the Thessa- 
lonians — innocent and guilty alike — seven 
hundred persons being thus cruelly slaugh- 
tered. 

The imperial court was at that time resi- 
dent at Milan. When the Emperor, in an 
outburst of passion, had sent the order for 
the massacre, St. Ambrose remonstrated 
with Theodosius on his barbarity, and in- 
duced him to promise to revoke the cruel 
order. When, in spite of this promise, the 
massacre had actually taken place, and 
Theodosius repaired to the great cathedral 
of Milan, St. Ambrose met him at the door j 
and sternly forbade him to enter the holy j 
sandluary until he made a public confession 
of his guilt. The Emperor pleaded David’s 
example, whereupon the fearless bishop re- 
plied: “You have imitated David in his 
crime, imitate him in his repentance.” 

Theodosius was under an interdidl for 
eight months, during which he was wholly 
excluded from church service; after which 
he acknowledged his crime in the presence 
of the entire congregation, and was obliged, 
not only to perform penance, but to sign an 
edidl ordaining that an interval of thirty 
days should pass before the execution of any 
sentence of death or confiscation. After 
thus complying with all the demands of the 
relentless bishop, Theodosius was again re- 
ceived into the communion of the Church 
at Christmas, A. D. 390. 

Theodosius the Great did not long .survive 
his vidlory over the usurper Fmgenius, 
which made him sole Emperor of the whole 
Roman world (A. D. 394); as he died at 
Milan four months afterward, January 17, 
A. D. 395; after appointing his elder son, 
Arcadius, Emperor of the East, and his 
younger son, Honorius, Emperor of the 
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We.st. Theodosius the Great, was the last 
Emperor who reigned over the whole Roman 
dominions; and after his death the Roman 
world remained divided into the Eastern 
Roman, or Greek, and the Western Roman, 
or Latin Empires. The Eastern Empire 
lasted over a thousand years, when it fell 
before the arms of the Ottoman Turks; 
while the Western Empire continued a little 
more than three-quarters of a century, when 
it fell before the attacks of the Northern 
barbarians. We will devote the next section 
to the history of the Western Emj)ire, and 
relate the annals of the Pvastern Empire in 
its proper place in that portion of this work 
devoted to mediaeval history. 

Christianity had important intelledlual re- 
sults, as it furnished the mind of the age 
with new subjeds for speculation; the im- 
perial despotism having crushed out all 
political thought. The Gospels and the New 
Testament were written during the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era; and the Council 
of Nice decided which of the apostolic writ- 
ings should be accepted and which should 
be rejeded. The disciples of Jesus made 
many oral communications to their contem- 
poraries, which are not found in the apos- 
I tolic writings. 

The Christian writers of the first five or 
six centuries are called Fatficrs of the ChriS' 
tian Church. Some wrote in Greek, others 
in Latin. On their works depend the tra- 
ditional dodrines of the Catholic Church. 
The nearer they stand to the time of the 
Apostles, the greater is their authority. 
Four of these Christian Fathers flourished 
during the reign of Theodosius the Great — 
St. Chr}-sostom, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine. 

Justin Martyr was an early Greek 
Father in Palestine, and was born A. D. 
103. He wrote .several works in defen.se of 
Christianity, and suffered martyrdom at 
Rome in A. D. 165, during the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

St. Polycarp, one of the Apostolical 
Fathers of the Christian Church, was a Greek 
Father and a Christian martyr. He was 
the friend and disciple of St. John, who ap- 
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pointed him 3 ishop of Smyrna. He made was appointed catechist, or head of the 


many converts tb the religion of the cross. 
He enjoyed the friendship of Ignatius, and 
opposed the heresies of Marcion and Valen- 
tinus. The only one of his writings remain- 
ing is his short Epistle to the Philippians. 
Like Justin Martyr, St. Polycarp suffered 
martyrdom at Rome during the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, dying with the most heroic 
/ortitude in A. D. i66. 

CI.KMENT OF Alexandria was a Greek 
Father, and was born A. D. 150. He flour- 
ished in the great metropolis of Egypt, and 
wrote several great works in favor of Chris- 
tianity. He died A. D. 220. 

Tertullian was the first and one of the 
most renowned of the Latin Fathers. He 
was a native of Carthage, where he was 
born A. D. 160. He became a distin- 
guivShed rhetorician, and was converted to 
Christianity. He reached the age of four- 
score years, and wrote a great many works, 
some of which were lost very early. His 
Apology for Christians — the most import- 
ant of his extant works — was addressed to 
the Roman magistrates in A. D. 198. An- 
other of his remaining great works is his 
Testimony of the Soul, in which he endeav- 
ored to work out the idea of the precon- 
formity of the human .soul to the dodlrine 
of Christ. 

Tertullian’s works are of four kinds — 
apologetical, practical, dodlrinal and polem- 
ical. They are charac 5 lerized by great learn- 
ing, profound and comprehensive thought, 
fiery imagination and passionate partisan- 
ship, leading to sophistry and exaggeration. 
His style is often somewhat obscure. In one 
of Tertullian's lost works was taught the doc- 
trine of Christ’s millenial reign. Tertullian 
died A. D. 240. 

Origen was the most celebrated of the 
early Greek Fathers, and was one of the 
most learned men of his time. He flourished 
at Alexandria, in Egypt, and was bom A. 
D. 185. At the age of seventeen he lost his 
father, who was beheaded for professing 
Christianity. Origen then taught grammar 
in order to support the bereaved family; but 
he relinquished this occupation when he 


Christian school of Alexandria. From Al- 
exandria he went to Rome, where he com- 
menced his celebrated Hexapla, embracing 
five Greek versions of the Hebrew Bible. 

Origen returned to Alexandria at the 
command of his bishop, Demetrius; and 
while on his way back through Palestine, in 
A. D. 228, he was ordained presbyter at Cae- 
sarea. He soon afterwards commenced his 
Commentafies, which are charadlerized too 
much by the fancy of allegory. In his 
other works he promulgated ideas more in 
consonance with the philosophy of Plato 
than with the Christian Scriptures. The 
pre-existence of souls and the finite duration 
of future punishment were to Origen’s con- 
temporaries the most obnoxious of his doc- 
trines. Origen died A. D. 254. 

St. Cyprian, Archbishop of Carthage,, 
was a Latin Father, and was born A. D. 200. 
He was the author of a work called Unity 
of the Churchy and suffered martyrdom in A. 
D. 258, during Valerian’s reign. The study 
of Tertullian had a marked influence on St. 
Cyprian, who was in the habit of asking 
his secretai*}’^ for the works of the great Latin 
Father in the words “Da magistrum” 
(Hand me the teacher). 

Lactantius was an illustrious Latin 
Father, and was born in Africa, A, D. 260. 
His work entitled Symposium gave him 
such distindlion that Diocletian appointed 
him teacher of rhetoric. He was the author 
of many woihs in vindication of Chris- 
tianity; the most important being Institu- 
Hones Divines (Divine Institutions), in seven 
books. Because of the eloquence of his 
style, he was called the “Christian Cicero.” 
The time of his death is uncertain, but it is 
believed to have occurred about A. D. 325. 

St. Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, was a Greek Father and one of the 
most renowned of the Christian do( 5 lors. 
He was a native of Alexandria, and was 
born A. D. 296. He spent some time in 
the desert with St. Anthony and took a lead- 
ing part in the Council of Nice, where he 
was the great defender of the doctrines of 
the Trinity and Christ’s divinity, which he 
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maintained with iiitenvse zeal and acuteness 
against the opposite docflrine of Arius, the 
other Alexandrian ecclesiastic; and his opin- 
ions on these points were declared by the 
Council of Nice to be the orthodox dodlfines 
of the Church. 

St. Athanasius was chosen Patriarch of 
Alexandria in A. D. 326, the year after the 
meeting of the Council of Nice. For almost 
half a century he championed the orthodox 
do( 5 lrines wdth unshaken fidelity through all 
vicissitudes of fortune. Although he was 
condemned by councils, thrice exiled, alter- 
nately sustained and persecuted by the Em- 
perors, a wanderer at Rome, at Milan, in 
Gaul, and in the desert of Egypt, he faith- 
fully held fast to his convicflions, and exer- 
cised an influence on the Christian w’orld 
almost without a parallel. He passed the 
last ten years of his life at Alexandria, 
where he died A. D. 373. His works fill 
three folio volumes. The orthodox do( 5 lrities 
which he championed have been called the 
Athanasian Creed, 

St. Chrysostom, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, was a Greek Father and a native 
of Antioch, where he was born 347. He 
was called Chrysostom, which signifies 
mouth, on account of his eloquence. He 
was first intended for the bar; but being 
deeply impressed with religious feelings, he 
spent several years in solitary retirement, 
studying and meditating with the design of 
entering the service of the Church. After 
completing his voluntary probation, he re- 
turned to Antioch, where he was ordained, 
and where he acquired such renown for his 
eloquence in preaching that on the death of 
Necflarius, Patriarch of Constantinople, he 
was elevated to that exalted post. 

St. Chrysostom exerted himself with such 
zeal in repressing Paganism, heresy and im- 
morality, and in enforcing the obligations 
of monachism, that Theophilus, Bishop of 
Alexandria, instigated by the Empress Eu- 
doxia, induced a synod convened at Chalce- 
don in A. D. 403 to depose him. The peo- 
ple, who had a deep afifedtion for him, were 
so highly incensed at his deposition that the 
Empress was obliged’ to interfere to have 


him reinstated. But he spon aroused her 
anger by opposing the eredlibn of her statue 
near the great church; and he was deposed 
by another synod in A. D. 404 and exiled to 
Armenia. He bore up under his troubles 
with wonderful fortitude; but being ordered 
to a yet greater distance from the imperial 
capital, where his influence was still dreaded 
by his enemies, he died during the journey, 
ill A. D. 407. vSt. Chrysostom’s volumi-'' 
nous works consist of sennons, commentaries^ 
treatises, etc., abounding with information 
concerning the manners and charadleristics 
of his times. His remains were removed to 
Constantinople thirty years after his death, 
with great pomp, and he was honored with 
the title of a saint. 

St. Ambrosk, Archbishop of Milan, was 
a Eatin Father and a native of Gaul, being 
born A. D. 340. While still a youth he 
pleaded with such eloquence that Probus, 
Prefecfl of Italy, seledled him as one of his 
council, and afterwards appointed him gov- 
ernor of Liguria, an office which he held 
five years. Upon the death of Auxentius, 
Bishop of Milan, in A. D. 374, the contest 
for the election of a successor to the vacant 
see was so fierce that the governor was 
callq,d upon to suppress the tumult. He 
endeavored to do this by persuasion in the 
great church; and when he had finished his 
address, a voice in the multitude exclaimed: 
“Ambrose is bishop.” This circum.stance 
was regarded as a divine direction ; and Am- 
brose was declared to be the objeeff of divine 
seledlion, as well as of the popular choice. 

St. Ambrose directed his first efforts, as 
Bishop of Milan, to the extermination of 
Arianism, which was then making consid- 
erable progress. He was likewise success- 
ful in resisting the Pagans, who were seek- 
ing the restoration of the ancient relig- 
ion. When Maximus invaded Italy and 
adlually entered Milan, St. Ambrose re- 
mained at his post to mitigate the calami- 
ties caused by the invading army. This 
fearless ecclesiastic vindicated the authority 
of the priesthood, even against monarchs, 
by condemning the Emperor Theodosius the 
Great to a long and weary penance for his 
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massacre of the Thessaloiiiaiis; as already 
noticed. St. Ambsose died A. D. 397. 

St. Jerome was a Latin Father and the 
guardian of monasticisin. He w^as a native 
of Dalmatia, and was born A. D. 345. He 
visited Rome in A. D. 382 and w’as made 
secretary to Pope Damasiis; but three years 
later he returned to the East, accompanied 
by several female devotees, who de.sired to 
lead an ascetic life in the Holy Land. St. Je- 
rome was one of the most learned of the 
Christian Fathers, and took a prominent part 
in the religious controversies of his time. 
Among the most important of his many 
writings are his Covnnaitarics on different 
portions of the vScriptures. His chief work 
was a translation of the Bible into Latin, 
known as the V^ilgatc version. St. Jerome 
was particularly learned in the Hebrew. His 
style is wonderfully pure and classical. He 
died A. D. 420, while superintendent of a 
monastery at Bethlehem, in Palestine, the 
birth-place of David and Jesus. 

St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in Af- 
rica, was the greatest of the Latin Feathers. 
He was a native of Numidia, and was born 
A. D. 354. He is known as the “Father of 
Latin Theology.” St. Augustine had been 
verv wicked in his vouth. He took an ac- 

^ t 

tive part in the Church controversies of his 
time. St. Augu.stine’s dodlrine of the pre- 
destined future fate of every human creature 
since Adam’s fall, and man’s consequent 
inability of himself to attain salvation, was 
accepted as the orthodox dodlrine of the 
Church; while the opposite docflrine of Pela- 
gius, a Briti.sh monk resident in Africa, who 
maintained that man could of his own free 
will do good and partake of salvation, was 
condemned as heretical. 

St.- Augustine’s influence over the Latin 
Church was powerful and permanent. He 
completed all that Athanasius had com- 
menced; and, by his earnestness and logical 
clearness, he determined the form of the 
Catholic do( 5 trines. Of his many works the 
most important are On the Grace of Christ, 
Original Sift, City of God, and Confessions; 
the last being an autobiography. St. Augus- 
tine’s writings constituted the special study 


of John Wickliffe and Martin Luther; and 
his do( 51 :rine of predestination or election, 
already alluded to, was adopted in modern 
times as the creed of John Calvin. St. Au- 
gustine died A. D. 430. 

Nestorius, the renowned Patriarch of 
Constantinople, was a Greek Father and 
the founder of the secfl of the Nestorians. 
He -was a native of Syria, and flourished 
towards the middle of the fifth century of 
the Christian era. He wa.s brought up in a 
convent, became a pre.sbyter of the church 
at Antioch, and was celebrated for his aus- 
tere life and for his fervid oratory. Theo- 
dosius the Great appointed him to the see 
of Constantinople in A. D. 428, and in that 
.station he exhibited wonderful zeal against 
the Arians. At length he himself fell under 
censure; and the Council of Ephesus in A. 
D. 431 finally condemned him, deprived him 
of his see, and batiLshed him. He died 
about the middle of the fifth century; but 
his followers are yet a numerous sedl in the 
Ea.st, and are organized with a Patriarch at 
their head. 

Leo the Great, a celebrated Pope, was 
a Roman, like most of his great predecessors 
and successors, and was born A. D. 390. He 
was devoted to the service of the Church at 
an early age. When Pope Sixtus III. died, 
Leo was ab.sent from Rome on a civil mis- 
sion, charged with the task of cfle( 5 ting a 
reconciliation between the two rival generals, 
Aetius and Albinus, whose fatal dispute im- 
perilled the Roman dominion in Gaul. 
There was no delay; and all Rome — clergy, 
Senate and people — by acclamation elevated 
Leo III. to the vacant .see. With the .self- 
reliance of a great intellecfl, he assumed the 
papal office in the pious confidence that the 
Almighty would give him power to fulfil 
the responsible duties thus imposed upon 
him. 

Pope Leo III. — .surnamed the Great — was 
no less a Roman in .sentiment than in birth. 
All that survived of ancient Rome — of her 
title to universal dominion, her inflexible 
perseverance, her haughtiness of language — 
might appear concentrated in this ecclesias- 
tical potentate alone. His sermons singu- 
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larly exhibit the union of the Roman and 
the Churchman. These sermons are re- 
markable for their brevity, simplicity and 
severity; being without passion or fancy. 

Leo’s sermons are peculiarly Christian, as 
dwelling almost wholly on Christ, his birth, 
his passion, his resurrecftion. Leo condemned j 
the entire race of heretics, from Arius to j 
Eutyches; but .»the Manicheans were the 
more immediate, the more dangerous, and 
the more obnoxious enemies of the Roman 
Church. That sec 5 l was continually rising | 
in every portion of Christendom with a | 
strangely obstinate vitality. Leo wrote to | 
the Italian bishops, requesting tliein to search 
out these pestilent foes of Christian faith 
and virtue. By Leo’s advice, the Ivinperor | 
Valentiiiian III. issued an edi(fl ])anishing 
the Manicheans from the entire world. They | 
were rendered lial)le to all the penalties of , 
sacrilege. The shameful and flagrant im- j 
morality of the Manicheans was the cause ; 
of the severit>- of the law. During the in- ! 
vasion of Italy by Attila’s Huns, Leo was ' 
sent by the Emperor Valentinian III. to in- 
duce Attila to desist from his threatened 
march upon Rome, thus saving the famous ’ 
cit>'. Leo afterwards saved the city from ! 
being burned b}" the Vandals under Gen- ^ 
seric. Leo the Great was the first Pope of 
whom we have any written records. He ; 
died A. D. 461. I 

Eusebius, Bishop of Chesarca, was a fam- | 
ous ecclesiastical historian, and was born in I 


A. D. 264. During Diocletian’s persecution, 
he aided the suffering Christians by his ex- 
hortations, especially his friend Pamphflus, 
whose name he assumed out of veneration. 
Eusebius was chosen Bishop of Caesarea 
about A. 1 ). 315. He was the friend of 
Arius, but still he took part in the Council 
of Nice. The Emperor Constantine the 
Great had a special esteem for him, and 
showed him man)' tokens of favor. He died 
A. D. 340. Bhisebius was the author of an 
Ecclesiastical History , the Life of Constantine, 
etc. An English translation of his Blccle- 
siastical Histoi*)' constitutes a part of Bohn’s 
Library. 

PoKBiiYRY, the bitter and eloquent foe of 
Christianity, was a native of Tyre, born 
A. I). 233. In him the last feeble struggles 
of expiring Paganism against triumphant 
Christianity had their ablest champion, and 
he was the eloquent defender of a lost cause. 
Porphyry was a man of great talents and 
vast learning; as is fully apparent from 
what remain of his writings, and from the 
testimony of his Christian adversaries. Ilis 
chief work was a book against the Chris- 
tians. This work was publicly destroyed 
by the Emperor 'riieodosius the Great. 
The vigor of his ‘attack on Chistianity 
aroused against him the severest maledic- 
tions and the fiercest vituperation. His 
name became synonymous with all that 
was silly, blasphemous, impudent and ca- 
lumnious. Porphyry died A. D. 305. 


SECTION XXI.— FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 

HE division of the Roman I constituted but one state; and there had 
world into the Eastern and been some appearance of an interest com- 
Western Empires upon the mon to both. But from the death of The- 
accession of Arcadius and odosius the Great and the accession of his 
Honorius marks the real and two sons, this sentiment of unity gave way 
permanent separation of the Western, or to a feeling of mutual jealousy and distrust; 
Latin, provinces from the Eastern, or Greek, and the breach thus opened l^etween the 
provinces. Hitherto the two portions of two sedlions of the Empire continually 
the vast Empire of the Csesars were united widened. 

together by an idea, at least, that they still The real rulers of the two Empires thus 
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formed were Rufinus, the Prefecfl of the 
East, and Stilicho, the guardian of the 
youthful Emperor of the West. These two 
leaders entertained an inveterate enmity to- 
ward each other. Rufinus was a wicked 
wretch, but Stilicho was worthy to occupy 
the exalted station to which Theodosius 
had elevated him. Theodosius, on his 
death-bed, recommended the charge of 
both Empires to Stilicho; but Rufinus could 
only be deposed by a military force, for the 
assembling of which it was necessary to 
find some pretext that would not so alarm 
the vigilant statesman as to put him on his 
guard. 

The war with the Goths afforded the de- 
sired excuse, and Stilicho led his forces 
around the Adriatic; but no sooner had he 
arrived at Thessalonica than he was ordered 
to return, being threatened with a declara- 
tion of war in case he approached nearer to 
Constantinople. Thereupon Stilicho left 
his army in charge of Gainas and returned 
to Italy; and Rufinus went out to review 
the Western army, believing all danger to 
be past. But as he passed along the ranks, 
he was suddenly surrounded by a selecfl 
band, pinned to the ground by a lance, on a 
signal given by Gainas, and mangled with 
innumerable wounds. If Stilicho had 
planned this assassination, he derived no 
advantage from it; as Gainas, the eunuch 
Eutropius, and the Empre.ss Eudoxia, the 
newly-married wife of Arcadius, united to 
exclude the Western general from Constan- 
tinople; and their puppet Arcadius obtained 
a decree from his obsequious Senate, declar- 
ing Stilicho a public enemy, and confisca- 
ting all his property in the East. 

Instead of risking a civil war, Stilicho 
exerted himself to crush the revolt excited 
in Africa by Gildo, the brother of Firmus. 
He assigned the forces which he raised for 
this purpose to Mdscezel, Gildo’s brother 
and mortal enemy. By accident, the impe- 
rial troops obtained an almost bloodless vic- 
tory. Before giving the signal to engage, 
Mdscezel rode to the front of the lines, mak- 
ing fair offers of peace and pardon; and en- 
countering an African standard-bearer, who 


refused to yield, he .struck him on the arm 
with his sword. The force of the blow 
prostrated the standard-bearer with his 
standard. The whole rebel force considered 
this a signal of submission; and all the re- 
volted African legions hastened to return to 
their allegiance, flinging their ensigns to 
the ground, and unanimously submitting to 
their legitimate sov^ereign. Gildo, in his 
efforts at flight, was arrested by the citizens 
of Tdbraca (now Tabarca) and cast into a 
dungeon, where he committed suicide to es- 
escape punishment for treason. Stilicho, 
dreading the hereditary enmity of the family 
of Nabal, afterwards assa.ssinated MdvScezel. 

The Goths were now more formidable 
than they had ever been before. They 
were no longer led by several independent 
chiefs, but were united into a compacfl body 
under the famous Alaric. The withhold- 
ing of the subsidy paid them by Theodo- 
sius the Great furnished them a plausible 
pretext for war (A. D. 396). Alaric .dis- 
dained to ravage the exhausted lands of 
Thrace; but led his countrymen into Greece, 
making his way through the pass of Ther- 
mopylae unopposed, and devastated Boeotia, 
Attica and the Peloponnesus, compelling 
Athens, Corinth, Argos and Sparta to sub- 
mit to the barbarian invaders without any 
re.sistance. 

Stilicho hastened to drive the Goths from 
Greece. His masterly movements forced 
Alaric into a small corner of Elis, whence 
his extrication seemed impossible; but when 
the Gothic king observed that the vigilance 
of his foes was relaxed, he gained the Gulf 
of Corinth by a rapid march, pa.ssed over 
the narrow strait between the headlands of 
Rhiuni and Antirrhium (the Dardanelles of 
Lepanto), and had made himself master of 
Epirus before Stilicho was able to renew his 
pursuit. The Romans were about to pass 
into Northern Greece, when they were in- 
fonned that Alaric had made peace with 
the Eastern Emperor, and had even been 
appointed master-general of Illyricum by 
the feeble Arcadius. 

Stilicho returned to Italy, and was soon 
obliged to defend that peninsula against 
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FALL OF THE M^ESTERN EMPIRE, ii^5 

A laric; who forced a passage over the Julian about two-thirds of the barbarian hordes 
Alps and marched upon Milan (A. D. 403). fell back upon Gaul, and laid waste that 
Honorius fled from his capital, but was over- province from the Rhine to the P^Tenees. 
taken by the pursuing Goths and besieged j' As the people of Gaul received no aid 
by them in Asta. Stilicho havStened to the from the Rmperor Honorius, they proclaimed 
relief of the Rmperor, and defeated the Constantine, the governor of Britain, Em- 


Goths with great slaughter at Pollentia, in 
Northern Italy. Instead of abandoning 
Italy after this defeat, Alaric rallied his shat- 
tered forces, crOvSsed the Apennines, and 
marched diredtly toward Rome, which was 
saved by the diligence of Stilicho; but the 
withdrawal of the Goths from Italy was 
purchased by a heavy ransom. 

Honorius then proceeded to Rome, where 
he received the empty honor of a triumph. 
The retreat of the barbarians caused great 
rejoicings. In the midst of the games, 
Tel^machus, a Christian monk, sprang into 
the arena of the amphitheater; and, raising 
the cross over his head, ordered the gladia- 
tors in the name of the crucified Redeemer 
to cease their brutal sport. The enraged 
multitude stoned the monk to death; but a 
little later theyTvere overwhelmed with re- 
morse for their crime, and then acknowl- 
edged him a martyr. Honorius, profiting 
by the occasion, prohibited human combats 
in the amphitheater. The timid Emperor, 
greatly alarmed at' the barbarian invasions, 
shortly afterward selected the strong fortress 
of Ravenna for his residence and seat of 
government. 

No sooner was Italy freed from the rav- 
ages of Alaric and his Gothic followers, than 
another hostile inundation of barbarian war- 
riors, consi.sting of Sueves, Vandals, Alans 
and Burgundians, led by the warlike Rada- 
gaisus, made its appearance and threatened 
Italy with slaughter and desolation. The 
barbarians crossed the Alps, the Po and the 
Apennines, and laid siege to Florence, which 
was well garrisoned and provisioned. But 
Italy was again delivered by the valiant 
Stilicho, who blockaded the besieging bar- 
barians, and finally, after they had suffered 
greatly from famine, coi^pelled them to sur- 
render at discretion (A. D. 406). The bar- 
barian leader, Radagafsus, was put to death, 
and his followers were sold as slaves; but 


peror. Constantine gained some successes 
over the Germans, and wrested Spain from 
Honorius. Stilicho concluded a treaty with 
Alaric against the usurper; but before this 
treaty could be prodmftive of any results, 
the valiant general and able minister whose 
abilities had delayed the fall of the tottering 
Empire was treacherously assassinated by 
order of the jealous and ungrateful Honorius 
(A. D. 408). 

vStilicho’s successor as prime minister to 
Honorius was the unworthy 01 ym]>ius, by 
whose advice the Emperor ordered the 
massacre of the families of the barbarians 
throughout Italy, instead of retaining them 
as hostages for the fidelity of the mercenary 
cohorts. This horrible order was cruelly 
executed, and the result proved that this 
measure was as impolitic as it was mon- 
strous. Thirty thousand Gothic soldiers in 
the Roman pay at once revolted, and invited 
Alaric to come to Italy and avenge the 
vSlavtghter of their wives and children. 

At the call of liis countrymen in the Ro- 
man service, Alaric again invaded Italy, 
and marched diredlly to Rome and laid 
.siege to the city (A. D. 408). Within the 
walls, pestilence and famine raged with all 
their horrors. The Emperor Honorius, se- 
cure at Ravenna, made no effort to relieve 
his beleaguered subje( 5 ls in the “Eternal 
City.” Rome would have fallen into the 
hands of the barbarian chief, had not the 
Senate finally yielded to his demand and 
purchased the retirement of the besiegers 
by the payment of a heavy ransom. At first 
Alaric demanded all the gold and silver in 
the city, all the rich and precious movables, 
and all the slaves of barbarian origin. 
Thereupon the Roman ambassadors asked: 
“If such, O King, are your terms, what do 
you intend to leave us?” To this the stem 
chief replied: “Your lives.” These severe 
terms were, however, somewhat modified; 
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and Alaric agreed to raise the siege of Rome his negotiations with Honorius at Ravenna, 
for a large ransom of gold, silver, and vari- As the Emperor again refused to treat, 
ous articles of valuable merchandise. Alaric marched against Rome a third time, 

Alaric then retired into Tuscany, where and entered the city through one of the 
he was joined by forty thousand Goths and gates which the Gothic slaves in the city 
Germans, who had obtained their freedom | opened to him (A. D. 410). The captured 
in consequence of his vidorious career. As city was given up to plunder; but the Goths, 
the Emperor Honorius refused to ratify the professing to be Christians, spared the 
treaty which had been concluded between churches. 

the Gothic chief and the Romans, Alaric After Rome had suffered six days from 
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again led his army to Rome the next year the fury of the conquering Goths, the city 
(A. D. 409). After taking possession of was abandoned by them; and they marched 
Ostia, where the magazines were established into Southern Italy, where Alaric died, 
for the com that supplied Rome, and thus The body of the barbarian chief was buried 
depriving the citizens of all means of suste- in the bed of a small stream near Consentia 
nance, he demanded their surrender. Thus (now Consenza); and the captives who pre- 
reducM to desperate straits, the Romans pared his grave were murdered, so that the 
were compelled to comply with his demand. Romans might never find the place of his 
Alaric elevated Attains to the imperial sepulcher (A. D. 410). 
dignity, but soon deposed him and resumed Alaric was succeeded as King of the 
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Goths by his brother-in-law, Adolphus, who 
ravaged Southern Italy for two years; after 
which he made peace with the Emperor 
Honorius, married Placidia, the Emperor’s 
sister, and led the Visigoths into Gaul (A. 
D. 412), whence he passed into Spain, which 
had been overrun by the Alans, Sueves and 
Vandals in A. I). 409. The Visigoths un- 
der Adolphus drove the Sueves into the 
north-western part of the Spanish peninsula, 
the A^ans into the south-western part, and 
the Vandals into the southern part, since 
called Andalusia, the name being a corrup- 
tion of VandaJusia. Adolphus thus founded 
the Kingdom of the Visigoths in vSpain and 
Southern Gaul, which eventually embraced 
the whole of the Spanish peninsula and 
lasted three centuries. 

About the same time the Franks estab- 
lished themselves in that portion of Gaul 
north of the vSeine; while the Ihirgundians 
occupied that part of the same province east 
of the Rhone — in the region since called 
Burgundy. The Romans were now obliged 
to abandon Britain, which thus became en- 
tirely independent. Under the Roman do- 
minion the Britons had become so peaceful 
and degenerate that they were utterly pow- 
erless to resist the savage Picls and Scots 
of Caledonia, and were therefore obliged to 
call ill the aid of the warlike and savage 
Angles and Saxons from the North of Ger- 
many. These two German tribes quite 
willingly granted this request; but after 
they had repelled the Pidls and Scots, they 
.seized Southern Britain for themselves, ex- 
pelling the Britons, and giving to that por- 
tion of the island the name of Angle-land, 
since contradled into England. 

Thus all the Western provinces — Britain, 
Gaul and Spain — had been lost to the West- 
ern Roman Empire. The pretender Con- 
stantine, who had been proclaimed Em- 
peror in Britain in A. D. 407, and who had 
made his son Constans his colleague, ruled 
Britain, Gaul and Spain in A. D. 408 and 
409; but after the revolt of his general, 
Gerdntius, in Spain, Constantine was de- 
feated and put to death by Constantius, a 
general under the Emperor Honorius. 

70 


Constantius was rewarded for his great 
services by a marriage with Placidia, after 
the murder of her first husband, Adolphus, 
King of the Visigoths, and also by the im- 
perial titles which he bore as her brother’s 
colleague. Constantius only reigned a few 
months; and after his death his widow Placi- 
dia quarreled with her brother Honorius 
and took refuge at Constantinople with her 
nephew, Theodosius II., the successor of 
Arcadius as Emperor of the East, taking 
I her two infant children, Valentinian and 
Honoria, with her. 

lT>oii the death of Honorius, in A. I), 
i 423, after a disgraceful reign of twenty- 
! eight years, the throne of the Western Em- 
! pire was usnqx‘d by John, his chief secre- 
I tary; but Theodosius sent a fleet and army 
to uphold the claim of his cousin, Valen- 
tinian, the six-year-old son of Placidia. 

I John was deposed, and was beheaded at 
Aquileia in A. D. 425; and Valjcntinian 
III. was proclaimed Emperor of the West, 
under the regency of his nu)ther Placidia, 
who governed the Western Empire for a 
I quarter of a century, while her armies were 
I commanded l)y two great generals, Aetius 
and Boniface, wlio were enemies of each 
other. In return for the aid rendered by 
Theodosius II. in overthrowing the usurper 
John, the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricuin 
and Pannonia were ceded to the Eastern 
Empire. 

Aetius induced Placidia to recall Boniface 
from the government of Africa. Boniface, 
who had been the most faithful friend of the 
imperial family, and who had been deceived 
by the crafty Aetius, refinsed to relinqui.sh 
the provincial government of Africa; and 
in revenge he invited Genseric, King of the 
Vandals, to his aid. The Vandal king very 
readily accepted this invitation, and imme- 
diately crossed over from Spain into Africa. 

Count Boniface soon had reason to regret 
the .effecfls of his hasty resentment. When 
it was too late, he endeavored to check the 
advance of the Vandals, and returned to his 
allegiance to the imperial government. He 
received the aid of auxiliaries from the 
Eastern Empire, but the combined forces of 
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the two Roman Empires were irretrievably 
defeated. Boniface then retired from Africa, 
taking with him to Italy all the Roman in- 
habitants who were able to leave. Thus the 
Western Empire also lost Africa, in which 
country Genseric founded the Kingdom of 
the Vandals, in A. D. 429, which lasted one 
hundred and five years. 

After returning to Ital}", Boniface lost his 
life in a civil war with his rival, Aetius. 
When Placidia discovered the double treach- 
ery of Aetius, she proclaimed that general 
and minister a traitor ; and Aetius was 
obliged to seek refuge with the Huns in 
Pannonia. 

The forced abandonment of Britain, Gaul, 
Spain and Africa to the barbarians, and the 
cevssion of Dalmatia, Noricuni and Pannonia 
to the Eastern Empire, reduced the domin- 
ions of the Western Empire to insignificant 
proportions; as that Empire now comprised 
only Italy, Rhoetia, Vindelicia and a small 
distridl in the South of Gaul. This small 
Roman territory in Gaul was gallantly de- 
fended against the Franks and the Visigoths 
by Aetius, after he had been restored to 
Placidia’ s favor, until the Franks called in 
the aid of a new ally, who proved to be a 
more terrible barbarian invader than any 
that the Romans had hitherto encountered 
— Attila, King of the Huns. 

Attila, justl}^ called “the Scourge of God,’’ 
had subdued all the Scythian and German 
tribes; thus extending his dominion from 
the Baltic on the north to the Euxine on 
the south, and from the Volga on the east 
to the Rhine on the west. His army of 
seven hundred thousand men was officered 
by a multitude of Vassal kings. For nine 
years he had been ravaging the territory of 
the Eastern Empire to the very walls of 
Constantinople; and had only retired upon 
the promise of an enormous annual tribute, 
and the immediate payment of six thousand 
pounds of gold. 

In A. D. 451 Attila invaded Gaul, in be- 
half of a Frankish king who had been driven 
to the east side of the Rhine, and who had 
solicited his assistance. Theodoric, King 
of the Visigoths — the son of Alaric — had 


entered into an alliance with the Romans. 
The united armies of the Romans and the 
Visigoths came up with Attila just as he 
had taken Genabum (now Orleans) by bat- 
tering down the walls of the city. The 
King of the Huns thereupon retreated across 
the Seine to Chalons, where his Scythian 
cavalry could operate to better advantage. 
Then followed the sanguinary battle of Cha- 
lons — one of the most memorable battles in 
the history of the w^orld — in which Attila 
was defeated by the allied Romans and Vi.si- 
goths under Aetius; one hundred and sixty- 
two thousand of the barbarians being slain 
(A. D. 451). The Hunnic king at once re- 
treated beyond the Rhine into Germany. 

The battle of Chalons, gained by Aetius, 

I “the Last of the Romans,’’ was the last 
! vi( 5 lory won in the name of the Western 
I Roman Empire. The rude civilization of 
the Goths, who had already become Chris- 
tians, wMs w^ell adapted to the laws and in- 
.stitutions of civilized society. The Huns 
-were .savage, heathen and destnicftive, l)eing 
mighty in the work of devastation and deso- 
lation; but never, in the midst of their great- 
est power and wealth, having made any 
effort to build and organize a state. The 
battle of Clidlons was one of the great de- 
cisive battles in the world’s annals. Had 
the Huns triumphed on that famous field, 
European civilization would have utterly 
perished, and all what is most admirable in 
European history would have been reversed. 

The next spring (A. D. 452) the Huns 
invaded Northern Italy and desolated the 
country, reducing Aquileia, Altinum, Con- 
cordia and Padua to ashes, and pillaging 
JPavia and Milan. The fugitives who fled 
in terror from their homes founded the city 
and republic of Venice on a number of 
small islands on the northern shores of the 
Adriatic sea. An embassy headed by Pope 
Leo the Great solemnly interceded with 
Attila for the safety of Rome; and the Pope’s 
appeal aroused the superstitious fears of the 
barbarian chieftain, who thereupon made 
peace with the Emperor Valentinian III. 
and retired into Pannonia, where he shortly 
afterwards died from the bursting of a blood- 
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vessel. His empire at once fell to pieces; 
the Ostrogoths, the Gepidoe and the Longo- 
bards achieving their independence after a 
:sever6 struggle; whilst the remnants.-©f the 
nomadic Huns found their way back to the 
r ich pastoral steppes of Central Asia. 

The sudden death of Attila, and the 
civil wars among his followers, delayed the 
fall of the Western Roman Empire; hut the 
assassination of the valiant Aetius by the 
ungrateful Valentinian III. deprived the 
Empire of its last great general, and the 
ravages of the barbarians could no longer 
be checked. 

The Emperor Valentinian III. was as- 
sassinated, in A. D. 455, by Petronius Max- 
imus, whose wife he liad corrupted. Pe- 
tronius Maximus then became Emperor of 


of Romulus fourteen da3\s and nights, their 
fleet waiting at Ostia returned to* Africa, 
carrying with it the Empress Eudoxia and 
the plunder of Rome. 

The Romans were so paralyzed by this 
terrible calamity that they were unable to 
proceed to the appointment of a new Em- 
peror. Through the influence of The6d- 
oric II., King of the Visigoths, the Em- 
pire received a new sovereign in the person 
of Avrrus, the commander of the legions 
in Gaul (A. I). 455). But after Avitus had 
reigned little more than a year, he was de- 
posed by Count Ricimer, a Goth, who com- 
manded the barbarian auxiliaries in Italy, 
and who had revolted and captured Avitus 
in a battle near Placentia (A. D. 456). 

Avitus was made Bishop of Placentia, and 
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the West; and on the death of his wife, 
which occurred soon afterward, he com- 
pelled Eudoxia, the widow of Valentinian 
III., to marry him. In revenge, Eudoxia 
invited G^nseric, the Vandal king of North- 
ern Africa, to invade Italy. G^nseric and 
his Vandal followers accordingly crossed the 
Mediterranean sea into Italy and besieged 
Rome (A. D. 455). The Emperor Petro- 
nius Maximus was killed in a tumult, 
which arose in the city. Rome soon fell 
into the hands of the besieging Vandals, 
who plundered the city of what the Goths 
had left, even despoiling the churches. After 
the vidlorious Vandals had pillaged the city 


died a few months later. Six months later 
(A. D. 457), Ricimer elevated Marjorian 
to the imperial throne. Marjorian’s talents 
and virtues revived .some appearance of 
justice and energy in the imperial govern- 
ment. A fleet was prepared to invade the 
Vandal kingdom in Africa to retaliate upon 
G^nseric for his plunder of Rome, and to 
.stop the ravages of the Vandal pirates upon 
the Italian coasts. This Roman fleet was 
betrayed to the emi.ssaries of the Vandal 
king, in the port of Carthagena, in Spain. 

Count Ricimer had already become jeal- 
ous of Maijorian and forced him to abdi- 
cate the imperial throne, whereupon he 
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elevated^a new puppet to the imperial dig- 
nity in the person of Libius Sev^rus, in 
whose name he hoped to exercise the real 
power himself (A. D. 461). But the nomi- 
nal sway of the new Emperor did not ex- 
tend beyond the frontiers of Italy; while 
two Roman generals — Marcellinus in Dal- 
matia and iEgidius in Gaul — exercised the 
real sovereign power, though without any 
imperial title. The Vandals constantly 
harassed the coasts of Italy, Spain and 
Greece; and two }'ears after the death of 
Eibius Sevcrus, Riciiner solicited assistance 
from Leo L, the Eastern Emperor, against 
the common barbarian foe, promising to ac- 
cept any sovereign in the West whom the 
Eastern Emj)eror would appoint. 

Accordingly, Leo I. designated Anthe- 
a Byzantine nobleman, as Emperor of 
the West (A. I). 467). The new Emperor 
was acknowled by the Roman Senate and 
people, and by the barbarian auxiliaries. 
Ricimer’s fidelity was believed to be secured 
by his marriage with the daughter of An- 
themius. The combined forces of the two 
Roman Empires now made a formidable 
attack upon the Vandals; but this attack 
failed on account of the weakness or treach- 
of Basiliscus, the commander of the 
:; 3 |^|||em fleet, w^ho lost his entire fleet 
through the secret contrivance of Genseric. 
The Vandals recovered Sardinia and ob- 
tained po.s.session of Sicily, whence they 
vj^YQ able to ravage Italy more constantly 
than hitherto. 

In the meantime the Goths had become 
dissatisfied with the government of Anthe- 
mius. Riciiner retired to Milan, where he 
openly revolted, in concert wdth his coun- 
trymen, and led a Burgundian army to 
Rome, where he compelled the Senate to ac- 
cept Oeybrius as Emperor (A. D. 472). 
Anthemius was killed in an attack upon the 
city. Riciiner died forty days after his 
vi< 5 lory, leaving his power to Gundobald, 
a Burundian. Olybrius died less than two 
months afterw^ards, whereupon Gundobald 
elevated a soldier named Glycerius to the 
vacant imperial throne (A.. D. 473). The 
Eastern Emperor, Leo I., again interfered, 


and appointed Julius Nepos, a nephew of 
Marcellinus of Dalmatia, Emperor of the 
West (A. D. 474). The new Emperor was 
accepted by the Romans and the Gauls; 
w^hile Glycerius was consoled for his loss 
of the imperial title by being appointed 
Bishop of Sal6na. 

Julius Nepos had no sooner been invested 
with the imperial insignia than he w'as 
driven from his throne and from Italy by a 
new revolt led by Orestes, a Pannonian, 
who eommanded the barbarian auxiliaries. 
Orestes placed his own son, RomitlUvS Au- 
GUSTULUS, a mere youth, •upon the throne 
of the West (A. D. 475). This w^as the 
last of the sovereigns of the Western Roman 
Empire, and by a strange coincidence he 
bore the names of the founder of the city 
of Rome and the founder of the Roman 
Empire. He was called Augustulus — 
meaning Little Augustus — in burlesque of 
the imperial grandeur w’hich mocked his 
youth and insignificance. 

As the strength of the Romans dimin- 
ished, the insolence of the barbarians in- 
creased; and finally, in A. I). 476 — when 
the demand of the barbarians for a third 
part of the lands of Italy was rejec 5 ted — 
they again rose in arms and killed Orestes, 
and Odoacer, chief of the Heruli, a German 
tribe, dethroned the youthful Emperor, 
Romulus Augustulus, and assumed the title 
of IC/njr of Italy, thus abolishing the title 
and office of Emperor of the West. In a 
letter to Zeno, the Eastern Plmperor, the 
Roman Senate relinquished the claim of 
Italy to imperial rank, and acknowledged 
Constantinople as the capital of the Roman 
world, but requested that Odoacer should be 
invested with the diocese of Italy with the 
title of Patrician. Odoacer sent the deposed 
Romulus Augustulus into captivity at Na- 
ples, assigning him a pension for his support. 

Thus ended the Western Roman Empire. 
The once-proud city of Romulus was occu- 
pied by barbarian warriors, and a barbarian 
chief was seated on the throne of the Cae- 
sars. The Eastern Roman Empire — some- 
times called the Greek Empire, or the By- 
zantine Empire — continued to flourish nearly 
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a thousand years longer; and was finally 
overthrown by the Ottoman Turks in A. D. 
1453- 

With the overthrow of the Western Ro- 
man Empire, ancient history ends; and the 
founding of new kingdoms by the Northern 
barbarian nations marked the rise of a new 
era in the history of the world — an epoch, 
which, after a thousand years of feudal tur- 
bulence, opened into the varied and brilliant 
vScenes of modern history. 

The Empire lasted five hundred and seven 
years from the accession of Augustus in B. 
C. 31 to the dethronement of Romulus Au- 
gustulus in A. D. 476. During this period 
seventy-seven Emperors swayed the desti- 
nies of the Roman world. The Empire at- 
tained its greatest magnitude in the reign 
of Trajan, when it extended from the Pillars 
of Hercules (now Strait of Gibraltar) and 
the Friths of Forth and Clyde in the West 
to the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf in 
the East, During the fifth century of the 
Christian era it had gradually broken up 
and contracfled its limits, until it had come 
to be almost confined to Italy. 

The repeated invasions of immense hordes 
of barbarians — Goths, Vandals, Huns, Bur- 
gundians, Sueves, Alans, Alemanni, Franks 
and Heruli — had precipitated themselves hi 
perpetual succession upon the regions 
which Roman civilization had converted 
into cultivated gardens, and poured in irre- 
sistible inundations over province after prov- 
ince. The West chiefly felt the force of the 
attack. After the first rush of the Goths 
across the Lower Danube, during the reign 
of Valeiis, the torrent of migration proceeded 
entirely in a westerly dire(5lion. The bar- 
barian invaders occupied Pannonia, Gaul, 
Spain and Africa. Each more powerful 
spoiler was attracted to Italy, whose fertile 
plains were desolated by host after host of 
barbarian warriors. The city of Rome itself 
was taken repeatedly, and was twice sacked, 
first by Alaric the Goth and afterwards by 
Genseric the Vandal. 

Rome perceived that she needed all her 
resources to defend herself, and was there- 
fore under the necessity of relinquishing 


those outlying provinces which no enemy 
had yet captured. Thus Britain, most of 
Gaul, Vindelicia, and probably Rhaetia, 
were abandoned. Pannonia, Noricum and 
Dalmatia were ceded to the Eastern Empire. 
Finally only Italy remained to the Western 
Emperors, and Italy was unable to defend 
herself. 

-•The Western Emperors had for a long 
time ceased to put any confidence in Italian 
.soldiers, and had obtained their recruits 
from the outlying provinces rather than 
from the heart of the Empire. Ultimately 
the Emperors considered it excellent strategy 
to take the barbarians themselves into their 
pay, and to employ Goths to fight Huns, 
and to engage Burgundians or V andals to 
fight Goths. But this policy had fatal con- 
.sequences. 

The barbarians, learning their power, re- 
solved to exercise it, and to seize Italy for 
them.selves. Tired of being servants, they 
determined to become masters. In fadl the 
imperial power had been existing only upon 
sufferance for a long time. The struc5lure 
lacked proper support, and only the touch 
of a finger was required to make it topple 
over. Ricimer could have done as easily 
what Odoacer did; but the facility of an en- 
terprise is not always previously apparent. 

The overthrow of the Western Empire 
was due to the operation of causes which 
had been slowly working for many centu- 
ries. The aggressive warfare of the early 
Romans, which had been continually ex- 
tending the limits of the Roman dominion, 
was retaliated upon them in the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era by the barbarians 
against whom they commenced their attack.^. 

The Roman Emperors were no longer 
able to defend the provinces which they 
still pretended to govern; and they often 
observed, without regret, valiant foes be- 
come their guests and occupy the desert 
porttons of the Empire. The decay of the 
Empire was hastened by the advance of 
luxury and the decline of the military 
spirit. Its ruin was not caused by the bar- 
barian nations which poured into it from 
the extremity of Scandinavia in the re- 
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mote North and from the steppes of Tar- 
tary and Mongolia in the far East. The 
Empire had for a long time been corroded 
by an internal ulcer. The decay of patriot- 
ism, the decline of military virtue, and 
the extindlion of the national spirit had far 


more evil consequences to Rome than the 
arms of Alaric the Goth, Attila the Hun or 
G^nseric the Vandal. Roman degeneracy 
made the gradual conquest and final sub- 
version of the Western Empire an easy 
task. 


ROMAN EMPERORS. 


1 FLOURISHING PERIOD OK THE EMPIRE. 

1 


period of decline and military 
despotism. 

B. C. 31 

Augustus, \ 


A. D. 275 

Tacitus. 

A. D. 14 

Tiberius, ) 

1 

276 

P'lorian. 

37 

Caligula, > Julian Line of Ciesars. 

/ 

276 

Probus. 

41 

Claudius, 1 

/ ^ 

' cr 

282 

Carus. 

54 

Nero, / 


283 

Carinus and Numerian. 

68 

Galba, 

) G 

284 

Diocletian and Maxim i an. 

69 

Otho, 


305 

Galerius and Constantius Chlorus. 

69 

VlTELLIUS, 

\ ^ 



69 

Vespasian, ^ 



.... — . 

79 

Titus, [■ The Three Flavii. 

1 


period of the triumph of CHRIS- 


Domitian, j 

/ 


TIANITY. 

96 

Nerva. 




98 

Trajan. 


306 

Constantine the Great. 

117 

Adrian. 


337 

Constantius II., Constantine 11 . and 

138 

Antoninus Pius, I 



CONSTANS. 

161 

Marcus Aurelias, t 

An- 

361 

Julian the Apostate. . 

180 

COMMODUS, J tonines. 


363 

Jovian. 




364 

Valentinian I. and Valens. 


- - ^ - -- 


375 

GraTian in the West. 


PERIOD OK DECLINE AND MILITARY 

378 

TheodOvSius the Great in the East. 


DESPOTISM. 


383 

Valentinian II. in the West. 




383 

Maximus in the West. 




388 

Eugenius in the West. 

192 

Pertinax. 


394 

Theodosius the Great, sole -Em 

193 

DIDIUS JUHANUS. 



pcror. 

193 

Septimius Severus. 




211 

Caracalla. 



- 

217 

Macrinus. 



last emperors of the west 

218 

Heliooabalus. 




222 1 

Alexander Severus. 




235 i 

Maximin. 


395 

Honorius. 

238 

Gordian I. and Gordian II. 


423 

Valentinian III. 

238 

PupiBNUS and Balbinus. 


455 

Petronius Maximus. 

238 

Gordian III. 


455 

Avitus. 

244 

Philip the Arabian. 


457 

Marjorian. 

249 

Decius. 


461 

DiBius Severus. 

251 

Gallus. 


467 

Anthemius. 

» 253 

iEMILIANUS. 


472 

Olybrius. * 

253 

Valerian. 


473 

Glycerius. 

260 

Gallienus. 


474 

Julius Nepos. 

268 

Claudius II. 


475 

Romulus Augustulus. 

270 

Quintillius. 


476 

End of the Western Empire. 

270 

Aurelian. 











